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romcie or bvents 

January 1921 

H r Events.—Inauguration of the Reformed Legislative Councils by 

1^’ K r ^ I Doke of Connaught—Bengal & Punjab Student upheaval — 

_•r?’ Jayakar, Prakasam and other leaders’ renunciation for 
^ Extensive Agrarian riot in U. P . 

1st. All-India Congress Committee at Nagpur appointed Working 
•ommittoe of 9 raorabara and 3 General Secretaries with the Pra- 
V T ' ~ n l* ^ r * ^ ijiaraghavtichariar, as Chairman, to carry out the 
*.U.U programme ; Mr. Bomanji donated Hi. 10,000 p.rn. till Swaraj 
was attained ; Mr. Jaminlal B ij ij donated Rs. 1 Zac for supporting 
lawyers who suspend practice. 

2nd. Bishop of Lucknow, in a sermon on the occasion of the inau¬ 
guration ceremony of the now Reformed Govt 3 . in India, said :—“It 
was not easy for an Englishman to regard men of a darker com- 
plextion as his equals, socially or intellectually ; it was not easy 
for an Englishman to serve under an Indian as his superior officer”. 

~ r d. New constitution under the Reform Act formally inaugurated 
in all Provinces at head-quarters ; new Governors, Executive 
Councillors and Ministers took oath and charge of office. 

ft ^rma Univ. students refused to join Colleges on re-opening 
a 0r X mas and demanded abolition of Govt, control and nationali- 
X 10n of Education. 

vr 1 ^tehan Mission (Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr. Prior, Genl. Muspratt, 

II a® Sir Mir Shan Shah, Mr. Cheaou, Col. Ross, I. M. S. & Capt. 
Cr °9sed Afghan frontier en*route to Kabul, to negotiate 

6th ^ n ^ eace Afghanisthan. 

'■ 1 tit-break of agrarian riot in Rai Bareili—300 Kisan pea- 

? n . Forsatgunj assembled in protest against the arrest of 3 of 
* eir ,0a ders for organising Kisan (peasant) movement against 
oppressions of thoir landlords, and wore fired upon by the Police—7 
killed, many wounded— disturbances continuod for soveral days, 
every day mob fired upon by police and hundreds of Kisana marched 
°h* to prison. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, the N-C-0 leader, who wont 
settle disputes and preach non-violence was ordered y the 
Magistrate to leave station. 

7 1 Mr. N. M. Joshi of the servant of India declined Govt, offer 
0 G. I, l£. as its possession was incompatible with the ideal of 
renunciation and poverty of his society, 

• ih. Punjab Council—First session of the now Reformed Legis¬ 
lative Council opened by Governor Sir Edward Maclagan. 

1(a) 


Government of Bengal 



Head Quarter—Calcutta 



GOVERNOR AND PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL.— H. E. the Right 
Hon’ble Lawrence John Lumley Dunda?, Earl of Roualdshay, G c. 
I E. (Took his seat 27th March 1917) 


Members of Executive Council —The Hon’bles Sir Henry 
Wheeler ; Sir Bijai Cband Mahtab, k C s.I. K C i.e, i o.m, Maharaja* 
dhiraja Bahadur of Bnrdwan ; Mr. John Henry Kerr, C.S I, C.I.E. ; 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Kfc. 


Ministers —The Hon’bles SirSurendra Nath Banerji, Kt; Mr. 
Provash Chandra Mitter, C.I.E ; Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali 
Chaudhuri, C.I.E. 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

Head Quarter—Bombay 

Governor and President in Council— Ria Excellency Sir 
George Ambrose Lloyd, o o.i E, dso ( Took his seat 17th December 
1918) 

Members of Council —The Hon’bles Mr. G. S. Lawrence 
kcsi ; Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt, C.i.E.; Mr. Maurice ‘Henry 
VVeator Hayward, llb, Bar at-Law ; Sir Cheman Lai Hari Lai 
Sotalvad, Kt. 

Ministers —The Hon’bles Khan Bahadur Shark Ghulara 
Husain Hidayarullah ; Mr. C. V. Mehta, M A, l.lbj Mr. R. P. 
Paranjapye, B sc ; m.a 


government of madras 

Head Quarter—Madras 

Governor and President in Council _His Excellency the 

R ‘ Hon blft Sir Freeman Freeman-Thomas Baron Willingdon, of 
Ration, o o s I, G o i.e, ( look his seat , 10th April 1919) 

Members of Executive Council—T he Hon’bles Sir Lionel 
U ividrfou, KCSI, ; Mr. Charles George Todhunter, c s.I. ; Khan 
B,Wir Muhammad Habib ul-lab, Sabib Bahadur C.I.E ; Kadaman- 
gudi Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

I Ministers— -The Hon’bles Diwan Bahadur A. Subbarayalu 
Reddi^ayudu ^ Ran,aarayanin 8 ar i Rao Bahadur K. Venkata 


: <&» \V 





GOVERNMENT. OF ASSAM 

Head Quarter—Shillong v 

".Governor—H is Excellency Sir William Marris K C S.I. K C.I.E ; 
Members of Executive Council— The Hor/bles Mr. Abdul 
Mazid; Mr. William James Reid. 

Ministers— The Hon’bles Rai Bahadur Gbanatyam Barua ; 
Khan Bahadur Sayed Abdul Majid. 


GOVT. OF BIHAR & ORISSA 

Head Quarter—Patna 

Governor—H is Excellency Lord Sinba of Raipur KC1.E, 
Assumed office Dec. 1920. (Resigned Dec 1921). His Excellency 
Sir Henry Wheeler, kcsi, k.c.ie. (Took charge December 1921) 

Members of the Executive Council— The Hon’bles Mr. 
Hugh Macpberson CS. I. ICS; Mr. Havilland LeMesurier, c.Sl., 
C I E. ; Mr. Sachidananda Sinha. 

Ministers. —The Hou’bles Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad 
bakhruddin ; Mr. Madhusudan Das. C.l E 


government of the central provinces 

Head Quarter—Nagpur 

Governor —His Excellenoy Sir Frank Georgo Sly. k.c.i.,e. i c s 

Executive Council— The Hon'bles Mr. B. P. Standen ; Mr* 
Moropaut \ishwanath Joshi. 

MINISTERS—The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N. K, Kelker ; The 
Hon bie Mr. S. M, Chituavis. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB 

Hoad Quarter—Lahore 

Governor —His Excellency Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
K.C.S.I. 

Members of the Executive Council— The Hon’bles Sir H. J. 
Maynard ; Sardar Bahadur Sundar Singh Majitbia. 

MINISTERS—The Hon’bles Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl i Himaitj ; 
Lala Harakishan Lai. 
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eo.,8^ft^lea and chowkidars at the connivance of the Sub-Inspector. 

Punjab Students Conference held at Gujranwala attended by 
2000 Punjab student delegates, presided over by Dr. Kitchlew— 
passed resolutions endorsing N-C 0 programme—Lala Lajpat Rai 
addressed and congratulated them for their patriotic work—D. A. V. 
College closed for a fortnight. 

31st. Sth. session of the Science Congress opened by the Governor 
Lord Ronaldsbay at Calcutta, began its sittings with Sir R. N. 
Mukberji as president. 

Congress Working Committee met at Calcutta from 31st Janu¬ 
ary to 4th February and passed long string of resolutions on 
constructive N-C 0 work. 


February 1921 


Chief Events—H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught inaugurated the Princes 
Chamber, the Council cf State and the Legislative Assembly, Delhi — Collapse 
of the Students non co-operation movement—Sittings of the new Reformed 
Legislative Councils. 

1st. M. Gandhi addressed his famous letter to the Duke explaining 
m en operation and emphasising that “wo desire to live in tern™ of 
ondship with Englishmen, but that friendship must bo the friond- 
equald, both in theory and in practice"—No response from 
ike. 

j ^ en 8 a l Council formally opened by the Duke. 

2nu. Mr. Srinivasa Saetry at Bombay attempted to speak against 
N-C-O at a meeting but was mobbed by Btudonta and other non-co- 
nperators. 


3id. New Reformed Indian Legislative Houses—the Council of 
ntnto and the Legislative Assembly—formally brought into existenco 
at Delhi—members took the oalb of allegiance. 

4 h. M. Gandhi opened the first National College in Calcutta in a 
Hpacious four storied building at Wellington Square. 

Jin. Informal meeting of Council of State and Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi tu settle agenda of work. 

All India Railwaymen’s Conference held at Ptnmhnv for 3 davs 




UMiOKluLB Oh' hVKNfb 

H. the Duke of Connaught arrived at Delhi iu\Skife. 
Iress of welcome was presented on behalf of the Mi JilL J 


x - ; ;oieai __ 

people standing off—hartal in town 


„(s|. 


^f.th session of Bengal Council hold—motion to reduce Execu- 
r Vh r“ nc , ors from 4 to 2 carried by 74 to 31 votes. 

° 'J 1 ® !1,, ^ e inaugurated at Delhi the new Chamber of Princes 

attended by almost all the Indian Princes and their suite—a Royal 
Proclamation was read out. 

Annual meeting of U, P. Kishan Sabha under Pundit Motilal 
iNehru held at Allahabad—7000 Kishans attendod ; N-C-0 adopted. 
, n * I he Duke inaugurated tho Council of State and the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly at Delhi under Royal Warrant. 

Bengal Council—private motion for reduction of number of 
Ministers lost by official majority. 

Punjab Govt, passed orders on Lala Lajpat Iiai prohibiting him 
from entering or remaining in the N. W. Frontier Province, as he 
was enquiring into popular grievances 

Mass meeting of Delhi citizens under Dr. Ansari condemned 
the new Reformed Legislatures as unrepresentative in character and 
asked the public to boycott and non co operate. 

10th. II. R. H. the Duke laid the foundation stone of the All 
India War Memorial at Delhi. 

A 1th. Bengal Council —keen debate on tho question" of tho 
Minister's salaries— resolutions proposing a reduction were defeated 
14th. Council of State first met at Delhi—Hou Mr. Sastri’s resolu¬ 
tion on repeal of repressive Laws carried after an animated discussion. 

Madras Council first session opened by Governor. 

U\ U. Council first meeting— animated debate over a ‘loyalty’ 
resolution amended by tho strictures of tho Independents condom- 
rung repressive policy 0 f Govt, in Rae Bareilly. 

™ hMian Legislative Assembly met at Delhi—animated debate 
on Mr. Dwarkadas motion on Punjab tragedy which was passed 
except the clause on punishment of the guilty Punjab officials. 

B. & O, Council first mooting at Patna—resolution expressing 
satisfaction at Lord Sinha’s appointment as Governor paesed. 

Madras Uouucil—Govt, defeated over Mr P. Siva Kao’s motion 
regarding settlement operations by 76 to 17 votes 
le.h. Repression in Calicut—Messrs. Yakub Hossain, Govind 
^.enon and rs-C O leaders arrested and sentenced for 6 months for 
disobeying executive order of Magistrate Mr, Thomas not to hold a 
meeting—groat agitation in Malabar-—the first spark of Malabar 
conflagration. 

.•n r hi?.l heC0 r nCil0fSlttt ®’. De,hi - Lala Sl,kl ’ ir Singh’. ^solution 
lor helping indjgenou* medicine wo defcatud by 32 to 11 voles. 
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Lieutenant-Governor— The Hou’ble Sir Reginald Henry 
Craddock, K.C.S.I, 

Official Members—Council of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hon’bles Frederic Lewisohn, M.A.; Robert Edward Vaughan Arbuth- 
not ; John Mark Somers Hunter, m.a, ; Walter Booth Gravely ; 
Hebert Edward West Martindell ; William Henry Lawson Cabell ; 
Lieut-Col Frederic Ralph Netheraole ; Hugh Ernest MacColl ; Peter 
Edwin Jamieson ; Edward Cheke Smalley Shuttleworth ; James 
MacKenna. 
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Ilf BFUj F. Council passed after amendment Mr. ZaFar AjWilrs 

\* XrpSutlod exempting members of Council from taking out lleJifcsi 
X^jTidgjE-^rms Act. 

Mr. Hasan AH’s resolution that one-fourth of I. C. S. posts 
in each province be kept for P. C. S. men was carried against 

Government in the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, by 69 to 32 votes. 

Sir Shivaswami Iyer’s resolution on the Esher report demanding 
that its proposals be not acted upon and that the Army in India 

should be entirely under control of Government of India was passed 
after being whittled down by Government amendments. 

18th. Madras Council—animated debate on motion for adjourn¬ 
ment on repression in Malabar ending in the imprisonment of Mr. 
Yakub Hassan—Sir Tbiagaraya supported repression even more 
strongly than Government members. 

19th.^ Mass meeting of 70.000 at Bombay under the auspices o* 
Khilafat League ventilated Khilafat grievances and Government 
repression—congratulated Mr. Yakub Hassan imprisoned in Calicut 
and resolved to boycott the Duke. 

New Bombay Council firBt met for taking oath of allegiance 
preparatory to formal opening by the Duke on 23rd. 

Bengal Moderates under Sir Surendranatb met at Dalbousio 
Institute, Calcutta, to form Reforms Associations all over the 
province to combat N*C 0 and to do propaganda work. 

Gandhi at a huge mass meeting, at Gujranwala, referred to 
repression in Kerala and imprisonment of Mr. Yakub Has.san, and 
asked all to non co operate—he also strongly condemned the popular 
habit of hooting out eminent leaders such as Sastri, Sir Surendra 
nath and others, 

Repression in U. P._ At Fatebpur Babu Bans Gopal, a Vakil, 
arrested for N. 0. O. activity— Magistrate prohibited protest meetings. 
201!.. I he horriblo Nankana massacre in the Punjab in which 1G0 
A,,all Sikhs (pilgrims) were dial olically butchered and burnt to 
ashes by the Mahant’s party. 

21st. The Duke arrive! at Bombay in State— Corporation pro¬ 
fited address— popular meetings held all over city advocating 
boycott of official functions. 

Bengal Council— Budgot introduced. 

U. P. Council— resolutions to reduce salary of Ministers lost 
after a heated debate, 

Calcutta student strike ended—60% rejoined College. 

22nd. Dr. CLolkar, Vice-President, Nagpur Municipality, arrested 
i * Pleaching against liquor traffic—Government order served on 
Dr. 1 aranjpye not to aunoy ’ «ud ‘ obstruct liquor traffic.’ 


: v 
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legislative Assombly, Delhi, p^sed resolution for a coral 
n\\nj6 and report on tho repeal of the Indian Press Act ^ 

23rd. Riot at Nagpur ovor picketing of liquor shops and on Dr. 
Cholkar’s arrest—Mob broke up liquor shops and was fired upon by 
police—whole town in hirtal—next day public meetings, etc., gagged 
under S. 144. Cr. P r . Code. 

Calicut Municipal council protested against the Malabar repres¬ 
sion—its chairman, Mr. C. V. Narayana Menon resigned in protest. 

Mr. Lalubhai Saraaldas’s motion in Council of State demanding 
full fiscal autonomy for India passed with tho Government amend¬ 
ment : " subject to Government of India Act. 55 

The Duke inaugurated the Bombay Council. 

24th. Punjab Council — Budget presented. 

Bombay Council—Budget presented. 

27th. Madras city and province went on Hartal as a mark of indig¬ 
nation against Government for its repressive policy at Calicut and 
' '£ imprisonment of Messrs. Yakub Hasan, Gopal Menon and party. 
28th. Close of tho Duke's tour—Duke left India from Apollo 
Punder, Bombay—His farewell mossago. 

B. & 0. Council—resolutions on reduction of Ministers’ salaries 
ofeatcrl after 4 hours’ debate. 
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under r k vent ® : ^ u dget session of the Reformed Councils—Budgets 
vincinl r* nn (_. rU es P re 8 ented- proposals for fresh taxations—Bengal Pro- 
Concress Nn . 8pur police fire — Rajshahi Jail outbreak—All-India 

ee at Bezwada laying down plan for immediate work. 

1st. Imperial Legislative Assembly ; Financial Statement pre¬ 
set) e,. by Mr. Hailey, the Finance Member—budget deficit 12 
crores ; next taxation proposed 20 crores. 

Bengal Legislative council :—Budget debate. 

Sikh mass meeting at Calcutta expressed sorrow and indigna¬ 
tion at tho Nankana Sahib tragedy. 

Rai J. N Mazumdar’s resolution in the Legislative Assembly 
re quality of status and allowances of members of both the Houses 
°f the Indian Legislature was carried. 

Mr. C. R. Das ordered by the Dt. Magistrate, Mymensing, not 
0 0,l t Br the town ; this lod to complete hartal, on which tho order 
was subsequently cancelled. 

j * n the Council of State Mr. Sastri moved for an amendment 
o the Cr. P. Code and other enactments so as to secure safeguards 
agaui3t suppression of riots and unlawful assemblies bjl indiscrimi¬ 
nate use of fire-arms by the Police. 
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23> xd the C. P. Council a resolution for stopping the Gov 
-OCIU3 was passed. 

' J1 * * V . l " tbe legislative Assembly Mr. M Yamin Khan's 

resolution asking for a Commission ,o Investigate i“to the grU 
vanoes of the people loading to non-co-operation was lost. 

the connection with 

h ‘ 8ec ^ and characterised the action of the Mahant and 

party as a second edition of Dyerism—Akalis adopted N-C-O. 

7th hj ?°i" w ! • Fl "? ncial Stateme,,t f °r 1921—22 presented, 
/tn. budget debate tu the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, 

■ V "V ' p alc . u «a Presiding at a meoting in connection with the 

not f T 11 , ioch,lol °ey Sir - A ’ Chottdburi advised youngmen 

all thev h‘ k u » v e spn, " , ' 1 «-' vb6el with women and to throw away 

for thTir nwn 6a H ' bUt t0 US0 i b6ir mental a,ld P b "^' resources 
for their own advancement and the benefit of their country. 

t | 0ll recomL?d U " fi ' v° f ‘ St , at0 ’ Ddlhi ’ Sirdar J °*»*dra Singh’s resolu- 
a.d also oTtho' g - h6 releaS6 , of Prisoners detained without trial 

Puniahin me lmp f laoned b y thl> Martial Law Courts in the 
1 unjab in U19 was withdrawn on Govt pressure. 

fhese uara S', t ;° UUCl1 ° £ State ’ Delhi ’ Mr ' Bburgri’a resolution for 
Idter dTussion # "° Ut,Ve alld judi ° ia ‘ was withdrawn 

S 14^ Cr U p UI fv t L*t. J a wahar Lai Nehtu served with notico under 
M VT de and orderod to leave the place. 

1 nth 1 P Counci1 —budget debate. 

1 1th M°p! Udial ‘ ® aols Committee published at Delhi, 
question 0-1the n'K Q Tu'1 ^ S,rdar Kaghubir Singh asked 

diBciiiiiuary ciion’ 1 11 ' ' Kunaru's re.olurion to take 

sl‘l! ! 'tarit t t a H U8 H 4ng ( n and non -oflicials at the Patna 

Secretariat. H H. of Darbhanga protested againBt the roproHsivo 

measuros of Govt and appealed for co operation He pointed out 
hac unrest was due to economic causes and suggested as remedy 
tuo mtrodution ol charka and hand-loom, establishing of panchayets. 

aj h vocfttnig temperance— the N-C 0 constructive programmo. 

‘ . ' ,r °P ettl1 “OU official members of the Council of State and 

•I » ? - Cabled t0 Lord Ampthill protesting against 

wlio were dint om “‘ ttee formed by the Sydenham gang in London 
opinion in p, „V T o® 8 * U8,10n iu Lidia aDd exasperating public 
your own i.uinJU" ° lb ' 8 ,i0rd AtD|!hiil cabled in reply : “mind 


*MST(f y 
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Fy Government issued communique stating that tbe*i9 
lit was revolutionary and anarchical and that it was 


was revolutionary and anarchical and that it waS^TO^ 
autyj0t>all servants of the Crown to counteract it ; the Government 

encouraged all officials to participate in counter political movements 
tu^ecamp out N-C 0. 

recommendiop 0 Mr< M ' Shah Nawaz ’ 8 resolution 

was reioc erl S ft G °i ' t0 CXtend amnesty to Martial Law prisoners 
recommend^ o'" \ 6 °" d ° bate 1 Narendra Nath’s resolution 
of nersons " g , faovfc - t0 appoint a Committee to consider what class 

paid was a™ 8u(lrered during the Martial Law regime should be 
! yV | ccopted in an amended form. 

noliPfi imjVwL Benga i , Council a raotion . for tbe eduction of the 
» . as carn ed by a non-official majority. 

Commit r e *^n ^ Council tbo motion for the appointment of a 

, s& i : h d epos8ibiii ^ of effecting t 

m?Idi„g ln to h fhf°QoJ«‘"" p 11 “"i M> A n Cbi 1 i,S reso * 1 wtion recom- 
TabU Pnnf h k° ver[1 °r-General m Council to arrange a Round 

the people' w^s n carried 96CUl in ^ °° 0perat ’ 0n bet ™ e " the Govt, and 

Officers sllltf. G Council a resolution recommending that j>. 

was withdraw e ' raln , fr ° m the P ol,c y of repression against N-C-0 
j " nriiw » after discussion. 

At j 6 , legislative Assembly tho Finance Bill was passed 

20th UCk " a ' V ^ersity 2 th ° G ° Ver " 0r la ' d the fou "dation stone of 

refuge tilUeiidorolm Bareili . in which the P olice were forced to take 
the ringleaders u e ° arrlv ed i rioters armed with spears and 

Sikh Gurdwara rn PtU - 6d wi f h some difficulf y- 

resistance in the ^^ftijttee, Amritsar, resolved to take to passive 
were arrested in onr!^ 1 °* tbe ^ ov ^- no ^ releasing those Sikhs who 

23rd. In the 7° n vv * tb tbe Gurudwara Reform movement, 

policy of the Govt -i h'™' Assembl > r S, ’ r Vincent laid down tbe 
talked of the necessity h ,™ 1 erence to Nc 0 and >t« alleged evils and 
24th. Raishahi tf.-i 1 ‘ 1118 repressive measuros to put it down. 

They wara^nb-nuenS^ov?*^ 5 66 v co " vict8 broke oul '' and esca P ed - 

convicts refused to surrender w' by \ Wh ,° ^ W . hen ,be 
coolies whn ■ r9nfler *~ 7 a Jew were killed ; also some lrinocent 

belief that id™ lndlscr,m J ,iat ely fired upon on the mistaken 
owing to nnh, * W6re , convicta panic in the district prevailed 

It M.P R?0UB P °. ICe acMon ‘ 

caps • thU ' meeting m Nagpur the people burnt their foreign 
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S(^atb India Non-Brahman Conference, 4th session, oneir? 4 1 

-iS/ Sahe , b M ' V ' Naidu P res *ding—con tin uetj ori nexMav 
jawions passed among others coudemning N-C-O. and the (w' 
n^he Punjab wrongs. 

(nr M i' i B ’i PeMt ’ t S ? Cy- Imp ’ I,,dian Citizenship Association, 
orwarded resolution of the Assoc : to Govt, of India urging creation 

tt h " P 'T port 1 oll ° to be be,d b y 1111 Indian Member for dealing 
with questions relating to Indians abroad. g 

Mr ’ L ’, xV ** bo P atkar o f Poona Bar suspended practice in 
pursuance of N.C.O and devoted himself to Congress work. 

V M VS i K ^ d,ng a PP° inted Viceroy—High Tory circles in 
LnJand led by Monitni; ^ and Telegraph condemned the appoint- 

Mar^i scaiS " " 3rae ° f L ° rd Readi,,g by ^he 

N C-0 procession, Madras, proclaimed boycott of Duke. 

Llelhi Piece Goods Merchants Association adopted N C O 
and stopped import of Manchester goods for six months ’ 

10 h. H, R. H the Dune of Connaught landed in Madras 

l?K. Ale r a " Durba f for “ally received British Mission. 

n o XU u 81 ? ^dents’strike in Calcutta. 

Legislative Council ° f Conuaueht inaugurated the. Madras 

*• v - •— 

toV,«J „ K ....IS “ “ h ' b *™« passage 

practice and g^vo^U^Sa.M* pljjSj 8USpen ' led 

movoment. Animated scenes in p.hJL P V- tb L nou-co-oporalioii 
Addressing a large ,nL\, n T hl3 Pbenomenal sacrifice. 

C. P Andrews advocated ° ^ P alcUtta 8tudell ts, the Rev. 

wsrynsi' “ d p ” r, ” ct ' 

* 4 \ C-O. achetu* lor village 


envoy icLb of efeets ( ' i 

. o rjiiSiiifufloi), e . Q ., nigM pcbool?, village banb'R, co-operativ\llgrl?, 
er^rHp^Vtal^en up by the student strikers. lJIj 

Bombay Corporation resolved to present address to the Duke 
in the name of the people inspite of N-C-0 opposition. 

21st. Bengal Muslim Assoc, under M. Emamuddin started anti- 
N-C O campaign with a handful of Muslim loyalists. 

Boforo the Railway Committee Sir P. Tbyagaraya Chetri gave 
sensational evidence at Madras exposing how the Indian Railways 
gave preference to British merchants over Indians. 

22nd. The reformed U. P. Legislative Council opened at Lucknow ; 
Governor Sir H. Butler in a strong address said that the enemies 
of the Reforms—meaning N C-O— wanted the expulsion of Western 
Civilisation and reversion to the unsettled times before British 
advent, which, he said, his Government would quell by all forces 
at. bis command. 

23rd. Punjab Govt, with the approval of Govt, of India declared 
Jullunder Dist. a proclaimed area. 

Bombay mass meeting under M. M. Chotani appealed to people 
to boycott Duke’s visit to Bombay and condemned the corporation's 
decision to present tbe address. 

Madras Labour meeting to relieve distress of mill-hands locked 
out by Buckingham Mill for last 3 months and to protest again" 
unjust methods pursued by the European capitalists backed 
officials to break up tbe labourers’ unions. 

24th. Students’ upheaval at Lahore. . 

Annual General meeting of the European Association at Cat. 
with Mr. Morgan in the chair ; in his presidential address, ho 
banted Europeans to be prepared for the coming struggle with 
Indians ; and Lt.-Col. Fraser moved a resolution demanding Gov¬ 
ernment to penalise non-co-operation nnd take drastic actions. 

Second Annual Session of tbe Associated European Chamber 
of Commerce held at Royal Exchange, Calcutta, 3- European 
Chambers oi India being represented ard also many high European 
officials. Governor Ronaldshoy presided-nnd deliv ered a long dis¬ 
course on the relation of capital and labour and expressed satis¬ 
faction that in the last International Labour Conference at 
Washington India waB fortunate in having Sir Alexander Murray, 
president of the Bengal Chamber, nominated by the Indian 1 r . 

the spokesman of Indian Labour !!! 

28th. H. K. II. the Duke arrived at Calcutta amidst complete 
hartal in the Indian quarter. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta addressed several meeting 
on the Duke’s boycott and on collections of the Tilak Sw.oYi 
Fund. —14 vakils f Guntur suspended practice. 
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.Bengal Provincial Conference at Barisal j Mr. B, C rTTTV ■]e 
gfCTMent, so long a staunch Non-Co-operator, now turned coatSncf in 
msaodresa emphasisod the necessity of compromise with Great Britain- 
he condemned the tendency to ignore wbat English education and 
Bntish administration had done for India. The Conference refused 

oiu °\n ra , a '! d a , 0 r <,ep . t6(1 N-C-0 and Mr. Das’s lead. 

26th All India VaU,Is’ Conference at Allahabad held under the 
presidency of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer of Madras. 

27th. Mob riot at Nagpur ; liquor shops looted and their contents 
L’jrnt ; ponco arrested 30 man indiscriminately. 

Tho Bengal Provincial Conference concluded at Barisal ; a 
number ol resolutions on a variety of subjects were passed : Mr B. 

. tal was frequently interrupted in bis speech for laying down his 
views against the Congress and had to withdraw. 

28th. Nagpur European Magistrate with an armed police opened 
ro on mob ^'ho, it was alleged, attacked the police 

In the Legislative Assembly Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved a long 

string of cesolntioiis on the Esher Committee recommendations 
wnicn weTO carried. 

° 0th ' j C ' u' ? rP88 Communique issued on the Nagpur shoot- 

lmg and mob riot laying the blame on N C-0. 

hdome^th^cn^M M " nicip , ali,y Ml ‘j° r Fer rar, the president, 
ue stands belonged to the Govt, and that tbe Municipality had 
commT’toe t’hat th™' 1 ^' Wa3 in ">>»* * » resolution of the 

tion which greatly humiHa^rimlians!"^^ " “ b ° r ° a " 1n,0ri ® 

th It b,-mite Z-'TJ 33 Comrnittee meeting at Bezwada decided 
call for civil disobedience. r0PrO83 ' Ve ra6a3Ur6S ifc was not time y° b <° 
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f e r e nc eR e fo'tmi * and o rig r e f * C q ^ f n c elf H ^ A "T'^M V Kh ' ,l8, “' t C ,°"' 

r.nvt : n n p i l- ^ „ n,erence, ‘“A n ti-N-C'0 camnfl'Ki started 

palam Police outroge-^LgaonHms®' 4 * 53 Cam P ai 8n-Nagpur rioU-Otta- 

b ntl “« !i u ' m v ay ° f the Rt Hon’ble Earl of Reading, and 

for BnXnH v h ° V mcroyalty of India. Lord Chelmsford sailed 

in reDlv to an aIl C *' 0y UUar6f j h ' 8 Pronouncement of “Justico” 
Maili. ad . flre88 »> r «sented by the Bomba, Municipality. 

.d inf rhl nexl' tro'iW- 'ir “ Frode commenced and continu- 

A bill Kalam Azid Hakim a * » ^ Brothers, M on] ana 

tvalam Az.d, Ilahm Ajmal Khan and 5,000 Ulemas and 
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vjMarsJ *iTho All-India Jamiat. ul-Ulema’s resolution was ;x nli.'i - 
edb Mr* Mahomed Ali made his famous speech on Afghan 
of India and the duties of Moslems which led subsequently to a great 
controversy. 

4th. Hon. Mr. Raza Ali issued appoal to M. Gandbi to suspend 
N-C O activities to enable the new Viceroy to see and judge things 
for himself. 

5th. Lala Lajpat Rai at Bombay delivered a lecture on the present 
situation in which he charged the Moderates as guilty of ‘high 
treason’ for their supporting the Bureaucracy. 

6th. Satyagraha Day ; hartal was observed at Lucknow, Lahore, 
Agra, Nagpur, Karachi and many other places. 

U. P. Govt, addressed a circular to subordinate officials urging 
and authorising them to fight N-C 0 openly and by all moans in 
their power and to organise and lead the Moderates with the ex¬ 
press object of strangling the N-C 0 movement. 

7th. Lala Lejpat Rai addressing a workmen’s meeting at Bombay 
urged them to join the Congress, he said that unless Swarajya was 
°btained their lot would never improve. 

6th. Mass meeting in Madras held under Mr, Rajagopalachariar 
to inaugurate N-C-0 work as laid down at Bezwada—M. Gandhi 
GXpluinod the programme to bo follow’od by all N-C O workers. 

In the Punjab Council Hon. Mr. Fazl-i-Hossain presented tho 
Roport of tho Select Committee on the Sikh Gurudwara ami Shrine 
Bdl ; the four Sikh members added strong minutes of dissent ; 
the consideration of the Bill was accordingly postponed. 

9th. Bengal Reforms Conference at Calcutta under the presidency 
of Hon. P. C. Mitter who spoke admiringly of the constructive side 
°f N-C-0 ; Sir S. N Bannorjeo denounced it and moved a resolution 
that India’s goal was the attainment of Swaraj within the Empire 
At the Hindu Conference at Hardw, v Pt. Din Daval, t In 
President, aisod the N-C-0 movement and said that Swarniy; 
was tho only remedy for the vario” ailments of India 
10th, Mass N-C-0 meeting at Bombay under Mr. G; Sidlii to 
inaugurate the Bezwada programme. 

At u meeting of the Madras Mabajan Sabha under the presi¬ 
dency o' Mr. L. A. Govindaroghava Iyer, Mr. ( .akkari’b lefolution 
that the “ Mabajan Sabha do accept the creed of the Congres 6 as 
adopted at the Nagpur Session ” was put and after hot discusaitr 
carri d by a large majority. 

P th. At a J-C-0 meeting at Calcutta Mr. C. R. Dass addre ing 
students explained what was Swaraj anrl unsuccessfully urgod 
them to boycott schools and colleges once more. 
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JS, ,-^ llianw a 1 a Bagh Aniversary; national mourning day ml 
h “ »• viwrerved ah over India. * 

’-lib in reply, to Mr. Raza Ali’s suggestion to suspend tbe N C-0 
campaign in order to give Lord Reading a change to study the Indian 
problem, M. Gandhi said thar there was nothing in the atmosphere to 
prevent sucn study ; that whatever disturbance there might be were 
fomented by the authorities by their unholy activities * 

" y- R ’ Das opened tbe National Medical Institute in the 

lorbes Mansions at Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on the motion of Mr. 

Vt • n 9 . resolved tha t Municipalities, Dt. & Local Boards and 
Union Committees should not bo boycotted at that stage. 

wnere the^Tatll f Pa3<i,Ve resl3tance at Mulshi Peta, Poona, 
if - n 1 ^ were to erect a dam in the rivers Nira-Mula 

r aer . ,h .i L,nd ***«» 

turned out of their^f 6 ^ 0 farmers of the villages refused to be 
resistance *** an< ^ resortQ( I to Satyagraha or passive 

oUtrur 1 Thn work" rSTth* *1 Mulshi Peta continued to 

of Mr K lUr „f V m ° f ' ha Tata * • 0" 'b“ interven- 

thaflhe < Lhi !'* WM ' ! • ’ 'be result 

president". M; r, r' i p g 01 the 1 '• ' •• Millowners’ Assoc, under the 
demands of labour the'U,‘ r‘ ! "- H a '. ldre8S he ^erred to the 

the cotton import dntv l.Vn" 0 agitation against the raising ol 
Sir Dinsbaw Wacha rv i question of Imperial preference ; 

output of Indian Mill/j, urd^T;'^ ° ^lll 6 8t<!P8 t0 increaso the 
20th. Sirdar 

under Sec. 124 A, I.’ l>. c ‘ °* tho JkaU ' at Lahore 

i-bI u T: r ;'; 8 r»;:dsh. !^r:r decl r d the District r f 

£ s £'r as? s.r.: 

21st. Judgment d-r ' rev, ? US 3,mdar declaration ceased to operate, 
f porihlir'j; the Nagpur f-iquor Riot case; out of 
22r,d. mV J A P« u Tn T 88nte,lced to R. f. 
political party’called th 6 °“ ^. ,ay anuounced <*» formation of a new 
'be AgvKhai, con sen tad J T l ,ll0gre3s£vo Fcleruion ;”-H. H. 
return to India. flnf 1 16 papty for three years after his 

MO’. l^kLa^ er teld P irotula^U ' lerencc . under the Presidency of 
Police and the non oo operators.' ™ ‘ scr,0U9 Mafias botween the 
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tytfip Lahore Municipal elections 


„(dfd 


non-co-operators ca r 
0i seats by defeating the old conservative councillors, 

Reforms Conference at Calicut held under the 
presidency of Mrs. Annie Besant to combat N-C-0 ; Resolutions 
passed supporting the Reforms and condemning N-C-O. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu addressed a largo meeting of ladies in 
Bombay on “Women and National work”, in the course of which 
she emphasised the part which women must play in the work of 
Swaraj. Women resolved to discard the shame of foreign cloth and 
take to spinning and to hand-woven cloth. 

25th. Murderous Mob outbreak at Malegaon, Nasik district, 
ending in serious loss of life and property. 

Mob outbreak at Giridhi, Sonthal Perghanaa, due to a police 
Sub-Inspector roughly handling a N-C-0 quarrel. 


At Lucknow the Dy. Commissioner tried to inaugurate at Anti- 
Revolutionary League, but it ended in an uproarious meeting of 
non co-operators under the lead of Mr. Shaukat Ali. 

26tli. M. Gandhi at Karachi interviewed deputations of Students 
and Khilafatists ; he addressed a public meeting strongly condemn¬ 
ing disorderly behaviour in meetings aud the holding of unauthorised 
hartals ; addressing the non-oo operating Municipal Councillors he 
urged nationalisation of education forthwith. 


A new organisation called “The League of Peace and Order” 
or mod under official inspiration at Lucknow to combat the N-C-0 
movement; Mr. A. P. Sen was elected president. 
vJ th. Punjab Provincial Conference held at Rawalpindi under 
the presidency of Hakim Ajm;.’ Khan ; N-C 0 resolutions passed 


May 1921 

Assam Coolie Exodus—Gurkha outrage on coolies at Chandpur—Harta 
fttmnift*.? “‘Chittagong and ChanHpur— The Afghan "bogey 1 ' started by 
m PP T , ° p“ vt ”~Gandhi-Reading internew—Amritsar Gurdwara move¬ 
ment— The Ah brothers' Apology Episode. 


2nd. Madras Govt, issued communique revising the Govt. Servants’ 
s °uductRules whereby Government servants previously debarred 
-rom joining politics were now enjoined to attend N-C-0 meetings 
with power to break them up. 

* At Karachi Swarni Govindananda was sentenced to 5 years’ 
transportation for N-C-0 work on charge of sedition. 
tj » . India Shia Conference at Lucknow under H. H. Mobd. 
. a l,ru of Bombay passed resolution to send deputation to enquire 
m o B 'dirs at Najaf the holy Moslem shrine of which was reported 

o have boau bombarded by the Allies, 
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tllRONlOLE OF EVEN'l'S M.w 

\4tjfj% Gojmpleto hartal at Chittagong aa a protest against theSiS^ifie 
^rv ten leaders prohibiting meetings and processions; 
'ajtierfmon, at the request of the Collector, matters were settle 
whereby prohibitory orders were withdrawn and the hartal w z , 
declared at an end. 

5th. Bombay Govt, issued a communique on the Shikarpur distur¬ 
bances of 19th April when a mob attacked the meeting of a Sabha 
which had declined to refuse Govt, grants, causing damages and 
injuring several persons ; armed police wa3 requisitioned who drove 
away the mob and arrested six men. 

At a meeting of the Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee, Amrit¬ 
sar, under the presidency of S. Sundar Singh Ramgharia, resolution 
was passed declaring that in view of the hostility of the officials 
towards the Gurudwara movement, the Sikhs should resort to 
passive resistance to protect their rights. 

Iho Ahmedabad Municipality passed a resolution that the sale 
of spirituous liquor, whether country or foreign, should be immedi¬ 
ately stopped within the municipal limits of the city. 

In reply to allegations of conspiracy with the Amir of Afghanis¬ 
tan, Manlana Mahomed Ali in a Press-note completely denied 
any such activities on his part and challenged the Govt, and Mr. 
Moutagu to publish authoritatively whatever they had against him. 
6tn. The fir Maharashtra Conference under t.he new Congress 
Constitution ba-*od on linguistic basis assembled at Bas 3 om, Bombay 
Presy. under Dr. S. B. Munji of Nagpur. 

7th. Pt. Arjnn Lai Sethi, N-C-O. loader of Seoni, was sentenced 
to months It. I. for national work. 

In roply to the Simla Municipal Committee welcome address, 
It. L. Lord Reading condemned violence committed by the people 
disregarding M. Gandhi’s advise to abstain from it. 
oth. Khilafat and N C-O. meetings prohibited at Calicut and the 
leaders served with notice under b.ction 144 Cv. P. C. prohibiting 
such meetings. 

9th. Mr. V. W. Joshi of Akola, N C O. leader, was sentenced to 
U months It. I. under section 124 A, I. P, C. 

10th. Meeting of the Working Committee of the Ailin'^" Con- 
fcreaft Committee at Allahabad ; Vuriom resolution were passed. 
11th. The Afghan oogey—The Pioneer and the Leader of Allaha¬ 
bad under ofliciil inspiration roundly challenged Mr. Mahomed Ali 
say definitely whether d: ctly or indirectly he was not in com¬ 
munication with the Ami; on the subject of invasion ; in reply Mr. 
Mahomod Ali emphatically denied the charge. 

Allahabad Dt. Conference under the presidency of M Mahomed 
Ah, largely attended by Congressmen from all over Iudia, considered 
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pfg py an'ipiB of work in view of impending arrest of leal? 
^isSES^jj/unotion on people to observe non-violence. 

- %t a meeting of the Amritsar Central Gurudwera Committee 
question of passive resistance was discussed ; program, e was drawn 
up to consolidate all the forces of the p.inth with a view to fortify 
' the community against Govt, aggression. 

13th. The Gandhi-Reading interview at Simla held on this and 
the following days. 

14th. Non-Brahman Political Conference at Belgium under the 
presidency of Mr. Jagdeo Rao Bhau Sabeb Pawar, who spoke on 
the difficulties of non-Brahmans in improving their lot and called 
Mr. Gandhi the apostle of polished barbarism ! It supported the 
Reforms and violently condemned the N*C-0. 

15th. Large public meetings held at the Idgah Simla, on this and 
following day where Messrs, Gandhi and Lajpat Rai received ovations 
and delivered speeches touching on the interview with Lord Reading 
and made collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

•^vRh, Government of India issued communique to remove mis¬ 
conception that had arisen in the public mind as regards Sir Henry 
Dobb:.’ mission to Kabul, but nothing particular about the work 
done by t,he mission was published. 

Woeful ^-* ur kha outrage on starving and unemployed coolies 
2 | , ar Jpur perpetrated by Govt officials. 

s • * »artal at Chandpur due to Gurkha outrage continued 

*or several days together ; all shops wore closed, schools emptied, 
courts boycotted and the servants of officials, especially Europeans, 
Mt and no food was sold to them. 

° r ^ rta l at Chittagong on account of the Gurkha outrage on 
?^>th 8 ^“udpur—continued for days. 

^5tn. The A. B. Bail way union met at Chittagong and after a pro- 
.onged Mtting declared a general sympathetic strike to last till the 
.cooly repatriation was justly settled by the Govt. 

Mass meetings were hold at Chittagong—universal sympathy 
was held out to the stranded coolies of Chandpur and collections were 
made to help them. 

26th. In a communique the Governor of Bengal declared that he 
could not properly undertake from public funds the repatriation of 
the coolies from Chandpur on the principle that in cases of In hour 
disputes the altitude of the Govt, should be one of neutrality. Later 
on Lord Sinha’s Govt. (B & O) undertook to repatriate the coolies 
from Asansol but the Bengal Govt, remained firm in their refuFal. 

Mr. C R. Das and Mrs Das at Jalpaig iri made house to house 
colled ions for rho coolies and tho Tilak Swaraj fund, 
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2% y&JSardul Singh, Secretary, Sikh Gurudwara and Punjab[\ 1 
Gffigress/Com. arrested at Lahore for alleged seditious activities^ 

. “W/N-C-0 meeting held at Jarianwalla, Punjab, under Lala 
Lajpat Rai, for the Tilak Swarai Fund collections. 

East Bengal Steamer Service stopped owing to sympathetic 
strike of the men making common cause with Ry. strikers for the 
repatriation of the Assam coolies.—Extensive strike over East 
Bengal ; at Dacca, Naraingunj, Goalundo, etc., all work-men down 
toolft in sympathy with the coolies. Courts and schools closed. 

2etrL Ladies 5 meeting at Chittagong—ornaments freely pulled out 
and given over for supporting the strikers and the coolies. 

2yth. !>ir Henry Wheeler visited Chandpur and made official in¬ 
vestigations on the Gurkha outrage on the coolies. 

- r V j a !? U j ta l1rider auspices of the Bengal Labour Federation 
Mr i Audrewa delivered lecture in connection with the cooly 
exodua at Chandpur and strongly inveighed against the Govt, for 
then^iuhuman actions and refusal to repatriate the destitute coolies, 
Public apology offered by the Ali Brothers for some of their 
speeches, which had a tendency to incite to violence, under instruc¬ 
tions from M. Gandhi. 

Gurkha soldiers brought over to Chittagong in view of the hartal 
ann strike. Great commotion in town as another outrage as at 
Chai^pur was anticipated. Strike spread to all sections of people 
30th r? fi ,,iclud ! n * law y ers and school boys 

pri m ;nul 0i In 1 ia 111 fl pre88 comm u"ique intimated suspension 

uub3 on n« P r ed, " gS against the A,i Brothers view ol the 
publication of th BIr expression of regret ant] promise for the future. 

no'ievG i r,T 8 , de an imporfa,lt Pronouncement on Govt.’s 

po.icy at the Simla Chelmsford Club (see potte). 

donev v Y^tilThn held at Broach under the prosi- 

Swarai fW V , who nr £° d ever ybody to work for 

Dromotii 0 - c - ean >ug their souls of the blot of untouchability and 

monev fnr t-h 6r, couraging spinning-wheel and collecting 

money for the lilak Swaraj fund. 


June 1921 

['“'^1*1 for th* Ksihvny and Stesme, 
: «N™ AuZh’*' 'W-N-CO anti'dfink 

—«■ •« jfsefss?"— 

to^o/nol'i,!^ a Kri I lirm t B ° Se ’ & N 0 0 worker > 8unt to jail on a dis- 

give security P °' ° * '' pe0ph at Cuttack arfd on his refining to 
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Qujrat Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Broac 


11 

2r ,___ 

^Sq^f^i^ncy of M. Mahomed Ali (see potte). 

Major Ferrar, Dt. Magistrate, Lahore, served notice on the 
secretary, City Congress Committee, prohibiting even the holding of 
a private committee meeting for members only. 

Broach Khilafat Conference passed Gandhi’s resolution expressing 
indignation at the cruel treatment meted out to the Khilafat workers 
in the N. W. F. Provinces. 

' n. Govt, of Bengal issued the Wheeler Report on the Chandpur 
cooiy outrage ; it was a white washing report and condoned the use 
o* iorce on the coolies, maintained the Govt.’s partisan spirit against 
abour and throw all the blame on the non-co-operators. 

1 ho A. B. Ry. authorities gave the strikers an ultimatum and 
admitted now recruits replacing the old stall wholesale ; but the 

new recruits had to fly away because of their wholesale boycott_ 

markets were closed against them and menials refused to serve them, 
oin. 1 tie Maharashtra Congress Subcommittee iaeued its report 
^ 9 r ^ ,e Malegaon riots. 

-- *• Pandit Makhan Lai Chaturvedy, Editor of Karmvir , arrested 

at Jubbulpure under Section 124 — A. 1. P. C. Ho was garlanded,’ 
it era ly worshipped and taken in a huge procession by the people 

14th P ° lCG 8tation - 

the arr^ eVd ’ ^ P ' VValsb - Bish °P of Assam, issued a report on 
Chandpur eem >* 11 tB in C °° ly campe and bospital3 opened for the 
of Con^rpo? 00 i 8 111 which be spoke very h 'Z h] y on tbe good work 

111 I voluuteers - 

re8olution&WA C ° ,lereS0Commifct:eO metat Bombay un der M. Gandhi ; 
the Tilak s Al0 . pa880d authorising Provincial Committees to spend 

down the duiVolN p U n d . f ° r furth «: in « , th ® caU8e of N-CO ; laying 
15th. M p N ' u ~ u lawyers and of Indiane concerning Angora. 

wer« wnlcom 1 j, 1 “embers of All-India Congress Committee 
Rs. 40,000 for'the nick'swtafFuir"' Pre36Uted 

T d * TT hi Bombay, Standing Committee of All India 

-ia.e niira ongress passed a resolution that one anna per bead 
anou.ci *e .e\ie r from all affiliated unions for funds, and all mem- 
^eis o. the committee to stand by nomination to any office or to 
any Council made by the T. U. Congrcir. 

. K * kZ,ei *ioue riot between Hindus and Mabomedans at Cbintamoni 
| Q .i ar ’ police opened hro to disperse crowd. 

• Lelgaon Dt. Khilafat Conference pn 3 -:cd resolution threaten¬ 
ing to declare an Indian republic in consultation with the Congress, 
i j rent Britain directly or through the Greeks, openly or eecretly. 
fought the Turkish Govt, of Angora. 

2(a) 
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\ 2Qi^L Lala Lajpat Rai debarred from entering Kapurtha 
\'J. y >4ak Swaraj Fund collection. 

23rd. At Simla H. E. the Viceroy received and replied to an 
address by a deputation of 33 representatives of the Ahmadiya 
community of Mahomedans who submitted that tbeir community 
was started with the object of launching a campaign against the 
foolish, un-Islamic and unpeaceful doctrines of Jehad among the 
Moslems but urged the Khilafat grievances. 

Mr. Pathak, a nori-co-operator pleader of Bhandara, was sen¬ 
tenced to 1 year R. 1. for refusing to give security. 

The C. Khilafat Committee of Nagpur passed a vote of 
confidence on the Ali Brothers and urged the Central Khilafat 
Committeo to adopt all stages of N-C 0 programme including civil 
disobedience at once. 



1 choreal Shooting Case—a Mr. Reed, manager of 
Khoreal Tea Estate, was charged with grievous hurt by a revolver 
to a cooly, the father of a girl whom, it was alleged, he wanted 
for his lust ; High Court Sessions with a European Jury tried and 
acquitted the accused. The case created a sensation as high 
European dignitaries tried to shield the accused. 

25th. Ulema Conference at Patna held under the presidency of 
Montana Abul Kalam Azad to organise Moslem divines. 

26th. Govt, of India iseupd communique on the formation of a 
committee to visit Fiji and enquire about the conditions of Indians 
there with a view to supply of Indian cooly labour. 

aii i ^ 0V ‘* ormiin hennett, chaplain, Lucknow, invited members of 
All-India Congress Com. to a garden party ; for this ho was trans¬ 
ferred! from the station by the Government. 

M. Hakim Sayoedur arrested at Calcutta for Khilafat work. 

2 J l . h .- NagPur Municipality passed resolution for the stoppage of 
all kinds of liquor, whether foreign or country, from the municipal 
area in order to promote abstinence and to improve the economic 
condition of the people. 

^o,h. Dr. M. R. Gholkar, the prominent N-C-0 leader of Nagpur, 
who was prosecuted for sedition, was discharged by the City Magis¬ 
trate for want of proof and ovidence after a protracted and 
harassing trial. 


Babu B. K. Majumdar arrested at Goalundo for his N-C 0 work 
in connection with the Ry. and Steamer Strikes. 

? c 9 '*\ Urt™ Sardl11 St,r ^ Caveissour, Secy. Sikh League, trims- 

"j,>,; n „™ ,or hh mrt '» 
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>4 /wents.—Tilak Swaraj Fund oversubscribed one cjore— 
Karachi Khilafat n> ~~ L - A1 * f “ J: ~ n — n 



\l Bombay 

i ilak Swaraj Fund 


Conference—All-India Congres:. Comn 
Huge bonfire of foreign clothes at Bombay. 

came up to about One Crore and five 


UaLu of rupees. 

Polico at Dharwar opened fire on a riotous crowd before a 
liquor shop which was being picketted by N-C*0 men. 

4tn. Lucknow Liberal League passed resolution expre^ing indig¬ 
nation at the Govt, of Bengal’s callous and indifferent treatment of 
the Assam coolies. 

Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council openod urn*. n .v 
the presidency of Nawab Sir Shamsul Huda. 

5th. Serious disturbance at Aligarh between the people and the 
Police in connection with the conviction of a political prisoner. 
Several killed and wouudod on both sides. 

6th. Tbaiia District Local Boards adopted anti-drink campaign and 
to picket and cIobo liquor Bhops within their respective area. 

7th. U. P. Liberal Assoc, presented address to the Viceroy at. Simla. 
8th! All India Khilafat Conference at Karachi with ManUna 
Mahomed Ali as president resolved to ask Muslims to iea\o British 
Army and Police. 

Madras Labour strike. H. E. the Governor met the labour 
leaders and fixed responsibility on them for any recrudescence arising 
from the strike. Ho attacked the non-co-operators and opined that 
the strike had been engineered mainly from political motive. 

9th Tamil District Non-Brahmana Conference opened at Tinno- 
velly presided over by liao Bahadur A. P. Patro. 

12th. Bombay Municipal Corporation voted a loyal address of 
welcome to be presented to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, there 
being only two dissentient Non co-operators. 

Calcutta Corporation decided to present an addross of welcome 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


14th, H. E. the Viceroy at Simla received and replied to an 
address presented by the Marwari association of Calcutta on matters 
connected with Indian trade. 

Dharwar District Conference at ite meeting on this and next 
day passed resolutions condemning the high-handedness V looal 
officials in the shooting affair and demanded an independent com¬ 


mission of enquiry. 

15th. Madras Provincial Congress Commitioe (old) meeting t 
Madras. Beginning of a split. 

1 7 th. Mr. Yakub Hussain released from jail at Coimbatore on 
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• a, f/ ‘^ertaking that he would not go to Malab 

N VTf) feo/tie Moplahs. 

djft'st meeting of the new Madras Provincial Congr. 
mittee at Trichinopoly. Split acccentuated between 
R-ijagopalachari's party and Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyenger’s pa 
19th. Report of the Indian Press Act Committee publish 
Simla (see poste). 

Lahore Municipality passed resolution condemning the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly debate which attempted to white-wash the Martial 
Law administration and officials in the Punjab. 

Tb'S Indian Central Cotton Committee, recently appointed by 
the \iovfc. of India to advise on the development of cotton trade and 
1 Jus try in India, mot in Bombay on this and three following days. 
^Gth. M. Gandhi arrived in Poona to open various memorials on the 
first anniversary of the death of the late Lokmanya Tilak. The 
Municipality presented him with an address printed on Khadi. Mr. 
Kclkar in thanking Gandhi referred to “several unpractical details’’ 
in the N CO programme which, he said, Mr. Tilak would have 
amended. 

2 1st- The Repressive Laws Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Sapru commenced its sittings at Simla. 

22nd. Sir Dinah aw Wacha, as President of the Western India 
National Liberal Assoc., wired to Viceroy and the Sec. of State 
protesting against the proposed increments in emoluments of I. C. S 
«q", U 8 1 ” teiTed recent ropliesof the Sec. of State in Parliament. 
wnV ,°I? Mmiicipa 1 Committee passed resolution condemning 
r...ention of the Seditious Meetings Act in the District. 

2-'tn. Jn reply to mischievous attempts of interested people, Dr. 
.labmdranath lagore issued statement that he had never been 
against non co-operation but was in full accord with its spirit and 
was entirely with Mahatma Gandhi. 

W.turWo at M*liari (near Sind, Hyderabad) owing to clash 
_ween loca! Khilafatista and Government-supported Aman Sabha. 

£ \ Bport ° f th , fi Indian Railway Police Committee dealing 
.' h questions of railway police, its personnel and organization, 
| nn.. ,|,i g and guarding of goods, protection of passengers, pilgrim 
traffic etc. published. 

>li. C. S. R uiga Tyer, Editor, Independent, was ordered to furnish 
tiftnin ” ‘ c ?'° surot * e 8 of Rs. 10,000 each for alleged in- 

26th T\ " 1R8 not being given, ho was sent to jail. 

, ■' M,n,stl 'y of Self Government, Government of Bengal, 
p a , 5P ,| order/'t !° a "’ Pali ties protesting against hartals and 

w. .t,d "* h "°” d h *” 
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V2(j|ik 2f»jty Girdharilal, Socretary, Jallianwala Bagh Memoriaralild*, 
pufjfLsht.'d accounts of the fund up to 30th June 1921. 

Al^India Congress Committee met in Bombay and adopted 
resoluti on s t0 boycott foreign cloth, to abstain from official rejoicingi 
during Prince of Wales's visit, and postponing civil disobedience 
till aftt° r the completion of work of Swadeshi. 

•29th. Monster meeting held at the Chowpathy Sands, Bombay, on 
boycott 5 f° r0 i6 n cloth. 

A n Agreed Summary' 5 of tho Gandhi-Koading interview was 
published by the Govt, of India. 

3lst. At Bombay a huge bon-fire of foreign cloth worth millions of 
rupeeJ was made by the people under the guidance of M. Gandhi. 


August 1921 

Ch ief Events Death anniversary of Mr. B. G. Tilak—U. P. Liberal 
Confen ence meeting at Lucknow—Meeting of the Working Committee of 
the All » n dia Congress Committee at Patna—Beginning of Moplah rebellion — 
Sheriff’s meeting fiasco at Calcutta—The Munitions Case Scandal and the 
Prostitution °f Justice 


1st. Th e hrst anniversary of the death of Mr. B. G. Tilak. 
Enthusiast colobratious all over India signalised by burning of piles 
of foreign cloth. 

Portrait of Mr. Tilak was unveiled in the ball of the Municipal 
Council of Rajahmundry which had passed resolutions on 30th July 

last endorseog N.-C.-O. 

Macias Legislative Council passed resolution, after opposition 
by the government, to reduce the number of Executive Councillors 
fixed Ior Madras from four to three at tho earliest opportunity. 

n Central Khilafat Committee meeting under the auspices of 
;! le ,y RaJ kl ya Sabha was held at Bombay, M. Gandhi presiding, 
resolutions were passed condemning Greek atrocities in Asia Minor ; 

a purse for Ks. 5,300 was given by the Parsi Sabha to the Khilafat 
Committee. 

Mr. Venkatappaiya, President, Andhra Congress Com., mali- 
follo ^ uries ^ e d oh ^h« 30th July, was discharged along with his 

Bombay Council passed resolution on the motion of Mr. Gbolapi 
in 7 f !!!! l,n 1 g depressed classes, amended by Dr. Batliwala, that free 
^^ U ‘ S0I 7 Primary education should be the aim of the Govern- 
3rd k ucational policy to he realised rb early as possible. 
*•3“^ °T ,ciI at the in ^^ e °f Dewaii Bahadur Godbole 
appointed a committee to consider and report in all thoir aspects 

rrohibitiori <1U ° et 0n ° f th “ drit,k and drug traffic ’ a,ld their total 
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Munitions Fraud Case withdrawn—scandalous statei 
■w the Advocate-General which led to a serious agitation 
Sir Thomas Holland’s resignation from the Govt, oIndia 
6\.’h. Madras Council passed a resolution to present a Welcome 
address to the Prince of Wales. 

.M. Gandhi at Aligarh with Mr. Mahomed Ali visited tho Tyluslim 
National University, delivered a lecture at the Jumraa Mosque ; S aid 
that the riots of 5th July were the ugliest blot on tho foreh ea d of 
non-co-operation. Mr. Mahomed Ali touching upon the quest j on 0 f 
the Afghan bogey denied to have ever declared that Afghans w e ro a 
fit nation to come and rule India. 


U. P. Liberal Conference opened at Lucknow uride r the 
presidency of Munahi Narayan PraBad Asthana who deny anc j e( j 
punishments for the Punjab offenders, equal treatment of Indiana [ n 
the Colonies and proper settlement of the Khilafat as pre-conc frrinnfl 
to peace in India. imona 

8th. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya lectured at Poona a Hvnnnt- 
ing Swadeshi and Cbarka. 


Mahatma Gandhi along with Mr. Mahomed Ali visited Lnnknnw 
Cawnpur, Moradabad etc, in the U. P. preaching Swacjeahi and 
khaddar. I he Lucknow Municipal Hoard’s resolution to presenr an 
address to M. Gandhi was negatived by tho President’s ca s ti n ^ vo te 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bor 0 W 
to tno Secretary of fState and the Government of India 

“Ihe Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Asaojiatiou 
alarm and i ngly resenta the agitation of European settlors of Keny,! Prt i 
' i ? b] ‘ Gt ol | forcing the hands of Government to assign inferior Z 

British Indians m tho colony and emphatically urge the Scon-tary of Stat* { [ r 
im ia to impress upon the Imperial Government the necessity of inaugnratii‘ „ 
t»ituwi b tho J obey . f strictly adhering to the principle of assigning to Bri isH 
IMmti a btatus in no way inferior to that of any other clasg of Ilia Majesty’s 


And to the President, Indian National Congress, Nairobi :—- 

Ii e Council hereby ai-sureB their brethren in East Africa in general and 
Kenya in particular of their whole-hearted sympathy and earnest resolve to 
support them in ev^ry constitutional way to obtain practical recognition of 
th ir claims to equality in that part of the Empire.” 

5*li. The Kerala patriots, Messrs. K. Gopal M<?non, Madbavan 
.'mil and Mohideen Koya were released from Cannanore jail on the 
CuiiipJetio i of their imprisonment for six months. 

16th. The Working Committee of tho All-India Congress Com¬ 
mutes met at Patna; Mr. Gandhi was asked to draw up a statement 
ok India a foreign policy. 

r Calcutta Dr. Labindra Nat.h Tngore delivered a lecture on 

national oduoaUon, iu tlie cour-e of which ho said that it was duo 
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\{ 31 J'y „ a use that the West now occupied a principal'lj|i*e 

^ ' ^rld. Sho bad achieved that eminence becauio_yAeJ 

realised some great truth in her mind and carried it out in 
.oh. 

The Lahore Municipal Committee protested against the pro- 
the Prince and declined to accord a welcome. 
j.7th. Pandit M. M. Malaviya lectured in Bombay on the necessity 
of securing changes in the central constitution of the Government 
of India. 

Tbo Calcutta Corporation in discussing the draft of tho Address 
of Welcome to bo presented to the Prince of Wales docided to omit 
all reference to the Reforms. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi visitor! Assam on N-C 0 campaign, 

20th. Beginning of Moplah Rebellion at Tiruvangadi, Malabar 
(eee poste). 

21st. A huge meeting at Lahore, presided over by Lala Lajpat 
Rai, passed the following resolution :— 

"This mass meeting views with grave apprehension and alarm the actnal 
famine conditions prevailing in the Punjab due to sudden abnormal rise in the 
Price of food-grams in spite of recent abundant rains, and condemns tho callous 
attitude of the Government in ueglecting its duty to take all necessary steps to 
me et the situation ” 

24th. Sheriff’s meeting in Calcutta under Governor Lord Ronaldsbay 
,n concert measures for welcoming the Prince of Wales was broken 
by Non •co-operators. 

Lucknow Medical Association under Dr. R, H. Tandon 
Passed resolutions protesting against the decision of the General 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom in not recognising Indian 
'Medical degrees on racial grounds and urging the Government of 
ydia to establish at an early date a General Council of Medical 
Education in India. 

Government of India Ordinance issued for proclamation of 
Martial Law in the disturbed parts of Malabar. 

27th, The 27th Session of Madras Prov. Conference opened at 
‘ anjore under the presidency of Janab Yakub Ilassau ; for his presi¬ 
dential address, ho was subsequently sent to jail for 2 yrs. Next day 
resolutions were passed deploring Moplah outbreak and deputing some 
members to Malabar on relief work declaring boycott of Prince of 
V. ale* and of foreign cloth, supporting anti-drink campaign, t-ugges- 
t,,jR ^0 stoppage of emigration, and recommending the abolition of 
untouchabilty of Panchamas. 

y**"’ Under the auspices of the National Home Rule League, the 
Bombay Provincial Reforms Conference opened in Bombayi Mrs, 
Annie Besant presiding. 
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p Mf/W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson arrived in boa. 
nk^catnpaign tour in India. 

Outbreak of Labour disturbances in Bombay mill areas 
ally spread to Madras. " , 

Sardar Mehtab Singh, M. L, C., Public Prosecutor and Dev 
President of the Punjab Legislative Council, resigned his office 
post following the Shiromani Gurdwara Committee’s resolution thaj 
Mkh members of Council should resign their seats as a protest 
against the policy of coercion and repression by Government in 
regard to the Gurdwara Reform movement. 


September 1921 

Chief Events. —Govt, move to crush Moslem agitation— Moplah rebellion 
o.,d m.litury operahons in Malabar—Arrest of the Ali Brothers, Dr. KitchleW 
and other Moslem leaders-M. Gandhi adopted the loin clolh-the great 
Karachi trial—All India Boycott movement. 

1st. H. E. Lord Willingdon made a statement in Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Council re disturbances in Malabar and labour troubles in 
Perambur and other mill areas. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai and Mr. V. N. Tewari of the 
Servants of India Society appointed members of the Indian Deputa¬ 
tion to visit British Guiana to examine the scheme of Indian coloniz¬ 
ation by the Government of that Colony. 

Picketing of foreign cloth shops began at Barabazar, Calcutta, 
weeks*' practlca y a dea ^ loc * i in business for the next three 

2nd. Sir T. Holland’s resignaiion from the Viceroy’s Council on 
account of the munitions case scandal was accepted. 

3rd. \ iceroy delivered an important speech re the political situation 
before a joint sitting of the Indian Legislature. 

5th. Bengal Council—Resolution on woman franchise lost 37 
voting for and 56 against the resolution. 

i /j? 0 Asaombly Dr. Gour moved a resolution to present a 
loyal address of welcome to the Prince ; Mr. Agnihotri unsuccessfully 
opposed on grounds of economic and political situation of the country. 
Ji , ' ie P° r t of tb 0 Indian Sugar Committee was issued. It reconi- 
men e t e formation of an Indian Sugar Board with five official and 
»ix non-official members (all to bo nominated) to organise the Sugar 
industry on the Java model. 

rn'lL ^ CalCl ! tU ’ Marw ? r ; Chamber of Commerce saw M. Gandhi 
w f ‘W* °‘ f0r8ign cloth and feting at Barabazar. 

fJ'ro? K n cloth' bUked ' hem f ° r 001 t0tally 8 " 8pe,,di "* tha im P° rfc » 
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1 fe* jfttpnstor meeting of 12,000 carters in Calcutta uni 
V»tendency of Swami Biswanand and attended by M. Gan um, 
MpssrsV^C. R. Das and Mabomed Ali resolved to follow the Cou- 
gross and to help N C O ~R S . 10,000 collected for Swaraj fund. 

14th. Mr. Mahomed Ali arrested at Waltair. 

15th. Dr. S. Kitchlew arrested at Simla and taken over to Karachi. 
6th. Mr. Gandhi at Madras touring with Mrs. Mahomed Ali. 

twenty-seven members of the Legislative Assembly formed a 
p i y to be oa.*od the Democratic Party to act and vote together in 
t iQ Assembly on some of the vital questions to secure Responsible 
Government at an early date. 

I'orty six Congress volunteers arrested for picketing foreign 
cloth shops at Bnrabazar, Calcutta. 

1 ir Ghulam Majid, Maulvi Ilassan Ahmed, Maulvi Nisar 
Ahmed and Shri Venkataramana Shankanicharyu arrested and taken 
over to Karachi. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali arrested at the Bombay Contral Khilafat 
Committee Office and taken over to Karachi. 

Mr. Gandhi warned by the Govornmont of Madras not to 
proceed to Malabar. 

I8ih. Crowded public meeting at Lahore under the presidency 
°f Lala Lajpat Rai passed resolution congratulating the arrested 
leaders—Karachi resolution repeated 

Fir Badshah Mian, the greatest Moslem divine of East Bengal, 
sentenced by Magistrate of Farid pur to 1 year’s R. I, for his Khilafat 
activity—hugo crowd of 50 thousand moslems followed him but was 
prevailed upon to disperse in peace by Mr. Das and others. 

20th Repressive Laws Committee Report published at Simla. 

Public meeting at Allahabad under the Presidency of Pt. Motilal 
Nehru passed resolution opposing any welcome to the Prince and 
censuring the Municipal Board members who voted for a welcome. 

p ublic moeting at Lahore under the auspicos of Punjab Khilafat 
committee violently protested against the proscription of the Ulemas’ 
batwa by the Government. 

2iat. Sir Jamsotjee Jeejeobhoy was elected Deputy Prosidenfc of the 
jugislativo Assembly by the President’s casting vote, Sir Jamsc*joo 
an \ >r / 0*our having both obtained an equal number of voteB, 
at i^ cm » a aj ‘d tho Central Khilafat Committee held mc'tirigs 
leader ' * *2 con ® i( - er situation created by tho n.tost of tho 
*7. ancl decided in favour of civil disobedience s;j confirmed 
iwachi resolution. 

r r f )r ‘ mV, 9; ol Fari.limr arrested and* n tenccd 

K. 1. lor N C-0 work. 

3 


to 1 yr. 
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7 - view of the shortage of khadder M, Gandhi 
saying that people must be satisfied with a loin-cloth. 

' To set the example, I propose to discard at least np to the 31st of October 
ray topi and vest and to content myself with only a loin cloth, and a 
chaddar whenever found necessary for the protection of the body.” 

In the Leg. Assembly Mr. Jadunath Majumdar’s resolution on 
early Swaraj was debated with great animation and then withdrawn 
on the 29th. 

23rd. In the Council of State Mr. Samaldas’ resolution for equality 
of status for Indians and Europeans in East Africa was carried and 
accepted by Govt. 

24th. At the Senate of the Calcutta University, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, deplored the disastrous effect of 

the non-co-operation movement on education in Bengal and said :_ 

“ It ia clear that between 40,000 and 50,000 young boys below the college 
ago, have* left schools, have been rendered idle, and have had their education 
interrupted if not linally brought to an end at an age at which the time lost 
can hur<ily if ever be made up. This wastage amongst the young buys ib nothing 
ehuit uf a national calamity " 

Kon Brahmana Conference at Trichinopoly under Mr. C. R. Reddy 
attacked and grossly stigmatised the N-C O movement. 

25th Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Bar at-Law and N C O leader of 
Chittagong arrested. 

26th The famous Karachi trial of the Ali Brothers and other 
Khiiaf.it leaders commenced at Karachi. 

2/tli Mr. G. K. Devadhar of the Servants of India Society 
proceeded to organize non-official relief to the sufferers of Malabur. 

Mr. Prabhudayal and other Congross workers arrested in the 
Etawa district, U. P. 

28th. Di\ Abdul Karim of Benares, the Khilafat leader, sentenced 
Im l yr. R. i. for amicably settling a Hindu-Moslom dispute. 

29th. Repression in Ganjam District started ; Zamindar of Gam- 
palagud and other N-C-0 workers arrested. 

v n ^ f * ^ Paranjpe sentenced to 15 months R. 1. for 

VL O work. Congress officers at Sukkur, Sind, arrested. 
oUth. Big meeting at Benares congratulating Dr. Karim for suffer¬ 
ing for the national work. 


October 1921 

dil.c.Event* Congress Working Committee meeting at Bombay— 
I n u- Wmiyar controversy on Congress constitution. The famous Karachi 
tri .l—Moilem’tgitotion and repression all over India-Kerachi resolution 
repeated from ftmdredi of platforms. 

1st Punjab fn.tne Rule Conference met at Amritaar, Lala I.ajpa t 
R'»i presiding, and^dopted N C-0 creed. 




t'biw 'mCLh Of 2 FiA'h 

gjkq Lujtftpd debate in the Bombay Legislative Council on a irf? 
i T*sffii.tio^ re preference for non-Brahmans in the public servic^-^ . 
members expressed sympathy, but deprecated communal jealousies. 

Mr. Gopalakrishnayya, N-C-0 leader, arrested at Berhamj ore. 
oeusuuon at Chittagong on gagging order passed on Mrs. Sen Gupta 

an English ady wife of Mr. Sen Gupta ; she dboteyed order and 
went about picketing. 

H. E. the Viceroy at Simla replied to an address presented by 
representatives of Mahomedan Co-operators in the Punjab. 

^nd. Mr. Radha Ramon Mitra, N C O leader, Ef awa, sentenced to 
1 yr. for N C 0 activities. 

Mr. Gopabandhu Das gagged at Cuttack. Babnji Ramdas 
arrested. 


4th. Mr. Gandhi and 47 All-India NC0 leaders issued manifesto 
on Ali Brothers arrest and reiterated the Karachi resolution asking 
Moslims to leave Army and Police and defying Government to arrest 
them. 


At ChittagODg Prof. N. C. Banerji and Sadhn Kripaldas 
sentenced to 1 yr, li. I. for NC-0 work. Mr. Sen Gupta released. 

Behar Kbilafat Conference held at Arrah with M. Shah Badra- 
uddin in the chair. Karachi resolution repeated by all standing. 

^th. Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. met at Bombay 
a,; d passed resolutions urging Indians to withdraw from the Govt, 
service and to boycott foreign cloth, postponing civil disobedience. 
a *id defining India’s foreign policy. 

8th, Memorandum issued by the Government of India on position 
°f Indians in the Dominions as placed before the Imperial Con¬ 
ference by the official representatives of India. 

Pt, R. K, Bhargava, president, Muttra Congress Committee 
sentenced to 1 Yr. for N C-0 work. His followers shouted Gandhi 
& l joy and for this they were put into prison. 

9th. Second holocaust of British cloth at Bombay lighted 1 y M. 
Gandhi at huge meeting attended by over a lakh of citi.; i ns when 
the Karachi resolution was reaffirmed and M. Gandhi made a long 
ar >d impressive speech on N-CO* 

o/vf 1 ^ r ' ^ Httdotv, presiding over the Indian Railway Asso- 

ofVh^T? 1166 * 111 *” protested against the unanimous -oncliiMon 

brr 9 ^ Committee that English domiciled companiei must go, 

* ;^ Uo0 *keae companies had done much in the past to establish 
® n Railway a on a sound basis. 

, t ^ a meeting of tbe Central Kbilafat Committee df nded 
1 y representatives from ail parts of India Mr. Cbotani, the President, 
explained how British Statesmen were trying to drive out fie 
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Vt * | 

T from Europe in spite of tbe rather friendly attitude of I'mm 

WGrntaly* |^ 

End of the protracted Nankana massacre trial—Mohant Narain 
Pis and seven others sentenced to death, S to transportation for life, 

1 7 to 7 years R. I. 

Besides the resolution boycotting the visit of his Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales, the Central Sikh League at its third 
annual session at Lyallpur also passed resolutions - adopting Non co¬ 
operation. 

14th. Poona Municipal Council passed resolution refusing to wel¬ 
come the Prince and to boycott his visit, 

15th. Mr. C, Vijayaraghavachariar, President of the Congress, 
issued a circular declaring that the meeting of A. I. C. C. fixed for 
4Hi November at Delhi be postponed. 

18th. ^ Pandit Motilal Nehru replied to President Vijayaraghava- 
chariar 8 circular re A. f. C. C. meeting and confirmed the proposal 
to hold the mooting at Delhi on November 4th—split threatened 
in the Congress camp. 

19th. A meeting of the Jain Community of Abmedabad passed 
resolutions protesting against the arbitrary action of Junagadb 
Darbar in forcibly usurping their sacred places on the Shri Girnarzi 
and praying to the British Government to safeguard the interests 
of the community and to prohibit sacrilegious acts on the part of 
the Ruling Chief concered. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru issued an elaborate statement re “ Law of 
t he Congress : who shall interpret it V ’ replying at length to President 
Mr. C. vimyaraghavachariar. 

Sir M . Vincent, Home Member, Government of India, visited 
Calicut in connection with the Moplah outbreak, 

20th. Government o 1 India announced terms of reference to the 
Burma Reforms Committee to bo presided over by the Hon’ble Sir 
A. F. Whyte. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 17 other N-O-O. workers at 
Chittagong sentenced to 3 months’ R. I. for N-C-O. work. 

Gurkha Military police at Chittagong broke out ami committed 
wanton outrage on innocent sightseers during the removal of Mr. 
Sen Gupta to .jail, maiming and wounding many, 

21st. Mr. Yakub Hu&san arrested in Madras for alleged sedition 
in nis pre>i<lo | itial -ddress at the Madras Prov. Conference. 

rr r. *! P ‘ J |k Seri ‘ Patient, Lucknow Liberal League, wired 
r o it. h. the Viceroy • — 

cl;»iow Ltb.r.l r,- ,^u.- .-liters it* respectful but emphatic pre test 
. (I, n » * u ?, k r, u a L‘ ,y l he Locftl Oovernmcr' in the Select Committee 

hmv, ini'n " U . '■ ivernor. who is ;u. Honorary Member 'the 

0 < In-l’Jn AMoeiMion w-uab r.-pr«-.-nt» Taluk-Jars, wtte tU nogotiu- 



t8KU cliiwkrctK op rPp.nts 

v\’< rnoji.-tjly. Tim l>a C un f r arK that, thn gonernl polit.iral cnpdition 
lMQ^ iWi.vv'o r 6(; and bmII murn critical by the growing agrarmu diacoiitt 
account ol tbc Government's open partiality for the Taluqdars, a nonrbel^ 
7/anun«lars and nnn-Zaroinriar members in the Council and almost , an equal 
number of officials will be pTcssed, as in the Select Committee, to vote with the 
Zemindars, thus defeating the amendments regarding heritable rights. The 
League respectfully invitee attention to the situation.” 

U. P. Provincial Conference held at Agra under M. Hasrat 
Molvani ; resolutions passed on this and following days on the boycott 
of the Prince, use of khadi. etc., and reiterating the famous Karachi 
resolution, nil standing. 

24th. Government of India announced the personnel and functions 
the deputation to British Gniana consisting of Mr. G. Keatings, 
Kesava Pillwy and Mr. V. N. Tew ary. 

25ui. U. P. Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Agra under 
M. Abul Kalam Azad — Karachi resolution repeated as elsewhere. 

^ tbe ^ rinc8 °* sailed for India. 

Moplah Riot : special police detachment attacked by tbe 
rebels noar Cberuvayur resulting in tbe death of twenty-six Mnplaha 
ancl eight among the Polico. 

November 1921 

Chief r 

sanctioned n T*?’r'Tl Ile . K ara . chi . Sentence-All-India Congress Committee 
followed Lv.e j V ‘ Disobedience— Prince of Wales’ landing in Bomba' 
repression Stan'j day *. Hartal at Calcutta and elsewhere- -All Indi'a 
volunteer organi!».i Bnd 8»ggmg orders passed-Congress and Khilafat 
K^nisaiions proclaimed unlawful. 

1st. Sentence ^iT i. , • * • 

Ali Brothers J J [ yeara r, g° rou3 imprisonment passed on 
Bbarati Krishna ^ berB \ a11 acc * uitted on cha ^o of conspiracy ; 
Mr Chot acquitted on all charges. 

undertook to sunnil offercd 60 > 000 , epimtlng-n heeJs nnd 

Mussftlmans. y one UK " moro t0 popularise KhadJar among 

113 accused 47^vere^ 9 ^^ i/0red in t%l ° ^ il***oil riot case. Out of 

..ntenc.'d As’mL.SJ «,?*"'“! k'*” , S ''7l< T i: b ' , “ l “ 0 “! ic ”‘ 

for sedinn' ^ ths N 00 loader oponed at T a ,v o 

Conferoni "L.tVP»«denH#l address to tho Mad,a - l’rovi.. . 

but did tiot defend hi "S'. M '* R ™ M PUt in a leD « thy " tat0 ““ , ‘ t 

at Ah i‘ ,Ul M " J 'f Sheriar - n Pruminont Khilafatist, arrested 

at Madras for sedition and taken over to Tanjorc. 
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4! ^Ioniana Ahmed Sayid, Secretory, Jamiat ul-Ulema 
sentenced to one year’s R. I. for Khilafat work. 

4th. A. I, C. C. Meeting at Delhi, Lala Lnjpat Rai presiding. 
Civil disobedience resolution moved by M. Gandhi was passed in a 
slightly amended form after a lengthy discussion. 

Sir P. Theagaraya Chetty was re-elected President of the 
Madras Municipal Corporation. 

Khilafat meeting at Howrah broken by Gurkha police resulting 
in a riot and firing by the police. 

5th Maulana Abdul Majid Salik, Editor of Zamindar , Lahore, 
arrested for sedition. 

In reply to a question in the U. P. Council the Raja of Muham- 
madabad stated that Govt, did not propose to disclose what, action 
would be taken against the U. P. signatories to the Leaders’ mani¬ 
festo of 4th October asking the withdrawal of Indians from the Army 
and the Police. 

A. I. C. C. meeting at Delhi continued ; Karachi resolution re¬ 
affirmed and Congress commission appointed to enquire into tho 
Malabar riots. 

7tn. Mr. Yakub Hassan convicted of sedition and sentenced to 2 
years’ imprisonment. Regarding the charge of bringing Govt, into 
hatred and contempt, Mr. Ilassan said :— 

“Greater purBouageB than myself have done that, work only too well and 
have left no field for Indians to work upon in that direction. When Mr. Lloyd 
George generously gave away Thrace anrl Smyrna—the homelands of the Turks— 
to Greece as a reward for the latter’s service in the War against the protest of 
the most important member of the British Empire iteelt, it waB this act that 
lowered the British Govt, in the estimation of the Indian people and brought it 
into hatred and contempt. Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer supplemented 
on Indian soil the Imperial Work of Mr. Lloyd George and they have eminently 
succeeded in bringing down the British Raj from the high pedestal of honour, 
ju«t ice, and truth as it existed in tho imagination of the people... 

Govt, of India appointed Mr. Venkatapathiraju, in place of 
Right Hon ble Mr. Y, S. Sastri in the Indian deputation to Fizi. 

At Chittagong several Khilafat workers including M. Nazir 
Ahmed, the Secretary was 6ent tojail. 

All India Hindu Conference, special session, commenced the 
day before under the presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai, passed resolutions 
endoising the N C O programme. 

.Second Session of Chamber of Princes opened at Delhi by the 

•ioy—only Borne 30 Princes attended, 
hth. Government of India issued the special terms to those British 
public servants in India who, in consequence of the introduction of 
Reforms, w'^hed to retire prematurely on a liberal scheme of pro¬ 
portionate pension. 
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^yhirteen journalists representing Burmese N&tionalisfc^St^s 
issued a manifesto boycotting the Whyte Committee, as the Bvksnafi^ 
Nfomatifted complete Home Rule without delay which the Whyte 
Committee could not consider or recommend. 

9th. M. Gandhi presided over the Convocation of the National 
College, Lahore, and conferred degrees on graduates. In a short 
speech he urged that no efforts Bhould be Bpared to attain Swaraj by 
the end of December. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru presiding over the Delhi Provincial Con¬ 
ference at Muttra made no speech, because, he said, it waa time for 
action and not for speech-making ; resolutions were passed on civil 
disobedience, boycott of the Prince and recommending that the 
National Congress should at once declare to the world India’s right 
to independent sovereignty. 

10th. Public meeting at Madras under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
strongly condemned the repressive policy of Govt. 

At a public meeting at Lahore M. Gandhi advised the people to 
help the Municipal Committee in the removal from its present site 
of the Lord Lawrence statue which was insulting to Indiana for the 
inscription that it bore, 

11th. Govt, of India announced appointment of a committee to 
formulate a scheme for the Indianisation of the Army. 

12th. Deputation of 18 Oudh Talukdara headed by Raja Sir Rarapal 
i , ngh waited on H. E the Viceroy and pressed before him the thorny 
issues of the Oudh Rent Act (See 22nd. Oct.). 

Mass meeting of Sikhs at Lahore protested against action of 
o\t. in taking possession of the keys of the Golden Temple and 
^arne l ovt. that if the sacred keys were not returned before the 
i» ; 1 , birth-day of Guru Nanak, serious discontent will prevail, 
i.esoiu lona were also passed for boycotting the Prince and demand¬ 
ing a ^ rukh members> of the Legislative Council to resign their seats. 

ovt. of India issued ordinance for trial by special magistrates 
of certain offences committed in Martial Law area, Malabar. 

d. L. t le Viceroy ordered release of 20 out of 86 Punjab 
Martial Law prisoners still in gaol. 

ldth. . Ahmedabad Provincial Congress Committee authorised 
n-irdoH and Ananda Taluka in Surat & Kaira districts respectively 
to start civil disobedience from 23rd November. 

Mass meeting at Calcutta maidan attended by Police constables 
y ° vr ® 1 ^ asked to give up Govt. Service and take to Charka. Some 
\ Indian constables gave up service during the next week. 

14 tli Punjab Government announced their intention to divest 
themselves in a legal manner of the control of the Sikh Golden 
lemple at Amritsar, 
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1#%. Dr. P, Varrlarajalu Naidu of Salem sentenced ra Mine 
H^hs^E. I. for N-C-0 work. 

'"Etfai Gurditta Sirigh of the Komigata Maru fame who hnd been 
evading arrest for the last seven years surrendered himsolf to the 
police following the N-C O creed. 

1/th. H. R. H the Prince of W^ales landed in Bombay—signali- 
Bed by a hartal extending all over India. The Prince delivered' 
the King’s Message before receiving the Corporation address. Riots 
in Bombay for five days doe to collision between loyalists and non- 
oo-operators. 

18th. Jamiat-ul Ulema Conference met at Lahore, under M. 
Abul Kalara Azid ; passed the following resolution after an exciting 
debate :— 

“Tue Jarniat-ul-UUma Conference does not admit the truth or falsity of the 
Btatem-nts published in tue newspapers regarding forcible conversion* of Hindus 
by Mupla is and other atrucities committed by them on Hindns, as there had been 
no proper il vestigatiou, but if the reports are true, tin n the UloraatTcondemn 
all such action ot MopUhs as the 'Koran* never sanction*! forcible conversions 
to Islam. 

Other resolutions on the boycott of the Prince, discarding of all 
foreign cloth at religious functions-, etc., were passed. 

M Gandhi in a press-note deplored tbo Bombay riots and said 
that all hope3 of the success of mass civil disobedience were shatter¬ 
ed by tho hooligans of Bombay. Re took up a five days’ fast as a 
penance for tho bins of hie countrymen. 

At Calcutta, Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the European 
Association sent strong letters to tho Bengal Govt, on tho hartal 
the 1 1 th urging Govt, to suppress the N G 0. activities. 

Congress and Khilafat Volunteer movement in Calcutta 
declared unlawful by tho Bengal Govt. 

Arrests, conviction and gagging orders passed all over Bt 3 ng d 
on Congress and Khilafat workers on this and the following days. 
Ibth. I be Frince at Poona received the Municipal address, laid 
tho MaharatU War memorial and tho foundation stone of the Sivuji 
Memorial. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued an appeal to Hindus anti Muslims to 
lj 1A0 P QaCQ with the other communities and declared that tho 
1 days of ’Swaraj’ during the Bombay riots, had stunk in hia 
nostrils. 

Series of Police raids in Calcutta during which Congress and 
Khilafat otlicea were searched, ransacked and documents seized, 

“ 0tn Manifesto issued by prominent loaders of Bengal enlisting 
themselves us volunteers in reply to the Bengal Govt, proclamation 
declaring volunteer organisation unlawful, 


■msT^ 
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'irsE meeting of th9 new Madras Provincial Congress Co 1 




tesTSfave particulars of Swadeshi progress in its report . 

5 9 P innin g* w ^ ep fs were at work and 195 looms. Khaddar was made in 
tlie Tami1 Province. Out of Rs. 60,000 provided for under this heed, 

KhiHdnr 0 !^^ 6 ! 1 , out as loan withoat Merest for 8 months for sale of 
K. addar. 150 students left schools in purtuance of the non-co-operation policy”, 


^ MoplaK I rain Tragedy—when No 77 passenger train from 
Ualicut to Madras reached Podanur station, carrying in a closed iron 
wagon a hundred Moplah prisoners, it was discovered that 66 men 
nad died of asphyxia !!!—a horrible episode in the suppression of 
the Moplah riot. 

21st. Moularia Abdul Majid Sheriar sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. 

Jamiat-ul-Ulema conference at Lahore re affirmed the Karachi 
resolution and strongly protested against tha proscription of the 
Ulemas 5 Fatwa which they reiterated. 

In the Bengal Council the Governor made a long speech on the 
political situation in Calcutta and justified the indiscriminate policy 
of repression. 


22nd. Bombay University presented an address of welcome to the 
rince—Students did not take part. 

M. Gandhi issued another manifesto to his co-workers to con¬ 
trol the forces of violence before he broke his fast, 

^ An Anglo Afghan treaty was signed at Kabul. 

^° ru Prince at Baroda entertained by the Maharaja. 

Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpando, the Karnatalc leader, was 
Een eDce d by Dharwar Sessions Judge to 6 months 5 simple imprison* 
nient under 124 A. I. P. C. 

^i'amarhi Congress Office raided and broken up by Police. 

Congress Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in U. P. 

j ] hi gagged and the Seditious Meetings Act applied for six 
months. 


M orking Committee of A. I. C. C. mot at Bombay and reviewed 
toe situation since riots tbero. 

Indian Mining Federation and Ind. Min. Assocn. pat ;ed resolu¬ 
tions requesting Govt, either to strangle the coming Trade Union 
Rnr!^ 6 ? 8 ^ or to afford protection to employers for this 

onnn t ^eir Indian members had subsequently to apologise iu the 

^4th fade Uni0U Congrej9t 

wnrlr at* V * dl8turb *"^ in Bangalore over arrest of Khile 
worker^ dispersed by police fire. 

tad V Pi* 1 * U Secretary, Congress Committee of Raugpur, ? 

* Imi ar arreets followed in other districts in Bengal and 
secretary, Congress Committee, Cuttack sont to Jail. 

3(a) 
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• V 2&jg^. ) All public meetings prohibited at Dacca undor S. 1 14. 

26th. H. E. the Viceroy at Delhi replied to the address 
Piiignb Chamber of Commerce touching upon the political situation 
and gave his fiat for official repression of Congress and Khilafat 
activities. 

Indian Association, Calcutta, passed resolution expressing indig¬ 
nation and horror at the Moplah Train Tragedy. 

Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in Assam. 

27th. Bengal Congress and Khilafat Committees voted Mr. C. R. 
Das with full dictatorial powers in view of the grave situation facing 
them, and issued appeal to the people to enrol as volunteers under 
his leadership. 

Congress and Khilafat volunteers arrested wholesale at Rangpur, 
Barisal, Chittagong and other places in E. Bengal. 

Assam Congress volunteers began to be enrolled and re-organised. 
28th. Meerut City gagged for 2 months—Congress and Khilafat 
offices searched and ransacked—so, too, at Sahabad and other places 
of the U. P. 

29th. Prince at Ajmer—complete hartal in town—all leading 
N-C-O. workers were arrested. 

Bombay Congress Committee passed resolution expressing regret 
for the Bombay disturbances. 

30th. The Committee appointed by Madras Government under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Knapp began its enquiry at Coimbatore rs 
Moplah Train tragedy. 

IL E. Viceroy received a deputation of Delhi Mussalman loyal¬ 
ists and co operators re Moslem grievances in Turkey, etc. and 
assured, them of his sympathy and help. 

Mr. J. L. Banneijea arrested at Rampurbat on sedition charge- 
Messrs Phukan and Bardoli with several Congress workers arrested 
at Guuhati. 

Trade Union Congress opened at Jharia under the presidency 
of Mr. J. Baptista. (see poste). 

December 1921 

Chief Events.—Prince of Wales' tour marked bv 1 hartals ad-lurning 
ack of citizens almost everywhere in British India—N-C O revolt against 
inlawful laws” of Govt.—Wholesale Govt, repression—Lord Sinha’s resigna 
i of Governorship Arrest of almost all Congress & Khilafat Leaders : 
isra Das, Lajpat Rai, Motilil Nehru & others—Arrest of Indian Ladies 
olitical grounds. 

H M. The King wired tr> H. M, The Amir expressing pleasure 
■ Afghan peace-treaty ratified 
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vide nee that the death of the 60 out of 100 Moplabs was 
fibmnisphyxia in an air-tight goods-van. 

All-India Trade Union Congress at Jbaria passed Swaraj and 
Swadeshi resolutions (q. v.) 

Messrs Phukan and Bardoli, Bars-al-law, N C O leaders of Assam 
convicted under S. 108 Cr. Fr. Code and sentenced to 1 year S. I.— 
36 volunteers at Brubmanbaria convicted for picketing. 

2nd. Mr. C. R. Das issued message to Congress-workers dwelling 
upon the importance of non-violence inspite of great provocation 
given by the Police ; also to enroll a million congress volunteers. 

Combined Conference of five Mahratta Congress Committees 
led by Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona met at Akola to discuss their 
position under the Gandhian creed and expressed their strong dissent 
from the policy of the Congress, Resolutions passed opposing : non¬ 
violence in all cases, non defence in courts, non-entry into councils 
and public boards, 

3rd, The Prince attended State Banquet at Bikaner. 

Non-co-operation—Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Gopicband, Messrs. 
Sanatanam, Malik Lai Khan and other Congress leaders were arrested 
at Lahore for holding a private committee meeting in alleged 
contravention of the Seditious Meetings Act. Mr. S. E. Stokes, the 
American disciple of Gandhi, was arrested for writing article expos 
iog the begar (forced impressed labour) scandal of the Hills for which 
he was charged with sedition. 

4th. Viceroy came down to Calcutta in view 6f the forth-coming 
Prince s Visit to tho city and the threatened hartal. 

Knapp Com. Indian Members insulted by Mr. Reeve, the Ry. 
Inspector, and prevented from examining the Fatal Van. 

C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference held at Akola under 
Mr. N. Kelkar and passed resolutions on this and the following day 
as at the last conference (see above —2nd). 

5th. Non-co operation—At Allahabad Pt. Motilal Nehru was 
served with a notice that he will be held personally liable for any 
disturbance during the forthcoming visit of the Prince. 

Anglo-Indians of Calcutta presented address to Viceroy arid 
demanded that Anglo-Indian education be made a special preserxe 
under the Central Govt, and removed from under the Indian Minis 
ters of Provincial Govts, as arranged under the Reforms, 

Lord Sinha’s resignation of Governorship of B. and O. Owing 
to ill health announced to take effect from 29 Nov. H. M. the King 
sent a message of regrei. It ivas popularly believed that hie resign 
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wni_ rluo to difference of opinion with, and insubordwmiln 
i> European subordinates and a rumour was current tlW he 1 
V i i sought to be made a scape-goat by being required to arrest 
Gandhi. 

6th. Non-co operation—Master C. R. Das along with 4 other 
volunteers arrested in Calcutta for peaceful picketing of cloth shop 
and selling Khadder for which he was mercilessly beaten by 
European sergeants. 

A,. Lucknow orders under S. 144 was passed prohibiting for 
2 months all meetings and postings and distribution of leaflets 'on 
boycott. Moul. Salamatuallah, Messrs. Balmokund, Bajpai, Mohan 
iai and other Kbilafat workers arrested. 

In Allahabad district Pt. Kapildeo Malaviya, Secy, Dist. Con¬ 
gress Committee arrested along with office-bearers of the congress 
committee of the Saraon Tehsil. 

I-1 nf P t U t, ndit8 t M °*i Ial NeHru, Jawahar lal, Shamlal and Mohan 
Ial d the great .Nehru famdy, Mr. George Joseph {Editor, “Imlepen- 
dent > and Messrs R. N. Basu, I). P. Tandon (Chairman, Allahabad 
.lume pality) K. Jaffen, G. S. Misra and other leaders arrested, 

if i , , h ! £ hc9s • ° { the Provincial Congress Committee and the 
“ Committee were ransacked and all papers taken away. 
■fJIababad meeting to elect delegates to the Abmedabad Con- 
gress prohibited. 

with Solf R ' Da8 ’ ^ r3 ' U A mi,a Dev ‘. Miss Suniti Debi along 
Eked UP in r ai r re8ted at CalCUtta for 8elling Khadder ’ and 

Dari^lini 0 “? 8ti r ng f pro ° eB8ion9 Prohibited for two months at 
»U«ied MZ JaDller J ea Bentenced to two years, R. I. for 

Calcutta Moderates under the load of Sir Binode Mitter gave 
dinner to Viceroy who spoke on present situation. 

Sentence passed on Allahabad leaders charged with being con- 

lad ', n M h u eld Within t|lB « a °< ; accused totaling to 

• a? fi « M t da J Nehru 8en,cnced 'o 6 months’ S. I. and Ks. 

R N R « l8nd ° n l 8 months and Rj. 250 ; Messrs Jaffri and 
« N. Basu 6 months and Rs. 100 ; other cases adjourned. 

8. Q.kJ? fiSS. ““ bu,J tb« lb* CoL 

a I Z '--y *vrrt,.-„ her-. ,-.i . h , £*„»!.. b*j s r . Rh t to 
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i SjjjfC IjJI>n-co-operation.—In Calcutta whole town in cot%^fi(t»n 
* ^>§^la4t*day 5 s arrest of the ladies. Mrs. C. R. Das arid party rT^Jbdj 
"^jTTO^pd^vtlonaily from jail on their refusing to find bail. They resumed 
pic feting cloth-shops and selling Kbaddar joined by numerous other 
lady volunteers, specially Sikh ladies ; Calcutta students came out 
in hundreds, joined the prohibited volunteers corps, and marched out 
'with Khaddar on, seeking imprisonment. 170 arrested during the day. 

At Delhi Mr. Suraj Ban, Bar-at-law, Secretary, Dist. Cong. Com. 
arrested. In the U. P. Legislative Council Pundir H. N. Knuzru 
moved for an adjournment of the House to consider the political 
situation when Governor Sir H. Butler dramatically entered, delivered 
a speech declaiming against picketing and disallowed Pt. Kunzru’s 
motion. 

9th. The Prince at Lucknow ; received the Municipal Address of 
loyalty and one from the U. P. Council. Partial hartal in town. 

Non-co-operation— Congress leaders of Cocanada District arrest¬ 
ed under Section 107 Cr. P. C.—Master Das at Calcutta sentenced to 
6 months R. I. and Rs. 100 fine for picketing—Great excitement at 
Calcutta for patrolling of town by European Military police with 
Machine guns and batch after batch of volunteers offering for 
arrest—175 arrested in all.—At Basti, U. P., the Secy, and Asst. 
Secy., Tehsil Congress Com. sentenced to 1 year’s R. I. under S. 
10*.— At Ballia Swami Brahmanand Bharati, a groat religious 
leader, and Syed Manzur Hosaain sentenced to 6 months and 
Ml other local Congress leaders arrested. Mrs. Motilal Nehru issued 
mec-sage exhorting youngmen to enlist as volunteers and fill British 
jails.—At Amritsar Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Gurbaksb Rai, national, 
leaders, ordered to furnish security of R«, 10,000 to keep peace for 
1 year, refusing which they were sentenced to 1 year each. 

At Madras, Criminal Law Amend. Act Part II (Unlawful 
Associations) promulgated by Govt, order. 

10th. Non co operation—Govt, of B. & O. declared all Congress, 
Miilafat and other national volunteer associations unlawful.—Mr. 
C. R. Das, Maulana A. K. Azad, B. N Sasmal, Padmamj lain, 
Ambica Pr. Bajpai, M. Akrain Khan and in all some 150 arres¬ 
ted in Calcutta which beoatne panic-ridden owing to Militaiy pmad 
lr 'g streetB with Lewis guns. Wave after wave volunteer-batches 
^ame upon the Polico officers to meet imprisonment immediately after 
news of Mr. Das and the leaders’ arrest sproad. Indiscriminate and 
wholesale arrests, house-searches, raids etc. by Cal. Police, Principal 
Heramba Maitra brutally assaulted by European Boldiera in the street. 

At Allahabad Mr. George Joseph sentenced to .18 months’ S. I. 
&nd fine of Rs, 1,000 on one charge and 0 months and Ra. 1,000 fine 
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Voitjfrcpiifl count. Pts. Gauri Shankar Misra and K. B. Matl 
6 months and Rs. 200 fine. 

Ali Political meetings prohibited at Etawah, U. P. 

Police raided Congress and Khilalat offices and National school 
at Gaya—Allahabad Municipal Board meeting adjourned sine die on 
question of presenting address to the Prince as a protest against all¬ 
round repression.—At Lahore Police searched the premises of local 
vernacular Presses and of Lala Lajpafc Rai, Pt. Rambhuj Dutt, Prof. 
Ruchi Ram, Mr. Sanatanara and other national leaders ;—Lala Sham 
lal, Editor of Kesari and six Akali Sikh leaders were arrested for 
contravening the Seditious Meetings Act.—At Sialkot 14 Congress¬ 
men arrested.—At Patna the ‘Aladal Press 5 was mercilessly ransacked 
by the Police for four hours and all papers taken out. 

Viceroy in Council refused to accept resolution of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in last session, re separation of .judicial and 
executive functions, on plea of great expenditure—Hon. Mr. Raza 
Ali, Member, Council of State, wired to Viceroy at Calcutta emphati¬ 
cally protesting against policy of repression. 

lith. Non-co-operation.—At Calcutta, Mr. H. M. Gandhi 
with a batch of Volunteers arrested for picketing. Congress and 
Kbilafat offices were again raided by the Police and all documents 
and papers seized. 

fej. K. Chaliha, president, Assam Cong. Comm, arrested at 
Gauhati, 

12th. 1 he Prince at Allahabad attended official functions. Com¬ 

plete hartal in town ; all sbutterB of houses and all shops and bazars 
closed, In the deserted streets stray Anglo-Indian crowds and Govt, 
school students greeted the Prince. 

Non co operation —at Dacca Congress and Khilafat Secretaries 
arrested and all political meetings prohibited for on? month. In 
honour of the arrest of Mr. Das and other leaders town was illumi¬ 
nated and a bon tire made of foreign cloth.—At Delhi Mr. Asaf Ali 
Bar-at-Law and 53 other national leaders arrested for being volun¬ 
teer.— At Burma Seditious Meetings Act promulgated at Rangoon, 
Mandalay, Iuaeiu and Hautawaddy. —At Lahore the trial of Lala 
Lajpafc Rai and other Congress leaders opened. No defence taken 
by the accused ‘ as they were convinced that the Government could 
not pay even a decent respect to its own laws.” At Pratabgarh 
Moul. M. A. Sherwani sentenced to 18 months R. I. 

13th. The Prince at Benares received address from Hindu Uni- 
vet’oity and dugree of D L. Complete hartal in town except at 
R imnagar of thi Bonaros -State. University students did not attend, 
hall being tilled by Anglo-Indian boys. 
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fpn/co operation—Ah Calcutta students emptied out 
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* Mf 1 remained on strike til] the Prince left Calcutta. Dinner 

^bpio^d to be given by the High Court Bar to the Viceroy at the 
H. Court dropped. Howrah Bar boycotted during the Prince’s 
stay by the pleaders and the litigant public. 

-^ n P UT O a b, Govt, issued notification declaring Congress and 
Kbilafat Volunteer organisations unlawful. At Delhi Mr. Asaf Ali 
sentenced to 18 months S. I. ; other volunteers from 6 to 12 months. 
Messrs Abdur Rahaman, Taqui, Haskar and other Congress men 
arrested. At Poona picketing of liquor shops prohibited, At Patna 
Mr. K. Kushin, Sec. Khilafat Com. arrested. 


Madras Council—heated debate over the Moplah Train tTagedv led by Mr. 
R. K. Shunmueam Chcttiar • “The appointment of Mr. Knapp, the Martial Law 
Authority of Malabar under whom the dark tragedy happened as the head of the 
Committee to enquire into the affair left, the rmlv possible inference in the mind 
nf the pe°ple, viz. that here as in the Punjab, a ‘process of white-washing was in 
progress. M & 


14th. The Prince at Nepal. 

Non-co operation—At Calcutta 70 volunteers arrested. Col¬ 
leges & schools closed being boycotted by students. At Allahabad 
Ccmg. Office raided by Police while a meeting of the Provincial Cong. 
Com, was being held ; 45 members were arrested for voting for the 
volunteer organisation. At Poona Civil resisters, Messrs N. C. Kelkar 
Paranjpo (Editor, Swarjya), Bhopatkar (Editor, Loksangraha ) } Gokhale 
(Editor, Maharaita ), Dr. K. Damle (Editor, Raja Karan) began pickot- 
ln 8 of liquor shops against Magistrate’s ordor. 

his claim*?* . receivt,fi address from Bengal Mahajan Sabha k in reply reiterated 
17th N t0T Justice and for “law & order. n He referred to the events of 

threat ~ • >V ’ ^aracterieed it as intimidation, coercion, unlawful pressure and 
Govt fc!!nV*\i Ht ' vhioh the “law-abiding’’ citizens having asked for protection 
■ °ok an those steps against which there was an outcry of repression. 

15th. The Prince on shooting trip in Nepal. 

n 0n ^ 0 - ° PeTat * 0r, “~Messrs ’Rajagopalachari, Ramaswami Naicker 
lI1( Dr. Rajam, leaders of Vellore, charged for picketing ag u'nst drink. 

- Calcutta 200 volunteers out for picketing ; 120 more arrest- 
, ‘ ^p.°. vpr ^ nn Cjl bouse searches, arrests and convictions of volun- 
*5 ui* f ’• roll of honour’ up to date reported to be 400. 

at O^i ^ ' anr ^ ^ ou bati 96. Wholesale strike of ship coolies 
q j 1 r Dock for alleged snatching and stamping with foot upon 
- ..1 11 Ca J ,R by some European Sergeant ; steamers in docks and 
J 0 las , ay tor days. Mufussil colleges gradually boycotted and 
emptied by students. 

At Benares Babus Bbagwandas. Satyadev and Ft, Shivnaraya.i 
Misra arrested for publishing a hartal notico. 
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, \ ary, National Liberal League, Calcutta vainly wil 

noeroy protesting against police and military terrorism. 

jSii'ltnow Liberal Loaguo wirod to Viceroy and G. P, Govt. 

a resolution 9trongly protesting against unlawful Govt. repression. 

At, Poona public meeting held under Mr. Kelkar and his friends 
protesting against the Magietrate’a order against picketing and ask* 
ing the people to resort to civil resistance. Batches of young men 
under the lead of Mr. Kelkar and other leaders begun picketing, 
wero arrested, lod to the police station and then lot ofT. 

L6th. Non co-operation—Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-advooato 
Genl. of Madras, a moderate, issued manifesto renouncing hia titles 
and seat in the Council in protest of Govt, repression and its 
unconstitutional interference with the liberty of the people. 

At Calcutta unprecedented volunteer enthusiasm—400 out, 120 
arrested. In Mofussil Bengal up-to-date arrests 72 Naraingunj, 200 
Madaripur,. smaller numbers elsewhere. Cal. Medical College 
Btudenta joined strike up to 31at. Mr. C. R. Das issuod appeal to 
people. Moderates manifesto headed by Sir A. Choudhury, Sir P. 
C. Roy and others against ruthless Govt, repression issued. 

At Allahabad 100 new volunteers enrolled. Mr. Kabasi, 2nd 
Editor, Independent, sentenced to 6 months* R. J, 

At Poo n iv ( [)occan Sahbn. parsed resolution condemning order 
againut picketing—volunteers continue picketing liquor-shops. At 
Lahoie trial of Lala Lajpat Rai others resumed inside jail in 
camera lnspite of protest. 

Mop 1 ah casualties since outbreak issued : killed 1,826, wounded 
1 ,-jOO, captured 5,400, surrendered 14,000 approximately, 

! 7th. \ iceroy met. Pt, Miilaviya in interview and discussed about 
suggested Round Table Conference. 


Non-co-operation —Calcutta—students strike complete and 
extending all over Bengal, flood of volunteers increasing—450 out, 
“ arrested volunteers courting arrest in larger numbers all over 
Ehngal. M. Abdul Musabir Chowdhury, Khilafat President of 
Miliar, Assam, sentenced to I yr. R. I ; M. Akram Khan,. Editor, 
Mub'.wdi sentenced to 1 yr. R. I, for sedition. Cal. Civil Guards 

an ^ I 0t l° D 8e in the streets with the placard 

Civil Guard”. 


Ai^ Allahabad Pts. Shamlal & Mahonlal Nehru sentenced to 6 
montla I & R 9 . 100/ fine. At Lucknow Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
samn ; also to \1. Suxena. Drs. L. Sahani, S. Narain, Pt. B. Bappa, 
i R ™*achand,^r, Lai Bahadur. KhiUfatiate, Hakim 

Abdul Wall, Sal am ut nlla, Shakut Ali, S M. Nawab and others 
nioro severely punished : 1 yr arid Rs. 200/-oftch, 
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tLapknow Sir H. Batler at a Durbar outlined 
re^«-J3siori .or alleged breaking the law and congratulated 
^ ro ^ /ro!,liIbB l ‘ olliov ^l Which ho detailed at length. 

'V. Ahmedabad, Surat and Nadiad Govt, took forcible posses 
B,0n 0 Schools which had previously been transferred to 

tha conuol of National Education Board by the Municipalities. 

loth. Madras Liberal League under Sir P. S. Shivaswami Iyer 
wired resolution protesting against Govt, policy of repression. 
Eewan Bahadur M. O Burthaaarathy Aiyangar wrote to Gove 
relinquishing titles, etc, to save the “last little self-respect still 
lingering in me”, 

At Calcutta /00 volunteers out, 300 arrested. 

19th. B. & 0. Govt, notified that in response to representation of 
H Council Members headed by Mr. Hasan Imam repressive action 
under Cr. Law Amendment Act to be postponed. 

In Bengal Council, Governor made a long statement on repres, 
a ion and non*co operation. Heated debate led by Mr. S. N. Mallicl; 
At Calcutta Ft, Malaviya had a long interview with Mr. C. R. £) ft s in 
the gaol— 530 volunteers out picketing. 250 arrested. Mr. Wajid Ali 
the celebrated Chand Mia of Karatia, sentenced to 3 months’ 
I & Rs, 90,000 security 1 


Mr. Jamuadas Dwarkudns and Ft. H. N. Kunzru had a long 
interview with M. Gandhi at li Sabarmati Ashram.” 

. At Lahore, Mr. Stokea sentenced to G months’ S. I, ; Lala 
rilokchand sentenced to 3 months’ S. I and 200/-fine. At Poona 
shop-keepers enrol as civil reeisters picketing liquor-shops, 
“^y frosted, taken to the police station and then let off. 
y Ul< In the H. of Commons Mr. Montagu replying to Mr Ben 
^Poor said that there was no “repression” in India, only action lmd 

Uien taken to prevent civil disturbances and breaches of public 
order. 


Allahabad Moderates, Messrs. Kaza Ali, N. P. A6tbana, G. L 
garwala, lawari Saran, D. C. Banerji and 20 otherf, issued mani* 
flst0 hi roply to Sir H. Butler (see 17th) emphatically protesting 
a f?aniat Govt, policy of repression. 

Madras Vakils’ Association passed resolution protesting against 
a huse of the Criminal Law by Govt, in repressing N-C O. 

Hon. Lala Sukhbir Singh, Member, Council of StiUo, wired to 
ieeroy suggesting Round Table Conference under the Chairmanship 
*L R< H. the Priuce of Wales ! 

Non-co-operation —At Allahabad 50 volunteers convicted and 
sentenced. Seourity of R^. 2,000 of the lnd* m-udnit forfoited. 
100 volunteers including Mr. Jairam, Congress Socretary, and Pt. 
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sons and nephews arrested for picketing a schoiVSLlfc 
bnffbtJiow'B volunteers convioted and 20 arrested. At Delhi 
^hau-itaf Lai sentenoed to 4 months’ R. I, along with 35 othors. At 
Caloutta 700 volunteers were out, to declare hartal, 320 arrested ; lady 
volunteers out in increasing numbers from this date. Children arrest¬ 
ed and then let off thoy cried for re-arrest and surreptitiously 
entered the lock ups. At Pirojpur Sreemati Saraju Devi and school¬ 
boys arrested. At Dacca Dr. P. C. Ghosh and others arrested. 
At Ranchi 40 arrested. At Hyderabad, Sind, Mr. Daulatram, Cong. 
Sec., sentenced to 2 years R. I. And so on all over India. 

9 lst. Malaviya Deputation presented address to Viceroy on £ pro- 
sent situation, in reply to which H. E. said that he could not oomply 
with their request of suspending repression. 

Gandhi in reply to Lord Ronaldebay’a last speech (l9th.) 
said that the political situation was the creation of the Govt, aud 
that he for one did Dot want any conference. 

Mr. P. Muhammad Khan, M. L. A. made press statement strongly 
opposing Round 1 able Conference which was bound to be infructuous 
like the Gandhi Reading and the Das-Ronaldshay interviews. He 
thought that Govt, knew people’s grievances well enough and 
a conference was useless ; that he would oppose it in the Council 
if proposed. 


Non-co operation At Allahabad Pt. Malaviya’s sons and 
nephews re eased ; others convicted to 1 months’ R. I. At Vellore 
. j igopalachari, Genl. Sec., Cong, and Subramanya Sastri of Arni, 

. Fr ° V ‘ ? om - 8en tenced to 3 months’ R. I. At Calcutta 

anes e . In Muffasil Bengal students left school and enrolled 

XT l ° u un,e0r6, Abdur Rashid, Vice-chairman Diet. Board, 

Noakhali, and M. Ibrahim sentenced to 1 yr. 

Bebar Govt, issued communique stating that in view of R. T. 
Conference recent political prisoners to be conditionally released— 
no one actually released as no one accepted the conditions. 

J. . Governor refused to call special session of Council on 
puisition of members to discuss the political situation. U. P. 
C iiarohor of Commerce protested against the arbitrary order. 

^ ' Deputation of Bengal Moslem loyalists waited upon Viceroy 

at Calcutta to represent moderate Moslem feeling on Khilafat ! 

Prince at Patna received official welcome-town in hartal. 

m rJ r i Tn U * Laipat Mp - Sanatanam, Dr. Gopi Chand, and 
Malik La) Khan resumed In Lahore central jail,—they all refused to 
• a any statement or take any defence as thoy did not recognise 
’ • k. I a Govardhandas, local Cong, president, Mr. Dilwar 


s i , v oong, presiaent, Mr. JJilwar 

1 ^*y, and many congress volunteers arrested. At Calcutta 
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lagfe nithjber of mill-bands out; from this date —250 arrested, -jttfe- 
\ : ,/Darbhanga Municipality, M. Mohd. Jalil resigned 6 lrcSj 

j^ost^itii protest. 

2ord. Pt. Malaviya bad long interview with Bengal Gov ernor on 
the question of release of political prisoners convicted under Cr. Law 
Amend. Act, in connection with Bound Table conference and left 
or Ahmedabad to attend Congress, 

Non co operation.—At Calcutta 2000 volunteers out, 500 arres¬ 
ted ; 18,000 mill-hands on strike ; Volunteer enthusiasm and arrest 
kept whole city in commotion—many alleged atrocities by civil 
guards and their friends; Messrs. B. N. Burman and Padamraj Jain 
sentenced to 1 yr, R. I. 

At Allahabad, a numbor of Rajas and Talukdars issued a counter- 
manifesto against the Liberals’ protest (20th) fully justifying Govt, 
action and citing the example of Russia as a warning ! 

At Poona civil resisters were again out picketing ; —arrested and 
lined and fine realised by issuing distress warrants. TJp to date 
Dumber of civil resisters convicted 260. 

24th. H. R. H. the Prince in Calcutta—great reception by the 
Europeans, the Indian aristocr icy and Council Members—complete 
hartal in thb ..ndian quarter—city partially dark at night owing to 
strike amongst municipal hands ; Indian quarter absolu tely quiet and 
terror stricken . 

M Gandhi in reply to the Viceroy (22nd) made a stntr -ent to 
a :ress representative alleging that the Viceroy was inching the 
European against congress-mcn by saying that the N-C O hartal was 
meant as an insult to the Priuce. 

All-India Congress Committee under Hakim Ajmal Khan met 
at Ahmedabad on the evo of the ^National Congress session 1o 
consider resolutions to be passed in the open congress. 

Mrs. Motilal Nehru opened the Alblndia Swadeshi Exhibition 
at Ahmedabad before a large audience of concressmen. whore 
: amongst other things the complete process of K .udi manufacture 
was shown and explained. 

Non-co-operation.—At Nasik Mr. Oaka, muni, ipal president, 
resigned. At Poona civil resisters continue picketing, some convict¬ 
ed and sentenced >> months’ R. I. At Lahore volunteer processions 
broken up hv a novel plan from this date, viz water hos*' turned 
on them. At Allahabad Mr. M Desai, Editor, the manuscript 
Independent, sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. ; 62 picketed arrested. 

Ai. Calcutta Mr. Satcowripati Roy, Swarai Visudhanand, 
Lachmau Siogh, volurteor-Icaders, arrested. At Gauhaii 60 volpn, 
tears including leading pleaders arrested 
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'JSht-ally riot at Calcutta started by drunken 
who killed 1 and wounded 23 Moslems. 
i$X Benares Congress office broken up by police and its Sec. 
arrested—rush of volunteers in the streets—150 arrested. 

26th. Indian Social Conference at Ahmedabad, Mr. K. Natarajan, 
president. Resolutions passed for abolition of untouchability, caste- 
system, drink, and extension of female education. 

All India Khilafat Conference at Ahmedabad under Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. 

At Calcutta Police constable found shot dead at night. Police 
raid at Machuabazar where mosques were alleged to have been broken 
upon and desecrated. 

27th. T ndian National Congress in Session at Ahmedabad. 

All India Khilafat Conference—Independence resolution of 
HaBrat Mohani ruled out of order by the president. Upon this, 
after conference ended, Mr. Mohani appealed to his followers to stay 
and pass his resolution. This waB done. 

Govt, of India appointed the Racial Distinctions Committee to 
consider the existing racial discriminations in criminal law between 
Indians and Europeans. 

28th. Fourth session of AlMndia Liberal Federation held at 
Allahabad with Mr. Govindaraghava Iyer as president, Pt, H. N. 
Kunzru, in bis welcome address as chairman, Btrongly deprecated 
Govt e repressive policy. 

All-India Police Conference held its first session at Howrah with 
Iti ' saheb P. C. Biswas as president. 

^National Congress rejected Pt. Malaviya’s motion urging the 
Congress to declare its desire for a round table conference by a large 
majority. M. Gandhi said that personally he was neither for nor 
against any conference, but there was nothing in the Viceregal pro¬ 
nouncement which could justify such a step. 

Pt Malaviya signed Congress creed and became ex-officio 
momb'. j i of the All India Committee. 

At Benares Sirdar Abdul Karim Khan of Kabul with 30 volun¬ 
teers arrested. Fewer arrestB at other places. 

29th. Second sesRion of the All-India Students' Conference hold 
at Ahmedabad with Mrs. Naidu as president. 

Burma Govt, ordered 32 Indians and 1G Burmana to leave 
Rangoon within 24 hours' and not to come back before 12 Jan in 
view oF the Princes’ visit ! 

Volunteer activity resumed in Calcutta. 

Public meeting bald at Lahore despite prohibition under Sedi- 
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r. tio Meetings Act attended by 400, for which Lala BaishanaOT^aid , 
r \ r ^o€E^pWgress leaders arrested next day. 

Commotion in Police Conference, Howrah, on the president 
being peremptorily ordered by the lnsp. Genl. of Police to leave 
Calcutta for his outspoken Presidential Address. 

30th. 14th session of the All India Muslim League held at 
Ahmedabad with M. Hasrat Mohani as president who pleaded for 
the declaration of Indian Independence at once,—the resolution was 
however defeated by a majority. 

Congress Working Committee passed resolution urging all Prov. 
Committees to enlist volunteers preparatory to civil disobedience 
to be started from 15th Jan, next. At Calcutta 60 volunteers 
arrested. 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales left Calcutta for Rangoon after 
unveiling the European War Memorial on the Maidan in State, 

31st. Poona picketing and arrest3 continued as before. 

Editor and Printer, Rangoon Mail , charged with sedition and 
aentenced to 2 years 6 months’ S. I. 



January 1922 

Chief Events.—Prince’s Tour in Burma, Madras and C. P. — Riot at 
Madras on Prince’s visit—The Malaviya Conference Fiasco— Repression and 
Volunteer activity slackened—Trial of Lajpat Rai, Rajagopalachariar and 
other Leaders and their sentence—All-India preparation for Civil Disobe¬ 
dience.— 

At Delhi 110 volunteers arrested. At Calcutta several mills 
closed owing to strike of labourers in protest of victimisation of 
their leaders for joining N C-O. 

II. R. H. The Prince arrived at Rangoon. 

At Allahabad Pts. Krishnakant and Govinda Malaviya re¬ 
arrested with a batch of volunteers—sentenced next day to 18 months’ 
R. I. for enlisting volunteers. This was subsequently reduced to 6 
months by order of U. P. Govt, 

3rd. Pt, Malaviya and sponsors of the R. T. Conference issued 
invitations to 3o0 leaders all over India to join the Malaviya Con¬ 
ference at Bombay. 

ArreBt of volunteers: Calcutta 80, Agra 52, Lahore 3,Lucknow 
78 ; smaller numbers elsewhere. 

Punjab Univ. Convocation addressed by Sir Asbutoeh Mukherji 
who was interrupted by loud shouts of Mahatma Gandhi hi jai ” from 
many graduates. 

4th. Sj. S. Chakravarty, Beng. Cong. Committ. president arrested 
at Calcutta and sentenced to 3 months for refusing to take oath and 
gv evidence in Court. 

7th Lala Lajpat Rai & party sentenced to I yr R. I. and 6 
months S. 1 Similar convictions of other congress volunteers in the 
Punjab— subsequently reduced by Govt, order to 6 months. 

Dr. Subramaniam sentenced to 1 yr R. I. a t Cocanada : Mr. 
Suiidara Row to 6 months’ S. 1. at Vizagapatam. 

. . ^vunhamad Haji, the Moplah King, arrested with retinue 
a'jd arms in Malabar —shot with 6 others on 20th. 

9th At Calcutta ladies again out picketing. Pt. Ambica Pr, 
Ikij sentenced to 4 months’ R. I. At Patna M. Kureaid Hossain, 
k. iuha and Jagat N. Lai sentenced from 6 to 11 months’ S. 1. 
10th. Punjab Govt, issued solemn warning'against civil disobedience : 
Iheysa’d Govt, will deal with Civil Disobedience measures 
more systematic and rigorous than any which have hitherto been 
1 opted. Public oonsternetion as rp-etition of Jhcllianwalla 
apprehended, 

Legislative Assembly met tit Delh'— motion .'or adjournmon o : 
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/to consider the “present situation” disallowed—PtVf%|ri 
SufanV, ^solution urging Govt, to drop their repressive TrtTmry^ 
post pop eld. 

1 1th. Ladies 1 meeting held at Lucknow Congress office led by Mr3» 
Abdul Quair and daughters of Hon. Pt. Jagat Narain to encourage 
men to join national movement and adopt the national programme 
of the Congress. 

12th. Sitamarhi proclaimed a disturbed area by B. & O. Govt.— 
punitive police costing R s . 25 000 imposed upon the people for 
alleged N C-0 activity. 

Lala Girdhari lal, Congress Com. president, Amritsar, M. Daud 
Gaznavi and Mr. Sunam Rai arrested previous day sentenced to 1 yr. 

S I. for enrolling volunteers. 

13th. H. R. H. the Prince in Madras attended official functions— 
town in hartal—mob out-broak in town and free street fight between 
Adi-dravidian & Non-Brahman loyalists and non co-operators. Police 
and Military dispersed crowd by fire. 

14th. Malaviya Conference held at Bombay with Sir Sankaran 
Nair in the chair on this and following day. Sir Sankaran left the 
meeting subsequently in great anger saying that he would break the 
conference’. Sir M. Yiswesvarya then took hiB chair, 
l^th. Meeting held at many places at Calcutta to inaugurate civil 
disobedience. Civil resisters began picketing at Poona. Rejuvenat¬ 
ed volunteer activity in many places in the U. P. and Punjab to 
launch wholoaala Civil Disobedience. 

16th. Racial Distinctions Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly bpgan to hold sittings at Delhi from this day—very little 
r0R Ponse from important Indian parties. 

17th. Congress Working Cora, met at Bombay under Gandhi, 
Postponed civil disobedience till end of month in pursuance of 
^solution passed at the Malaviya conference. Sir Sankaran Nair isquotf 
1119 famous press-letter explaining why he left the conference (15th) 
ar id denouncing Gandhi in unmeasured language. 

Lady pickoters began to be out at Lahore from this day headed 
'. v Kunmri Laijabati, Principal, Kanya Mahavidylaya, Juiluuder, 
a ^d escorted by volunteers. 

j ^ Asst. Gaoler, Patna gaol, resigned to follow N-C O. 

‘ * Uoaolutions in the Legislative Assembly aud t'q.Council of 

. aie m 0ved by M. Iawar Saran and Mr P. M. Sethna respec- 
Lvely fo r round table conference defeated after a long and heated 
debate. 

19th; Gandhi replied to Sir Sankaran’a letter. Similar protests to 
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^t tyS ettgr wan made by the Secy of the conference, Mr. Si 
lylBgar, *^tid many other leaders. 

Public meetings at South Calcutta under Mrs. Das broken up by 
police charge resulting in almost the death of a Bengalee lady visitor, 
Hemnalini Debi, alleged to be struck by the European officer in 
command. Babu S. Cbakravarty sentenced to 1 yr. for voluntoer 
enrolment, 


Babu Bhagwan Das at Benares released unconditionally, but he 
refused to go home and stayed under prison conditions till all were 
released or his sentence of 12 months expired. 

22nd. Lirge N-C-0 meeting at College Sq. Calcutta, broken up 
by Police baton charge—2S0 arrowed. 

23rd Public meeting at Dacca held against Magistrate’s order 
di3j "raed by 1 dice baton charge directed by the Magistrate ending 
in Rome 50 of ths public seriously wounded. 

L*da Duni Chand of Amhala with followers arrested and sen¬ 
tenced to G months R. I. for picketing liquor shops. 

25th. In Assam, on this and following days, tenants terrorised to 
pay taxes by Gurkha soldiers being inarched through Hie villages 
which made default in paying revenue following N C 0., the new 
bio-tax campaign. 

^6th. ^onretarios of the Malaviya Conference received reply from 
the v iceroy that he saw no use of further discussion about the R T. 
Conference. 


Serious riot at Tittagarb Mill ending in police firing on the 
strikers—killed, 40 wounded. Raizida Hansrnj, president, Jullun- 
<ier Congress Committee, arrested for picketing liquor-shops. At 
Calcutta 500 N-C-0 volunteers arrested in numerous large mass 
meetings all over the city. In Behar Council K. Mobil. NooCs re¬ 
solution urging withdrawal of repression passed against Govt. Gandhi 
a j 1 f ° r Bardo,i in v ^ ew of starting Civil Disobedie..- 

A Allahabad big public mooting called by Mrs. Kuniala Nehru held 
against Magistrate h order. 

27th. Salanga hat tragedy, E. Bengal, in which armed police came 
in contact with pickcters and opened fire, killing a few and wound¬ 
ing many. 

Annual Conf. of Assoc. Europ. Chamb. of Commerco held at 
Calcutta ; Lord lionaldshay said that Indian labour trouble was 
engineered by politicians, 


2 Secretary, Amritsar Cong. Com. sentenced to 

tv - \ nr ’' Mataram, Lijpat Rai'e paper, suppressed at Lahore. 

Erata? 1.°^f r d l ! ,ore P a P er9 har| t,leir '"^wity forfoiM: 

Emtab. Ketan, A kali, Klmbardar, 
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* f Ntw-co-operntors of Surat: under the lead of Messrs, , 

x f rv*r,Ty^* 1 held conference at Bardoli to enquire aboi^fA-^ 
i?^^ ea ^i” eSS ^° r t ^ e '^O’Tax* campaign—resolution was passed 
that Bardoli Taluk was prepared for mass civil disobedience. Notice 
tf a.3 pent to the Congress Working Committee that unless prohibited 
• I' _ Dd|>k will stop paying land revenue under the direct lead 
of Gandhi. 

30th. Secretaries, Malaviya Conference again wired to Viceroy ex¬ 
pressing readiness to meet his wishes—no response made by latter 
Gandhi was asked by the Secretaries to postpone last date of civil 
disobedience for 3 days more which he did. 

Tala Lajpat Rai and party released from jail as the Govt, came 
to the conclusion that the meeting for which he was convicted was 
not a public meeting. He was re-arrested under a new charge under 
the Cr. Law Amend. Act ! 

3lst. At the Bengal Council Prof. Mukherji’s resolution urging 
the withdrawal of repressive orders of Govt, was passed by a majority 
after a keen debate defeating Govt, amendment. 

Congress Working Committee under Hakim Ajmal Khan advised 
people not to take up mass civil disobedience until Gandhi advised. 


February 1922 


Chief Events.—Suspension of land-Tax in Guntur and Assam district 
discontinued—The Chauri chaura outrage—Suspension of Civil disobedience 
by Gandhi — Beg nning of split in N-C-O camp at Delhi. 


1st. Extra Military Police, Gurkha soldiers and armoured cars 
were stationed in several villages in the Guntur Dist. for their with* 
holding taxes in pursuance of civil disobedience—coat of additional 
Police and military ordered to bo realised from the people. Up to 
*he end of January out of Rs. 1,473,000 of the first kitt payable to 
Govt, only Borne 4 lakhs were paid. 

3rd. Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona sentenced by Magistrate for 
picketing liquor shops along with others ; campaign went on as 
before, up to-date arrests in this connection being 500 at Poona. 


In view of resolution of All-India Congress Committee W est 
Godavory Dist. Cong. Comm. aRked ryots to pay up land revenue so 
long held up in view of adoption of mass civil disobedience. 


Strike at Tundla By. Station, owing to some Indian fire-man 
being kicked and struck by an European foreman, gradually spread 
all over the E. I. Ry. in the U. P. Military were called in to mount 
guard on stations, 
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• Gaiidhi issued hi b famous letter to the Viceroy and Gopjjfc 

India intimating the initiation of mass civil resistance by non¬ 
payment of taxeB by the Bardoli Taluk under his load. — He once 
more requested Govt, to revise their policy. 

5th. 50 women volunteers accompanied by large crowds paraded 
streets of Delhi in anticipation of mass civil disobedience. 

West Kiatua Dist. Cong, Com. also advised ryots and land¬ 
holders to pay up land revenue so long held up. 


Ghastly mob outrage on Police station at Chauri Chaura, 
U. P. by a mob of about 2000 non-co-operators resulting in the burn¬ 
ing of some 22 policemen, Panic in Gorakhpur and Bareilly for a 
whole week, 

Riot at Bareilly—European Magistrate seriously hit—police 
opened fire killing and maiming many. Panic in the district for several 
days. British Infantry stationed in the town. All Congress volunteer 
corps disbanded—Congress workers of the neighbourhood arrested. 


6th. Govt, of India issued a communique in reply to Gandhi’s 
manifesto ** taking up the challenge thrown out by Gandhi a id re¬ 
pudiating that they had been following a policy of ‘lawless repression’. 11 

7th, Gandhi replied to the Govt, ot India communique refuting 
their allegations and explaining why civil disobedience was going to 
be launched. 


Govt, of Bombay issued orders superseding Municipalities of 
Abmedabad and Surat for their having adopted N*C‘0. 

9th. Gandhi came to Bombay from Bardoli ami held anxious con¬ 
sultations with Pr. Malaviya, .Tayakar, Jinnah, Natarajan and others 
of the Independent party on the affairs of Chauri. 

10th. At Irichinopoly Messrs. P. Kothandaraman and Janab Yakub 
Haasan again sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. for N C-0 work. On the 
previous day 40 picketera obstructing sale of wine licence were 
arrested with all loaders. 


Mr. G. Ramohandra Rao of Cocanada, N C-0 loader, sentenced 
to ] month’s S. 1. fnr refusing to take oath in court. 

11th. Working Committee of Congress met at Bardoli and after 
long and anxious deliberations issued next day the famous Bardoli 
resolutions suspending civil disobedience. 

12th. Gandhi went on a five days’ fast to do penance for the 
Chauri Chaura and Bareilly tragedy. 

At Calcutta 2,000 Khilafat voluntoers attempted to hold meet- 
*** at ^^ erent ' places to express rejoicing at the conviction of 
Moulana Abul Kalam And but were frustrated by the Police, 450 
being arrested. 
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r l4jg^ Jf|j K. II. Tho Prince of Wales at Delhi entortaiuOd l^plg- 
X^vi^fu^Stato functions for tho next week. k / l j 

15th. Police outrage on non-co-operators at Kanarighat, Sylhet, 
assembled at a N-C-O bazar— casualties 8 killed and many wounded. 
17th. Cawnpore Khilafat Comm, unanimously resolved to urge the 
Cent. Khilafat Comm, to stick to civil disobedience inspite of the 
Bardoli decisions. Bengal Prov. Cong, and Khilafat Comm, also ex¬ 
pressed dissent but accepted the Bardoli resolutions for the time 
being. 

24th. Meeting of the All India Cong. Comm, held at Delhi at 
Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house to consider the Bardoli resolutions. 

Tho famous Delhi Resolutions issued partially abrogating the 
Bardoli decisions—beginning of split in the N C-0 camp. 

March 1922 

Chief Events— Turn in Indian Politics—Mr. Montagu forced to resign to 
placate Lord Curron and other Imperialists—Mahatma Gandhi arrested — 
Stringent measures to suppress Indian political development threatened 
from Whitehall. 

9th. Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, was forced to 
resign to placate the Imperialists, Lord Curzon and his party, and 
tho Dyers and O’Dwyers in England. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi arrested at Ahmedahad for sedition. 

18th. The trial of Mahatma Gandhi—his written statement— the 
judgment. The Mahatma sentenced to Six years’ imprison- 
rnent —the same punishment as was awarded to Lokmanya Tilak. 


[fuller Chronicle fw 1922 will be given in the next Issue of the liegisttr .] 
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f C W Y *' chronicle of events 

i°$i .Resume of Political Events in 1921-22 

January 21 . \gr;vnau disturbances m U. P. suppressed by Police and Military 
ferce=~N-C -0 among students in Bengal and Punjab threatening a collapse of 
educational institutions Duke of Connaught arrived to inaugurate the reformed 
Councils-boycott campaign started by M. Gandhi. 

February 21 .—The hrst session of the new Reformed Councils at work—Akali 
movement in the Punjab suffered the Nunkana mnssacre-Duke’e tour in 

worttiern India ; his famous speech of “forgive and forget” at Delhi_N-C-0 in 

. . m the shape of liquor picketing-Boycott campaign continued-Repression 

nret started in Malabar. 

March 21 . Councils continued—U. P. Govt, preparing to grapple N-C -0 by 
force—banure of N-C -0 campaign amongst students and lawyers—The Bezwada 
Pongees programme Btarted by Gandhi and party. 

April J 21 .—Arrival of the now Viceroy Lord Reading—Lull in N-C -0 activity 
—the question of compromise raised in various quarters—high expectations from 
a l nVL ‘ r the c °unlry-Mob outrage at Malegaon and Giridih— 
Mulshi batyagraha campaign—The Erode Khilafat conference. 

Bengal-The Chandpnr Gurkha outrago-Cbittagonj: strike 
Brothers- S!S&7 Uandhi - Readi ”8 intcrview-Thc Ali 

continue [ | - Tile Afghan bogey started to blackmail the All 
Br.thrrs— Controversy on the Gandhi.R-uding interview — Hope of Viceregal 
honns^n long anticipated extinguished—Nagpur rints. 

II ^ 21 p n * T»Uk Swaraj fund over-subscribed-Signal triumph of Gandhi — 

: C, .°* h BUrCeti Gamihi al1 over India— Moslem 
r'bee the :;r ■ r; Q ; 1 V’ fat ' va Bervice in the Army and 

A ^T - 71 -Cir a Chl KhllaFat Conference repeating same. 

Mala %t _ Gandhi’* tour? n %xr * nvcr ^ nr ^ a —Moplah rebellion in 

drink campaign in India ° UpP<?r Indla “ Pussy foot Jhonson’e arrival and anti- 

* U ‘ifpr*”smg Ir.'sl m TJitaii 111 ''' A » fif ' ,ther I B »“ d »thvt Moslem leaders- Policy o£ 
N-C -0 campaign i “„nsTf Z o 1 “ no* ,, , iaa 6 ura, “ d by Governmcnt- 
October ’ 21 —The lCum,. bl 0 p| h ' B °‘ h "',° l ! ’ te ' i the loln clo,b - 

H i-, ill in Madias _roundin» u f othcis-Aireet of Yanab Yakub 

eampai,u for the boycott' the p"ince stlr^ly otZ.' 

nT!nmbiy—Govt! c^aiJ^Matnat p b ,°; y— AU - ,ndia liarlal-Serious 
Bengal Govt, declaring N-C-0 N ‘°'? actlvltlCB inaugurated by 

C. I Huniabaod^ A^m 0 ^.^^by 

Khilafat'le^ u” W omtadk "* N ‘ C '° 
r ' • . . .. i _Tht, V. . 0Vtr India— Repression lu cxcelBiB—20,000 

Ahmedabad declared in favour driSwSn* " C0DterenccB held st 

i' nfe/Zn -^nde^^ e' y fins^^ AiT^i ”e Bomba - v for convening a Bound Tab!.: 

' i 

> • end of civil Di.obcdienoeaAdC^gr^Tnd kbTalaT^rtitiii**. 0 * 
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A Review of Political Events 

India iu 1921 waa in the throeB of all hut a great revolution. 
The genesis of this, as cf all other recent trouble, is to be traced 
to the great War. When War broke out in 1914 India was little 
better than under a Russianised system of administration. But 
as the strength of the German War organisation and the danger 
to the very existence of Britain became more and more apparent, 
Imperial pride was for once thrown aside and Britain cried to her 
vast Empire to rally round her and save her from destruction. 
High and noble sentiments wore given out as tho war-aims 
of the Allies, such as “to make the world safe for democracy,” " self- 
determination for all people on earth,” and so on, and Geimany was 
painted as the arch Enemy of Mankind ! Amidst tho turmoil of an 
Armagaddou the people ot India was made to understand that here 
waa a chance of their deliverat.ee from the humiliating position of 
bondage and serfdom to the status of an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In August 1917 the far-seeing British 
Cabinet made a famous declaration to India promising lull responsible 
government in the near future. 

And none too soon. Early in 1918 Europe shook under the 
impetus of the big German thrust. A cry of alarm rang through¬ 
out the Empire and the King Emperor sent a message to India that 
tho need of the Empire was India’s opportunity.” India forgetting 
her woes rose us one man. In the pagos of history of this period 
Indius 5 war services are written in letters of gold. 

But after the Armistice war promises sought back-doors of 
escape The Defence of ludia Act enacted as a war emergency came 
to be used to demonstrate that India was seditious. The II wlalt 
Committee conceived in the same spirit, to counter the generous 
recognition of India’s services, stigmatised India as seething in sedi¬ 
tion and advocated Star Chamber proceedings. Tho Rowlatt Act w s 
forcibly passed. Recognised from Royalty downwards as equal 
partners, having fought in the field as equal partners, India now 
was in no mood to take this insult lying low and a wave of protest 
swept from one end of the country to the other. On tbo Gth April 
1919 a national hartal was observed. What happened next is now 
well known to tho world Sir Michael O’Dwyer, a “strong man” 
of the bureauciftcy. the Governor of the Punjab, proceeded 
to teach a lesson. For 3 months ho kept bis province under 
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TIo brought Goui. Dyer and 
lialUWyiii yinassacre of 500 innocent men, 

Jfcallinv, .lla Bagh.* 

The Puniab was kept under strict censorship by Sir Michael 
and no nows leaked out from the Martial Law area. Eventually 
Martial Law was withdrawn and a Committeo of Enquiry under 
Lord Hunter was appointed by the Government of India, but 
before it began to work Lord Chelmsford’s Government hastened 
to pass an Indemnity Act which justified and gave legal sanction to 
all acta done by the officials in the Martial Law days even 
though they were againBt all lawB—civic and moral. The procoodings 
of the old Legislative Council on the passage of this Act is worth 
reading as they fully reveal the astounding mentality oi high 
officials of the Government of India. The Indemnity Act, like 
the Rowlatt Act, was literally forced through the house against 
t.ha united opposition of the Indian members. But the tales 
nf Martial Law horrors perpetrated by British officials and soldierB— 
a hundred-fold more horrid than ever perpetrated by the much 
maligned Germans in Belgium—came gradually to bo revealed 
before the Iluntor Committee and the non official Congress Enquiry 
Committee. They are too ghoulish to be named or recounted, but in 
vijw of the face that even now some of the English Newspapers 
advocate martial law whenever there is a slight disturbance, a few 
r *1'** ba montioned in passing. Men like the Mon. Lala 
l { 16,1 liU ’ fj 0w a Minister of the Crown, wore transported for life, 
fn ' r l 110 wc ™ " teral, y executed ! Men were killed in mass in order 
to produce a moral effect » ! Trained officer, paraded the air with 

H P V V? ll i d ? pped bombs on 801100,9 and villages. Men liko the 
ion. oir M. M. ohafi, now a member of the Government of India, 

erw ° rC indoors 1 Women were made to stand in 

a row, ma c> na ’e , and a high officer was alleged to have explored 
t ,e,r private parte with his cane !!! History-oven of the darkest 
chapters of Rome or of the Moghuls-is enable to hold a parallel to 
3'joh beat, .I atrocities. But still -he Iluntor Committee issued a 
'vhito washing report and His Majesty's Govt, characterised General 
* ” act as only an error of judgment ” and virtually condoned 
g>n t, o the officers concerned. Some of these were virtually pro 
mol er ain are still in India, and many retired «o draw their princely 
pensions from tile country whirh they had outraged * 0 well ! The 

°" f thR °‘ lj0ni V '" Uy ' by a v * st ««dorfty con- 

nett the. Govt, for tile slight nomntal punishment that had been 
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•ti) Boma of the guilty officers, and Englishmen, flwftblin 
^u^THun rind India, raised a huge sum o£ money by public 
tion to present to General Dyer for “ saving the Empire ” ! Such 
was the setting in which Non-co-operation was conceived by Gandhi 
as the only remedy available to a despairing people. 

The Khilafat Qua-1ion. 

Following in the trail of tho Punjab came the Khilafab trouble 
tfhen war broke out between England and Turkey a large army of 
Moslem soldiers was raised in India by all the seductive art of British 
diplomacy. The Indian Moslems were led to believe that ny 
fighting the Turks they would really be freeing Islam from the 
clutches of German domination, and from the British Premier and * 
the Viceroy tempting promises were repeatedly held out regarding 
Moslem interests. Solemn declarations were also made affirming 
the territorial integrity of the Holy Places of Islam and of tho 
Khalifate and disavowing any intention of crippling the temporal 
power and possession of the Sultan. Led by all these promises thn 
Moslems all over India joined the colours with enthusiasm, and 
more than half a million fought for their ‘ King and His Country \ 

When war came to an end an intense agitation was raised in 
Imperial England, seeking fresh fields for altruistic exploitation, 
to drive the Turks finally out of Europe. Influential states¬ 
men, peers, church dignitaries, members of parliament and even 
Ministers of the Crown joined the campaign. False statements about 
Turkish atrocities in Armenia were given tho widest circulation and 
America was inducod to joiD in the campaign against tho Turks. A 
long delay elapsod between the armistice and the announcement of tho 
treaty-terras proposed to Turkey, and in the meanwhile tho anti-Turk 
agitation was used as a lover to secure the dismemberment of Turk > 
and to divide the spoil amongst the allies. Arabia was curve ! out 
into a British protectorate. Mesopotamia for its rich oil fields w is 
yarningly placed under British mandate. Thrace wao bartorod aw ny 
to tho Greeks as a reward for their war servioos. Palestine was 
assigned for the rehabilitation of the wandering Jews ; and tho 
solemn promises made by the British Premier went along the way 
°f similar promises made to the British poople themselves ubout 
the execution of the Kaist r, the realuiing of huge indomnit-rns from 
Germany, and other Lluyd Georgian rigmarole. 

The world of Islam stood aghast, British promises h;m> a 
tradition of their own in history, and it is a wond. Iu>w p<■■tplr 
aro still misled ami nurse a grievance for their bfear.h The 1 irk >h 
Nationals rose in revolt under Mustafa Kamel, ai 1 his cubsc<p:eut 
Career against the allies atT.*rd an interesting Btudy of tho political 
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psgWology of the different nations of Europe. In India the tfl 
ni«paoh-to a Kamel was Mahomed Ali, but be was seeuieiy lAekerr 
up in internment during the whole period of the war on the pretext 
oHjelng a Pro-Turk, All that the disgruntled Indian Moslem — 
ever loyal to their British masters even to the detriment of purely 
tiMtmn interest—could now do was to agitate. The first All India 
tkbilafat Conference met at Delhi on November 23rd 1919. Mr 
Uanrihi who attended advocated a joint Hindu-Moslem campaign tc 
secure not only the Khilafat but all other Indian grievances. The 
second Khilafat Conference with growing numbers mot after the 
historic Congress session at Amritsar in December 1919. It vaa 
signalised by the presence of Mr. Mahomed Ali who had just then btou 
suddenly released. From that day begins the real Khilafat 
agitation in India and Mr. Mahomed Ali along with bis brotbe- 
lr. : houkat Ali, became the head and shoulder of the movement. 
At once it was proposed to send deputations to Europe. On 
December 12th a strong representation signed by very influential 
Mabomedans including such men as H. H. The Aga Khau and 
ine Kt. Hon. Syed Amir Ali was submitted to the British Prumior. 
Jn January 19th 1920 a deputation bended by Dr. Ansari 
waited on the Viceroy here in India but came back disap¬ 
pointed. Next month, February 1920, the third Khilafat Con- 
. ' Mt 1,1 ‘'orol'-y and issued the famous Khilafat Manifesto 
r d ,urther details, see 1. A. It. 1920-1921). The same 
“ Vw ' B depufcatl0n t0 Europe sailed under Mr. Mahomed Ali and 

StatoTor Indta by the British Premier «'*» Secretary of 

Premier’s r «!u' 1 he representations made by Mr. Ali and also the 

in the 1 A /i Voo* V \ ry 'utaroeting and will be found quoted in full 

Mr Ali could mk' , .‘ 8plt60 f heroic efTort8 »' next few months 
Mr. All couldImako no impression. At last in May 1920, tho in 

VVernv i, P I ° ° Vr68 Wa " ' Ua,i “ public * and »>muItuneoUsly the 

V irerny i»ued * message to the Indian Moslems asking them to ‘boar 

up with patience and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish 

Ine ireli • ‘• # " t MosImu rage to white heat, and on tho 28t.h 

b i^' > v T af “ k 0o,, " n 'ttee met at Bombay and at once adopted 
‘ r S,l rr * U j 011 Cf ! operit *' ori project as the only means now left to 

them Two days later, on 30th May 1920, tho All India Congress 
Committee mot at Benares and in view of the great issues involved 
in the matter of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs decided 
• o h ud a special *- *.ton of the Congress in the September following. 

)n June 30th a joint Hindu Moslem Conference wa» hold at Allaba- 
Mnltatma Gandhi cemented Hindu Moslem tnlrU by 
polit y (in't * ad 'oo Non co operation a. the 1 wt plank in Indian 
y -i Tune -2nd, a message signed by numerous Muhammadan 
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su kmitted to the Viceroy, asking him to secure rewifili 
^!^fe^ arla8h ^ ea °e terms and, in the event of the British Cabinet 
rallij+u to comply with the Muslim wishes, to make common cause 
with the Indian Mussalmans. Id further warned him that if he 
iai e> to adopt the suggestion, they would be obliged from the 1st 
uguat following to withdraw co-operation from tho Government 
p! ot j 0r Muaaalmans and Hindus to do likewise, Mahatma 

< i ui a ao addressed a letter to the Viceroy in which he explained 
is connection with the Khilafat question. He told him how he 
.n nouoe* r ie growing anxiety ot the Mussalmans and their distrust 
o. ,ri la i intention and how he hod advised them not to give way 

• o< espair. e proceeded : “The terms violate ministerial pledges 

and utterly disregard Mussulman sentiment. 1 consider that as a 
staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest friendship 
with my Mus.alman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of 
India if I did not stand by them in their hour of trial. The 

report of the majority of the Hunter Committee and your Excellency’s 
despatch thereon have aggravated the distrust. In the B o circum¬ 
stances, the only course open to one like me is either in despair to 
sever all connection with British rule, or if I still retain the faith in 
the inherent superiority of British Constitution to all others at 
present in vogue, to adopt such moans as will rectify the wrong done 
and thus restore confidence. 1 have not lost faith in such superiority 
and 1 am not without hope that somehow or other, justice will yet 
he rendered if we show requisite capacity for suffering. It is then 
because I believe in British constitution that 1 have advised my 
Muslim friends to withdraw their support from your Excellency’s 
government, and the Hindus to join them. 1 

Iho 31st of August was celebrated as a Khilafat day. A general 
‘Hriul was declared and Non-co-operation proclaimed. Mahatma 
•andhi took the lead in renouncing ail Govt, titles and honours, 
11,1,1 re Hiined hia medals etc., to the Viceroy. In a covering lotter 
addressed to the latter he said :—’“Events have happened during 
j Past month which have confirmed mein the opinion that the 
mperial Govt have acted in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, 
immoral, and unjust manner and have been moving from wrong to 
wrong to defend their immorality. I can retain neither respect nor 
election for such Govt. Tho uttitudoof the Imperial and your Ex¬ 
ec ency s Government oil the Punjab question has given me addi- 
honti ca lee for great dissatisfaction. Your Excellency’s light-hearted 
M ? * l! °* cr ‘ rao * your exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyor, 

•; r - dontagu's despatch, and, above all, the shameful ignorance of 

• unjab eventb aud callous disregard of the feeling* of Indiana 
Defrayed by the House of Lords, havo filled n o with tbe Bravest 

0 
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mi§^ingB/regai , ding the future of the Empire, have estrange^ til 
completely from the present Government, and have disabled me 
Jrotirteuderiiig, as I have hitherto whole-heartedly tendered, my 
loyal co-operation,” The feeling in India became worse in proportion 
as the Government persisted more and more to insult Muslim senti¬ 
ments and as Members of Parliament in England, and the Anglo- 
IndianB residing in India, began more and more to support General- 
Dyer. The Europeans in India went so far as to open a Dyer 
Appreciation Fund and raised a large sum of money to be presen¬ 
ted to him. Associations of Europeans and Anglo-Indian papers 
vied with each other in extolling General Dyer’s services. Every¬ 
where in European circles Dyer was proclaimed as the Saviour of 
the Empire. 

The Calcutta Special Congress 

Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Shaukat Ali toured through 
a great part of the country before the Special Session of tho 
Congress met at Calcutta early in September 1920, under the 
presidentship of Lala Lujpat Rai. After a long discussion, the 
Congress adopted the Non-co-operation resolution by a large 
majority. The resolution recited that in view of the fact that 
in the matter of the Kbilafat, Indian and Imperial Governments 
had signally failed in their duty towards the Mussulmans in India, 
that rhe Prime Minister had deliberately broken his pledged words 
and^further, in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of 
April -J19, both the said Governments had grossly neglected or 
tailed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab, punish officers 
guilty of uneoldieiiy and barbiro^s behaviour towards them, and had 
exonerated Sir Michael O’D vyar, and that the debate in the House 
of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with tho people of India 
and showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism and fright- 
fulneaB adopted in the Punjab, the Congress was of opinion that 
there can be no contentment in India without redress of the two 
a‘ore-meQtioned wrongs, and the only effectual moans to vindicate 
National honour and to prevent similar wrongs in future is the 
establishment of Swarajya. 

The Congress was further of opinion that there was no course 
Mt open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the 
policy of progressive Non-violont Non co operation, until tho said 
wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. It accordingly 
advised : (a) surrender of ti11 bh arid honorary officea and resignations 
rum nominated sears in local bodies, Refusal to attend Govern¬ 
ment levies, Darbars etc , (c) Gradual withdrawal of children from 
1 bools and colleges owned, aided, or controlled by Government, and 
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th^^stuhlishraenfc of national schools and colleges 
Praourii boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants'll 
^^tablkhment of private arbitration courts for the settlement of 
private disputes, (e) Refusal on the part of military, clerical and 
labouring classoR to offer theniFelves as recruits for service in 
Mesopotamia, (/) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature 
from the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate, and (q) Boycott of foreign goods. Tbo Con¬ 
gress further advised adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast 
sea e and, to meet the requirements of the nation which could not be 
J net ^ I n dian Mills alone, it advised manufacture on a large scale 
>> means of reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand-weaving 
on ie pait of millions of weavers who had been forced to abandon 
eir ancient and honourable calling. 

i * 1 Bepin Chandra Pal’s amendment which asked for a mission 
o 0 sen to the Prime Minister to lay before him a statement of 
Indian grievances, coupled with a demand for immediate autonomy, 
and, in case m his refusal to receive this mission or to replace the 
Act of l\)l y by a measure granting full autonomy to India, for the 
adoption o' a policy 0 f active Non-co-operation and, in the meantime, 
advising the consideration of Mahatma Gandhi’s programme and the 
adoption of measures as preparatory to actual putting into practice of 
that programme, was thrown out in the Congress by a large majority. 
fV r ‘ jK'i * V ‘ ^ aS ’ then °* Bal following, was also opposed to M. 
Gandhi s programme and he had with him a large number of Bengal 
representatives opposing Gandhi, but they were all out-voted, 


Ihe A on-Co-operation Campaign 

The adoption of the Non cooperation resolution by the Con¬ 
gress gave a great fillip to the Non-co-operation movement, To give 
e ^oct to the resolution of the Special Congress, a Sub Committee 
was appointed in Calcutta t 0 draft instructions. The report oi the 
«ub committee was considered by a mooting of the All India Congress 
mi f teo on the 2nd October, and detailed instructions were surd. 
tu-H owing to the strong stand taken by the Bengal and Marhatta 
parties some doubt was still entertained whether at tbo annual 
sessions at Nagpur in December the Congress would end erse the 
Non-co-operation resolution passed at Calcutta. Mahatma Gandhi 
toured through the country amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm. 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Maulana Mohammad Ali 
who had returned from Europe as the head of the Khilafat delega¬ 
tion in the first week of October, visited Aligarh on the 12th of 
October, and at once a wild campaign waB launched to nationalise the 
M, A, 0. College (see the 1921 Register for details). A letter was 
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|ss*d by sona 0 of the Non-co-operation loaders who 


ss^ by some of the Non-co-operation leaders vbo viAUw 
eeS VM the college to the other trustees, urging upon 

Sm^ Jw 0, i a QOA Dg sT ir,9tifcufi0n ' The trustees met on the 
0 °r er> i! 920 ' Maha . tma Gandbi also addressed a letter 
the nH i; ‘ y ’ ^ oweveri dec,ded to carry on the institution on 
tne oldlir.ee ami so a separate National Muslim University was 
inaugurated w.th Maulana Mohammad Ali as its Principal under "he 

on^the” 2''*h°* fTJ* an,Ma Mohammad-ul-Hassan Sabib 
“ “5 29 u ° 0ctober - Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to the Punjab 
created similar stir among students and there were wholesale strikes 
an, demand lor nationalisation of the Lahore College, the Khalsa 
College v ,d other educational institutions. On the 15th o( November, 

Itited wftf SST , Co leee was opened by Mahatma Gandhi which 
started with 500 students. There was also a great strike at Benares 
among the students of the Hindu University. Pundit Malaviya 
with rare tact managed to save it from a crash. Early in December 

KS Si' T*: d ‘ iih * r »'" 1 •ww .p.l“ .r: 

192 Tikt "n . W “ 8 d °" e at Patna 0D the 5th ° f January, 

!>..»»,bS Ss^ tah '*"" ° p ”"‘ * l Poo “ “ ih> »“> «< 

The Nagpur Congress 

gj f“ i” *!>•• Congr.,, „.t 

V.j.araghavaTariar The 1 1 J. a K pur ]1 und , er tbe presidentship of Mr. 
ol D ls Kolksr Jin, T K b elements nnder the banner 

and Mahratta deW c ,‘ main,y of the Eeng^f 

Mr. Das was snn.fT “ U8terad 8 ‘roi'g in a faghting mood, but 
The Congress ghannad it nito a Gandhitc. Gandhi prevailed, 
by the nonnl« . r * creed into the attainment of Swarajya 

re y affiled a £ , and > itimata »W id 

in Calcutta. It declared ,h N °i‘ V ‘° T ^ 0,1< 50-operation passed 
scheme of Non-violent Nn r ° ,lUr9 or any P arfc of ” 

voluntary e ociati o r wS tbn'Tre a n Uh the wnunoialio.. of 
end the refusal to pay IJ" “ “ at ° nn end 

force at a time to he d-armile d 1 , th *. ° thor . shn T ,, ' d be P“ e "> 
Congress or the All T , i “ Iued either the Indian National 

continue to be taken in V A mm etXoctivo fttepa should 
and parents of children under the aje L ie v '" 6 “T tL ° g,,ardia " 8 

of the age of 16 or oyJ S them T “n" StUdentS 

coutrolled educational imtitminn. i n U ^ Government- 
greater efforts to U'nend thfii- OX caking upon lawyers to mako 

to national ssrvico inoludin» rh Pr vT 0 ..? nd « 1° devote their attention 
yor* and litigants ’ ."° ludIn ? the boyoott ol law courts by fellow law- 
Iitigants, by carrying out gradual boycott of foreigu trada 
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r i$«4imw^by encouraging band spinning and band weaving and \ 

1 y falling upon every section and every man and woman in the i 
to rank* the utmost, contribution of self-sacrifice ; and, lastly, by 
organizing a committee in each village or group of villages with a 
Provincial Central organization and a band of national workers to be 
called Indian National Volunteer Service to be financed out of funds, 
called the All-India TiUk Memorial Swarajya Fund. The Congress 
further asked persons who had got themselves elected to the new 
Councils, in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
overwhelming majority oi their constituents, to resign their seats, and 
in the event of their failure to do so, it advised the people to studiously 
refrain from asking for any political service from such Councillors. 
The Congress recognized the growing friendliness between the police 
and soldiers and the people, and appealed to all people in Govern¬ 
ment employment, pending the call of the Nation for the resignation 
of tbeir services, to help the national cause by importing groato 
kindliness and stricter honesty in their dealings with the people and 
fearlessly and openly to attend all popular gatherings, while refrain¬ 
ing from taking any active part therein, and more especially by 
openly rendering financial assistance to the National movement. 
It laid special emphasis on Non-violence being an article of faith of 
the Non co-opcration resolution and called upon public associations 
to advance Hindu-Muslim unity and to settle all disputes between 
Brahmins and non-Brabmwis, and other communal differences 
wherever they might be existing. It further called upon Hindus to 
rid Hinduism of the reproach of untouchability and urged the 
religious heads to help the growing desire to reform Hinduism in the 
matter of its treatment of the suppressed classes, The resolution was 
passed unanimously. 


The Course of the Movement in 1921-22 

The months that followed tno great scones at Nagpur were 
mon: is of stronuoua work. Never before in th history of India, since 
its connection v\ ith Britain, had any popular onthusiasra been greater. 
As a result of tho dociaion of the Congress, hundred.! of lawyers 
suspended practice in the law courts throughout the ocmnt-ry and 
b' g in to devote them lvea to the service of the Nation, ranchayats 
cam-* to be organised and litigants came to seek their help. There 
was a great fall in the revenue from stamps throughout the country 
on account of the fall in the number of suits instituted in the law 
courts. Thousands of college and school students withdrew them¬ 
selves or were withdrawn from Government controlled institution . 
by their guardian*. Many a school fcaoame absolutely deserted, 
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..ia Gandhi a appeal to the youth of the country toNSfcijl 
'Etmmeelvcs, in the hour of their country’s peril, to ita &erfv4 
"'j . d a splendid response. But the detent was raised by Mr. 
1 K Das, who immediately on coming back to Calcutta from the 
.Nagpur Congress renounced his colossal practice at the High Court 
ar, g£ e up his princely fortune to the cause of the nation and 
issued an appeal to the student population of Calcutta to join 
him. From this day about the middle of January 1921 Mr. C. R. 
Das won a front position in Indian polity. 

Farly in January 1921 the Duke of Connaught came to 
inaugurate the reforms and during the two months of January and 
February 1921 there was a great display of festivities in connection 
with the Duke’s visit attended by all the big officials, Princes and land¬ 
lords. But there was no popular enthusiasm. An attempt was made 
to boycott the Duke’s visit by Gaudhi and his party, but it evoked 
no great response from the people. Similarly the student movement, 
though serious at first, soon fizzled out. Both failed as the people 
addresser had no very clear conception of what non co-operation was. 
the fact is that Gandhi and hi a lieutenants started just the wrong 
way about , they first preached in the colleges and the courts—the 
two most perfect and powerful institutions that the bureaucracy 
,as * ,U1 7 111 Indla 5 and 60 lon 8 as this went on, Govt, watched their 
gnrno wnh amusement. The most vulnerable spot of the British 

t .''n ?Ut V ilJ InHia is tbo groafc mass ‘ m illion—the toilers in 
. . ' lnd tho labourers in the industries. Them the non-co-opera- 
f a]I their political agitation could not reach till, by the end 

o e - ,r, the false move made by gov., umenfc to suppress the 

i .. . , J ‘ .J armcd force drove non-co-operation more and more 
uovi n into the masses, 


In Northern India 

. ^' 1 11 1 1 extensive economic distress gave rise to a 

serious ngranan trouble in the U. P. The Oudh Talukd .re still 
iciaine.i most of thmr autocratic rights sa i D the days of the Nabobs. 

ie Koformec. Govt., which had only been strengthened by an ncces- 
Mon from this class, backed up the Talukdars. and they decried the 
rc.MMit movement as rant bolshevism. The Governor, Sir Hareourt 
But ler, himself tue head of the Talukdars’ Association, raised the 
irai’.renstetn. This nascent bolshevism ’ was sought to be nipped 
in Urn bud, and the result was widespread conflict between the mas* 
of he peasant, and the arm of he ‘law’. Riots occurred. Police and 
; ii ’iy were drafted, and the peasant movement was broken 
with pxaally that degree of meticulous care which a power drunk 
•iHtocracy overt employ in such ewen ill over the world. 
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J’flS PROLETARIAT 
tbe same period, 




_ y |he Punjab, in tbe same period, was started a 

under religious reformers, called Ak&lia. J bo Sikb^, 
tbeir experience of 1919 and catching the Gandman 
doctrine, tried first to purge their socioty of the many wrongs that 
had crept in their shrines and operated to keep them split apart. 
To regain th«ir former glory the Sikh 9 bad only to purify 7 their joint 
communal life : such was the idea. But their movement was naturally 
watched with suspicion by the British authorities, joined by those 
anglicised Sikhs and debauched priests and conservatives who found 
nothing but pecuniary loss in the national movement. The Gurudwara 
Prabandhak committee, the central body of the Akalis, has since 
then suffered much in the way of persecutions, and the Sikh reform 
movement was sought to be strangled on the plea that they wero 
secretly working for a revolution. Every reform and reformer in 
India, unless started under British auspices, is suspect in the eyes of 
the authorities. And inspite of the non-political object of the 
Akali movement in its inception, repression from government has 
since given a distinctly political turn to the Sikh struggle now 
directed mainly against government measures. 

In Bengal, Bebar and Assam, extensive industrial strikes 
characterised this period. The old inadequate wages and the new 
quadrupled cost of living were working havoc amongst the people, 
and the big capitalists and profiteers of the previous years, facing a 
slump in business, began to effect extensive reductions both in the 
number of employees and in their pay. Large numbers wero thrown 
out of work, the working class could not support their families, people 
died from starvation, women committed suicide for nakedness, and 
wretchedness etalked wide. Strikes followed, in tbe Railway, in the 
Steamer services, in Coal Mines, in the Mills, in lea Estates, in every 
industrial concorn—mostly in the hands of Europeans. Gandhi s creed 
Altered here. Till the land, spin the ohurka, abjure industrial vice, 
wine and all that, the import of the West to exploit the poor and 
the fool :—this new gospel was easily understood, and out rang from 
the heart of every wretched proletariat the shout of GANtH'r 


MAiiAiiAJ Kl jai” ! Gandhi's name worked like a balm to «he 
tortured soul of the poor coolie and the workman. In the whole 
world Gandhi was the only man who was tbe friend of the 
poor, their sympathiser, brother—nay, their God. To them 

v^andhi was an Avatar sent a 3 a blessing from heaven to deliver 

t mm from their political and economic bondage. But f he 
hope of the tortured was the rage of the torturer. The very 

name of Gandhi exorcised vice. And if work people gave up 
all vice—Mquor, gambling, cinema, western sport and trinkets, 
fineries and foppiahnesi—was it not turning society all topay* 
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l t ffi r? )'f nd if lh ® dirty proletariat crouch not low, whfcfflJ ” 
nspa, stand upon tbeir legs straight, refuse to do wbatevel 
whatever bidden, begin to talk of honour and self respect, mount 
the insufferable Gandhi cap over their head-was it not bolshevism 
undiluted And thousands of men, the dumb cattle-like herds of 

men, all crying in one voice MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAI* 1 All 
this maddened their capitalist masters. Urged by the planters, 
the mine-owners, the industrial magnates, and from political motives, 
Government sent Gurkha soldiers to quell strikes. In Chandpur 
Chittagong, parts of Behar and the U. P, there was such an exhibi¬ 
tion of brute force on unresisting crowds of Gandhi criers as would 
gladden the heart of a Dyer. This only deepened the hold of Gandhi 

on the masses. Nature healed the torn flesh and Gandhi healed 
the heart. 

Ike Bourgeoise 

Non co operation itself did not make much headway amongst 
the burgeoise at first, 1 be great middle class, the creation of that 
very bureaucratic institution with which the N-C-0 was at war 
was touched only at the fringes. Barring a few high-souled lawyers! 

and a comparatively larger number of humbler wage-earners whom 
economic pressure bad squeezed into the fold of non-co-operation, the 
I dm.' bourgeoise lay between the proletariat masses under the 

r rUi I 0 " 0 " 6 S ' de a " d the ruliMg bighpr «!«•« with all 
India ‘a °. e i ° Urag0 ° M the °- ther : Tbe British «ovt. in 
tsarist to qnr ^ care n t0 060 that (iid I10t become sufficiently 

dead evel ^ a ( 3ream rol ' 6 r beating all other classes down into a 
clean lesel of uniformity. That is against imperial interest Still 

*** ».'AAll 

bureaucritic !n. ' I ' 6 V r, “ 4 * 13 praotised »° rehabilitate tbe 

masses This n y f‘. K ! tbe , furtb « disintegration of the lower 

the rulers at WbSfh 11^’ bke ‘ he P°> 9 star, has always guided 

officers andnX vT'* ™** nU ”* b > ,b f 
, • • s . , 11 muia. in the year under review txactlv 

this thing happened. Economic causes led to grave distress. Distress 

turned the mass mmd ,° Gandhi. Gandhi brought politics. And 

like the red rag to the hull, talk of politics in the Indian mouth 

maddened the official already half-crazy under the chromatic influence 

o a tropic sun. And then the huge steamroller worked with all 

steam up. 1 he mignty leveller rolled and rolled, and the bourgeoise 

‘ tt0n6d 0Ul ,0a#,W in “>« «*e^ d ol 

Men like Gandhi flourish on defeat. The Gandhi stints one 
• alter another are remarkably elusive as to their significance. Immcdi- 
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‘'‘^Mffctfr the failure of the boycott programme in the 
of the year the Bezwada stunt of a crore of “men 
^tfUrhitions’’ was started—the Gandhi munitions being the 
Bpinning wheel ! The al! India Congress Committee met at 
Bezwada on 31st. March 1921 and issued its programme of work 
for the next 3 months. It required that before the 30th. of June 
the Congress should raise one croro of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj 
fund, enrol one crore of members for the Congress, and see 20 lacs 
of epinning wheels working in the country. It immediately leaped 
into success. The following months witnessed tremendous efforts 
by thousands upon thousands of Congress workers engaged in 
fulfilling the Bezwada programme, Beforo the allotted time the 
requisite men and money flowed in and the number of charkas intro¬ 
duced into Indian homes must have been very near to the requisition. 


Wots and Mob-outbrectks 

While the country was engaged in the constructive work there 
occurred a series of riots in which unruly mobs broke into violence 
on the provocation of arrests made by the police of the national 
volunteers, As was to be expected, some of these volunteers, in 
their zeal to get recruits to their corps or to do some other national 
w ork, disregarded Gandhi’s injunctions of non violence, and offered 
opportunity to the police to lay hands on them. At Giridih in 
Behar a riot occurred in connection with the trial of national 
volunteers who had attempted to enforce the decree of a locally 
constituted arbitration committee. A much more serious mob- 
outbreak occurred at Malegaon in the Nasik district, Bombay, where 
a brutal outbreak of mob-violence arising from the trial of Khilafat 
workers, during which a police officer is said to have insulted them, 
resulted in the murder of the officer and four constables. Through¬ 
out May there woro labour troubles all over India. The gjtuation 
ln Assam, where the coolies live a horrible life of shame a 1 
^gradation, was serious. The Gandhi cult of self-purification 

( penetrated there and thousands of coolies left the plantations to 
their unutterable misery. In June the general state of the country 
\ ^ as I 088 disturbed, but in July, sporadic disorders broke out afresh, 

iftbour troubles in Madras, in which the European capitalists locked 
’ r t o workers for more than a month and then secured their 
\ i Q i* n / through official interference, complicated by bitter comnuin l 
a«ou 8 i 09 anned by the employers, led to serious rioting and loss of 
. . BJOts occurred also in Karachi, Dharwar, Nagpur, Calcutta 
am. Ubittagong arising out of picketing bv temperance volunteers 
of indecent liquor shops 




A POLITICAL REVIEW 
Moslem Activities 



The situation in the Moslem world was by now getting more 
and more serious. The Greek offensive against Angora was alarming, 
and the supply of munitions oi war by England to Greece and tbe 
strong Greek proclivities of Mr. Lloyd George, who was under 
the influence of certain Greek financier, aroused the strongest 
resentment. Further, the failure of the entire Moslem world to 
secure by representation a modification of the infamous Treaty of 
Sevres raised feelings to a high pitch. There wa§ an universal 
demand for the declaration of jthad or holy war. Under such circum¬ 
stances the leaders of Islam found the greatest difficulty in keeping their 
people in restraint. As something bad to be done immediately to lead 
resentment into a comparatively safe channel 500 Ulemas (Moslem 
divines) issued tbe now famous Fatwa declaring it harairi or sinful to 
serve in the Army which fought against the brethren of their faith. 
On the 8th of July the All-India Khilafat Conference opened at 
Karachi with Mr. Mahomed Ali in the chair. While reiterating 
the Moslem demands, the Conference also passed a resolution—the 
famous sixth resolution—declaring it unlawful under the Koran for 
any Mussalman to serve in the army or help in their recruitment 7 . 
It also declared with a finality that if the British Government fought 
the Angora Government, the Moslems of India would start civil 
disobedience, establish their complete independence, and hoist the 
flag of the Indian Republic at the Ahmedabad session of the Indian 
National Congress This question of civil disobedience was also 
pressed very strongly later at the moating of the Congrees Committee 
on the 28th July following. 

On July 28th the All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay. 
It at once passed a resolution asking the country to boycott tbe pro¬ 
posed visit of the Prince of Wales as it was a u political move calcula¬ 
ted to give strength and support to a system of Government that has 
resulted in breach of faith with the Moslems and atrocious injustice 
to the people of India.” A second resolution earnestly called upon 
the people of India to concentrate upon the complete boycott of 
foreign cloth by the 30th of September for the early attainment 
of Swaraj, while another resolution vetoed the idea of civil dis¬ 
obedience which was impatiently urged by the advanced section 
of Moslems, and advised Congress organisations to inculcate non¬ 
violence as the essential condition precedent to non-co-operation. 
While deploring the excesses at Malegaon and Aligarh under grave 
provocation, the committee congratulated the people for the great 
•'df-restraint shown* notwithstanding grave provocation by the local 
• -Hiaialg at Dharwar, Matiari. Guntur and a few other places, where 




THE MOSLEM BOUND UP 


[* liv^fverq 'lost by the police indiscriminately opening fire oSile 
people. It. was at the risk of breaking up the Hindu-Moslem L <mtMi 
iatoiaotious groups that Gandhi succeeded for the time being to 
check his Moslem friends from going to the extreme step of civil 
disobedience. And to speed up the Non co operation programme, 
and especially to make a spectacular demonstration of the importance 
o F cloth-boycott, a huge pi 1 0 of foreign cloth—a mile in length and 
t- feet high—was set on fire by Gandhi on the sands of Bombay. 
Similar piles burnt all over India. Everywhere there were great 
rejoicings over the success of the Tilk Swaraj fund collections. The 
crore of money was over-subscribed. The following day, August 1st, 
was the death anniversary of the Lokmanya Tilak and was 
celebrated all over the country with groat enthusiasm. 

I he success of the non-cooperation programme so far was 
plain-sailing. Of all the Gandhi-stunts, the most galling to the 
Government was perhaps the holocausts. More than the boycott 
of the Prince, the burnings of foreign cloth raised an alarm in 
Anglo-Indian circles. Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali Brothers were 
touring for the purpose throughout Bengal, Behar and Assam and 
demands were incessantly made in European circles to check their 
progress. And an opportunity soon came. 


J 


The Moplahs and the Moslem Arrests 

The Malabar territory of the Madras presidency contains beside 1 
2 millions of Hindus a million of persons of mixed Arab and India 
descent, knows as the Moplahs, who are notorious for their fanaticism 
Poor and ignorent to the extreme, oppressed .y economic carnet 
aa elsewhere in India, maddened by tales of desecration of the Holj 
pl .ces of Islam, and roused into religious mania by the Khilafa' 
agitation and more than anything else, being Dyer-ised by the 
■ officials by pn .okiugly harsh measures, the Moplahs sudden]; 
broke into revolt on August 20th 1921. As in the Punjab in 1915 
under Sir Michael O’Dwyor, so in the Malabar in 1920 a rigoroi. 
fe r uard was kept over the area to exclude politicians from outside, anc 
-he reault was that the doctrine of non-violet) e the sheet anchor o 
ue x>-C 0 failed to r^ach the Moplahs in any form. Mr. Gandb 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali proceeded to Malr-.bar on 14th fjcptembcr tc 
Pacify 'ii* rioters, but they were not allowed to proceed and the 
^•opiah n« tc ©ave he long-watched opportunity for nrrc^.ng tuc 
oslom loader. Martial Law was u, Jr,red in Malabar Mr 
ajanomea Ah wiv. a’rested in the train at Wirair. and uwn V,: 
rounumg ivp of Moslem leaders a'd over India ran Vjtbif 

:he noxt^ tc days, following the arrest of Mr, Ylaoonv ; A: 
Shanka 1 -: Ali at Bombay. T)r n the 7> - ,-,v. V\v ' dnd •<, 
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} u Siiidh, and Maulanas Nisar Ahmed and Hassan 
-— . lasted and brought over to Karachi. They were chargee 
x^r^dvarving passed tho famous 6th Resolution of the Karachi 
' onferenco, and, after a protracted and interesting trial which 
tasted for more than a month, woie sentenced to *2 years’ hard labour. 

I ho arrest of the Moslem leaders only served to accentuate the 
bitterness of Moslem feeling all over India. Immediately the Central 
Khda.at Committee and the Jamiat ul Ulema met at Delhi on Sept. 
V’ under Hakim Ajmal Khan, and it was resolved to reprint the 
^atwa t the subject matter of tho charge, for distribution broad-cast- 
and to repeat the Karachi resolution from every pulpit and platform. 
Moslems roused themselves to test the limit of repression and bring 
all Dyers and 0 Dwyers to the surface. Hundreds of meetings began 
to ho held all over the country where the Karachi resolution was 
repeated word per word by each member of the audience, even while 
the police baton was digging in their ribs. On the 4th October, Gandhi 
an . o o. ler prominent Congreas-men, mainly non moslems, issued a 
manifesto fully endorsing the action of their Moslem brethren. They, 
too, asserted that it was contrary to national dignity for an Indian 
to serve as a civilian or soldier under a system of Government which 
hi 1 brou ^ ht ab out India’s economic, moral, and political degradation, 
an . ffhirb used the soldiery and the police for repressing national 
aspirauona at homo and for crushing the liberty of other nations 
I i- 8 * expressed the opinion that it was the duty of every 

® r? r and P°bce and also civilian to sever his connection 
Government and find some other means of livelihood, 
p lJy rGC °mmending the charka as a means of subsistence. 

7he Arrival of H. R. H. The Princ of Wales 

Hon Jf Hr"p? F , re ,? Sr L ati0QS ' V6re being bueily P ursued for the rec °P- 
^"‘.H'fbnesa the Prince of Wales. Public opinion in 

either icainat ’ niced by the Press, both Indian and European, was 
m rh trrmhln 6 P j°P 0Ba ^ cr expressed great misgivings. With bo 
k v, b 't B /°. und > IC seeded a pity that such a time should have 
een chosen to bring out His Royal Highness to India. The country 
was su ering m great economic depression and from agrariua 
1 ' labour strikes and riots in every province. The public ex- 
c equer had only a few months back been strained to meet the 
expenses of tho Duke of Cnnnaughta’ visit. The Princes of India 
were also suffering from a depletion of their treasury f 0 , the same 

MonTh r 1 11 ‘ ,0r k 0f J 8 !r w<lsi " a bad mood. There was the 
Mopiah trouble .n the Malabar, the Sikh trouble in the Vuniab. In 

such circumstances was the Prince brought out to Indip., The Non- 
9-J opemton alleged that this was a raevo on the part of tho govorn. 
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THE PRINCE’S VISIT 

to.Bervo some political end : to demonstrate to the w c _ 
iiisJsuce, that India was flowing with happiness and loyalty,'-...... 

Tt^lly she was seething in discontent and smarting under insults and 
indignities ; arid, further, to widen the gulf between the Non co opera- 
thn 3 .wL h ° ^°? crate ^i W i lich had been the one tangible attainment of 
enthusing un , der 'l >fn * the Reforms. The Indian Moderates showed little 
r^lt „ e n ZT? hat counselled that His Royal Highness 
. i ‘ , made to bnr >g some boon to India, Lord Reading in 

paorie thJt h^ rg6 ° Machiavollism - tried in vain to assure the Indian 
R6vaf Hiahne* f 0Vern ( meut bad not ‘bo faintest intention of using His 
visft to h H - V18!t f0r POh i ical P ur P° sfl8; “His Royal Highness’ 
Ing ist p.lhe and P a ° COr . dance with tb o Precedent set by his 
the Thro, b a,)d Grandfather, and he comes to India as the Heir to 
the Throne and the future Emperor of India, and in that capacity 
alone. His reception will not be a test of opinions that may be be d 
on the poll teal problems and differences of the dav, h., t wjU bl * 
test of the loyalty and attachment of the people of India towards the 
Crown itself, but influential opinions in India, including those of 
the Anglo Indian Press, pointed out the incongruity of putting that 
very^loyalty to the test at such a time of strife and strain It was 
urged that that was not the time for a aolemn and delicate ceremonial 
to emphasize the tie between England and India at a period when 
that tie was the lash with which India was being chastised by her 
bureaucratic masters. It was not yet settled whether loyalty to the 
British Crown meant equality of status in the Empire or Self-govern 
shiv,, ber own borders, or tho servile loyalty that binds the 

wal th^ * n f' °^ vl0UBl 1 y what Lor,i Riding meant by loyalty 

... f>1 b , I" 16 '; f ° r tb ? ° th L er qne8tion 8til >- •• ever, remained 

Prb„“ST' ““ the <0 

... bo "T' *• 

of kmnir .u *. t? i journalist . It was unseemly to our weavers 
1 ml- a ii tK * j° y J‘ i‘ ro 8 raS8 should be twice postponed : it would 
waJin fal Pr fl S Ubt0d Indla ' 8 enthusiasm ; it would look wbat it 

it baa tint Wn .,uc sMoned °‘A^id* 6 *h”***Kf d - by P retendiu 8‘bat 
•ho i i ecJ ' A ld tbla bl 8 b 1°8 1C wtts confirmed by 

Visit ed C ClU8 , 1OD80f Lord Reading.” An influential Royal 

to .he Vicoriiv ,:,ltt6e > on which sat Ruling Princes convenient 

ftotliiag dot1 b aI H? r,8 p tUte< ? at to » 8 Biet Government in 

tiling tbo ciot4ilB of the Prince's programme, 

Ike 17 th of November 

Tbe lTtb of November came. With it dawned India’s day of 
luauspioious day was inaugurated the unequal 


finery. On that 
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at^^le Between the “brute force” of a mighty Government afft 
’jttJT force of a disarmed people. To welcome the Prince ther^ 
gn l tie rod at Bombay not merely the Viceroy and a large number 
of Ruling PrinceB but also loading businessmen and the aristocracy 
from all parte of the presidency. Hia Royal Highness was accorded 
a right royal reception. But on the same shore at the opposite 
corner Mr. Gandhi held a meeting where congregated thousands 
of middle-class men and wage-earners to make a counter-demons¬ 
tration against the Prince’s reception. Between these two opposite 
factions bursting with enthusiasm for their respective ideals—one 
to show loyalty to ^the young Prince of Britain, the other to 
boycott the idol of a satanic Government”—and rushing to their 
respective destinations, friction arose and then suddenly there came 
a conflagration. Inspite of Gandhi’s strong injunctions for non¬ 
violence, the hooligans of Bombay broke looso. They began hooting, 
hissing, jeering at those gaily-decked merry-makers and loyalists 
who were proceeding to see the royal procession. Soon they 
began terrorising this section of the population, mainly Parsis and 
Eurasians : and this gave rise to a riot and Parsi and Anglo-Indian 
hooligans, too, joiued in the fray. Tramcara wore stoned, rails torn 
up, motor-cars destroyed and liquor shops were set on fire. Riot lasted 
for full five days and the whole of Bombay was involved. The total 
casualty list amounted to Borne 60 killed, the majority being non-co- 
nporators, and some 500 wounded. It was a fit case, judged od the 
bureaucratic standard, to declare a Martial Law as in the Punjab in 
1 J. I he angels of Non oo operation proved more satanic than the 
m,rmiaonaof a satanic Government.” It was the first defeat inside 
thu Gandhi camp. Stung with remorso, Gandhi went on a five days 
fast and issued appeal after appeal to his followers to atop their 
nefarious deeds. “ The Swaraj that 1 have witnessed”, he wrote, 
.luring rhe last two days has stunk in my nostrils ” And ho 
magnanimously admitted his responsibility. “I am more natru- 
mental than any other in bringing into being a epirit of revolt. I 
nnd myself not fully capable of controlling and disciplining that 
spirit. ' 

Nor was the trouble confined to Bombay alone. All India, 
following the advice of Gandhi, went into voluntary hartal on that 
fateful day in India s history—the arrival of the future Emperor of 
*"dia. All over Northern India, in all the principal owns, there 
wuj. u general closure of business, intensified by all work-people, 
including aweepe.e, cartmen, drivers and scavengers, refusing to 
come out of their quarters. Hut it was at Calcutta that; this tableau. 

' tvant was enacted to an artistic fir ish. Thececond city o. the Empire 
** or a 1 12 houro charmed out of it* roultf tudinobe voioe—it* 
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\ HARTAL OF 17TH 1\0V. || 

• a hd clang, its din and dust, the great noise of a great ci?T, - 

\%,jurofea d The groat offices, the High Court and the law chamber?;_ 

Ngt*eas£^Tnercan tile houses, the busy commercial centres, the mammoth 
Railway Stations—all lay open, but all lay empty, Some high officials 
were present but they sat still, All work-people, menials, clerks, 
peons, drivers, carriers, sweopers,—all struck work. The city looked 
like the city of the dead of the fables. It was a signal triumph 
for the non-co-operators, and a signal demonstration of non¬ 
violence— a triumph of revolution greater than that achieved recently 
in Italy. 


The success of the Calcutta hartal produced a widespread 
panic among all classes of Europeans in India It showed very 
clearly that it was not impossible for Gandhi to attain Swaraj by 
non-violent non-co-operation and how the power of the ruling class 
can easily slip out of their hand?. It made them alert and angry. 
Immediately big brains busied themselves inventing methods ;to 
ni P such revolution in the bud. The cry of Bolshevism was 
ra ised and the European Association and the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce peremptorily asked the local Government to atop toe move- 
ment by any means in their power. High officials threatened to resign 
at the spot if they were not given a carte blanche to suppress the hartal 
Movement, The Govt, of Lord Ronaldsbay readily yielded, and on 
November 19th the Government of Bengal declared the Congress and 
Khilafat Volunteer Corps, which were so long working to secure 
non-violence in the country, unlawful under section 16,of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which bad been passod to 
suppress anarchical bodies and secret societies. The non »co-opera- 
Lon leaders, on the other hand, flushed by their recent success, 
offered an open challenge to the Government order. 

Mr. 0. R. Das was at this time occupying the position of a Gandhi 
lri locul politics. But a new recruit to the Gandhi school, he lack.-d 
the training, experience, and perhaps the “ soul force”, of a Gandhi, 
Ho unduly forced the pace. He wanted to rush for a fight for Swaraj. 
But that was not the Gandhi-way. Gandhi perhaps never meant a 
hand to hand struggle with brute force. One of the surer grounds of 
autocratic institutions is to lure the opponent into an open fight where 
they can effectively crush the latter. The Bengal N-C-0 under ihe 
banner of Mr. C. R. Das at once challenged tho Govt, by enrolling 
theins rl\ea as members of ihe prohibited Volunteer corps. A long list 
of such civil registers was published and an appeal was issued coiling 
on the people to ubserve a complete hartal on tho 24th of Doccmber 
on the occasion of the Prince's visit to Calcutta. 

This phase in Indian polity of the period is extremely interesting. 
Gandhi and Lord Reading never come to close grips. They each 
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measure of the other and were moving very 
of^mch '/other in a plain of ma3ter intelligence. They 
feeew their weak points and had a perfect mutual under¬ 
standing. Had they managed to work out the Indian problem 
according 10 their own genius, untrammelled by the influences of their 
subordinate officers, the history of India of this period would have 
been altogether different. But fate ordained otherwise. Without 
consulting the Viceroy, the blustering Governor of Bengal, egged on 
by the European mercantile community, impetuously sounded the 
death-knell of the Congress and the Khilafat organisations. The 
Bengal leaders might have done infinite good by taking the affair 
calmly, but they too offered fight. And now followed that mad rush 
of volunteers on one side and unspeakable repression on the part of 
Govt, on the other that stand as a landmark in the history of India 
of this period. The cue was at once taken up by other Governors 
of Northern India—hardened bureaucrats of the 1. C. S, brand in 
whom strength of arms has gradually replaced the intelligence of 
statesmanship. Similar notifications declaring volunteer organisa¬ 
tions unlawful quickly followed and as quickly challenged by men 
joining the volunteer corps in their thousands. Never before did the 
bureaucracy and the people go so mad as now. In 1919 Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer had some justification for his orgies of repression, for the 
Afghans were there watching from aver the border. But in Nov. 1921, 
with the British Princo and not the burly Afghans in their midst, 
the orgies of repression that were curried out in the name of 
La.v and Order” are unparalleled in British history of India. 
Except for the atrocious brutalities of the O’Dwyerian regime 
aud the promulgation of martial law, it was a repetition of all the 
worst aspects of the Punjab in 1919. Race dominance re asserted 
itself. The beat and the highest of Indians suffered indignities 
such as only a foreign domination cud inflict. Behind ev^ry act of 
repression there was the added eting of an insult :.is a via Indian and 
European. Each race has a method even in its madness. And the 
method now followed was more galling than the repression itself. 
Indian susceptibilities were wounded a s only the blood-brothers of 
a Dyer can wound. Lading 0 f ^: 6 u families were caught by European 
sergeants and locked np tn gaol. A learned and reverend Principal of 
a College was ''lapped in the street and laid flat on the pavement. 
Boys or and old mini of oigh'y, men and wumen, high and low, 
Kajk’umara and cooliee, all enjoyed the delectable handling of the 
unenviable Indian polioe. Twenty thousand Congress volunteers went 
to gaol in the next 3 months—all for signing a creed pledging them¬ 
selves to non-vi lonce, for declaring a ‘ hartal on the 24th of 
December”, und for wearing and carrying kl&$\ J 
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\ O • The Negotiations for a truce 

fight betw“ ‘' e “ arkab,e fact that the greatest and the most woeful 
province ' wZr« n®r ern n me '^ and the P80ple raged not in Gandhi’s 
his nrincinlfiq K fh *^ a P. 8 hla ^ 0ctrin6s wer e better understood and 

three creat ,1 great partlos u " d « r the banner of 

Nehru h, the U P iT'r *f r ?’ R Das i, ‘ Motilal 

the dominant factor ’* ^ “ Lalpat Kai the Pu,, j ab . "’ere now 

.. . it factors in Indian politics, and it was Mr. C. R. Das 

virtnaliy’id ti^all 0 ' Un f °h thCOmi " g Ab “ edabad Congress, who 

SSr r.»"rYs;‘’z: s ,b „r; b ”; 

of Calcutta" vh-'h 6 rule °/ l' 100,1 and iron ri,n,li "8 ,mked in the streets 
and Tan ’ ' hich reminded one of the exploits of the infamous Red 

already 'LXcUnh '/ 0 ™ ° f t h6 i ‘ M ‘ )derar ; e Wder9 . "’ho had not 
•} -)oen led to nmter Ji\v*y the decency oi public Jife to nerqnnol 

Mr* n" rle,l -j° ,)ri ."8 itbout a compromise between the Government and 
-nJf7 aS ' , got,atlo " a were opened between Mr. Das on one side 
with rV;. 0rK0 " aldshay0n tbe ot,ler ’ tbe laUer aetin 8 f'l consultation 
\V i *. . . r ? y who W't* then in Calcutta in view of the Prince of 
t - a 63 Tlslti The bone of contention was the Prince. The condi- 
■'W? r o e06d T t n ftliy , p roP° saU f° r truce was for the Government; 

^ ^ come the Prince ; and for the S C O ; “Boycott the Prince 
welcnn ‘ °" th ® 24th 1)ecem,10r ” The issue between boycott and 
their ni'L 7“ S,mpl °. e,,ougb - The non co operators themselves had 
Novaml^ 8 ' V,n u e 1 'V ,ew 01 tbe wrer ched riot at Bombay on tbe 17th 
cap (l L„ ; U had a| fendy made them dubious of their own 
easily v ° T' 4 !" 180 “ hartal peacefully. They could have been 
the fc T eg0 ' ng such a big enterprise as a boycott of 

remained i'"’ Ce " be " n>uch more important national work 
Govern me » *u ’ 6Ve " ‘"‘attempted. So. too, on the side of the 
The BriH.hP .1 ca ™ p /" gri of welcome to the Prince was puerile, 
inspire ’ f h i o 6 ° " ale9 ca " command the welcome due to him 
Were tr- r Governors and I. C S. men put together. But thoro 

of the V - ^ ' 1,1 Sll t ,e fable difficulties on both sides. The position 
in ivhmn rU ' V ant h ! 3 Government was delicate, in the extreme : 
been ™ 0tive the v 'Bit of the Prince might have 

ac 'he face of ' i he >''„ aC Calcutta a popular boycolt flung 

self-respect in? |,,,, 0 R ° ya . Gue9t wa9 an affair of honour which no 
To do so they wonldT atlC . G 1 0ve t rnme,lt c °uhl placidly oontemphne. 
if Gandhi w«r» at C|d ' ®. 0 be ,8I [ , m ° re thau a buroaucrat. Perhaps 
of the eovernm . ‘ cutta be c . ould have understood the difficulty 
own ground'i . r h sympatbetl ‘ ! . a,| y a,ld relented at the loss ol his 
p rhups, and a line of compromise honourable to 
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V might have been strack out. I he interview betwe 

Da** and, Governor Ronaldsbay having failed, Mr. Das had al 
nt^n-^pot undor arrest. The stubborn hostility of the two warring 
o l.m. bud so long kept people of Moderate pretensions in the back 
ground. In the first 10 days of December all the great N-G 0 
id Messrs f)» . Nehru, Raj pit Rai, Abul Kalam Azid, and 
a bon r if other-, were all in jail. Knowing how yielding to a fault of 
others susceptibilities was the Mahatma, some of the prominent 
members of the Moderate party now tried to arrive at a compromise 
with Die Government. On December 21, just on the eve of the 
Prince's vi&it to Calcutta Pundit Mad an Mohon Malaviya led 
a deputation to the Viceroy urging upon him the desirability of 
calling a Round Table Conference of the representatives of tho 
poopD to make practical suggestions to meet the serious situation 
confronting ihe country. The deputation asked for a withdrawal of 
the notification under the Criminal law Amendment Act and the 
Seditions Meetings Act and the release of the 10 thousand and odd 
persons imprisoned under them. The Viceroy, however, was unable 
to accede to the request and expressed bis surprise that such a 
request could be made without at the same time giving an assurance 
that “the ngitation in open and avowed defiance of the law would 
subside. “If the law is defied”, continued His Excellency, whatever 
the reason, all the incidents which unfortunately accompany challenge 
of law and of which we have seen instances only during the recent 
year may quickly follow.” Tho crest-fallen deputationiste, however, 
refused to see through the camouflage of law and order’ and made fur- 
■ h u attempts to draw Gandhi himself into the controversy, while it 
0 rtlwayn the ‘hartal of the 24th” upon which depended the issue. 
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7he Tout of the Prince of Wait ,« 

Meanwhile His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was being 
taken through the country followed by popular hartals wher¬ 
ever he went. Everywhere the route taken by his Royal Highness 
was lined by handfuls of hirelings of the Government and the 
/ mindars and Talnkdars : by ignorant villagers, deceived into the 
h-.i, f that they were being taken to have a darthan of the Mahatma 
Guidhi ; by offers of free motor drives to the people to have a view 
of their thahzida : by exhorting and pressing College students and 
school children through their professors and teachers to assemble at 
iu'Ot it.ml places ; and by similar qunati nahle means. Out in the 
In lian quarters and Pamirs the hartals were an unqualified success, 
inspire of the rod-eyed injunctions of the police and government 
officer 1 . Hie villagers who had come to see the Mahatma relieved 
fl r disappointment by shouting “Muhatma Gandhi ki Tai” when 
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y rU)(je passed. At one point on the route of the Royn) prt> 
largo town a hope bonfire of foreign cloth was H 
tjf^Haco of the Prince. At Allahabad five miles of deeerted streets 
with blinds down of all the bouses greeted Ilifa Royal Highness. 
At Benares a bravo attempt to greet the Prince by the University 
ended in a shameful fiasco. Then the 24th of December came and 
with it the Prince at Calcutta. The whole Indian population 
abstained from taking any part in welcoming the Prince. Calcutta 
on the night of the 24th was a dismal semi dark semi deserted 
city. Such was the “warm welcome” accorded to the Royal Guest 
of the Government by the second city of the Empiie ! If the object 
of the Government waB to show that Indians were disloyal, they 
could not have shown it to a greaterjoffoct. If the people wanted 
to show that they had no confidence in the Government, they 
could not have shown it to a hotter elfect. Nothing more was 
needed to demonstrate the ineptitude of the bureaucracy than 
the way in which they demolished the prestige of the Brilish Crown 
before the very oyes of the Prince of Wales. The responsible officers 
of the Crown having taken the responsibility of inviting the Prince 
failed to protect him from the most downright affront, while the 
responsible leaders of tbe people being in no way responsible for the 
honour and dignity of tbe Royal visitor chuckled at the plight of 
the Viceroy and his advisors. 


'Jhe Ahnedabod Congress. 

Remarkable as it may seem, Mr. Gandbi 3 s activities at 
Ahmedabad for convening the most memorable session of the Indian 
National CongrehB were not interfered with. In pi- ?e oi Mr. C. R. 
Das, the president-elec, who was then under ar.est, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan was elected to preside. It was a typical Gandhi Congress. 
J be whole vast panda] whero congregated over a hundred thousand 
visitors wa3 covered all over with Kbadi. In right Indian fashion 
the delegates and visitors squatted on the lioor. The proceedings oi 
the Congress was short and practically there was only one resolution 
moved by Gandhi himself. The Congress, after re affirming ihc non- 
co-operation resolution passed at its previous .sessions', accepted the 
challenge thrown out by the Viceroy In his Delhi ai d Calcutta -ceres. 
*.t callod upon every adult Indian, in view of the policy of Govern¬ 
ment to strangle freedom of hpeeoh and association, to M u;er]y 
auc: without any demonstration offer himself for arrest i y ioinir g 
,ne voiuntccr organisations, ar d it further advised the holding o: 
Committee meeting* and even of puhiio meet; aiicVr cert-un 
Haiciioi c, as oeing iuo iiiaiieualM* right* oi c . cry oi-izen, insp.ta 

v~ r v.’cl ii the CvLtr-;; . it fv.r.i ».. 
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ysSbedienea is the only civilised and effective subslitiR_ 

aifTf^^bellion ■ and advised Congress workers and others to 
individual and mass Civil Disobedience when the mass of 
the people have been sufficiently trained in the methods of non- 
Tt celled upon all students and the staff of national 
isti utions to join the national volunteer corps. And, in view 
01 'he impending arrest of a large number of workers, the Congress, 
hile requiring the Ordinary machinery to remain in tact and 
o be utilised in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, appointed 
Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the Congress 
and invested him with the full authority of the All-India 
Congress Committee and also with the power to appoint a 
successor in emergency, save that Mahatma Gandhi or any of bis 
successors could not conclude any terms of peace with the Govorn- 
r C !lin ° t Ut t f c e P revious sanction of the All India Congress 

Committee to be finally ratified by the Congress and that he could 
M .*' ge ’ h u Cr6ed ' A re8olutio " moved by Maulana Hasrat 
0i a c a, 'S e 111 the creed of the Congress, so as to make 
complete independence the goal of the Congress, was thrown out by 
a large majority especially at the instance of Gandhi. 

Civil Disobedience and Chauri Chaura. 

In the following months, the repression policy of the Govern- 

< m nl r‘| T M 'u °' ber P arts of ‘he country and thousands 
fi ' ' * ' ,aders and volunteers were sent to jail. The history of 

L T V i' St0ry °J U,,V)ridled arreets Wd incarceration on 

„ , . , r a rr ’“' e and u 'Maunted acc ptauco of the challenge 

a , . . ®‘. ru,y Beitcd that the country bad given 

, f . ! ia one to bo proud of and even though the 

™ 1 - -.dOO men and won.,,. vl.il!*,, 

r , » b >ve gone in vain. Civil disobedience was now 

- discomfiture of tbi' ^ *5 

stunned all so^ernment. tSut boon a crash came and 

^onth^ of February, a serious riot took place at a 
ce caued Chauri Chaura in the district of Gorakhpur, and 


i-n.l tho rornoval of . * struggling the maintenance of a ri^ht 

wr.-H rr - ^ -uvxsasx 

~k. 

»«.™ wsvswstjtr* “ *•" ™" 1 ■« »»>»■ 
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TRAGEDY AT CllAUlil U11A U 11A . 

. j^andhi who had proceeded to Bardoli to lead a cJh 
Clvi1 Disobedience and had gone so far as to isftre'Eis J 
Vlc , er ° y and Government intimating the initiation 

alienee On* th^' scl)edlenC0 b ad t0 suspend the campaign in conse- 
q tree. On the 11th of February the Working Committee of 

and cXTuuT “.I P^ 0 "' and SUSpended Civil Disobedience 
efforts on c °ngress organisations to concentrate their 

. , creat,n 6 an atmosphere of non violence and further 

engtbening the Congress organisations by improving the pancha a s 
aud national educational institutions established under it by 
enrol ling members for the Congress, by stimulating the us’e of 
spuming wheels and production of Kbaddar, by the raising of 
he suppressed classes, by removing untouebability and by collect- 
l m0n “ y for the 1,lak Swara]ya Fund to carry on the Congress 

nhL k ' n C « ma n* > 8 r ,1Ine blow t0 Gandhi , and in remorse he 
bseived a five day s fast as a penaDce for the Chauri Chaura 

’ ul. d f ‘ p n he A ' l ‘‘ dla Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 
-4th of February and practically affirmed the Bardoli resolution! 
of the Working Committee. With the Delhi sessioH of tbe 
•All Jndia Congress Committee, practically suspending Civil Dis 
obedience, differences in the ranks of Non co operators began 
to manifest themselvos. The Maharashtra Party moved what 
was a vote of censure on the Working Committee for the Bardoli 
resolutions and suggested a revision of the programme, but it was 
tost in the All India Congress Committee. Many workers were 
dissatisfied with the suspension of Civil Disobedience and the 
constructive programme which chalkod out a course of uniat v ! 

rr tati0U9 W ° rl£ . °1 ° r8ani8atiou and consolidation of the national 
resources was regarded by many as throwing a wet blanket 01 th 
re and fervour of tho people. The tire-brands of the U P tried 
opemy to revolt against Gandhi and take the Chauri-Chaura incident 

tra Uf IT!" 0 " ‘° r atl e ^terisive conflagration to follow in tho 
trail oi an intensive campaign of civil disobedience. 

'Jhe Mahatma's Arrest and After. 

Ga„dhi.r!‘ m W n bile i, tbi "f , Were m ° vi ? e °". in this way inside the 
leader that th p*™ “C 1 ’ 011 ' ra8 ® d their head against tho great 
l 0lh of M ? Government had Mahatma Gandhi arrested on tho 

imprisonmlr ’ Md,tio I n a " d «>«te.,ced to six years' 

scene of his l i ' , tbe recuova i °* Mahatma Gandhi from the 
India has beei' 0 ' 1 ™ whBr f 10 liad led tbe mi,I >°''S of India’s masse , 
his absence th? ''VT of the 8u,da,,ce ° f a world leader. In 

chips of varied- dm * d ! 1 °! “ le N C ° have falie " * way 

8 - mosaic freed from m e plaster, and since then 
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ttfe^ha/vo been trying in vain to regain their former coneo 

The Congress Committee have been trying to carTyTTrT 
r4bSatistructive programme laid down at Bardoli. When the A11 - 
India'Congress Committee met at Lucknow on the 7th June, .*at 
dissatisfaction with the present programme aud an earnes siro 
to resort to Civil Disobedience was expressed by many r oers. 
The Committee, however, ultimately appealed to the coi. ay to 
concentrate its efforts upon carrying out of the constructive pro- 1 
gramme and asked the President to appoint a Committeo to 
report on the situation in the country as regards its preparedness 
for Civil Disobedience at its next meeting. These and other matters 
following the arrest of the Mahatma are reserved for the next issue 
of the Begister . 



India & the Frontiers 

The affairs in the North-West Frontier of India during 
1921-22 were less perturbed than in the previous year. During 1920 
Indo-Afgban relations wore greatly influenced by the political 
atmosphere in Central Asia whore the tremendous success of the 
Bolshevik propaganda kept in suspension the long-expected rapproche • 
merit of the two governments of H M. the Amir and of India. 
Georgia, Bokhara, Northern Persia and other smaller states had 
fallen in line with the Soviet system of government and Bolshevist 
emissaries had penetrated far into Persia and even into Afghanistan 
where they succeeded in concluding friendly treaties with all these 
Islamic governments. Much to the chagrin of Britain, Russian 
diplomacy was exerting great influence in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Central Asia. The Persian Parliament boldly threw out the Anglo- 
Persian agreement whioh had been very carefully'propared by Britain 
and presented to Persia, and the Communists were able to secure a 
definite treaty with Persia. Further away the Turkish nationals 
fighting with the Greeks, who were under the patronage of Britain, 
kvl also secured help from tbe Bolshevik forces and were already 
beginning to win success against the Greeks Within a short time 
Armenia wa9 overrun and subjugated and the Turkish National 
government at Angora once more asserted its strength. 

These matters stood in the way of a successful Anglo-Afghan 
treaty being drawn up in accordanco to the terms of the preliminary 
treaty of 8th August 1919 which followed the short lived Afghan 
War of 1919 (fur this see previous issue of the Register), The text of 
this proliminery treaty is given below : — 

A RTICT.E 1 

From the date of the signing of this Treaty there shall be peace 
between the British Government on the one part, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan on the other. 

Article 2 

In view of the circumstances which have broughi about the 
present war between the British Government and the Government 
of Afghanistan, the British Government, to mark their dieplnasur 
withdraw the privilege enjoyed by former Amirs of importing arms, 
ammunition or warlike munitions through India to Afghanistan. 
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1FD0-AFGHAS affairs 

*i Article 3 

! hu arrears ol tbo late Amir’s subsidy are furtbermo 
ftBeafcejJ/and no subsidy is granted to tbe present Amir. 

Article 4 


(qj 

lOre^COlt- *“ 


At, the same time, the British Government are desirous of the 
re-establisbment of tbe old friendship that has so loDg existed bet¬ 
ween Afghanistan and Great Britain, provided they have guarantees 
that the Afghan Government are, on their part, sincerely anxious 
to regain tbe friendship of tbe British Government. The British 
Government are prepared, 'herefore, provided the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment prove this by their acts and conduct, to receive another Afghan 
mission after six months for the discussion and settlement of matters 
of common interest to tbe two Governments and the re-establishment 
of tbe old friendship on a satisfactory basis. 


Article 5 


Tho Afghan Government accept, the Indo Afghan frontier 
accepted by tbe late Amir. They further agree to the early 
demarkation by a British Commission of the undemarcated portion 
of the line west of the Khyber, where the present, Afghan aggression 
rook place, and to accept such boundary as the British Commission 
may lay down. The British troops on this side will remain in their 
present positions until B ucb demarkation has boen effected 


t . At- M.e same time the Afghan delegates were given a letter 
which officially recognised the freedom of Afghan foreign relations 
from British control. The changes brought about in the Middle 
East by the War had made it difficult for Great Britain to advise 
Afghanistan regarding her external affairs, unless such advise was 
desu-ed^ It was therefore thought better to terminate an agreement 
which had not, in effect been very scrupulously observed even bv the 
present Amir g predecoseore. 


Posl Wai Relations 

It will be seen that under thi, Treaty the way was paved for 
a fresh engagement six months afterwards. During the hot weather 
of 1920 there were prolonged discussions at Mussoorie between 
Afghan Representatives and British officials under Sir Henry Dobbs 
These were private, but. it is believed that a complete agreement 
was reached. Certainly after an interchange of Notes which revealed 
no major point of difference it was agreed that a British Mission 
should proceod to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace This 
Mission crossed the border in January 1921 and then followed a 
protracted negotiation which matured exactly eleven months after- 
wards into a Treaty of Peace. 
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the kabvl mission 

j*j The Kabul Mission, 

X ^^p^e/Britiah Mission to Kabul appointed to draw up a newwealy^ 
° k pouA4 with the Afghans consisted of Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr, Piror, 
General Muspratt, Nawab Sir Mir Shan Shah, Cel. Ross, Mr. 
A, Cheson and Capt. Hannah. They left Peshawar on the 4th 
January 1912 and reached Kabul on the 7th January afternoon. 
At Kabui they were very hospitably welcomed and given a palace 
close to the Amit s palace for residence. 

At the beginning great hopes were entertained of the progress 
of the mission. For the next few months, however, no news of the 
mission was received in India and the Government of India main¬ 
tained a stolid silence. In April Sir Henry Dobbs suddenly came 
back to Simla and as hurriedly loft for Kabul. He was followed by 
Genl. Muspratt who came to Simla on a flying visit for some impor¬ 
tant despatches. On the 20th a communique waB issued by the Govt, 
of India to remove misconceptions that had arisen in the public mind 
but nothing particular about the work done by the mission was pub¬ 
lished. The terms alleged to be insisted on by the Afghan Govern- 
ment, a9 published by the Independent , included the favourable 
settlement of the Khilafat question. These wero not expressly con¬ 
tradicted, but it was said that the description was wholly wide of 
r he mark. After a very long and protracted negotiation, due mainly 
to the fear entertained by the British of Bolshevist influence in 
Afghanistan, a treaty of peace was published on November 23rd, 1921, 
This tear was expressed in a long note from Lord Curjson, tho 
Foreign Secretary of the British Government, to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment of Russia, and published in September 1921. This note 
strongly criticised the Russo Afghan Treaty of 28th February 1921 
which was already a triumph of Soviet Diplomacy over the British, 
and complained that whilst under the Trade Agreement of March 
Ibth between Russia and Britain the Soviet Government had pledged 
^self not to intrigue against tho British Government, a violent 
anti-British propaganda had been carried on in tho Near and Middle 
Fiat. It said :—‘Intense activity in Afghanistan aimed at im¬ 
perilling the British power in India. Among other things the Soviet 
had promised Afghanistan a subsidy of .£ 100,000 a year, has sought 
to establish a bomb factory on the borders of India, and has directed 
Jemal Basha’s tampering with the tribesmen on the Frontier.” 

!’ s ' however, proved subsequently to be untrue. The press ccm • 
w?UMhat was issued by the Govt, of India on the 23rd Nov. said :— 
Satisfactory writteu assurances that no Russian ConPulate 8 
w dl be permitted ir- tho Jelalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar are.i^ 
having been received from the Afghan Government, a treaty of 
friendship with Afghanistan was signed in Kabul on November 22nd 
6(a) 
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Ip THE AFGHAN TREATY 

Under tbe treaty, which, though subject to ratificatic __ 
i pm e Safely operative, Government re-affiims their recognition of 
Af nanistan’8 complete independence and there is to be an inter¬ 
change of Ministers in London and Kabul, and of Consuls in India 
and Afghanistan. The frontier with a slight realignment of the 
boundary demarcated by the British Commission in the autumn 
of 1919 is accepted by Afghanistan, and the misunderstandings 


between tbe two Governments over the tribes on either side of the 
border having been removed, each Government engages to apprise 
tbe other before-hand of any rmijor operations it may find it 
necessary to institute for the maintenance of order near the frontier. 
Subject to the continuance of friendliness and tbe provisions of any 
general arms traffic convention that may hereafter come into force, 
the privilege formerly enjoyed by the Afghan Govt, of importingmunb 
tions of war through India is restored and customs duty is remit¬ 
ted under the usual conditions. Regarding goods in transit or goods 
that pass through Indian ports into Afghanistan, a Tebate is granted 
The text of the treaty is given on the following pages. It was 
finally ratified by the King on the 1st of December 1921. 


J 


The Return of the Mission. 

On December 4th 1921 Sir Henry Dobbs and the staff of the 
Kabul Mission crossed the frontier and returned to Peshawar. 

It had been arranged that the minor adjustment of the British 
Afghan Frontier which was one of the terms of the treaty should be 
formally carried out by Sir Henry Dobbs on the occasion. To 
represent the Afghan Government the Mushtashar of the Afghan 
Foreign Otfice, Mahomed Ishaq Khan, bad accompanied the Mission 
to the Frontier. 

Mips v; re produced and the line of the new frontier was 
minutely inspected thereon by the chief military and civil officials 
of both sides. A move was then made to the point some 700 yards 
back along the road towards Landi Khana where beneath the tower¬ 
ing cliffs of Forkham, the new frontier now run. The Afghan infantry 
which formed the guard of honour moved up with band playing 
to this point. Simultaneously, the British Infantry and Artillery 
moved back, relinquishing a strip of 700 yds. to the Afghans. After 
a brief speech by the Afghan Mushtashar and a suitable reply by 
Sir Henry DobbB, tbe representatives of the two nations jointly 
marked out a few yards of the new frontier and saw the wiro 
guvs erected at their new position. The ceremony closed with a 
dramatic and appropriate note, an Afghan Mullah stopping forward 
from the crowd and reciting a prayer in which the assembled 
Mehomedan spectators heartily joined. 
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AFGHAN TREATY 
Text of the Afghan Treaty 
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VA : The British Government and the Government of Afghafaifif 

»i'u. iiri tew to the establishment of neighbourly relations between them, have 
to 1 be articles written hereunder, whereto the undersigned duly authorised 
to the elfoet have set their seal, 

H Tic LB 1 : The British Government and the Government of Afghanistan 
mutually certify and respect each other with regard to the rights of internal and 
external independence. 

ARTICLE ‘2 : The two high contracting parties mutually accept the Indo- 
Afghan frontier as accepted by the Afghan Government under article a of the 
Treaty concluded at Rawalpindi on the 13th August, 1919, corresponding to the 
ll.th Z’quda, 1337, Hijri, and also the boundary west of the Ivhyber laid down, 
by the British Commission in the months of August and September 1919, pur¬ 
suant to the said article and shown on the map attached to this Treaty by a 
Black chain line, subject only to the realignment set forth in Schedule 1 annexed, 
which has been agreed upon in order to include within the boundarirg of Afghan¬ 
istan the place known as Torkham and the whole bed of the Kabul River bet- 
ween Shilraan, Khwata, Banda and Falosai, and which is shown on the said 
map by a red chain line. The British Government agrees that the Afghan 
authorities sh^ll be permitted to draw water in reasonable quantities through 
a pipe which shall be provided by the British Government from Landi Kotal 
a °d Landi Ehana for the use of the Afghan subjects at Torkham, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan agrees that British nificera and tribesmen living on the 
British side of the boundary shall bj permitted, without let or hindrance, to the 
aforesaid portion of the Kabul River for the purpotes of navigation, and that 
a, l existing rights of irrigation from the aforesaid portion of the river shall be 
Continual to British subjects. 

Autii.le 3 : The British Government agrees that a Minister from His 
Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan shall be received at the Royal Court of London 
bh' ‘he envoys of all other Powers and to permit the establishment of an Afghan 
bj gat.iou in L mdon, and the Government of Afghanistan likewise agrees to 
receive at Kabul a Minister from His Britannic Majesty the Emperor of India 
and to permit the establishment of a British Legation at Kabul, Each party 
shall have the right of appointing a Military Attache to its Legation, 

, AUTICL E l : The Government of Afghanistan agrees to the eetablishmer t 
o Bnt,fih Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the British Government 
vrni. t° the establishment of ait Afghan Consul-General at the h< aduuarters 
Of the Government of indta and fhree Afghan Consulates at Calcutta Kamhi 
and Bombay. In the event of tbo Afghan Government desiring at’auy tune 
to appoint Consular ofheers in auy British territories other than India, a separat 

e^^rBntl'Go^nt ! 0 BUCh aPP ° i,U “- t8 « 

ARTICLE 5 : The two high contracting parties 


personal safety and honorable treatment each of the representative 6 of the other 
Whether a Minister, Ooneul-General or Consuls, within tbeir own countries, and 
V ' } a E ree that thB Ba,cl representatives shall bo «nbject, in the discharge .d their 
- to tbo provisions Bet lorth m the second Schedule annexed to this 'Ir.aty. 
Cm,vi!l‘ l j h QovBrnm ent further agrees that the Minister. Consul-General, and 
nor,. A f^ anie i a u shall, within the territorial limits within which ihey ar. 

4 • O rebiHp nr tr% fnnnriAvio _»._\~ 


of the aft iH fi^J eblde 0r t0 e ' ercifij th&ir functions notwithstanding the prouMom- 
hen.aft: P r u? ,ulc ’ r 4 0Ceive an ' 1 enjoy any FfgLU or privR. which arc. ui may 
at .nr t e ‘ 8 ra nted to, or enjoyed by the Minister, Consul -General, or Cons-n^, 
w.i 1 Government in the countries in which the p'aces of mkh net of i 

o il.&.btur, Consul.General and Confide of AfghaniM.au aro fixed, and 


ike 
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Afghanistan likewise agrees that the Ministers and (AlknlJof 
shall, within the territorial limits within which they are pohStl d , 
\ .ta^r^ido or to eserciBe their functions notwithstanding the provision 

receive and enjoy any rights or privileges which are, may, or hereafter 
Be^ granted to, or enjoyed by the Minister, or ConeulB of any other Government 
in the countries in which the places of residence of the said Minister and Consuls 
of Great Bntian are fixed, 

AUTICLE 6 : ab it is for the benefit of the British Government and Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan that the Government of Afghanistan Bhall be strong and 
prosperous, the Government of Great Britain agrees that whatever quantity of 
material is required for the strength and welfare of Afghanistan, such as all kinds 
of factory machinery, engines and materials, instruments for telegraph, telephones 
etc. which Afghanistan may be able to buy from Great Britain, or the British 
Dominions, or from other countries of the world, shall ordinarily be imported 
without let or hindrance by Afghanistan into its own territories from the ports 
of the British IbIcb and British India. Similarly the Government of Afghanistan 
agree" that every kind of goods the export of which is not contrary to the 
internal laws of the Government of Afghanistan, and which may, in itH judg¬ 
ment, >e in excess of the internal needs and requirements of Afghanistan and 
which is required by the British Government can be purchased and exported to 
India with the permission of the Government of Afghanistan. 

With regard to arruB and munitions the British Govt, agrees that as long as 
the intentions of the Govt, of Afghanistan are friendly, and that there is no 
immediate danger to India to be feared from their importation into Afghanistan, 
buf'h importation shall be permitted without let or hindrance. If, however, the 
Arms Traffic Convention is ratified by the Great PowerB of the world and comus 
into fore* 4 , the right of importation of arms and munitions bv the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment snail be subject to the provision that the Afghan Government shall first 
have signed the Arms Traffic Convention and that such importation shall only 
ih made m ac 'ordance with the provision of that Convention. Should the 
Arms I raiHc 'iivention be not ratified, the Afghan Government can, subject 
t : ‘bove-raentioned assurance, import from time to time into its own 

,;\ r ,VT y , , tuu a I ms and tun nitionB mentioned above through the ports of the 
britiEU Isles and British India. 

ARTICLE . : bio customs duties shall be levied at British Indian portB 
r-mnt r t V# P > nr under tbe P rovi6ioD8 °f article 0 on behalf of the Govern- 
that fi# l,a ' efcau for immediate transport to Afghanistan; provided 
frmu I'inw , » 81t:ned by such Afghan authority or representation as may 
tl.H time Of Jetermin ^ two Governments bhall bo printed at 

\ th ° m P°^ tlltl °n to t J chief cuBtoms officer at the port of raport, setting 

Afghanistan an<Wr LJ n fiQe0tloI J * re tbe P' r - , P rr 7 the Government of 
! . ^ingsent under its order to Afghanistan, and showing the 

' , . P 1 , ? r l ‘ l “* of the goods in respect of which exemption is 

' »ccn#jlj. that the goods are required for the public services 
ot Afghanistan and not for the purpose of any State monopoly or State trade, 
And provided thirdly, that the goodB are, unless f a cliaTly distinguishable 
nature, transport'd through India in sealed packages which shall not be oi tied 
or Fub divided before their export from India. TV- British Government agrees 
o .. grant in rv^pect of all goods imported into India at British porta for 
t0 '^haniatan and exported to Afghanistan hj routes to be agreed 
opon bf-hj^n th : two Governments, of a rebate at fhc time and pla.-o of the 
‘ *pori of t« Q full amount of cuBtoms duty levied upon such goods, provide that 
mich goods M.nU be transported through India in r.aled ekages, which shall 
}- ‘ opL ' ne J 1 01 HttWivickd before their export from India. The British 
* c uCn ' '■ ,c ^ rlr, ' ,^ 'bw u r ' oie?ont intention of levying quiaotv dsty on 
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8ffi& orll*V"8tock of Afghan oiigin or manufacture imported bv land rrn« 
.'liH™, 177 "7 ° r ;X P°" ’d from Afghanistan to other countries of the wnrldltt.^ 
wK t ;17r i r' 1 " Ch int0 Ind,a is not prohibited by law. In the event, 
^ngootli 'l '\ ovurnment deciding in the future to levy customs duties 

K it tier:; ^ ,a by laEd or by nver ttom 

that eveni the British of,' " u ‘i“ ®“ '^P 0 '*" 'mm Afghanistan ; but, in 

r: or* r-- r lr " g “ 

the present rate of the Kliyber tolls thftt lh ' no euh ancement of 

Courts a ad that toy shall not be recognised by the British authorities as having 
»ny efticinl ot special privileged position. naving 

aiiticlk 9 : Goods imported from'Europe, etc., to Afghanistan under the 
provisions of article / may be made np into loads suited to the capacity of 
baggage animals at the Railway terminuses at Jamrud, iu the Entrain and 
Ohaman, without this being the cause ot reimposition of customs duties * 

The method by which provisions of this article are to be carried out shall 
be settled by representatives to be appointed under article 12 of this Treaty 

ARTICLE 1« : The two high contracting parties agree to afford facilities . f 
e '*ery description lor the exchange of postal matter between their two countries, 
Provided that n other sha 1 be authorised to establish post offices within the 
territory of the other 

In order to give effect to this article, a separate postal convention shall be 
Vf”h !ad * f0r the preparation of which such number of special officers as the 
;‘ v ' Hu K<>*ernment may appoint, shall meet the officers of the British Govern- 
ne,lt and cnnsult with them 

them»r l i TICLR l 2 : Xh T tw0 , Hi e h Contracting parties, having mutually satisfied 
th, „ u Ca ' aoti Hording the good-will of the other, and especially regarding 
1 in OeOi-volent intentions towards the tribes residing close to thrur r^pcctive 
"„ r 7 irlt8 . hereby undertake each to inform the cth.r m future of any military 
tpna n llOUIi r ° f , msJor ' m P° T,aa oe, which may appear necessary for the main- 
T n “ ° s ord « r araon B the frontier tribes residing within their respective 
B pheree before the commencement of such operat n respective 

th n-:ZT* l A ; tw “ H '* t Contracting patties agre, that representatives ot 
»o.n , ’ »" d Afghan Governments shall be appointed to discuss the conch. 

•C n oV ra T h I® o’Ttn ? *° rtea ' ' vith m ' '■«*« necessary to carry out 
tVn., 0 article 9 of this treaty and with auy other m er relating to 
tom; ," °* " h, « h m! *y Beem desirable iu the Interests 0 r th • two Hi i 

shall 1 * ct * r 'l' parties. Ui ll such a convention is sigu-d. commercial relations 
11 be continued between the two countries on their present banin. 
fitrnnnd^f.k 'V : The two Contractio • parties agree that the first and 

tn« anfpi, „ 7^*? 1Sd t0 treaty shall have the same binding force as 

Harp nf ita sienai»,**21° V 8 * 01i °* ^ ls Treaty shall come into force from the 
caoe neirlu r of 11 , .* * * ’ 8 *1 remain in foren for three years from that «Uto. In 
before the exultation, : c ? n ^ Tarti . n fi P artltB ^nuld have notified, twelve months 
fchall remain binding unt.i ^ 8aid tMri?n yeft ?' tho ^^ution to terminate it, it 
tither of th° hiuh pnntrqr ; : ,XI)lratma on 1 >'■ m Ctooj the day on which 

n ' 8n contracuug parties shall have denounced it. 
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is jTfeaty shall come into force on signature by the delegations 
hi ^^ myradtmg parties and the two ratified copieB of it shall be excL 
Kwitlrin two and a half months of signature. 




(Sd.) MAHMUD TARZI 

Chief of the Afghan Delegation. 


(3d.) HENRY R. C. DOBBS 

Chief of the British Mission. 


SCHEDULE 1. 

(Referred to in article 11). 

In the nulla-bed running from Landi Khana to Painda Khak Poet, th e 
Afghan frontier has been advanced approximately 700 yards, and the Tor Kham 
ridge, including Shacnsa Khandao and Shamsa Khandao Sar, is comprised in 
Afghan territory. Further, the Afghan frontier has been advanced between the 
point where the present boundary joins the Kabul Uivtr and PaloEai from the 
centre of the river to the right bank. 

SCHEDULE II. 

Legations and Consulates. 

(a) The Legations, Consulate General and Consulates of the two high 
contracting parties shall at no time be used as places of refuge for political or 
ordinary offenders or as places of assembly for the furtherance of seditious or 
criminal movements or as magazines of arms. 

(b) The Minister of His Britannic Majesty at the Court of Kabul shall, 
together with his family, secretaries, assistants, attaches and any of bis menial 
or domestic servants or his couriers who are British subjects, be exempt from the 
civil ]urisdiction of the Afghan Government, provided that he shall furnish from 
t.me t j time to the Mghau Government a list of persona in respect of whom 
such exemption .a claimed, and, under a like proviso, the Minister of the Amir 
to the Cuurt of .St, James's in London to which all the ambassadors of States 
are accredited Bhall, together with his family, secretaries, assistants, attaches 
aud^ any oi ma menial or domestic servants or his couriers who are Afghan 
subj- et he exempt from the civil jurisdiction of Great Britain. If an offence 
or cum is committed by an Afghan subject against the British Minister or the 
persons obove-mentioned who are attached to the British Legation, the case shall 
b ‘ tried according tn the local law by the Courts of Afghanistan within whose 
jurisdiction thu offence is commit 1 ' d, and the same procedure shall be observed 
* u E VERSA with regard to offences committed in England by British subjects 
against Afghan Minister or other persona above-mentioned attachud to the 
Afghan Legation. 

(c) (i) A Consul General, Consol and members of their staffs and house* 
ho.de, who are subjects of the State in which they arc employed, shall remain 
subject in all respects to the jurisdiction, laws and regulations of such State. 

(iij A Consal G< neral, Consul and members of their staffs aad households 
«> r than subjects of the State in which they are employed hhall be subieet to 
1 h< jurisdiction of the Courts of such State in respect of any ctimiual offence 
cutnniH\i;d against the Government or subjects of such State, provided that no 
(.'< n ul BjD'Tal, Consul or member of a Consul’s staff or household shall suffer 
any puniehmeni other than line ; provided also that both Governments retain 
always the right to demand recall from their dominions of any Consul general, 
Consul or member of their staff or household. 

(di) A Consul general, Consuls and members of their staffs ard households 
' Cii.r an tul-i'icta of the Scat.; in which they are employed shall be subject to' 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of thu said -tatc in reipeoi of any civil cause of 
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v A agjj g ffi^riBing in the territory of the paid State, provided that they shall e£|3 
facilities for the performance of their duties. 

The Consul General of Afghanistan and Consuls shall have a Tight to 
defend the interests of themselves or any members of their staffs and household 
who are subjects of their own governments in any Court through pleaders or by 

pro Ben ae of one of the Consulate officials, with due regard to local procedure 
and lawR. 

. 7 Ministers, Consul-general and Consuls of the two High contract- 

ston^oT 68 anc * t,u * raembers of their staffs and households shall not take any 
K niII > tI11 ! fln y W 11 injurious to the interests of the government of tha 
ooontry to which they are accredited. 

nnnntrv oUlTi ’ T- * Cons uLgeneral and Consuls of the two governments in either 
‘ H f PmnUUd to purchase or hirp, on behalf of their governments, 

J"* 1 ‘t eiI 8taff and servants, or sites sufficient and 
A'fQnVtts 3 at l *.l„ coc n . 8uc ^ residence and grounds of a convenient sizo 
, l ' p , reB H^ctiv 0 governments shall give all possible assistance 

hinh the Mini'ci-n^ 160 °n k' re ’ P Tovic *ed that the government of the country to 
° W n lftfa hi ° r >nnsu ^ fi aTe accredited shall in the event of an Embassy 
or Consume being permanently withdrawn, have the right to acquire such 
residences 1 . F)Tl . Ce to mutually agreed on ; and provided that the 

Site purchased or hired shall not exceed twenty JARIBS in area. 

Notes —A JAUin m equal to 00 by GO English yards. 

(f) The Ministers, 1 onBul-generals and Consuls of the two governments 
shall not acquire any immoveable property in the country to which they are 
accredited without the permission of the Raid country. 

(g) Neither of the two high contracting parties shall found a mosque 

church ot temple for the use of the public insid any of its Legations or Con- 
eulatpfq nor shall the Ministers, Consul-general or Consuls of either government 
or their Secretaries or mernb >rs of their staffs ami households engage in anv * 
political agitation or in which they are residing b b y 

(h) The Ministers, Consul-general, and Consuls of the two high contract- 
j ng parties fihall not grant naturalisation or paRF-ports or certificates of nation¬ 
ality or other documpnts of identity to the subjects of the country in which they 
are employed in such capacity. 

0) The Ministers of the two High Contracting parties, besides their own 
w >ves and children, may have with them not more than 3o peTEone and a Consul 
General and Consuls, besides their own wives and children, net’more than 20 
Persons. If it. becomes necessary to employ in addition subjects of the govern¬ 
ment of the country to which they are accredited, Ministers can employ not 
to ore than ten persons and Consul-general or Cnnsnln not more than five pt trope. 

(j) The Ministers, Consul General and Consuls of tho two High Contracting 
Marties shall be at liberty to communicate freely with their own Government 
*nd with other official representatives of their Government in nth-r courJriea by 
P f R ti by telegraph and by wireless telegraphy in cypher or e\ CLAIR, and tn t, ctivo 
a nd despatch sealed bags by curier or post, subject to & limitation in the case of 
Mini iters of six pounds per wci k which shall be exempt from postal charge.* and 
examination and the safe tranmisflinn of which shall, in the case of bag9 rent by 
post, be guaranteed by the Postal Departments of the two Governments. 

(Vi Each of the two Governments shall exempt from the payment of 
Customs or oth-r duties all articles imported within its fcnondftrieB in Tricon- 
nbl • quantities for t4i«'personal u«p of the Minister of the other Governmrfit ot 
oPhifi family, provided that a certificate is furnished bv the Min.'ftter at the time 
of importation that the articles are intended for puch personal ubp. 
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H. R. H. I he Duke of Connaught & 

I he Inauguration of the Reforms 

The year 1921 opened with grand preparations on the part of .the 
Govt, and the officials, high and low, for welcoming the Duke* of 
Connaught who was sent by the Govt, of the United Kingdom to in¬ 
augurate the Reforms in the name of the King. Royalty in the British 
Constitution has its uses. On high occasions of State, when great 
political danger# have to be averted and threatened political rights 
have to be maintained, Royalty is dragged forward to save the Govt, 
from a disaster. The ordinary weakness of man to instinctively bow 
before a Royal presence in thus exploited, and the Imperial instrument 
of exploitation hides his real object behind^the garish paraphernalia of 
.f a Royal function. Royal personages thus merely act ;ib agents of a 
policy, and for creating an impression in the public mind to counter 
the agitation which disturb it from wrongs it has suffered. In 
England, however, such political exploitation is not tolerated, and 
Royalty is rigidly excluded from every field of political campaign— 
for instance, it is unthinkable that a member of the Royal family 
should take any part in electioneering campaigns. 

In India, however, the Reforms introduced by Parliament had 
brought in its train a great internocino bitterness amongst the 
various communities of the people. The Europeans iho Anglo- 
Indians, the Services, especially the Indian Civil Service, the Non- 
Brahmins of Madras, the Depressed classes, the Moslems, the Sikhs — 
no to speak of the Nationalists of the Congress camp—were all 
drawn in opposite warring camps. And it was to give to such a 
Roform Act the Royal seal of authority that His Highness the Duke 
was brought in. Ho came to assuage feelings, to heal up old sores. 

In striking contrast to the Duke’s mission in India in 1921 
stands a similar visit he paid to South Africa in 1910 In that 
memorable year the Duke was doputed by the King to inaugurate 
Self-Government granted to the Boers after the Boer War, and on 
November 4, 1910, the Duke open, d the fimt Parliament of South 
Africa, lhen it was granting all but complete independence to that 
country, acceptable to all parties While here in India the now 
Reforms inaugurated by Ui H Royal Highness was repudiated by the 
majority of the people a, sham and unworthy of acceptance, and 
denounced by many a other vested ink-resta as muebie »us and 
untimoly. It was acceptable only to the small group of Indian 
Moderates, but even they were not wholly satisfied, 



: * H. R. H, The Duke of Connaught’s Visit 

\:v ,iyi. Steamship “Malaya” conveying His Royal Hie 

anch° r of! Madras at 10 30 a m. on January lOthlsnsi. 
?j* s ^cellency the Governor oi Madras and stafF, attended by all the 
_embers of Council, Ministers and high officials, received His Royal 
at a spacious Platform erected for the purpose. After the 

ness renlLr^tr^Ar 10 " 5 and excba ”6e of greetings His Royal High- 
was read hvc- Corporation's address of welcome. This 

Corporation ! P . • ihea ear a ya Chotti, the President of the Municipal 
Th6 addr(,ss ke P fc dear of loci lopics and 

Deration f«Ih tLartetheThlT" of J oyalt ?' tbut th ° Cor - 

Emperor he lfarone anc * person of His Majesty the King- 

11- R. H. The Duke’s Reply 

His Royal Highness, then made the following reply—his first 
speech on landing on Indian shore Tr woo m ■ 6 * P * f 1S ", 

Madras alone but for the wider ear of India as a whole 

After thanking them for the address, he said 
In Great Britain and throughout the British Empire on the minds „ f mcn 
wbo previously bad not interested themselves deeply, perbans inii»',5 ■ 
this great country, the part which India played in thenar produced a profound 
effect, the force of which may, I think, hardly have been realized here in In.lm 
hor me, an old servant of the Crown in India, fortified with vivid memories of 
Indian BceneB and faces, you can well imagine how greatly the interest in you 
•*nd the sympathy with you were quickened by India’s splendid recoTd of achieve 
^Rnt. and with what pride and pleasure I heard the old words 
w ell-known faces of Hindustan in the distant theatres of war e 

pre a i n ,i nEland , ' ba,i the h ? U r“ r ° f . m£Ut . inK ,UuSe 'hstinguished Indian re. 
Ptcsentatives whom you sent from time to time first to assist at tho 
cyuueila of our Empire, and finally at the Peace Conference," when bv th > 
ok-ssing of the Almighty, victory had at last been voucheafid to ub ‘ j* ro ; t 
"e gal lant soldiers oflmlia, of every race and creed, m many place, far from 
>e r native land, bravely doing their duty in a warfare of unprecedented 
Vf - f ity, carried on under novel and unexpected' conditions, and 0 [ U »n in a 
l 'mate which tried them to the utmost limit of human eudurance Vs sol li.-rs 

due 6 tIUe t0 thelT amla8a 9 ° ldier IW them tlle honour which is 

I know well that the city and presidency of Madras stand high in India’s 
tll , record. When the fateful hour struck, you rose to the height of \our upper- 
1 , 1 y aud acted .like men We are Btill too near the days of the war lo r. .>] -* 
that it has ineaut, but as the years go by, your sons and those who come 
;* them will take an increasing pride in what their country did. India, 
r v iy,,nf l :ul doubt, has added greatly to her stature. Meanwhile, the world Iihh 
* 41, l 1 . and India has changed with it. 


A New Spirit Abroad 

Do not imagine that I come back to yon, like Rip Van Winkle fr-.ni the 
mountains, es P^ ctj nK to find things as I left them, -urpri.^d and slj«ci..d that 
} are not. There is a new Bpirit abnad in India, a strong spirit of profit•>*, 
an< whatever you may lie told to the contrary, be!i« vc me wb -n 1 assure you rJ.it 
111 your onward march you carry with you the warm sympathy and firm good- 
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_ r tbff people of Great Britain and that you may look to them unhcs\a| 

\ ^22}t>y»r& both now and always. 

dWpcople of Great Biitam take a deep and rightful pride in ttfirgr? 
'^4^riC3vliich has been accomplished in the past and is still to-day being accom¬ 
plished by the British services in India. But they take an equal pride in tho 
proud pnyitinn which India is so rapiflly attaining in the eyes of the world to-day 
through Indian enterprise, Indian brains, Indian self-help and Indian pat: DtififU. 

And so you stand to day at the threshold of u, new era. New and gruvo 
problems contront you. Will you pardon an old friend to whom the welfare of 
India ia very dear if, taking your welcome as my text and claiming the privilege 
of age and experience which never fail to receive due respect in India, I presume 
to give a few words of counsel 1 The easy-going dayH to which the world wna 
getting accustom*d, which gave to India a time for recuperation and new growth 
after prulungui anarchy and unspeakable distress, — those days have gone and 
arc not likely to return. A time bps come when the responsibilities which rest 
upon every individual citizen are far greater than ever before. 

Krom the issues now being hammered out no man can afford to stand aloof. 
In all countries there is a class of men who shrink from the storm and stress of 
public movements, who are satisfied with their private pursuits or with the care 
of their paternal acres. How well we have known this class in India, and hovg 
greatly we have respected them I 

Hut conditions have changed. The philosopher from his seclusion, tl 
merchant from hiH desk, the zemindar from hia homestead,— their country cal 
them ali. To-day India requires every citizen’s “Yea” or “Nay,” and no man is 
worthy uf citizenship who does not give it. 

A word more and I have 1 done. You have recently passed through a period 
of troubles and difficulties. Do not brood over them. Beraembcr that there has 
De - n a irible explosion in the world. Sparks are still flying everywhere. The 
e^cutd oi tn*j past few »■ ars cannot be forced into any of the aecepttd moulds 
arm htandaidti of h 4 conduct. Standing here to-day, have we not cause to he 
um p akahly grateful that things have not been worse, infinitely worse ? 

Through the clouds a bright dawn of promise is breaking over this land, 
and if ^anuy and true patriotism guido your hadera, nothing can debar India 
ij'gli destiny. It is not thruugh Etrife and bitterness, it ifi not hy 
-• paths which plainly lead to strife and bitterness, that India will main- 
11 f ■ t'utB • ho gloriously begun. There are enough unhappy, iiicumprchen* 
trag-di-a taking place in the world to-day without our adding to them here. 
In nr per inM the troubled waters in the wake of ynur shin. Lengthen the 
lu :iia of your j.>.u*v. ( 's and look aland. 

Gentlemen, by the command of our beloved King-Emperor I have come to 
nv« *t nt the inauguration of India's new Legislative Councils. That is my 
M were granted tn me by my presence once again in 
B t to help. So far as in me lies, in the healing of old sores, in the removal 
'w:i memories, in the strengthening of the old tie, and in the renewal of a 
n '' Ll r lAlulua l confidence and good-will, then 1 feel l should indeed be taking 
a part worthy of a eon *>t Queen Victoria, ray dear mother, the memory of w 
ab timjr love fov India inspires me in the task whirh now confronts me. I shall 
» ' f.t I tn caTry to 11 if Majesty the King-Eraporor your assurances of loyalty 
mid d«:vot,oii to the Thu nt and your gratitude for His Majesty’s active sympathy 
in m.* bmad«:inng of your public lilt- Gentlemen, it now only remains for me 
, ' > '; u 1<>r J( nur belp and good wishes and to thank you far the welcome you 

)<av. to-day so kindly accorded to me. 

The Popular Boycott Demonstration 
' official ceremony of the Duke’s reception was goir,£ 
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n% 1921 ] ihk Boycott demonstration 

\ j-m/ht oriental splendour, the city of Madras went on c1_ ^ 

(or the day and .a huge concourse of people, numboringk^JiAfiJ 
&0. thpikinid, gathered at another part of the Beach to carry out the 
on eo-oprration mandato of tbo National Congress. For the week 
an inloiiflO ftgitulion was kept up to boycott the Duke's State- 

■ try into Mudrus anc] his oflicial visit. On tbo 5th January a huge 
public .meeting of the citizens of Madras was held under Mr. 
Kasturiranga Aiyongar, tho votoran nationalist, when tlie Nagpur 
Congress resolutions wero fully explained to tbo people and tbo 
following resolution boycotting the Duke's visit was passed : — 

"lh i. meeting of the citizens of Madras calls upon the people of this city 
not in isi pan in any of the functinns and festivities arranged in honour of Bis 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught.'* vibit.” 

I was ho gi\en out that Madras was selected as the first 
landing stage of the Duke instead of Bombay, the most obvious 
place, because Madras was tho only province which had loyally 
responded to the call of co-operation with the official bureaucracy, 
and because no other province except Madras was so much divided 
against itself by inter-communal jealousies as to fall a prey to ihe 
age-long bureaucratic policy of divide ti impera. Stroefc corner 
lectures were arranged to explain to the masses that the boycott of 
the Duke's visit did not mean disloyalty to the Throne or disrespect 
to the Duke. Big placards were posted in tho streets carrying such 
inscriptions as “ Boycott Connaught,” “Connaught cannot redress 
our wrongs,” “ Remember Jhallianwallab,” and so on, and strict 
instructions were given to the masses to be non-violent in all demons 
trutionB. For several days long processions, some covering half 
n mile in length and mustering 50,000 people or more, paraded 
the streets carrying the message of the Congress and advocating 
boycott and hartal on^tbe day of the Duke’s landing. 

On that day a monster meeting of the citizens of Madras was 
hold in the 1 riplicane beach. No less than five platforms wore sot 
up Mr. Kesava Meuon, -the non co operation leader, in opening tho 
proceedings said that they had met there under the great heavens 
with no pandal, in tens of thousands, to say that they did rot 
associate themselves with the sentiment that was berg pinch 
cxyresfeion to at tho other end of the B mh. An address, ha said, 
n] T bat- very time wrb being read on their behalf and in the uanu of 
tin p of the Presidency by certain individual;. who had io 
right to ieak on their behalf. Thereforo it was nee <-:a?y to a*#crfc 
once agai that they were not prepared to accord any woloomo to 
anybody who came in tho name of England. But unfortunately 
there wore certain men in tbo history of all countries nf ’dm world 
working against <-be interests of the people. For iiniancc, ihe 
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PoR with Germany when Germans ruled the Poles—MWs| 

J hir Tijilitvtia with the Austrians, when Austria ruled RjiA 
Berlin Irishmen, too, sided with the British and wore tyrannising 
thoir own country. Therefore they need not be surprised in findiir 
in thoir own country certain of their own men siding with thos 
who wanted to keep them in subjection. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously :_ 

As in the opinion »£ this meeting of the citizens of Madras the existing 
Government of India has forfeited the confidence of the country, and as 
the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj, and as all methods 
adopted by them hitherto have failed to secure the recognition of their rights 
and principles aud the redress of their many grievous wrongs, more especi¬ 
ally in reference to the Kbilafat and the Punjab, and as this mooting considers 
that the Government of India Act which His Highness the DuUe of Connaught 
has come to put into operation is of no value whatsoever to the people and that 
the CouuciIs do not represent the country, this meeting therefore confirms its 
determination to secure Swaraj by the method of non-violent Non-Co-operation 
resolved upon by the Indian National Congress at Nagpur. 

Among the speakers were almost all the non-co-operation 
leaders of Madras, Dr. Rajan, Messrs. Harisarvathama Rao, Krisbna- 
swami Cbetty, G. S. Ragbavan, Appu Nair, N. S. Varadacbari, 
Gopaia Morion, Balasubramania Iyer, Kasturiranga Iyengar, Abdul 
Majid Sharer, S. Duraiswami Aiyer, V. Gopalaswami Mudaliar, 
K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar, and a host of others. Mr, T. Prakasam in 
concluding the proceedings made a very feeling speech in which hr 
deplored that Indians had not to light Englishmen alone but al 
some of the most powerful amongst their own countrymen, i 

Referring to the excuses pleaded hy the bureaucracy and certain 
sections oi tho Indians that In iana were not fit for full Swaraj as 
they could not defend themselves, he said “ You and I may not 
be wamora. You and I cannot go to the battlefields. But look afc 
the infantry and tho cavalry that formed part of tho Duke’s proces¬ 
sion. Are they Englishmen ? Are they not our own kith and kin ? 
Who are the men that were fighting in Mesopotamia and who saved 
the situation in Flanders ? Why than say that this country is not 
prepared for Swaraj ? A civil population is a civil population ev- ry- 
where. \\ hen bomba were thrown in England and Ireland the civil 
population fled as our men A id in the Punjab. We have got enough 
3f material and if the Government is honest they can find enough 
men to defend our frontiers. Do not give dishonest excuses and do 
not put thorn off on false grounds, \pain and again we are reminded 
ot our position in this country. Book at the aeroplane that was 
flying over our heads. I was really asking myself whether a 
repetition of the Jallianwalla Bagh wa3 not going to bo perpetrated, 
as wo too are an unarmed people.” 
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lyfeytring (ben to I ho Duke’s message that bo was not goimiloj 
iWcrei^iai treatment to Englishmen, ho pointed out that just 
u same day when the message was read in the papers, they 
LZ °‘ l* 10 rudo accorded to Mr. Justice Sadasiva 

10A a ,jUI °P°un colloaguo on the Bench was heard politely. 

Insult to Mr. Justice Sndasiva Iyer 

in M ad r-is'harme iwwT^ ated considerable stir in Indian circles 
Mili arTi?)^ I' \he morning of the same day when the 
streets without' v th< kr Ui ‘ C0 sudde,,1 y stopped all traffic in certain 
Duke’s ! „ " r hhC " oUo ° «*■ o' rehearsing the 

f“ buhlg b0ld l, P a ffiy°publ to 11okFc e° S . S *He^enqu^rot] a ofths 

repl.Rd with an exasperating hauteur that it was his order and that 
he will stop the questioner physically, and on being pointed out by 
a bystander that be was addressing a High Court Judge, replied 
I dont care who the d... - ’ By this time the Chief Justice came 
along the same route to the spot and was accor u d a ri -bt roval 
military salute by the same Sergeant. His Lordship ioo was in wrath 
on being stopped but some European Police officer drew in 9 ,,d 
whispered explanations. 

Inauguration o{ the Madras Legislative Council. 

On January 12th at 10-30 A.M. the Duke performed the inaugura¬ 
tion ceremony of tho new Reformed Legislative Council A heaw 
downpour oi rain and a stormy weather prevented a procession hein, 
c mod a nd all the street decorations previously set up were destroyed 
is Excellency Lord \\ illingdon, the Governor, welcomed His Royal 
ilghnees, who, in reply, said in tho courso of hto speech • — 

“ No place in India could more appropriately have been selected 
for entering upon the important duty with which His Majesty has 
entrusted me. It was here that the connection between India and 
the British Empire was first definitely established. It was in Fort. 

'■ George that Lord Clive began the career during which, aided 
largely by the courage and tenacity of the Madras troops, be securod 
a footing for the British power. It was hero nearly a hundred years 
ago that Sir 1 homas Munro, as the Governor oi th. Presidency, 
irat defined in a despatch to the Court of Directors tho true polioy 
and the only vindication of the British connection, that the ooplfl 
oi India should be taught and fitted to govern themselves. 
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\ bls * . ibftfc rolioy is riponing info fruition. In this Wl|>|c 

eMf^y it will ho the task of Your Excellency and your olnrwft^ 
r.* you, Um- members of the Legislative Council, and of the Ministers 
*o Wlb be drawn from among you, to cherish its growth and to 
hand it on to your successors a stage further towards perfect maturity. 
In that task I have come to wish you God speed on behalf of our 
sovereign and the Sister Nations of our Empire. 

In India, as elsewhere, political development is only a vehicle 
for human life and human progress. Its function is to provide a 
nation with the moans for increasing the happiness of the people. 

-Lhe form has an importance of its own, but the spirit, is vital for 
liberty, and unless human brotherhood follows in its steps it may 
easily become a greater tyranny. With those, therefore, who would 

sharo in the building up of your now constitution, the thought of 

the people s happinessi must ever be paramount, and I can imngino 

u at \ th J S , epocLl in your bistory y° ur miuds are turning towards 
that high ideal. 

I he pursuit of it demands of yon many qualities,—patience, 
insight, sympathy and the like—but if I wore ro try to onumerato 
them 1 should conclude in the well-known words that the greatest 
oi those is charity. I mean not only courtesy between political 
opponent* and tolerance of antagonistic views, though those virtues 
'V ' 1 nrjede [ 1 lo sweeten your labours,—l am thinking rather of 
inti rests ^ t0 €rat,orj wb,ch blun,s tb « sharpness of conflicting 

lvine Irinl'i ' hisi f ? rra , of oh * rlty which mu3t sur " ] y be the under. 

,. P P' e “ nd tbo a,m of y° ur Political growth. India has 

fro.n hnr dini' V T h ,° f roIi S ion9 - «be has suffered 

°{ ", ,M V ,c,,0, t« between social orders. These mean disunion. 

" 19 "'eel; ness. Ibey mean constraint, and constraint is 

m h hjp Jo mitigate these in tbo future will be your states 

•, JjS prete,| d to speak to you on the local topics which 
; il. immediately engag. i ho attention of your Council and your 
• ' /*• ‘ *"’ t s, 'fhciontly familiar with them. But as one 

a ii many years has watched the unfolding of political freedom 
" ' Il " d 6,,il "'ore a true friend of India, 1 mav 

' !f ' 10 3 T T' ,o tbu othor C " uncils *hich i meet 

lies before you* W °‘ d8 °‘ gP '“ :r '‘ l a PP 1, eation to he great work which 

yrn l. 0t i^ Le fir , 8t °a h ! Se ' >0 lhc pl6s wb!cb 1 haVB i UBt P ut before 
l i ,□ Vl “ ploft _ tbftt y° u should sink differences and magnify 

o raj*; theTenr lh " 9u,, ' ted - , n9e y™ T political machinery 
be depr sed and ^ lower tbe walla botwecu orecdB aod 
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car.* 1 os ^rs:j hostile interests. The task will bo far from 

\ fttaVonfifltmt that you will not shrink from it. 

’v'-'J now declaro the new Legislative Council for the Madras 
Presidency established under the Government of India Act 1919 
to be duly open, and I join with Your Excellency and with all who 

love India in a heart felt prayer for the Almighty’s guidance in its 
labours/’ 


On the conclusion of the Duke’s speech the President of the 
Council, Sir P. Rajagopalachari, tendered the grateful homage of 
the Council to His Majesty through his representative the Duke. 
I he meeting then dissolved. The Duke’s Madras visit lasted exactly 

a wfeok. He left Madras on the 16th January for a sporting tour 
in Central India 


The Duke in Calcutta. 

After spending about a fortnight in Central India His Royal 
Highness and staff arrived at Calcutta on Jan. 2Sth. 1921. In 
reply to an address presented by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta, His Royal Highness made a memorable and significant 
statement : ‘‘When I see the ships lying in the Hooghly, I roe) : here 
in Calcutta is the port of London, and here in Asia is the'London 
of the East”! 

On February 1st. the Duke inaugurated the new Reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council in the Calcutta Town Hall. This was a 
brilliant State function as in Madras. 

In opening the Council H. R. H. Tbo Duke spoke as follows • — 

‘ Your Excellency, and Gentlemen of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, — Today it is my pleasing task to open the second of that 
series of new legislatures which by command of His Imperial Majosty 
tho King-Emperor I have come to India to inaugurate. The King 
Emperor has commissioned me to bring you his cordial good wishes 
on an occasion which Your Excellency justly terms historic. You 
all know HiB Imperial Majesty’s regard for this proud city of 
Calcutta, for the people of Bengal, and I can assure you of the deep 
interest with which he watches the far reaching changes beginning 
with the ceremony of to-day. 

' Upon the pleasure which it gives me personally to perform 
this duty I need not dwell, nor upon my gratification at tho warmth 
of your welcome. Though more directly acquainted during mv pu*t 
sojourn in India with a Presidency with which you maintain a 
healthy and generous rivalry, I should he the last to deny rho 
eminence of Bengal among the provinces of the Indian Empire or 
the unique connexion of Calcutta with the administrative develop- 
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TVk *"^s jvjbich have marked the long and momentous ass\tl^i<|n 
^aeir-tAie United Kingdom and this country. i ll A 

that eminence and that connexion which will direct upon 
ttre^deliberationa of your Council the anxious gaze of all who, like 
myself, cherish great expectations of the era which is dawning upon 
the Indian Empire ;—anxious, I say, because tho task imposed on 
you and the sister legislatures which are coming simultaneously into 
being is a task of no ordinary complexion. You have to take at 
once a heavy and responsible share in providing the laws and finance 
for a skilled and highly technical administration. In one area, by 
no means small or unimportant, of fbe administrative field, your 
responsibility will be closer. For within it the policy and conduct 
of the actual executive will repose on'the shoulders. of Ministers 
drawn from your ranks, and it will be for you to advise, support 
and, where necessary, criticise and control them in their course. 

But while thus engaged on the one hand, on the other you 
will ever have to bear in mind the people in whose name yon act, 
and to remember that the progress of the country mu^t remain 
imperfect so long as the great majority of them,— eo long, indeed, 
as any substantial section of them—are unable to follow your work 
with intelligence. The training and expansion of the electorate 
will be just as much your duty aB the conduct and direction of the 
administration. All these varied parts you will have to play With a 
sobriety of langunge, a sanity of judgment, an impartiality of decision, 
a freedom from passion and prejudice, which will not only satisfy the 
critic? of the new constitution, but will justify a jury of tho British 
Parliament Ion years hence in enlarging the scope of your adminis¬ 
trative activities. 

In this labyrinth of cares and labours, what clue can I suggest 
for ypur guidance { To my mind, as I am sure to yonrF, therein 
only one,—that your sole thought should ahvuys be the betterment 
of your coil u try inn n and not of any class or section, but of all. The 
teat by which political assemblies are judged all the world over is 
not ingenuity . of dialectic or mere political craftsmanship, but tho 
good government of the people and the progress of the country, 

In that respect'your programme is heavy indeed. There are 
at Icasi ihreo vast problems with which you will at once come to 
fitit ^ : lhoy are within the sphere of Ministers and are of aperial 
prominence in Bengal. One is the intense popular demand for 
education and the provision in response thereto of a type of educa¬ 
tion which win fit tho rising generation to be good citizens. The 
Beyond, in reality cumplementaiy to the first, is the creation of 
industrial opportunities and an industrial spirit to relievo the 
manloue pressure on tho land and tho economic evils which must 
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■ t'o third is a higher standard of health and 
tulafiy among the inhabitants of your wide malarial treats L .1— 
In the field of material progress there could be few problems 
0. more surpassing difficulty than these three. There could also 
1,0 p ' v ™ oro costly ; and this consideration is a special anxiety to 
you in Bengal, where, I understand, the public revenues are eircums- 
cnoed and somewhat inelastic. The solution of these questions 
an 6ir finance will call for equally heroic treatment. 

in tt ”! en ° f tte Legislative Council,—You will not expect 
mo to attempt a survey of your future labours. They will range 
rom sue ma ters as I have mentioned to those infinitely delicate 
questions of social emancipation in which India will look to Bengal 
as so often In the past, to take the lead. Believe me, the magi,i- 

Kb 0 y r, ‘f , V? al,8ed > and its difficulties are appreciated 
by those o us who will be watching you with friendly and sympathe¬ 
tic eyes during the years which lie ahead. We hope for your 
success. We are cheered by auguries of it to-day. There could 
be no finer augury than the striking address which has just been 
delivered by His Excellency Lord Ronaldsbay, your sympathetic 
and stout-hearted Governor. For, to him, it is certain, that you will 
always be able to turn for help and advice, and, I am sure, to the 
officers who serve undor him and to his and their successors. 

“But the happiest augury of all is in yourselves." In the 
political progress of India, the Bengali race has ever been in the van 
its leaders, endowed with oratory and brilliance of intellect, have in¬ 
spired the causo of reform ; in the sphore of literature, philosophy 
scienco and art, its gifts have been strikingly displayed. In the realms 
o/ jurisprudence and public life its sons have been conspicuous 
Jig u re a. 

“Associated in Council with the leaders of Bengal, will be tbo 
European fellow-citizens, official and non official, to whose peculiar 
Bomus the India of to-day owes both its system of orderly adminis¬ 
tration and its great commercial and Industrial connexions with 
‘. w °rld at large. In this combination I see grounds for the 
highest expectations. Working side by side, mindful of Bach other’s 
interests and idealB, over bending their minds to cordial co opera- 
i°n, iha leaders of the Bengali and the British communities will, 

1 earnestly pray, so serve this great province that it will ero long 
wain a position of fresh lustre, happiness, and prosperity in the 
°onfederation of the British Empire. 

The Boycott Demonstration. 

On the day of the Duke’s arrival at Calcutta a complote hartal 

observed in the Indian section of the city. A vigorous campaign 
* or the purpose uf boycotting frho visit had becu carried on for several 
7(a) 
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da^^riyvi^ua. \A11 shops and markets were closed and vebiculan^kio 
of every description was suspended. Practically every Indian busfhes§ 
frtm&^waa closed. At the entrance of the roads leading to the Duke’s 
route, non co-operators were seen persuading the small crowds of 
Indians that had gathered to disperse and not to go near the route, 
At sorno places the cr~>wd burst out with Mahatma Gandhi Jci Jai at 
the top of their voice, instead of cheering the Dukal party. Howrah 
Station and its approaches, tbo Dalhousie Square and its approaches* 
and some parts of the route were packed by men selected by the 
officials from the various offices and everywhere tbo European 
element predominated. To avoid any breach of the peace M. 
Gandhi, who was then sojourning in Calcutta on the Congress pro* 


gramme, personally drove through the city and requested the people, 
with that characteristic magnetism which he commands, to disperse. 
Picketors who had previously posted themselves at the principal 
thoroughfares were persuaded by him to disperse, and every sort of 
restraint was removed to allow freedom to the people to welcome 
the Duke if they liked. Inspite of this, however, the voluntary 
hartal waa complete in the Indian section of the city. 

On the day of the inauguration of the Reformed Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Oonnoil, the leaders of the non-co-operation movement arrang¬ 
’d a grand demonstration as a counter-movement. Meetings wero 
hold all over the city—in eight different places—to express dis¬ 
appointment at the Reforms. The whole Indian population of the 
city congregated at the eight centres and tho same resolution was 
put and carried at each meeting. All the leading supporters of the 
uoii-co operation movement present in town, took part in tho pro* 
ceeding-u Messrs Gandhi, Mahomed Ali and Pandit Matilal Nehru, 
who bad specially come over to Calcutta.in connection of a Committee 
meeting of tho All India Congress Committee, were present at all the 
meetings and addressed tho people on the Congress creed and the’ 
need of boycott. 


The following resolution was passed :— 

The citizens of Calcutta in this meeting assembled resolve that in the 
t ;reninstances in which the Bengal Legislative Council has been brought into 
'Xi-‘ , it does not repr^a* A the country and this meeting calls upon those 

nr , iberB who have allowed themselves to bo elected to resign their Boats 
>»* mediately. 


The Duke at Delhi 

Ilis Royal Highness left Calcutta on the night of Feb. 3rd, 
1!J21 and reached Patna next day morning where ho halted for less 
than ati hour and was interviewed by Lord Sinha, tho Governor. 
Agra was reached in the early moning of the 5th. February, where 
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1 hf >|uonltl two days in visiting tho historic monumonls of tbe^Qdlil 
I^spbrorfe, and Delhi on the 7th. There was a splendid Stately 
\^t|p7T^at Delhi attended by tho Viceroy, high civil and military 
theers and by the Indian Princes with their suite who had specially 
mgregated to Delhi to attend tho Imperial functions of the next 
w days. Shortly after his arrival. His Royal Highness was pre¬ 
sided with an Address of Welcome by the Municipality and then 
tho Royal procession moved off in state to the Viceregal lodge where 
a Royal reception was held. 

Inauguration of the Chamber of Princes 
rho first public function perforraod by the Duke at Delhi was 
the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes next day, the 8th of 
hebrmry 1921, at o 20 r.M, in a pavilion just in front of the celebrat¬ 
ed Diwan i-Aiii, where the Great Moghuls used to hold thoir courts. 
Some 120 Ruling Princes resplendant in their gorgeous State dress 
and their large retinues of Sardara and Darbaris, and nbo all tho 
high civil and military officers of the Crown attended. Tho pro¬ 
ceedings commenced with the reading of the Royal Proclamation by 
ISir John Wood, the Political Secretary to the Viceroy, aftor which 
His Excellency delivered a lengthy address chiefly concerning the 
history of the Chamber which was at first proposed to be named 
“The Narendra Mahamandal,” but thin name had to bo dropped 
owing to the objection of some of the Mahometan Princes. His 
Excellency then invited Ilia Royal Highnoss to perform the inaugu¬ 
ration ceremony, The Duke then lose amidst cheers and delivered 
his address. 

THE ROYAL MESSACE 

George the Fifth, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Cheat 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India : To my Viceroy and Governor- 
General and to the Princes and Rulers of the Indian States, greetir g — 

“ In my Royal Proclamation of Cec- ■ her, 1UK), I gave earnest nf my .JT - 
ti'mate care end regard for the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the Indian Stati-n by 
signifying toy asient to the establishment of a Ch unber of Prints. Duri* • i< 
year that has since passed, my Viceroy and many of the Princes ib*;:n> ' a have 
hfi < j u engaged in framing for my approval a constitution for tbc Cits.- I r «*.i 
tho rubs and regulations necessary to ensure the smooth and efficient p rforrn- 
anoe of its important functions, 

“ This work is now compute, and it remains for me to take the final f -i»s 
to bring the Chamber into being in the confident hope that the united coun t 1 h 
of the Princes and Rulers assembled in formal conclav,- will be fruitful of lasting 
good, both to themselves and to their subject*. nnd, by adviuicii>K r l*“ ' ntc f 
thm arc common to the»r territories and to British India will Unefif *"*■ v Kni* rc 
as a whole. It is in this hope that l have charged my Rrvcyvd and B< l-‘■ d 
Uncle, Iiih Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strath, am, to p;ib h 
on my behalf the ceremony of the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes, 
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t ltjfemy firm belief that a future full of great and beneficent aetiv 
tbe /Chamber thua established. To the Princea long veraed in the^ 
aild 8tat e8manabip it will open atilt wider field a of Imp rial f 
ord them opportunities, of which 1 am convinced they will be prompt 


i themselves, of comparing experience, interchanging ideas, and framin'' 
mature and balanced conclusions on matters of common interest. Nor will let' 
advantage accrue to my Viceroy and the officers serving under him to who 1 

the prudent counsels and considered advice Of the Chamber cannot fail to be 

tlie greatest assistance. 

M Ihe P rn blems of the future must be faced in a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual trust. It is in this spirit that I summon the Princes of India to a larger 

share iu my Councils. I do so in full reliance upon their devotion to my 

lhFonc and Person, proved us it Ijua been both in Jong yefirH of ppuco und in tho 

terrible ordeal cf the great war, and in the confident anticipation that by this 
meant the bonds of mutual understanding will be strengthened and the growing 
identity of interest between the Indian States and the rest of my Empire will 
be fostered and developed. 

In my former Proclamation I repeated the assurance given on many 

occasions by my Koyal predecessors and myself of my determination ever to 

maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights, and dignities of Princes of India. 

lac Fit nees may rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable. 

I now authorise my Viceroy to publi*h the terms of the constitution of the new 
Chamber. My Viceroy will take its counsel freely in matters relating to the 
territories of the Indian Stat-a generally, and in matters that affect those terri¬ 
tories ]nintly with British India nr with the reRt of my Empire. It will have 
no concern with the internal affairs of individual States or their rulers, or with 
t'ie re ationa <jf individual States to my Government, while the existing rights of 
the . tales and their freedom of action will be in no way prejudiced or impaired. 
V' l; ® earnest hope that the Princes of India will take a regular part in the 
’ Chamber, but attendance will be a matter of choice, not of 
y • 1 hi-re will be no obligation upon any member to record his opinion, 

lt > vi upon any QUt # 6ti(jn that mav niwlpr rliRpiifi^inn uwri 


. 'tber.vi • . upon any question that may come under discussion, and 

i ’ m y ,leilre that > at 'be di tiun of my Viceroy, an opportunity shall 

rhumb*r tn hUy , r l lnce w ho hag not taken part in the deliberations of the 
its consideration" * an ^"i^tion that the Cha:ub.:r has had under 


„ r th ?. t the U, : 6 "’: i R ° f Di v in e Providence may rest upon Jlie labours of 

arfon "and fil'n, ,t8 ,r *“‘ ou * ma 3 be ’“^.ired by ime wisdom and moder¬ 

ation, and that It rn: . seek and find its best reward in promoting tbe general 

His Royal l ,'nness tbe Duke of Connaught said :_ 

V our Excellency, Your Highnesses, — It. is by tho Command of 
lis Imperial Majesty, the KingKmperor, that I meet you today, 
•ly duty is two fold,—to convey to Your Highneaeoa tho personal 
greetings of His Majesty, and on hi behalf to inaugurate the Cham- 
-ft 1 P , r !" ca8 :i , h'9 Royal Proclamation the King-Emperor has 

signified his approval of this new institution and his hopes for its 
In. lire If« origin and mining have just boen explained by the 
' icoroy. I haw; only one word to add to what His Excdloncy has 
lain ou this subject, Ah amenably so unique and so essentially 
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-n ^uf character should surely not bo known only by an 

1 fl t 1 <71 M f f ni csf f liii n m ati f Vl n C\ n I nof f ^ r*!* 1 r- f n. V> • 
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^jna.tion. I trust that among tha earliest tasks to which^drv^n- 
Highnesses will address yourselves in tho Chamber will be that of 
choosing an appropriate vernacular tide which you can unite in re¬ 
commending to His Majesty the King. Your Highnesses, of the 
many ceremonies that it has fallen to my lot to perform none has 
given mo more pleasure than tho inauguration of the Chamber of 
rmces.. Among the PrinceB here assembled are many with whom 
can cairn personal friendship of long standing. 1 rejoice at the 
iTd U ”M n T 6w,nR rhoir ftoqHAintonoo and of reviving old 

,»o 1 .3 o. .o.iowehip and regard. No pleasure is so keen as that 
0 nc \ iare w it l o d friends. I have the happiness of knowing 
r r ItLw^ 1 '*, J0 * 8Ure ,n to day’s proceedings finds a counterpart in 

ieirHighnes.es own feelings and that the function in which it is 

S o privilege to join will stand for «11 ti mo . . • - , n , 

in the annals of the Indian States. d S ininff an mal ^ 

The British Empire Mightier than the Mughal 
“We are assembled to-day in the ancient capital of India 
This noble hall in which we meet, where the Mughal Emperor 
surrounded by the splendour of his imignificient court used to hear 
the petitions of his people, has been the scene of many imposing 
ceremonies. It is a fitting stage for the ceremony of to-day, but I 
stand here at the bidding of an Emperor, mightier even than the 
Mughal Emperors whose policy is framed with a breadth of 
vision unknown to the rulers of past ages, whose acts are inspired 
as he himself has declared, by the spirit of trust and sympathy 
whose desiro it is that every breath of suspicion or misunderstand¬ 
ing should be dissipated and who now invites Your Highnesses in 
tbe fullness of his confidence to take a larger share in the political 
development of your motherland. . The Princes of India have shown 
for many years past and more particularly during the groat war thoir 
devotion to the Crown and their readiness to make any sacrifice fur 
‘ho safety and welfare of tbu Empire. When most was needed most 
" as given, His Imperial Majesty has watched with feelings of deep 
bride and gratitude tho part taken by Your Highnesses in the war, 
tho devotion of those who gave personal service in the field, tho 
Patriotic zeal of those who sent thoir tro >pr, to the front and 
furnished recruits for the Indian Army, the lavish generosity of 
those who helped wish money and material for all those services. 
His Majesty has asked me Co give a special messago of thanks. 
Royalty is a tradition with the Indian Suites. His Majesty knows 
VVu H that in good timo* or evil ho can always count upon the fi lolity 
ar, d unswerving support of tho Indian Princes, but with the 
Emories of 'he past *ix years ever present iu his mind, he cannot 
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\ fotdiU&r 0 ti/this groat occasion from making a public acknowleSgH|c|fc 

X^bf^^jpjBpIenflid record of achievement during the greatest stkagg^e-^ 
in the biBtory of mankind. The help that, you gavo at the outbreak 
of the war, when the tale of your deeds and offerings sent a thrill of 
emotion throughout the British Empire and your Btrenuous efforts in 
tho dark days of 1918, when the fate of civilisation seemed to hang 
in the balance, can only’be forgotten with the Empire itself. 1 am 
confident that tho same spirit of loyalty and cooperation that Your 
Highnesses displayed during the war will continue to animate you 
in the years to come. It is in this spirit, as Ilia Majesty has said, 
that the problems of the future must be faced. It is in this spirit, 

I do not doubt, that you will aproach the question that will form the 
subject of your deliberations in the Chamber. Some of the problems 
lbat will arise may make demands on your patience and public 
spirit, some may depend for their solution upon a fair interpretation 
of the^ letter of treaties and engagements between the States and 
the British Government ; if so, l feel sure that a way will be found 
to reconcile any doubt or difference that may present themselves. 

I he BanetUy of the treaties ia a cardinal article of Imperial 
policy. It was affirmed by my beloved mother, the great Queen 
Victoria, in her famous Proclamation of 1858. It was re-affirmed 
by King Edward VII, and his present Majesty King George V baa 
once more announced in His Proclamation bis determination ever 
io maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and dignities of the 
Princr.8. Nothing is wanting to mark the solemnity of this time* 
honoured engagement, and no words of mine are needed to ro-asBuro 
Vnui llighrioBi.eB that the British Government will stand faitbfull 
,,y P r °niiaea. I would only ask you, when you come to discuss any 
difficult, question of practice in your relations with tho Go rmnent 

of India or of the interpretation of your troaties, to remember that 
these pledges will be ever prjsont to tho minds of tho officers of 
the British Crown. \ generous spirit on your part will find its 
response in equal generosity on tho part of the Government of India. 

] . .i may loot assured that tho Government and its officers will 
recognise freely the internal sovereignty to which your various * 
treaties and engagementr entitle you. We look to the Princes of 
India on their part to continue to administer their States with 
jutiicQ and enlightenment. I am confident, that we shall not look 
iti vain. Your Highnesses, it is a sincere pleasure to mo to congra- * 
tnlato you on the place that as a body you have achieved yourselves 
in recent years in the wider Councils of the Empire. You have 
•in represented in the Imperial Wnr Cabinet, in the Imperial 
I rr fi rnneo. One of your members took part in tho Peace Conference 
rf 1919 and his signature ia appended to the Treaty of Versailles, 
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Mffi, recently, another of your order attended the League ot jWtijns 
Afewsftihly at Geneva. Tj I 1 

The March of Time 

\our Highnesses, I have witnessed many changes in my life¬ 
time. Much of tbo old order as I knew it in my youth has passed 
away for ever for all classes. The past 50 ^years have been an era 
of change and the Princes of the great Indian Spates furnish no 
exception to the general rule. Their conditions of life have been 
profoundly modified. They have emerged from the seclusion that 
eo long hedged thorn round, and they aspire and rightly aspire to 
p ay a part in the wider theatre of modern life. 1 am sure that the 
part will be a worthy one. The British Government has not been 
slow to recognise the justice of your aspirations, and I rejoice to 
tmnk that by my share in to day’s ceremony, I am doing something 
to promote your wishes and to provide a larger sphere for your 
public-spirited activities. Increased opportunities, as I need not 
remind Your Highnesses, bring in their train increased responsibility 
I know well that Your Highnesses will appreciate the trust reposed 
in you by His Imperial Majesty and His Government, and will 
worthily respond both as pillars of the Empire and as rulers striving 
ever for the greater happiness and prosperity of your own subjects 
I, now, on be ball of the King-Emperor, declare the Chamber of 
Princes to be duly constituted and pray that under Divine Provi¬ 
dence its proceedings may be so guided and directed as to streng¬ 
then the bonds of union between the Princes arid the Empire and 
to promote the well being of this great land of India and enhance 
her good name among tho nations of the world.” 

Maharajah of Gwalior’* Resolution 

Tho Maharajah of Gwalior in moving a resolution of thanks 

«aid 

“Your Excellency, Your Royal Highness :—On behalf of tbo 
Princes of India assembled on this memorable occasion I beg to 
ittove the following resolution :— 

This representative gathering of the Princes resolves to convey to His 
Imperial Ma] sty the Emperor o£ India their respectful greetings, n®iuramv'f 
Mu-ir abiding loyalty to his Throne so deeply rooted in their affections and of 
their pteadfast devotion to his august person, also to voice their genuine g rati - 
ncaiinii n.t the Royal Proclamation to the Chamber of Princes. Next, t'l.y 
rest* ve to afHrm that their feeling of intense satisfaction is only - quailed by 
consciousness of honour done them in tho deputation of Field Muishail 
« .oyui Highness the Dub: of Connaught to inaugurate this Chamber,—a 
■ 111 \ 0n v:v idly recalls the blessed memory of Queen Victoria tho 

*» , w Proclamation of ISfiS is the crystal lined expression of lhr Uoval 
« great 1ov t fnr (ndis. Tina inauguration Ly His Hnyal IUpMino n< Ml 
nnu ‘ owing to his earlier association with this ooumry and i* 

P session, aa a Member of the Imp-- ini House of Winder, of an innat*- capacity 
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l to J^precilte the hereditary Rulers’ point of view. Further, they 
*^l»|g|niec6rd their profound appreciation of the genuine good-wi'll, cbnlu»^ 
\*AASLatj0tfmaiuhip and deep insight, which prompted His Excellency the 
Viceroy Lord Chelmsford, the gifted Prime Minister the Right Hon’bJe David 
Lloyd George, that fearless and true friend of India His Imperial Majesty's 
Secretary of State the Right Hou'ble Edwin Montagu, and the eminent statesmen 
who form Hit, Imperial Majesty's Government, to bring to a happy issue the 
scheme of the Chamber of Princes. 


I deem it a great privilege that it has fallen to my lot to 
move the resolution which l have just read. It ie quite unnecessary 
for me in moving it to dilate upon the event to which it refers or 
the happy circumstances which have attended its occurrence, for 
indeed the terms of the resolution, drawn up by our common 
consent, amply testify to the feelings occasioned by the formation 
of the Princes’ Chamber. Your Royal Highness, we cannot but 
admire the devotion to duty which inspired your willing compliance 
with the command of our beloved Emperor to visit India and perform 
thiR ceremony regardless of considerations of distance, and mny we 
add, of age. For this ready response to the occasion, I am sure we 
are very grateful to Your Highness and wo flatter ourselves by 
thinking that you have found the performance of to day’s ceremony 
agreeable and in accord with your Royal predilections. 

Respecting Your Excellency, may I venture to state that your 
name will always be associated in history with one of the most critical 
stages in the evolution of India. Your Viceroyalty has witnessed 
remarkable happenings. Indeed we are witnesses to the re-birth of 
1 . world. Accepted notions and proven theories seem all to be undor- 
gutng forced revision. Mny it please Merciful Providence that the 
new order which is supplementing the old may bring a cycle of poaco 
V ltl g0CK ‘ wi]1 f or humanity The world conditions h ave been, as was 
inevitable, m .re or lesB reflected in India bo that Your .Excollency 
has h,a(J to face prohloms calculated to strain nerves of steel and tax 
t ffi mo.»' resourceful mind. During that period of stress and anxiety 
\our Exce lency was at pains unflinchingly to do what duty appeared 
inexorably to dictate. What a man can do better than be true to 
himself, that, is, to his conception of duty to the King of Kings 1 It 
is in the spirit of that conception that Your Excellency doubtless 
ondoavoured to serve this country. Finally, the much desired 
Chamber has been brought into being and it only remains for me 
fervently to pray that its sessions may help to produco better mutual 
understanding and promote hearty and effective co operation between 
the British Government and the Princes of India.” 

Maharajah of Bikaner’# Speech. 


The Maharajah of Bikaner in seconding the 
by the Maharajah of Gwalior said : — 


resolution moved 
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5 . Excellency, Your Royal Highness :—I deem it an 
. ain bistorie occasion to have been commissioned by my bfcrrum— 
. Ki-inces to second the resolution just moved by my esteemed friend 
ia lgbneBS the Maharaiah Scindia. The unflinching loyalty and 
vofe . attachment with which the Princes of India are inspired 
vacate 1 hrone and person of His Imperial Majesty the King- 
j4 nperor lave stood the test of time through every period of stress 
and storm during a hundred years and more. The Imperial Crown 
is the one centripetal force in the Empire which attracts and welds 
together all its component parts, an undisputed fact which accounts 
,pr the remarkab e unity and cohesion during the dark days of the 
BD «r of the different countries forming the British Commonwealth 
jr Nations, and to no^ one doeg the Imperial Crown appeal a 9 a 
oreater binding and inspiring force than to us, the Princes of India. 
The gracious interest which H.s Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor 
together with Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress has at all 
times beon pleased to evince in all that pertains to the welfare of 
the Princes and States of India, bis ever-to be-remambered appeal 
■ greater sympathy for India and tho Indians and tho watchword of 
i which he gave to us all in 1912, have been sources of the liveliest 
•ation to us and have helped to stimulate and sustain us all in 
of difficulty and anxiety, whilst the solicitude displayed in 
aehalf hy ,b « establishment ^ the Chamber of Pri.uces and the 
ceratioT ‘ h “ ol SS Proclamation of the gracio us assurances 
egarding h M ^ j V prevl0U8 imperial pledges safeguarding 
our priv.> g ° T 9 -;. ,gb % t a ‘! d d, ? ,,,t,( ?- w '» H "<* » «6*t loyal and grateful 
echo P in thi 3 j"- d State<S throu e h out the length and breadth of this 
country s'"" JV* ;V‘“i °' t that his ,m Penal Majesty may 

j r-r 0 Tt l 0f Iudia a " d other parts of the 

Umpire to’ Urther - h PP i and f r OSpority and “ford to all con- 
ce n d an ° fc l . l M“ me dwotiou to duty and 

rogar fo ,hB °°!TVE 2 u *° largely contributed to 

k.fit ,U ih‘[ n ' J . i ," iS ° f]oyaJa " d patriotic unity. 

We not nnl y de0m ", tt b,g ’' ho,,our l, ut we r<gard it as a Witter of 
h,.„ ° , that the ceremony of inaugurating the Chamber of 

Pr noe Til ‘ y Ehould ba ? b66n , c,,trU6teii hy His Imperial Majesty 
— '° a :,luBtrious and popu’ar member of tho Iropertn.1 House of 

Wi dsor na Y° ur Koyal HlghneBS whose name is held in ' he highest 
a(T,etion and esreem hy the Princes and people of India. , feel that 
1 V, V.v the sentimonts of my brother Princes when I give 
expression to 0ur great d '*“PPointment that the other ci.dln upon 
v our Royal i^' gbneKS ’ time have not left you sufficient 1 eisure to 
onour any of o" r Statea hy a visit on this occasion, hut we look 
rward with oug* r anticipations to welcoming His tioyal H ighneta 
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of Wales to several of our States next cold weatbel- 

we"siucerely hope that His Royal Highness will have been reitoML-i 
\Jto bi&^ufiual health and vigour after his recent arduous exertions in 
the course of his triumphant Imperial mission. I beg also to associat 
myself with His Highness the Maharajah Scindia in expressing or 
gratitude to Your Excellency and to Mr. Montagu and to the Erie 
Minister and his Imperial Majesty’s Government. The solidarity 
and identity of interests between the British Government and the 
Princes are indeed very real, and I would in conclusion give 
expression to our profound conviction that the Chamber of Princes 
will not only prove of great benefit to us, but that it will also prove 
to be a true Imperial asset, and we rejoice to feel that we shall have 
in Your Excellency’s successor a sagacious statesman like Lord 
Reading, who we earnestly trust will develop still further the 
sympathetic policy of the British Government towards the Princes 
and States, whereby we may be enabled to take an ever-increasing 
share in upholding the honour aud glory of our beloved Emperor and 
of his mighty Empire.” 

Maharajah of AlwaPs Speech. 


The Maharajah of Alwar in supporting Maharajah Scin'* 
resolution in the Chamber of Princes welcomed the Duke as r 
messenger of good-will and peace at a time when dark clo 1 ^ 
hovering over the Indian horizon, just as they appeared * 
parts of the vvorld. The Maharajah expressed disappoin 
the postponement of the Prince of Wales’ visit, but decl aro ,j 
the Prince when he would come next winter would receive ^ ^ / ( 
and warmer reception in India than he wa9 accorded in ot , 
ftttl.fi Empir/,. ber parts 

I he Maharajah of Patiala, who followed, also spoke in 
strain, after which tho function ended, 


Inaugur ation of the Council of State and the Legislative A*ie , . 

Next day Fob. 9th, H. R. H. the Duke of Caiman, V 
n.rtnd d by H. M. the King and armed with special commi ® 0om * 
Hi M^inaugurated the two Imperial Legislature?,' S10n * l0m 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. The * V1Z> 
immediately opposite the Assembly Chamber was asti^ < | ua ran ®l 0 
morning and presented a scene of great animation rom early 
r J. The decorations wore profuse with flags an lively 

and the soldiers’ accoutrements glistening in the morniiu 1 huntings, 
upland id t ouch to the whole scene. The Council of Sta 8un 8 av ® a 
D i i L > Assembly - k' in joint Sr.4?ion and the Mem 1 ’*" 0 anc ^ ,n 
in thrir places an hour before the time for the ceremor 1 ber ® Wprp 

H ft. fl and *is cortege left tbo Viceregal Lot 1 ] .° , 

t ge at 10 o clocl 
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ujteu- a Royal salute, and was received by the Members « 

Council and the Presidents of the Council of StatfcjJiaL^J 
tho Jj^islati ve Assembly at the pavilion. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Chelmsford left the 
Viceregal Lodgo a little after 10 o'clock, and their departure was 
announced by a salute. On the arrival of the Viceroy at the pavi¬ 
lion the Union Jack was unfurled and the Band played the National 
Anthem. The Duke and the Viceroy then proceeded to the Council 
Chamber in procession headed by ths Presidents of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly, Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council and the Staffs of Ilis Royal Highness 
and of His Excellency. 

The scene inside the Hall was one of great though subdued excite¬ 
ment. The gallaries wore packed with Ruling Princes and Chiefs, the 
principal civil and military officers and a fow chosen leading non- 
officials. H. E. Lady Chelmsford was in the Viceregal Gallery. On 
the floor of the House were seated Members of the Council of State 
and the Assembly, and immediately below the dais seals wc.e pro¬ 
vided for the two Presidents. As soon as the Duke and the Viceroy 
entered the hall, the entire audience stood up. The Duke took his 
seat on the Throne, supported by the Viceroy on his right. 

His Royal Highness and the Viceroy stood for a moment before 
their thrones and bowed to the two Presidents and to the assemblage. 
His Excellency the Viceroy then gave the word : “Pray be seated, 5 ’ 
when all resumed their seats, and the Viceroy then immediately roso 
again to open the proceedings. In a long rigmarole speech full of 
dry details which befits the intellectual mediocrity of Lord 
Chelmsford, he delineated the various stages of the Reforms and 
what in hie viow appoared to be the constitutional development in 
the Government of India. He denied that there was any whittling 
down of the Reforms, probalJy with a view to calming the strong 
suspicion of the people about bureaucratic intrigues he led by him 
against the grant of any substantial power to Indians, and said with 
emphasis that the Reforms was a gift worthy of Britain to gno and 
India to take',—an expression which a ..ertain section of tfco House 
r< eiv°d with a signiheant smile, while others hung thrir hra h 
Iiis L ollency referred to the policy of the British in India from 
the tira ,f Lord Macaulay who introduced the n of Engh*!^ in 
India, a^ England could only convey to India the ide«B of tho Most 
in her own tongue. Familiarity with English literature, he Mid, has 
done more than any other cause to promote politic.,! development r.\ 
India. As the poet said ; ‘ They must be free who m c.dc the m guo 
that Shakespeare spake” ! In England, he said, rdf g n cninn' " * 
not the result- of any sudden revolution or catastrophic ch:o go. U 
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n ? gradually and the British Govt, in India were proB^gi 
irfe kimHar manner introducing political self-government here !LjPk_ 
- After the Viceroy His Royal Highness the Duke rose and said:—- 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature_ 

I am the bearer of a message from His Mijesty the King Emperor 
It is this :— 

The King’s Message 

‘‘ Little more than a year has elapsed since I gave my assent to the Act 
which set up a constitution tor British India. The intervening time has been 
fully occupied in perfecting the necessary machinery, and you arc now at the 
opening of the first session of the Legislatures which the Act established On 
this auspiciens occasion I desire to convey to you and to the Members of the 
various Provincial Councils my congratulation and ray earnest good wishes fo? 
success in your labours and theirs. For years, it may be for generation^ 
patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for their Motherland r 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy. ’ tfi 
you, the first representatives of the people in the new Councils, there rests a v 0 d 
special responsibility, for on you it lies by the conduct of your business and 
J. . H yo , ur . 3 Uf *g in ent to convince the world of the wisdom of this erea S 
•• ut nnal cuange. Bat on you it also lies to remember the many millions 
tn l ' , r. f :: V C0Un 1 lryn ' eDt wb ; ar * not yet qualified for a share in political life, 

, k for tbe,r u pliftment and to cherish their interests as your own. 1 shall 

vtaten your work with an unfailing sympathy and with resolute faith in your 
determination to do yonr duty to India and the Empire.” 

As you know, it has been the intention of His Majesty to send 
the L mice of V, ales, tbe Heir to the Throne with his greeting and 

Vv‘‘,. r n t y t0 0pe “ tbe Gbambers of new Indian Legislature. 

• HU not permit of bis coming, and I received His Majesty’s 

£ / . j 0 P^form theso functions on his behalf. In me the 

Victor?* k th ? K ° ysl HoUse fta ’ lhe °" ly surviving son of Queen 
memory' u ’° Ve an,J c«e for India will ever live io its people’s 
f “ Jrs 1 h H V ° ^ yB0lf a d66p aflfection f or India, having served it 
It is thua with rnademany fiends among its Princes and leaders. 

M thiJ mlmLw COmm °. n P C m Ure tbatI ara here to receive you 

• tn ’ . .. 6 °' ca sion. Throughout the centuries Dolhi has 

Two of these a " d ceremony of mar >y historic assemblages. 

Two of these, at least, are retn. mb-red by most of you. Twenty 

years ago [ took part in that brilliant concourse which celebrated 
he accession of my ] a te brother King Edward VII. Nine years 
later amid circumstance., of unforgettable splendour. King George 
\ and Ins Queen received in person tbe homage of the Princes and 
pooploB of India. 

Our ceremony to day may lack the coloui and romance of the 

gathonngs i have mentioned, though it does not yiel 1 to them in 
the sincerity of its loyalty. But it strikes a new and different note. 
1. 'U'-faS Jo ’ awakening of a great Nation to the pywer < f its 
■nationhood, In the annals of the world there is not. s 0 far as I 
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I* l, exact parallel for the constitutional change whl 

fg^ion*initiates. There is certainly no parallel for the meti 

phnn^e. Political freedom has often been won by revolution, 
by Tumult, by civil war, at the prico of peace and public safety, 
low rarely has it been the free gift of one people to another in 
spouse to a growing wish for greater liberty and to the growing 
jvi ence of fitness for its enjoyment. Such, however, is the posi- 
1 on ° Inaia to day, and I congratulate most warmly those of you, 
o < in t «e service of your Motherland, who have striven through 
good report and ill for the first instalment of that gift and to prove 
n la won iy o it. I trust that you and those who take up your 

*'' *'' y ° U W1 J move faithfully and steadily fast along thu 

road which opens to day. 

The Basis of British Govt, in India. 

“When India became a dependency of the British Crown she 
passed under British guardianship which has laboured with glouous 
results to protect India from the consequences of her own history 
at home and from the compilations of international pressure abroad 
Autocratic, however, as was the Government then inaugurated ,c 
was based on the principals laid down by Her late Majest” Queen 
Victoria in that famous Proclamation of 185$, of which the key¬ 
note is contained in the following passage: “In their prosperity 
will bo our strength, in their contentment our security and in their 
, - our he,t reward”. And though there h:,. t J , ° U 

on which the tranquility of this great country has been endangered 
by disturbances and disorders which have necessitated the ue o 
low,«PBUra«on behalf of HUM.je.iy and with thi 
assent ot his Uovernment, ] repudiate in the ' . n ■ 

manner the .dea that the administration of llndU °Ls bu^n or 

&=£■ r r ori T-h 4,1 

^ .• ihonly byrn^iUNu, lo the ordifla^wa^to 

nn ferment of such measures ,s subject to dear and definite limit*. 

".' d n ' 3 Government have alvvay r insisted, and will 

always insist, on the observance o these limitation, as jealously in 

\ll T- 6 ° f 1,ldla T" tbat of L Wand herself. As His Excdb . cv 
ab.nH ° er ,° y r' a9 observed ' tb ® Principle of autocracy has all been 
wnctoned. Its retention would have been incompatible with the 
\• ’ 9ncment wI) ich b-i ■ been declared by Her late Majesty Queen 
ictoria to be the aim of British rule, and would have been in. on- 
siaterT "ith the legitimate demands and aspirations of the Indian 
peop e and the stage of politiaal development which they ha* * 

• “lined. Henceforward, in an over increasing degree,. India will 
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ha. ^ to bear her own burdens. They are not light. ThK. Smt^ 

have seen the conception and birth of the new CoustitJuIjqp J 
are full of trouble. 

^'The war which ended two years ago has done more than alte 
the boundaries of Nations. The confusion which it brought in i 
train will abate in time, but the world has not passed uncbang 
through the fire. New aspirations have awakened. New problem, 
have been created and old ones invested with stinging urgency. 
India has escaped the v/orst ravages of the war and its sequels, 
and is thus in some respects better fitted than many other 
countries to confront the future. Her material resources are un¬ 
impaired. Her financial system is sound, and her industries are 
ready for rapid expansion, but she cannot hope to escape altogether 
the consequences of the world-wide struggle. The countries of the 
earth are linked together as never before. A contagious ferment of 
scepticism and unrest is seething everywhere in the minds of men, 
and its workings are plainly visible in India. She has other problems 
peculiarly her own. Inexperience in political methods will be 
irksome at times. The electorates will have to be taught their 
powers and responsibilities, and difficulties which are negligible in 
smaller and more homogeneous countries will arise in handling 
questions of religion and race and custom. 

Gootlemen of the Indian Legislature, such are the labours which 
await you. They will have to be carried on under the eyes of a 
watching world interested but not uncritical, of sister nations who 
welcome you into their partnership in the British Empire, of (hat 
wider Council of Nations, which look to India aB the future guide ot 
the unknown forces of Asia. Your individual responsibility is great. 
You may perhaps be apprehensive that the arena for practical issues 
of immediate moment will be rather the Provincial Councils than the 
Central Legislature. You may feel that the Ministers in the 
Provinces will be in closer touch with the popular causes and have 
larger opportuniues of public service, but this is true only in a very 
limited sense. It is the clear intention of the Aec of 1 SI9 that the 
p. 1 i<• y and decisions of he Government of India should be influenced 
to an extent incomparably gieater than they have been in the past 
by the views of the Indian Legislature, and the Government will 
give the fullest possible effect, consistent with their own respon¬ 
sibilities to Parliament to this principle of a now constitution. 
From now onwards your influence will extend to every sphere of the 
Cernral Goverume* It will be felt in every part of its admini¬ 
stration. You are concerned not with a Frovirice, bul; with all 
BriMsh India, arid statesmanship could not a6k for a nobler field of 
exercise. Upon the manner in which your influence ia exerted, upon 
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and foresight displayed in your deliberations, up®i tH^ 

%. Sf^yw/ which you approach your great task, will depen&Jjfc J 
of India towards the goal of complete Self Government to 
ensure, so far as political machinery can ensure, that the Legislature 
is fitly rquipped. 

For those lofty duties, two Chambers have been constituted. 

In the Council of State it, has been the intention of Parliament to 
create a true Senate, a body of elder statesmen endowed with 
mature knowledge, experience of the world, and the consequent 
sobriety of judgment. Its functions will be to exercise a revising, 
but not an over riding influence for caution and moderation, and to 
review and adjust the acts of the larger Chamber. To the Assembly 
it will fall to voice more directly the needs of the people. Soldiers 
and traders, owners of land and dwellers in cities, Hindus and 
Mu ham mad ans, Sikhs and Christians, all classes and communities will 
have in it their share of representation. Each class and oach comma- 
nity can bring its own contribution, its own special knowledge to (he 
Council’s deliberations, and may I say in passing, that help will be 
expected from representatives of the British non-official community. 
They have done great service to the trade and industry of India in 
the past. Will they not now, with their special experience of 
representative institutions in their own land, lend their powerful 
aid in building up India’s political life and practice ? In a legislature 
thu9 composed, it is both inevitable and right that strong differences 
of opinion and aims should manifest themselves. Struggle is a 
condition of progress in the natural world, politics is in fact the 
progress of the class of wide sympathies and interests striving for 
adjustment in the sphere of legislation and Government. But it is 
the great virtue of representative institutions that they tend to 
replace interest by reasoned discussion, compromise, toleration 
and the mutual respect for honourable opponents. The extent to 
which a body of law makers shows itself capable of controlling 
passion and prejudice is the measure of its capacity for enduring 
success. For these reflections I make no apology. They must 
already have boen present to your minds, but they constitute the 
strongest plea for what all friends of India most desire to see— a 
greater unity of purpose among her various communities. In all 
3our deliberations, let there be a conscious striving tor unity in 
essentials, that unity which has been lacking in India in the past, 
but may yet become, if steadfastly nurtured, her greatest strength. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, — Hitherto, I have 
spoken of your duties. Let me close with a word of your privileges. 

On you, who have been elected first Members of the two Chambers, 
a signal honour has fallen. Your names will go down to history as 
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Whom India chose to lead the van of her march toward 
*.*rn^»onv liberty. I pray that success will attend you aiifK-nutt- 
the result of your labours will be worthy of the trust that India has 
rrpused in you.” 

Addressing the Viceroy the Duke then eulogised bis work in 
India in connection with the Reforms, and said that it must be no 
small pride to a statesman, who had been directing the destinies of 
India during these difficult years, that he laid while still in office 
the foundations of that edifice which he helped to plan with infinite 
care in the face of much misunderstanding and with the full assurance 
of a nation’s future gratitude. He then formally declared open the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1919. He concluded with the follow¬ 
ing peroration meant for the wider ear of India :_ 

The Shadow of Amritsar. 

Gentlemen, I have finished my part in to-day’s official 
proceedings. May I claim your patience and forbearance while 1 
say a few words of a personal nature ? Since I landed I have felt 
around me bitterness and estrangement between those who 
have oeen and should be friends. The shadow of Amritsar 
las lergthened over the fair face of India. I know how deep 
is the 'Oucern felt by His Majesty the King-Emperor at the terrible 
Ci.«iiter u« event* in the Punjab. No one can deploro those events 
more intensely than I do myself. I have reached a time of life when 

I moit desire to heal the wounds and to reunite those who have 
•> 'u disunited in wbat must be, I feel, my last visit to the India I 

Here, in the new Capital, at the inauguration of the 
new oonstdution, I am moved to make you a personal appeal, put 
0 words lhat come from my heart, not to be coldly and 
critic illy interpreted. My experience tells me that misunderstand¬ 
ings usually mean mistakes on either side. As an old friend of 
India, 1 appeal to you all, British and Indians, to bury along 
with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings of the 
past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hands 
a d to work together to realise the hopes that arise from 
lo day. 

II J De . ! „ res ' do, t8 of tho two Houses of Legislature then thanked 
Hifl Royal Highness. 

Before declaring the proceedings closed, tho Viceroy made a 
final appeal reiterating the words of the Duke : let us " bury along 
with the dead past, the mistakes and misunderstandings of tho past 

(“ 'TV/ ' Vher ° "’ 6 buVC '° ,cr <' ivt! •* n,) join hand* and work 
together. 
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ifj The Indian War Memorial, 

day, Feb. 10rh 1921, the Duke laid the foundation^ 
ol the 'All-India A\ar memorial consecrated to the memory of those 
Indians who had laid down their lives for the cause of the Empire 
in the last War. It is to be a monument in the form of a triumphal 
arch built in white stone upon a red sandstone base rising to a 
height of 162 ft. so that no window of even the tallest building in 
tbe Imperial City will look over it. The ceremony commenced in 
the afternoon amid a scene of oriental military splendour. Tbe 
Viceroy and the Duke headed a procession followed by the Com¬ 
mander in-Chief and their stall and proceeded to tbe ground where 
the representatives of the Indian Army were assembled. Aft«T 
formal receptions the \ iceroy asked the Duke in a short spoech 
paying tribute to the Indian Army to lay the foundation stone. 

II. Iv. H. the Duke of Connaught then rose and addressed as 
f o 11 o w 8 : — 

Officers and Men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops,—His Majesty the King Emperor has commanded 
me on this solemn occasion to convey a message of His Royal thanks 
to the Indian Army and to the Imperial Service Troops furnished by 
the Indian State*. It .is as follows.— 


The Royal Message 

The great war from which our Empire has emerged victorious involved the 
most powerful nations of the earth and spread over van seas and continents, bTotn 
i lie eiowcn d records here and there certain features stand clearly out arresting 
ihe attention and admiration of the world to-day and claiming with confidence 
in* verdict of posterity | n tins honourable company the Indian Army has 
au assured place. Scattered far and wide under a,lieu tklea, iu adversity and 
in triumph, they played their part with stout aud gallant hearts. True to their 
tradition, they answered the Empire’s tall with soldierly discipline and forti¬ 
tude, staunch m the loyalty they have ever displayed to the Throne and Person 
Id Ueir King-Emperor that made his cause ttn-ira, and willingly laid down il n r 
lives lor their sovereign. Gratitude for loyally such as tins lies deep in my 
heart aud ib beyond the power of word. They dill their duty 


Can iho King, for whom they fought, give higher praise tn his 
faithful soldier* I l have groat, pleasure in announcing that in 
recognition of the distinguished services and gallantry of the Indian 
Army during the great War, His Majesty the King-Eruporor has 
been graciously pleased to confer the title of “Royal” on the follow¬ 
ing unite,—The Deccan Horse, Sappers and Miners, Gth Jar Light 
infantry, 34th Sikh Pioneers, 39th Garhwal RiHos, 59th Scinde 
liiHe8 (Frontier Force). His Majesty hus also been graciously 
pleased to nominate me as Col.-in-Cbiuf of the 47th ‘JSikhn, a regi¬ 
ment which served with great distinction in the war. I greatly 
value an honour which will strengthen the many tiea l have wi.h 
my obi friends, the soldiers of tbe Khalea.” 

.m 
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THE HEW COUNCIL CHAMBER 
* l jPfflyr Duke then referred to the Brighton Memorial ered 
."theCitizens of Brighton in memory of the Indian soldiers wk 

the days of the war in feeling terms, and then recounted in 
glowing terms the services of the Indian Army in the different 


fields of war. 

Alter the foundation was declared duly laid the Commander 
in-Chief thanked the Duke on behalf of the Indian Army and the 
proceedings closed, 

The New Council Chambers. 


On Feb. 12th. the Duke performed his last public function at 
Delhi, viz., laying the foundation stone of the new enlarged Council 
Chambers. The function was celebrated with great pomp amidst 
all the civil and military dignitaries and the Ruling Princes. Leav¬ 
ing the Viceregal lodge at 10 30 in the morning the Duke and the 
Viceroy motored to the site through streets splendidly decorated 
and lined with troops and was received by Sir Sidney Crookshank, 
Mr. C. A. Barron, Mr. H. T. Kiding, and Mr. J. C. Luke?, members 
of the New Capital Committee, and others. The Viceroy invited 
the Duke to lay the foundation stone of a circle of 3 buildings in 
which the Chamber of Princes, the Council of State and the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly aro to be housed. “ The joint building,” ha said, 
is the symbol of the integral connection of the Indian States with 
the British Empire. It testifies to the united interests of British 
India and the Indian Stat 03 , It stands for that two-fold allegiance 
which th« Princes and peoples of India owe iu their several degrees 
to our King Emperor and for the common desire to w T ork to one 
gn.at- ond ” ft [j the Duke j n the course of his speech said : 

All great rulers, every great people, every great civilisation 
have left their own record in stone and bronze and marble as well 
s in the pages of history. I need only recall the Acropolis of 
Athens, the Capitol of Rome and the great sites of the East, famous 
in history for their splendour and culture. India herself is rich in 
such precious legacies from ttie granite pillars on which the apostlo 
Emperor A^oka engraved hia imperishable edicts onwards through 
ibe chequered centuries down to the splendid palaces of the Moghal 
Emperors. Every age has left behind it some monument commensu- 
r.iie with its own achievements. Is it not a worthy ideal that 
equally noble buildings shall consecrate India’s great achievements 
in the 20tb century, her solemn entry uoon the path of responsible 
Government with Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions 
of the Empire have trod before her ? Is there any building in Great 
Britain around which duster bo many and such groat memories as 
the stately Home of the Mother ui Parliaments on Lbe banks of the 
riv< r Tham' S { Have not each of the self governing Dominions in 
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. >mp;t 7 e wisely sought to enshrine their new nationhood in* 

• *< capital pt which its own parliament is always the proudest r*G*ii 
ment ? Surely India and her representatives in the new assemblies 
which it has already been my privilege to inaugurate will wish that 
these great institutions should be liberally and enduringly boused. 

After the speeches the Duke was conducted to a table and some 
easels near the foundation stone where the design of the new build¬ 
ing was shown to him. He then proceeded to lay the etono, guiding 
it into its place with his own band as it was lowered by woi'kmer 3 
and declared it well and truly laid. 

End of the Delhi Programme. 

Tho same afternoon the Indian officers of His Majesty’s Indian 
Army gave a garden party in honour of His Royal Highness which 
was attended by about 1300 guests including tho Viceroy and the 
Ruling Princes and their suite. Col. Sir Umar Hay.it Khan read 
out a loyal address on behalf of the Indian Army to which tho Duke 
gave a felicitous reply. 

On the morning of Feb. 13th, as a fitting close to the Imperial 
functions performed by His Royal Highness, a solemn Church 
Servico was held at the Church of St. James conducted by the 
Chaplain of Delhi, Rev. H. England, supported by Rev. Y. C. 
Cbatterjeo of St. Stephen’s Church and tho Bishop of Lahore. The 
sermon was preached by the Most Rev. the Metropolitan of India. 
Taking as his text the words “ Go ye and learn what thi« meaneth, 
I desire mercy and not sacrifice,’ 5 he explained that a religion that 
does not place the principle of Love first ib an empty mockery, and 
emphasised that love was the basis of the British Govt, in India’ 
Tho new Councils, he said, reflect the great diversity of race, creed, 
and culture which characters India’s population, and ‘ it is in work¬ 
ing with those from whom we differ most widely that the reality of 
our love is manifested ” ! 

Thus ended tho official Delhi programme of His Royal Highness 
the Duke’s mission in India. From Delhi he proceeded lo tho 
Punjab ; not to Lahore, the Provincial capital, but to Rawalpindi, 
the head quarters of the Northern Army in India. In reply to an 
address of welcome from the Army II. R, H. said in tho cour? of bis 
speech : — 

“ p.»fore the war the Punjab bad 100,000 men of Ml ranks m ‘.he Arm. , 
wh^m 30,000 came from your division. It iB estimated that at the elope of U*.; 
war no lens than 4,75.0C0 Punjabis had served In the Army. Or this- 
Rawalpindi Division supplied approximately 1.25 000 that is t- Pay, on. out of 
every fourteen of the total male population. ThuR in contribution of ro:-i i uver 
the districts of Rawalpindi and Jh< Inm easily surpassed all the districts in Inn, 
while oat of 1,738 war honours award 'd to the Punjab, 025 or more than <uv> 
third hare fallen to the Rawalpindi Division, including the two Victoria C ru- e. 
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F <'%Sl ,,r 'l'tk tha di »»lcf« of your division are poor in comparIs\a 

• inn!,, you subscribed B». 00,00,000 to the war loan anT 

s^nona fandB.” * 


1 he Duke at Bombay 


„ 01 l ’i o!."" J ’ ,b 1 tb ® Duko went t0 Bombay where ho arrived 

?? ^ b ‘«« -“Y 192 , ’ I n,ld waa received by the Governor and all the 
high officials and Indian Princes. On Feb. 23rd. 1921, be inaugu- 
rated the Bombay Legislative Council at the Town Hall, attended by 
all the display of pomp and splendour of an Indian State function. 

In opening the Council His Royal Highness said 
Your Excellency and Members of tbe Bombay Legislative 
Council, His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor has directed me 
to open on hts behalf your new Legislative Council and to convoy 
to you and tbe people of the Presidency his message of good-wiil 
on this momentous day in your history. Your long period of waiting 
and preparation is over and to day you pass through tbo gateway 
in o a new political life. May it be rich in blessings to the millions 
in whose destiny you and your successors will have so potent a 
voice. My pleasure in fulfilling tbe King-Emperor’s summons is 

iriea ly enhanced by the memories of my old association with the 
Presidency and the people of Bombay. 

the nT! l ' rty ' l r Ur \ 0aTS 0g ? 1 c ‘me here as Commander-in-Chicf of 
was : ' Vi"'' p In - th °, S0 Hay3 the Commander-in-Chief 

good fortune i n the Provincial Government and it was thus my 
be ftble trn.,Kt h ( C Oie Y| CO, 'u OC J nd w . ith tho a( I ministration and to 
cn. r . d th ' ° prac ,' ce u the „ deep ," ltere8t whieh I felt, in all ‘hat 

1- 90 li Ui \ n\ T ° i Before I left India in 

my life It W **1 a** "’ b,ob . bou,u) me *> '°r the rest of 

■ - , • ‘ 1 " BMngo tin pr< . re • u your bi in I oiti * 

b ”» ■ 

I,,, il", ’,*"1" "f” •Mpwiijj •»»•» 

1 n Wflre hardly uttered are now hpinc- fnl 

fi led. Tbe pride and self-respect of nationhood .ve hem, awakened 
Its responsibilities are gathering on the .hooker, of- those who 

essay to lead the intelligence of tl-.e country. h0 

Ta !>.s Ah^ad 

hYr tl r.'. 0l V 0f th ? R r bay ^°o»cil,-of those.osponsfhil, tie, 

. o i hiue a fill] share In their insistence and complexitj your locrl 

I i »'"emi ar * to nnnn in t P >Our lOCul 

b ve the problem of overcrow linj with ad Y'Y C T*° l™? 
0 Xfitf 7 Ar>itfld ft, J g , w aM lf0 antecedent ill» 

o*"gaerated t 0 an unusual degree by the limitation, of the geo- 
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position. You have also with you those labour 
to day confront tbo whole world and its Governments, 
workers arc no longer content to live lives of toil unrelieved by 
relaxation and a just share of wealth which their labour produces. 
Here, as in the Western world, they are combining to win improved 
conditions of life for themselves and their dependents. It will be 
for you to watch those developments with sympathy, to hold the 
scales of justice evenly, and with wise counsel and by prudont laws 
to oncouruge every movement towards agreement and for the pro¬ 
motion of mutual good feeling. Outside your manufacturing towns 
you have the vast majority of your people entirely dependent on tho 
land, and for them your particular problem is their recurring distress 
in years of short rain fall. Skilled project of artificial irrigation are 
in progress and in contemplation and to financing them and devising 
the necessary adjustment to tenures and landed interests, your 
energies may fruitfully be directed. I need not continue this tale of 
the Administrative tasks which lie before you, familiar as thoy must 
be to all of you and constantly in your thoughts. You can approach 
them with confidence in tho inspired leadership of your alert and 
zealous Governor, Sir George Lloyd. It is tho wider aspects of your 
new responsibilities which fill my heart after seeing what I have seen 
of the India of to-day and when 1 think of the India of to morrow. 
On some of those aspects L have spoken to the other assemblies which 
it has been my duty to inaugurate, for they touch the deep interests 
of our common humanity, tho advancement of which will be at rhn 

Ram- time the prido of ImJtV* political leaders and the gauge of their 
success. 


“You have 


Evils to Combat 


, ftt >' our don™ three greet causes of unrest and 

unhappiness,—ignorance, the insanitary conditions of lit. "„“" f , 
inequalities in the Motion of all that makes life worth iv 
No mere skill in legislation will remove these, but all leL] JrS 
must keep them in view and work steadily toward their am diora 
tion. 1 he second in importance to those primary evil are custom 
and social restrictions which impair the brotherhood and embitter 
the outlook of large sections of the Indian people. The ground is 
delicate and l am not here to arouse controversy or to offend honour¬ 
ed susceptibilities, but yo^’r own Reformers have cherished plans for a 
wider charity between class's and the abandonment of usages which, 
whatever may have been the justice of their origin, no longer serve 
to promote the well-being of the community as a whole. To sueh 
project" you will no doubt turn your minds with a single eye to the 
good of your fellow countryman. Standing behind all these needs 
uf tho future a the need tor the power to deal with them and that 


- 
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yi§ Amity of which I have spoken elsewhere, and I n 



^how^do more than repeat my heart-felt conviction that it is cml^ky-* 
''&Mef£hrtnined sinking of sectarian differences that India will advance 
into its proper place in the federation of the world. 


Parting Message 

“Your Excellency and Gentlemen, I am near the end of the 
duty which brought me to India. During my tour throughout the 
country I have been deeply impressed by the magnitude of the task 
which awaits the new Ministers and Councils and by the high ex¬ 
pectations which have been formed of their achievement. 

“I have been equally struck on the one hand by the courage of 
the responsible leaders of Indian public opinion and on the other by 
the steady confidence of British officials in the success of what has 
been styled this great experiment. It is in the hands of these two 
agencies that the future lies. To both of them, my parting mossago 
and my most earnestly cherished plea is for co-operation and good¬ 
will. A Government such as is now installed cannot work in 
discord without the gravest detriment to the State and the people’s 
welfare. It must go forward in substantial union. Each side must 
sacrifice something, must be contented with less than its pre¬ 
conceived perfection and must leave its own ground to seek for 
common ground. I do not for one moment believe that Indian 
iCAih mean to jettison the ideals which the British race huo endea¬ 
voured to bring into Indian life. On the other hand I am just 
certain that British Officers will not be negligent of the reasoned 
wi.l of the people. In that spirit I pray that either side will strivo 
to eliminate personal misconception' 2 and to reconcile divergent lines 
of vision, for thus only will India move forward to conquer herself 
and to bring her victory into the service of humanity,” 

The Boycott Demonstrations 

herever the Duke wont to carry out official functions a com¬ 
plete hartal was observed by the mass of the people. In Bombay on 
F< b 21st several meetings were held, as at Calcutta, ail over the city 
where resolutions wero passed urging the public to abstain from 
t> king any part in the Duke’s visit, Bullion merchants’ and the 
Siiidhi merchants’ associations resolved to keep their business sus¬ 
pended during the official ceremonies in connection with FI. R. li’s. 
visit. Printed hand-bills in the vernacular were circulated and 
placarded a* prominent places wii L» the billowing notice purporting 
to h Mahatma Gandhi’s order : ’Tno Duke is a good man hut he 
^ cornu in obedience to British authority. If a reception is accorded 
t ; him it would m ouot to giving reception to slavery. Boycott all 
function! wid be away from where, be lmsa**/ 1 
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*\ c Everywhere the name of M. Gandhi was invoked an^J^i led 
aJfftCmat |he Duke and his reception, and the name worked 

Mahatma Gandhi himself had on February 1st, while at 
Calcutta, addressed a public letter to the Duke wherein he stated 
his grounds for the boycott. No notice was however taken of this 
letter by the Royal emissary, much less a response to the sentiments 
therein expressed obviously because Indian sentiments count ao low, 

The letter is reproduced below :_ 

M. Gandhi 1 a Letter to the Duke 

“\our R iyal Highness must have heard a great deal about non-co-operation, 
nnn-cn-operationists and their methods and incidentally of me—its humble 
author. I fear that the information given to Your Royal Highness must have 
been in its nature one-sided. I owe it to you and to my friends and mystrlf 
that I should place before you what I conceive to be the scone of nou-co-nptra- 
tion as followed not only by me but my closest associates such as Messrs. 
Shaukat All and Mahomed Ali. 

“For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively associated in the boycott 
of Your Rnyal H ghoesa’ visit — I have tendered loyal and voluntary association 
to the Government for an unbroken period of nearly 30 years in rhe full belief 
that through that way lay the path of freedom for my country. It was therefore 
no light thing for me to suggest to my countrymen that we should take no part 
in welcoming Your Royal Highness. Not one among ua has anything against 
you as an English gentleman. IVe bold your person as sacred as that of a 
dearest friend. I do not kuovv any of my friends who would not guard it with 
h's life, if he found it in danger. We are not at war with individual English¬ 
men. We seek not to deatory English life. We do deBire to destroy a system 
that has emasculated our country in body, mind and soul. We arc determined 
to battle with all our might against that in the English nature which hag made 
O’Dwyer and Dyerism possible in the Punjab, and hag resulted in a wanton 
affront upon Islam—-a faith professed by seven crores of our countrymen. The 
affront has b?en put in breach of the letter and the spirit of the sob ran declara¬ 
tion of the Prime Minister. We consider it to be inconsistent with our «df. 
r espect any longer to brook the spirit of superiority and dominance which has 
systematically ignored and disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores of the 
Innocent people of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating to us, is 
cannot be a matter of pride t • ) yoa, that thirty crores of Indians shnuM live, 
day in or day out, iu fear of their lives from one hundred thousand Engl shineu 
and therefore be under subjection to them. 

“Your Royal HighneRH has come not to end the system I hove dcserib>?d but 
sustain it hy upholding ite prestige. Your first pronouncement was a lauda¬ 
tion of Lord Willingdon I have the privilege of knowiug him. I bili-ve bun 
b^i an honest and amiable gentlemnn who will not willingly hurt oven a fly. 
Rue he has certainly failed as a ruler. He allowed himsf If to be gunie** hv 
thosn whng.i interest it was to sunport their power. He is not reading tlm mind 
°f the Dravidian province. Here, in Rcngal, you arc 'Hsuing a certflicfttn cf 
roerit to a Governor who is, again, Erom all I hare heard, an ob tee in a bio g idk'- 
unun. But he knows nothing of the heart of Rengal and its y< amir,;,.* Ron-jal 
U »t Onlcutta nor Foi 1 William, and the palaces of Calcutta represent an 
iuaofoilt exploitation of the unmurmuring and highly-cultured iw&ntry of Mum 
fair pr.ivinca, Noo-co-operarmnistB have e«*me to th.' conclusion that iL* y 
n unt n d be deceived by the Reforms that tinker with '.h problem of India's 
UWLro'‘j an 1 humil atiun. Nor must th*y lx* impatient ami angry, We mint 
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Ij&SP' 0 * a ® a true and tried friend, bound to her by many ticsV 
and happy memories. I came to ber in a spirit of aff, ck 
.}~p.,.ny aoisjn that spirit to-day l leave her, oomforted and sustained in the 
boo. of parting by the firm grip of the hand which Bombay has given t< 

SIS. me God spe U ed! 1Ug ^ *" t0 ° graci ° U6 WOrd * in wfaicb Y(,nr E^ellency nc 

What is there that I can say to India in this hour of farewell ? Ol 
„ * „i i ' moved among her.peoples and her cities with my ears ai 

ey« c osed. I have seen, I have read, and I have listened, and f have tri 
to sift the grain from the chaff. If India will accept me as an impartial and ui 
b.ased judge free to speak as I choose, let me tell her this. I am glad that I cam 
to India to do the work whicn I have done. As l fervently pray, so I (irmly 
believe, that the new constitution now inaugurated place India securely on the 
upward road and that through them, if moderation rule your counsels, if you 
practise wisely what to discard and what to establish, the high ideals which 
Ind.a bolds dear will assuredly be realised. PresB forward on th» broad highway 
which now lies open before you and the fu'ure ib in your band, and ub you march 
onward remember that the luture has its roots in the past. J 

‘‘Eo not forget the Btory of your nationhood’s unfolding and the glamour of 

Northern's! nnd the bttle bland 

fnnr f * N n i,,U , klloW h<JW a frai1 ,,ant will establish a t th* 

foot Of a forest tree, bow it w 11 struggle upwards sheltered by the giant’s shade 

dl “ 8 '“ 8a0 ' t prow9 - tdl at laet 11 » wella ,t8 mighty sinews upon the central trunk, 
repaying Etrengtb, lending ua powerful aid against the -hock nf *torr * and 

2:^ “Pother separate yet bound, and the bonr which 

iLcreea the fall of the °ne roust, inevitably bring the other in ruin to the dust 

, ljU 1 coaPl ' lve the relationship in which Great Britain and India now stand. 
r ‘l ni ? lllr y Eo continue m mutual Byrapathy, their sap and loyalty to a mint 
n.r..u ( , rue spring from which they Jia.v their united strength * * ’ 

Message to England 

tfloit ttUK ^ V 1 MkMl * IV lili " thAt a r 

of vi* % Thu ■, Va ' <u K‘ h, ‘d to under > Mud *iuj appreciate il»o Indian point 
‘ * AiSkL?. ndu 1 ,m n >t carrni the weight and doc. not carry the 
ttrw ? k u , • 1 mUui one oi 

more he.. , ,0 “ “ . ,hat u | . . »f Irdia must henceforth weigh 

than it has done in the nyst * Bn't°in t!, U1 ^ rp l m ' V! ‘ llt ' I! g tlle •ndian point of view 
of high confide,, c!“ 1 s ,dl sav •, , , t “T. *o Kngland will bo 

sL'S&si y °° ’ Zb ‘ sttswsfc tgjs. sji 

-urra.n *b«ll IndiaMoi my T.nd °«*| 

Mol out the happy memory 1 so dearly cherish. My be.it i. loTfull tokv, 

"ace i, n^^aa^lmrl.^'nthw': " blte9td w,li ' 


''V. 
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Inauguration of the 

Provincial Legislative Councils 

that of*Bn!!! °^o r - Roformed Councils inaugurated early in the year, 
bv Lord , ea Was of special significance as it was opened 

experiment*nf « firsfc Inrfian Governor in India. This bold 

government, whm*tha" dmIuH? at th ? head ° f “ Brit j Sh bur ® aucratic 

‘holding in ..opt SdlJJ Jfef',° r \ C0,,U,ry f ?. f . * r u ,ne "" 

•Exclusive system, h - all classes have cystalhsed into a rigid 

th 'ithir. a ye»r of his term of oKmE? “• U> " ni a " d £°I d S,nha hadl 
Amenable for him. The dwai.^,T. “ ™ 

Remain to this day a mystery, but it is wnlMr - 0 bl ® . reB 1 * n “V on 
® that officials of the.Govt house at Patna used deliberately ‘to ciS 
vent his wishes and in this they were said to have been instigated 
by the European members of his council. The inauguration core 
mony was performed in the new Council Chamber at Patna on the 
7 th February, when all the new members, except four, and a large 
number of high officials and the local aristocracy attended The 
Prospect oi seeing a Council inaugurated by an Indian bad a charm 
m it which drew large numbers of the educated Indiaus, men and 
women, to the visitors' gallery. 

In opening the Council His Excellency Lord Sinba made an 
exceedingly interesting speech which ia quoted in full below ■ _ 

Lord Sinha'e Speech 

“Mr. President and Members of the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa :~I consider it a great p.ivilege that in the 
Performance of the high office which His Majesty the King Emperor 
fla9 graciously bestowed on mo, it is my duty to-day" to open 
tm .® Council and tojoiuwith you all in a heartfelt prayor for 
guidance in your labours for the bonefit of all classes, creeds and 
ommrnities in this province, lam filled with gratitude that we 
witness to-day the beginning of Representative Government,— a 
cou t * ° { govenimenfc which the experience or more fortunate 
beat tT i ha9 provec * t0 1)0 the higheat ideal of policy and the 0110 
number ‘‘if** t0 promote tho greateBfc happiness of the greatest 
fanfc th 1 **'. 1 tlu&t that 1 may be if I recall with pride tho 

small a Xt 19 my un ^ ue g00(1 f° rtune ** bave borne a share, however 

1 10 the deli derations which led to the famous Declaration 
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■’■ iou]rimmuneut anger resort to stupid violence. We freely mlf' 

'’let *tzkk»j' OUT fill“ nharn /if f.liu Klamu •f/ir *lw» ..vn.f;,, n 


tziUc:- our due share of the blame for the existing state. 1 r.TtTnFAn ^ 
I: ' aG ' i - A 1 ^ briciv-li guua that are responsible .lur our subjection as our voluntary 
^tip^peiAtfiuu. Our nou-participaiiou in a hearty welcome to y< ur Knj al Higli- 
nesa ib thus m no bense a demonstration against your high p. rsonage, but it is 
against tne system you have come to uphold. L know that individual English¬ 
men cannot, even if they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden, fr we 
would be equals of Englishmen we must cast off fear. We must learn to be 
^ reliant and mdepundeqt of the schools, courts, protection, patronage of a 
overnment we geek to end, if it will not mend. Hence this non-violent uon- 
cu-opeiatiou. I know that we have not all yet become non-violent in speech 
and aetd. but the results bo far achieved have, l assure Your Royal Highness, 
been amazing. The people have understood the secret aud the value of. non¬ 
violence as iney have never done before. He ^vho ruua may see that this is a 
religious, puriiymg movement. We are having off drink, we are trying to rid 
luma ut me curse of untouchability. We are trying to throw off foreign tinsel 
odour and by reverting to the spinning-wheel reviving the ancient and the 
poetic simplicity of life. We hope thereby to sterilize the existing harmiul 
institution. I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study this move¬ 
ment auu its possibilities fur the Empire aud the world. We are at war \vit!r 
iiottiiug tnat is good in the world, in protecting Islam in the manner we are 
doing, ,.e are protecting all religions. In protecting the honour of India, we aie 
protecting the honour of humanity. For, our means are hurtful to none We 
coolie Lu live on terms of friendship with Englishmen but that friendship must 
incurs Up ui equals both in theory and practice. And we must continue to 
nun-co-update i. e. to punly ourselves, till the goal is achieved. 

I iiik Your lioyal Higlmisa and through you every Englishman to appre¬ 
ciate the view-point ui the non-co-opeiationistfl.” 

I beg to remain 

Yuur Royal Highness’faithful servant 
11. Gandhi. 

. 1,1 too, a complete hartal prevailed in the Indian quarter 

o* the town. The authorities had previously taken precaution to 
“• Oi this quarter from tho route of the Royal proocasion. The Duke 
-ifivLd .u tim KingBWay alation, 5 miles away from the city. The 
1 . - Aeltfre^., of welcome presented by the District Magistrate 

1 11 lUlu lll ° V u ople of Delhi was not subscribed to liy tho 

Jijuaij cnnwiiitanjiicrs. Out of eleven elected members of ibe Mum 
c,pa ^ Uar ’ absented and even some of the government 

nominees weio absent. «omo or the elected und nominated muuici- 
pal c o r nmi9fi , oii e ra warmly opposed the presentation of the address 
. . behalf of tho people. A ttmilfetto was issued by tho Congress 
office exposing the deception that waa being practised. Qjj tho 
day of the inauguration of tho Councils a mass meeting of the people 
1 w * 8 huld *t Gbaziabad, a suburb town, attended by some 
• 2 ,0 °° people who had gone from J)«lhi specially for the purpose 
ibe uurhoriuco had previously warned the holding of public 
mootings in the forbidden uy. As one speaker said, tho i ery fact 
that the meeting lmd to bo bold at Ghaziabad and not in Delhi was 


■ 
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T )(?^>aaed on terrorism and brute force. Dr. Ansari presidea retire/ 
resolutions were passed. The newly opened legislature was condemn- 
^ as nf>representative and a tentacle of the bureaucracy to complete 
s work of enslaving the Indian people. The address presented to 
e Duke ini the name of the people was repudiated. Students, 
.vyers, and honorary officers of the Government were urged at once 
j givo up their connection with the machineries ol the bureaucracy, 

. devote rhemselvos to the work of organising indigenous inetitu- 
iona in their stead. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Asaf Ah’ 
Lala Shanker lal, Sardur Gurbaksh Singh and other prominent 
citizens of Delhi addressed the meeting. A * Swaraj ashram” was 
started and funds were collected for the Tilak Swaraj fund of the 
Indian National Congress. 


The Close of the Duke's Visit. 

From Bombay His Royal Highness went to Poona where he 
reviewed the troops and presented colours to the 110th Muhsratta 
Light Infantry and the 120th Rajputana infantry. Feb. 21st was 
the last day of his stay in India. On that day was witnessed onco 
more all the pomp and circumstances of a Royal departure from 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay. Ollicials in brilliant uniforms, decked 
with Orders and Decorations that scintillated in the blaze of a 
typical Indian sun; Princes in gorgeous costumes; emissaries of 
foreign nations in the picturesque “full dress” of their countries ; 
boy-scouts and girl-guides in Bombre khaki, and many leading non- 
officials in still more sombre ‘ morning dress” ; and ladies of all 
nationalities were collected there to bid God speed to Hi* Roval 
Highness. At 9. 30 am. the booming of the Royal salute of'.31 
Rons announced the departure of H. R. H from Government House 
Uf id after inspecting the Guard-of Honour furnished by the British 
Infantry the Duke drove in a car to Queen's Road where ho cbang- 
°d it in favour of the State Coach when be prooeoded to the Apollo 
funder in State escorted by squadrons of the Indian Cavalry, 
Artillery and the Governor’s Body-guard, A,t the ebamiana erected 
;t the Bunder, after the Governor had rea 1 tho farewell address, 
Iiis Royal Highness dolivered his last message to India in the follow- 
*ng words : 

H. R H i Parting Message. 


“Yuur Kxccdlency anti Gentlemen : —In a few h mrs the shores of this d«-ur 
Jand of India will paes from my sight. To the very fcnst of my endiavour I hrtv 
j harged the task which His Majesty the King-Kmpi ror entrusted to mo. Rut 
1 f ui an old man now and what I have failed to aclnov- a more yn U thhil vi; «ir 
0 mind and body might have accomplished. India, v ith the ki i d 
J *hI loyalty she has always displayed towards th. Royal flouso, wi.l ^ ..ouciy 
*» rr ilook my short comings arid console htt disappointment with the thought that 
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?T,h of August 1917, in the investigations which ia&fevjd 
ii^iruble pronouncement, and the proceedings in ParlikdeltJ 
‘esulted in the Statute of 1919 and Rules and Regulations 
under that Act. 

I do not claim that they constitute a revolutionary change in 
the constitution but I assert that they are the logical and the inevi¬ 
table outcome of the beneficent labours of many generations of 
English and Indian statesmen and administrators. I cannot help 
thinking that the shades of Monro, Macaulay, Elphinstone, Bright 
and Ripon join to day with those of Ram Mohon Roy, Naoroji, 
Ranade, Pherozeshah Mehta, Gokbale and others of revered memory, 
in sending their benedictions on this Assembly. I have said that 
the change in the constitution is not revolutionary. It would 
indeed be of little lasting benefit if it was. Continuity is the first 
necessity for the life of a State, nnd a change is essential to the 
health of all forms of life in society. The problem in every field, 
whether politics, literature or religion, is the same—that of finding 
continuity in progress. I claim for the now system that it is both 
progressive and continuous involving the non-violent breaking away 
from the past and ensuring that stability which is the most import- 
at t of all elements of political strength. 

The New Electorate 

It is not fro bo expocted that opinion should be unanimous with 
m -, u r(l to either of these characteristics of the constitution. I will 
n attempt to meet the criticism which has boon so freely bestowed 
upmi it from both sides, one denying that it is continuous and the 
other alleging that it is not progressive ; but there is no gainsaying 
t ie fact that these Councils have become more and more repro- 
ntahve and that their authority and influence have been raised 
with the increase in their representative character. About sixty 
V'ago a small non-official element was introduced into the pro- 
OhCiil Councils by nomination in order to ascertain non-official 
opinion on projects of legislation only. The number of such nominat¬ 
ed members was gradually increased, but it was not till 1909 that 
the principle of election was avowedly introduced, though the elected 
members w ere el ill leifc in a minority and the elections were, for the 
rncMt part, indirect through the District Boards and municipalities. 

1 he pew system introduces the method of direct election by the 
people grouped under diflT "ont territorial constituencies. Whereas 
under the old system the number of voters was only 2, 404 consist 
mg as followsMunicipal Commissioners 6*20, District Board 
members 202, Landholders 321, Muhammadans 1,201, total 2,404, 
hive umk* tuo now system non Muhammadan rural voters 
- ” non-Muhammadan urban voters 3^992, Muhammadan rural 
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\ v Jl% 8 ^L919, Muhammadan urban voters 8,338; total «-»- 

par. taking into account the Europeans, Landholders and Sfrecrai 
V^oustf^uencieg, whoso voters are 1,4 63, 370 and 1,548 respectively, 

If a Representative Government, i.e. that form of it which is 
called Responsible Government, is the end desired, the primary 
necessity is to create a sufficiently largo and intelligent electorate. 
Who will deny that an increase from 2,404 to 3,28,674 is a subs- 
.antia increase t Ought it to have been further increased? I 
. can aa * e 'y g ay that a substantial majority of opinion is 
agains any such idea in the existing circumstances, and 1 venture 
to rem,na you of the weighty word, of John Stuart Mill in this 
i; H i . i n * Representative institutions, he pointed out, are of 
i it. \ e v>®n ho generality of the electors are not sufficiently 
interested in their own government to use their vote, or if they 
vote at all, do not bestow their suffrages on public ground, but sell 
them for money or vote at the back of some one who has control over 
them or whom for private reasons they desire to perpetuate A 
popular government, as thus practised, instead of being security 
against mi-government, is but an additional wheel in its machinery 
I assert with confidence that wo have got the best electorates possi- 
b e under present conditions. Have we got the best Council nossi- 
b e Those who have set themselves up as irreconcilable opponent 
of the system inaugurated to-day proclaim loudly that this Council 
is not representative. Of course, hero and there there are men whose 
presence In this Council would be welcome and a source of strength 
who are to day outside, but that is the case wherever representative 
institutions er st. But if we want to satisfy ourselves impartial 
and honestly that a largo proportion of the Province are in this 
Council, we have only to look round this Chamber, and : -ongra 
ulate the Province that in spite of many adverse circumstances over 
forty per cent of the voters went to the poll in the contested elec 
uons, and that they succeeded in returning auc h a number of able 
and zealous members 

Power Over Budget. 

"The next point that I desire to touch upon is the power this 
Council ha- for the first time in rolation to the Budget With verv 
exceptions, tho necessity for this is universally admitted. All 
t ,r opusals of the local Government for the appropriation of public 
revenues and other moneys every year must be submitted to the 
X e Of tbo Council in the iorm of demands for grants, and the 
J J oancil may assent or refuse its assent to the demand or reduce 
T nDl0 »'it. Only those who have any experience of the working 
. r08 Ponsible government can realise the transference of power irom 
»ue bvccutive to tho Conned which this provision involves. Th.-e 
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• w^^confond that the power reserved to the Governor to dr 

u nder strictly limitod conditions detracts to any ki. 
stable extent from the reality of the power conceded to the Council 
seem to me determined either to ignore the realities of the situation 
or doliberately to mislead public opinion. 



“ Tho only other point that I would draw your attention to ia 
what has beon called the key-note of those Reforms—the complete 
control conceded to the Council over tho administration of some of 
the most important departments of Government, compendiously 
called transferred subjects. These have been felicitously described 
as the nation-building activities of the Government. These are, 
broadly speaking, education, public health and medical relief, indus¬ 
tries including agriculture, local self-government, and excise. For 
the administration of these departments I have chosen as my 
colleagues two of your fellow-members with varied knowledge and 
wide experience, who, I have every reason to believe, possess your 
confidence and are likely to pursue a policy in accordance with your 
reasonable desires, But I do most earnestly commend you not to 
expect great results in the immediate present from those Ministers. 
They have very big difficulties to face and they may find them 
insuperable if the Council insists on thrusting them into policies 
before they have had time to make thcmaclves thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of administration and tho directions along which 
it is posaiblo to advance, We want reform based on knowledge and 
experience rather than on impatient idealism. Tho one will be 
steadily progressive ; the other will lead to confusion and ultimate 
disaster. 


The Wheat and the Chaff. 

Gentlemen, we are passing through a period of general strain 
and excitement, Tho cataclysm of the war cannot subside by magic 
into universal harmony. Past injustices and errors, equally with 
sonorous phrases full of promise for the future, have caused a wide¬ 
spread longing lor a new heaven and new earth, and the people are 
rinding it difficult to separate the wheat from the chaff, the attain¬ 
able from the impracticable. Thore is great confusion of thought 
and consequent waste of energy and effort. The air is thick with 
plans for the development of education on national lines. Surely, 
this does not mean an abandonment of modern education, which is 
no more English than it is French, German or Japanese I Tho 
country is invited to take to the spiffing wheol as the surest mothod 
of developing national industries, and social reform by way of 
temporanco is sought to be promoted by methods some of which at 
any rate must come into collision with law and onlor. If the direct 
pbj-oct of all these movements wore the amelioration of the peopiv 
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a?6>ot • * destruction of government, lam confident they IwMhiu 
aj-pca to members of this Council whose special functions are to 
CrlZn'r’ Promote industries and develop social well-being. 

b a ni 9 htnr?dl mo°r 7 0U win aeek t0 out that policy by 

g all modern culture from our schools and colleges bv 

^ g iD,hmri ° S th6 CUUntry ' or by tS to 

^ ° f tOI ? P< - r “ no ® by means other than a well-coiuidorcd 
• 8 f , ro ‘l! !Ulns tbfi control, manufacture, posseasion 

sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs. It is for you ,o 

general coniomuic^ , nl1 these matters must bo framed f u 

srrt > z;r h " “ •^r' 1 ^ ■ *• 

•SS&SS -ffli 

P ■ T T ay u concIu ^ b >' reminding you of the noble words of H,= 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught: ‘Sink your diirn™, , 
magnily the points on which you are in concord. Thus united ’ use 
your new political machinery to raise the depressed and to lowe'r the 
walls between creeds and castes and hostile interests. And may 

ciuncHopen ” 1 "“** ^ ,ttb ° Ur -’ 1 now doc,aro lb « 
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The Non-Co-operation Movem 
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After the Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress 

the non-co-operation movement was pressed forward first amongst 
students and lawyears with great earnestness and zeal. No sooner did 
the Congress pass the N-C 0. resolution than the Deccan Nationalists 
began putting into practice the constructive part of the programme. 
Bombay, some time before, had established a National Education 
society with a National College at Gnjrat and besides halF a dozen 
National Schools. Seths Haji Yoosuf Sobhani and Haji Md. 
Maneyar, Justices of the Peace, renounced all government connec¬ 
tion. The Maharastra Nationalists under the lead of Poona— 
the centre of the great Tilakite school of Indian politics—were 
|ne first in the field with an all round constructive scheme. 
Leaders of the Bar under the eminent lead of Mr. Bhopatkar 
suspended their practice and took up national educational work. 

Mr N. C. Kelkar followed by a chosen band of young men 
took up social reform work, removing untouchahility and the drink- 
evil At. Nagpur, Messrs N. R. Kelkar, Neogi. V. R. Kelkar, B. G. 
Pandit, 0. R. Deo, Pleaders and Messrs M. V. Abhyankar, and G. 
Dashmukh, Advocates, sacrificed their rractice at the Bar for 
>rl ” r ° 3 w °rk. This part of the N-C 0 programme wss no* 

i 1Lre 0 aiuch in the forefront a9 in the Maharastra country, 

Amritsar Dr. 8. Kitchlew, the famous Khilafatists and 
ft victim of the late O’Dwyerian reign of terror in the Punjab, 
c.o-.ec eri a sum of five lacs and was dashing forward with the 
IZ\ r° nat \ 0nal organisaHon on the lines of the Congress and 
Khilafat mandate. In the Punjab the great leader Lala Lajpat Rai 
was moving up and down the province collecting funds and starting 
j a ion a < c oo 8, In the IJ. P. Pundit Motilal Nehru with a chosen 
band of Congress-workers was directing the turbulent Kisban move- 
mnnt in that province into a peaceful and non-violent channel. At 
na Babu Rajendra Prasad was leading the way to establishing 
national schools. In the course of four months following the Aligarh 
Student’s upheaval in October 1923 were started the National 
Moslem University of Aligarh, the Gujrat Vidyapitb, the Behar 
' »dy»Pitb, the Benares Vidyapitb, the Bengal National University, 
tho Tilak Maharastra Vidyapitb and a largo number of national 
schools of all grades with thousands of students on their rolls. It 
was, however, at Calcutta, amongst the students under the lead 
i \ Mr. C. R. Dus that the greatest Btorra raged. 
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In; pursuance of the resolution of the Nagpur Studonti 

bv fha' r rl9 T°. (6eeI A R 1921 )' ™ attempt wbb mS3T 

hand! . 7 ? e r y 1931 ,0 ,ake tbe initiative into their own 
hands and nationalise their education. The first spark 0 f tbe 

student revolt was struck at, the Bengali vi College, the mostindepen- 

O^p’r^lvlh 0 ' Ca,C,ltl ' 1 Colleges 6 ’Ot, 12rh l,ln- 

out 0 , their dl y el h0 T^l* f 1“° 3rd .^ indents came 

p 11 . . , ' ^ had previously given notice to the 

.liitoi Sfnh L . 1 r “ "I Government .upport 

from hi ?t G T ,ime,,t connection. Getting no response 

procession and T'Td 7 k “ d 0,,t ot ,b( ' ColleKfl ' formed a 
1S »?kL tLi I P 0 ^ gh the 8treet3 ’ 8i "* i "« national songs 
d ’ l?k ' 8 the " students to come out Immediately th, 

,:; € S rrr ie,J a . ,, , d " early bM ^”5 SC 

About 5,000 studen s assembled at Mirzaptir Square where a grea 
demonstration was held and they were addressed by Messrs Shvlm 

rpm.ee Ch.k,.,e«( W.bM C . I., ”, 

haders. Mr B C. lal, then a leading non-co operator and the 
prime inspirer of the movement, but who has since gone over to the 
Anglo-Indians, exhorted them to remember that it was a call to 
the youth of India to rise up in their thousands and tens of 
thousands and win awaraj , not by the might of the sword but bv 
' o«th ol their will Urn fabling they were engaged in ha 
said, was absolutely a moral fight. It was a tug-of-war betw een tin, 

to , ,ra,<i0 ' n , a "' 1 tlu ' w,l > f0 ke «P •" subjection, and their will 
o freedom would be proved by the strength of their determination 
O give up everything else at that moment. Tbe speaker was proud 

r ached l t u? , tha V nfter ,beir prayers had 

e - o h A ' m, . eh,y ! Awara] was withiu.the hailing distance. 

ui'd-n J n eir "?• Wa ^ ° lear absolutely ‘or their organising at .1 
' .adtng up the r national meUtutions by their own effort a, d 
^dum to reach the, r goal. He placed before tb-m the picture .d 
w.res would fltsb the news from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence 

" f™' ( "" d , ' ber , e ' b6 ecbo -°nld g„ forth to the whole 

^ the youths of India wore determined to leave by even- 

iivhtf'l y th t at r ni0 , n,en , t fo , r fifth'" 1 * with non-violent weapon that 
he cried T al freedom’. The future was with the Bolsheviks', 

The Inii-el t" 1 “, T BB " Se °‘ ,he word but j " ,be b « 8t sense of it.’ 
was . di v ', 0Ve,i tbat word as the idea on which Bolshevism str. d 

platform I* Buch were the appeals ma.le from a hundre i 

ool i ™ I 0 , A h ®. 8t . ude . ,lts ,iHt t0 «° back to their schools and 

ge a until their institutions and universities became thnir own ! 

In the following days mammoth meetings were held, lurge p > 
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xc^ibns of youthful enthusiasts marched through I he streets, bt 
nntionnV songs, picketing schools, colleges and the uni versify ."“aim 
T^e Agitation was kept at white heat. One by one all the Colleges 
were emptied. On the 15th January a conference of the Principals 
of Calcutta Colleges was held at the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, 
wiiu was decided that it would be dangerous to take strong steps 
against the strikers. An urifortuate incident, happened at the Kipon 
College whero through the nervousness of the Principal a circular was 
issued to the professors requiring their punctual attendance and 
threatening severe action on failure. This was very much resented 
and seven professors at once resigned. It seemed as if the 
whole staff would resign and join the studentB, and a few 

more of such indiscretions would have found quite a large 

number of the junior members of the professoriate in company 
with the students. The catastrophe, however, was averted by 
I he circular being withdrawn after some of the professors had 
resigned. On the 17th Mr. C. R. Das addressed seven largo 

mootings of students and asked them to hold on till new 

National Colleges were opened within the next fortnight. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews from li £>hnnti Aiketan” wired signifying his intention 
to join the new National University. The news that Mr. 0. R. Das 
had given up his practice at the Bar and sacrificed his princely 
income and had given ail bis property to the national movement 
took the hearts of the young men by storm. There was something 
electric in the atmosphere to goad youth to rush into new channels 
which promised new hope and fresh life. Professor H. K. Sarkar, 
a brilliant university man, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Ph. D , assistant Assay 
Master, Calcutta Mint, and a few other university alumni, gave up 
i heir service and dedicated themselves to the Chcirka movement 
Rut, on the whole, the professors did not take any practical 
part in the movement. Had even a hundred out of the thousand 
and odd professors of Calcutta come out to lead the movement, it 
would have been a crowning piece of success, and the Calcutta 
university would then have undergone as thorough a process of 
nationalisation hb the most ardent nationalist could wish. Nor 
wore the efforts of the students themselves in this direction less 
sparing. They approached their teachers with agony at heart 
and humility in bearing, but all to no purpose. Nothing more 
was necessary to demonstrate the deadening effect of the 
University education. Left alone they chose their leaders from 
amongst themselves, and the whole mass of 10.000 students 
hung upon the single handed activity of Mr. C. R Di The fever 
very rapidly spread amongst students in the mofu3eil. The example 
by Calcutta was followed everywhere. At Mymensingb, Faridpur, 
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Jpijtt, Pabiift, Dacca and other towns, the colleges wer.e\fflL 
\* 07?to: rtpy4l method of picketing pursued by the students WaI-4^ 
on the ground, side by aide, on the pavement, blocking 
the entrance to the colleges. There was great uproar for a few 
days owing to rhe rumoured action of some of the professors of 
European Colleges having forced entrance by trampling upon this 
human birrier. This method was very effectively practised before the 
University Hall where B. l t . candidates wefa sitting at ibeir exami¬ 
nation. As a result only 150 out of 500 candidates could appear. 
On the 19th January Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, the Vice Chancellor, 
addressed the strikers assembled in front of the University and said' 
that ho was prepared to cut off all connection with the Govern- 
mont and nationalise the University if the leaders of the N C-0 
movement gave him a crore of rupees for its running. This challenge, 
it is said, was taken up by Mr. C. R. Das who offered to raise 
this sum if Sir Ashutosh gave a written undertaking that on receipt 
of the money he would retire from the High Court Bench and lead 
the National Education movement. Nothing, however, came of ii. 


Gradually new accessions of strength were coming to the 
students. On January 19th Mr. C. F. Andrews, who had promised 
to join the new National University as soon as it started, addressed 
a large' gathering of students on ‘ Swaraj or Independer ce‘\ In 
the course of this very weighty pronouncement, which more thou 
anything else served to keep burning the intense ardour of the 
youngmon to get rid of i heir educational nightmare, the learned 
lecturer said :— 


'210US 

aft- i r 


“IndcpinrieucFi complete and perfect independence for India, is a i Ui 
inciple with me, because I am a Christian. I want, to say quite clearly tlmt after 
ten lone years of jiiiinfnl experience, travelling over the world and sprint: the 
British Empire in a I its different farts, in Fiji, in Austral*, in New Zealand, 
in hast Africa, in the Malaya Peninsula, and iu Ceylon and in India its If. I 
have come at last to the conclusion that Indians cannot stay anv long.r 
m tte British Empire as it stands to-day. That Empire docs not allow Indians 
iU settlers ov« r nearly four fifths of its land mrfacr, Hint is to rav in ffirutih 
Australia. New Z-aland and in South Africa ; in nearly every othir part, it onl’v 
tolerates Ludiaus as subordinates, as hewers of wood and drawers of water 


“alter over a hondrtd years the is hardly a single country m thS 
Empire (outside England itnli) vs here Indians nave full anti t'Ual citizen 
tight together with tin free right of -try. I ; a ve seen with mv own 
ryes, on every land, m almost ev.-ry part of the world, the religion of’ Whit.* 
Race supremacy taught and practised. This arrogant cn.d makes it absolutely 
importable fur Indians to remain in such an imp -rial system wiili anv Kdf- 
respect. I believe that this religion of Whitt R:-supremacy the great .-'•t of 
all curses to the Unman race to-day. 1 hate and dr?r«t this White snpti nmev 
religion. H 1s fundamentally opposed to my own Christian rrlig on. the - Kit n 
m which Christ Himself declared of the brotherhood of all fi(ii in the eo ;imu 
Fatherhood ol God. 

I vy’Bu to say with deep oonvictiou that independent - can never be Uf, a 
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if ®kfi£ty%p 6eventy millions of the untouchables, the depressed classes 1 
rehwrfc 6tTii in ^abjection which amounts almost to serfdom. No ohrIk 
truly frn.' hi*u«rir. no one is worthy of freedom who enslaves others. To take 
cfiM*, l am ao Englishman, but England cannot be England to me, the 
England of Hampden and Cromwell ami Milton, Burke and Shelley, Byron and 
Clarkson. Wiiberforce and Gladstone, England cannot be England to me, the 
England I love, if she keeps others in subjection in her colonies and in her 
Empire and.U she holds down Ireland and India by military force and repres¬ 
sion, and India cannot be India to you, the India of your dreams (and of my 
dreams also, if [ may Bpeak as one of her children) if she keeps others in 
subjection. That is why the Mabatmaji himself has said that India cannot win 
Swaraj in one year or in hundred years it she does not give Swaraj to her own 
depressed clastes, her own untouchables.’ * 


Ten thousand students roaming in the streets of Calcutta !— 
On January 23rd Mr. Gandhi at last came to Calcutta. This 
helped to fan the agitation still more. A great spirit of national 
awakening found a new influx into the youthful hearts. At a huge 
meeting attended by tens of thousands of students Mr. Gandhi 
congratulated them for the steps they had taken and deplored that 
professors and educationists bad not joined them. He pressed 
for the adoption of the spinning-wheel and said that students should 
undergo training Charka during the present year of probation. Their 
ordinary education would commence after Swaraj was established. 
He also urged medical students to leave College and undertake 
humanitarian work of clothing the naked and of ridding India of her 
shame, degradation and helplessness. He urged Bengalee students to 
learn Hindustani and said that they had over-rated the importance 
of the English language and suggested that English language found 
very little place in the economy of Swaraj. He announced that Babu 
Gopal Chandra Singh, who had recently given one lakh of rupees to 
tne National Council of Education, had again promised and had given 
the first b alment of an yearly donation of Rs. 10,000. 

Mr.^ ndbi’a advent, however, gave a new turn to the move- 
men I. So long it was a question of nationalisation of Education—a 
filibustering campaign to break the officialised university of Calcutta. 
Mr. Gandhi made it clear that he wanted it to be a part of tbo 
SwarHj movement—students are to leave colleges and their study 
in order to devote themselves to the work of the nation. In the 
fight with the bureaucracy for Ssvaruj, the students are to be the 
Viu guard, marching forth into the interior of the country preaching 
Non-co-operation, carrying the message of economic independence 
through the charha , organising village schools mainly for reviving 
the art of tbo spinning wheel, and otherwise completing the Congroas 
programmo of Non-co-operation in view of further preparation to 
o-ublGh Swaraj within a year. The nation was at war—albiet 
non* violent—with the Government. And just ch during the last 
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ppearj War the Schools and Colleges of England, Fran% 
gium were closed down and the students were drawn awaj^ 
^War^brk, so too in that crisis of the Indian Nation, Indian Stu¬ 
dents were to think not of Education but of Swaraj : Swaraj first and 
education after—that was the Mahatma’s creed. But it was too 
hard for those to whom it was addressed : they had not bargained for 
so much sacrifice. This was the first rift in the lute—the first en- 
visngoraent of the Mahatma’s ‘practical idealism’ standing athwart 
the path along which in the rush of emotion they had sped. 

Students’ Strike in Lahore. 


I he great enthusiasm of the students of Calcutta and the ap¬ 
parent success with which the University was all but paralysed 
gradually began to rouse the student world all over India, but the 
strike fever was nowhere much in evidence except at Lahore where 
it was little less intense than in Calcutta. 

A series of articles contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai in his paper 
Bands Mataram,” exhorting students to boycott University exa¬ 
mination and leave colleges, proved irresistible. On January 15[h 
in the course oi an open latter to Lala llunarsj, ex-Principal of the 
I). A. V. College, Lahore, Lala Lajpat Rai drew the attention ot ih Q 
Managing Committee of the College to the present condition of the 
D. A. V. College. The Lala asserted that the wishes of the founders 
oi the college were to run it independent of Government and Univer¬ 
sity control, and make it the nucleus of a Dayanand University, 
But since l‘J07, he alleged, the policy of the college had been changod 
and it had sacrificed its principles in order to please the Government 
and the University. Lala Lnjpafc Rai then referred to the new spirit 
m the country which, he said, was preaohed to Ary a Sauiajiste, the 
founders of the College, long ago by Swami Dayanand arid asked 
Lala Hans raj either 10 declare openly that the I). A. V. College 
authorities had changed the policy of the founders or that they 
would flee the college from the control of the Government and the 
University and nationalise it. Lala Lajpat Rai further assured Lala 
Hansr-vi that the latter need not entertain any fear as regards 
financing the national University as he guaranteed to pay Ra. 50,000 
to make up the deficiency in the income for two years within one 
week tho college had ireed itself from University , rrol. In the end, 
he requested Lala Minsraj to place the matter boiore the Managing 
Committee of the College and inform him their decision within two 
works, ho that he may decide his future position in connection with 
the 1). A. V. College. To this, however, no reply was vouchsafed, 
and meanwhile the students wero becoming very restive. 

On January dlth, news spread that the students of the I>. A V. 
College had refused to attend Glasses and that only a email percentage 
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ojwicdecf jTwo days before some four hundred students of the _ 

IracTeent an application to the Principal requesting him to invitckJU 
and permit him to address the students in the college 
hall on the subject of Non co operation. On receipt of this letter an 
emergency meeting of 20 local members of the Managing Committee 
was held the next evening and it was unanimously resolved that tho 
Principal was to inform the students that although under ordinary 
conditions ho would have been glad to give the necessary permission, 
be regretted that it could not be done as the Seditious Meetings Act 
was in force in Lahore at that time. O/i the 24th, before college 
classes began, the Principal witnessing some excitement in the college 
hostel, issued a notice asking students to meet him at the college hall. 
The majority of students met there, when the Principal addressed 
them for about an hour and tried to impress upon them the futility 
of their action. lie asked non-co-operation students not to coerce 
those who conscientiously felt it right and proper to continue their 
studies in the college and gave all students freedom of action to work 
according as their conscience dictated. He said that the college 
authorities would be ready to start a non-University college, if such 
a demand was manifested, side by side with the existing institution, 
but he could not build on the ruins of the preseut D. A. V. College. 

After the address of the Principal, most of the students attended 
clashes. Those who did not held a meeting on the lawn of the hostel 
and passed a resolution requesting the Principal to close the college 
next day to enable all students to go to Gnjranwala, where a confer* 
e:ice had linen arranged between the Non co-operation leaders and the 
students to discuBB the matter in all its aspects with Lala Lajpat Kai 
and othi-r leaders. On receipt of thi 3 resolution tho Principal in¬ 
formed the students that such of them as applied for leave would 
have tbeir applications granted. 

Accordingly, Next day, January 25th. some 500 students of the 
L) A. \ . Loll ge, joined by their compatriots from other colleges, 
marched all the way from Lahore to Gnjranwala, a distance of 4 0 
miles, to bold the longed-for conference with the N C-0 loaders. 
Lahore w r as then a proclaimed area, and no meeiings or processions 
could be held ; so the meeting was arranged to bo held at 
Gnjranwala which till then enjoyed civic freedom. A largo number 
of people, some 5,000 in all, including students of the local Khalsa 
C'jllcye and schools, attended and great enthusiasm prevailed. Lala 
Lejpat Ivai accompanied by Pfc. Rambbnj Dntt came from Lahore and 
addressed the meeting. Ii<* said that they had to conn, all tho way 
frim Lahore tn Gnjranwala because the Punjab Government would 
nvt 'll low him and others to address them in Lahore owing to the 
Seditious Mootings Act. Their faith in co operation with the Govern- 
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A 4la gone for ever. They bad tried all methods of co-opfc 
^Ih/ad/failed and had been compelled at last to adopt the 
of Ndii co operation. Their grievances would not be redressed until 
tT&ey became free in their own land as Englishmen were free in their 
own. Turning to the students the Lala said that be would boldly and 
unhesitatingly ask the students to leave their colleges at once and join 
the Non-cooperation movement whole-heartedly. They must show to 
the world that they could win Swaraj without shedding a drop of 
blood by following the principal of non-violence. He appealed to the 
D. A. "V College students to leave the College at once As suon as 
they left the College, it could be converted into an excellent technical 
College. So long &b they would be inside the College, the authorities 
would do nothing to give them true national and technical education. 
He would be the last to see the Dayanand College ruined and des¬ 
troyed, as he had given twenty-five years of his life to build that 
College and had worked day and night for it. He wanted the D. A. V. 
College to he a true national College, and its students true national 

workers and not slaves and job hunrers. In conclusion, he said :_ 

Remember one thing—don’t be a bluffer. Think and consult your 
conscience. Do not leave the Colleges unless you are absolutely 
determined to follow your conscience. But once you take the stop, 
do not recede.’ 

Ibis meeting was followed by the Punjab Students’ conference 
held at Gujranwala on the 30th January with Dr. Kitchlew as the 
President. A resolution was here passed by an overwhelming 
majority welcoming the Congress resolution on Non-co-operation 
as far as it concerned students above the age of 16, and strongly 
urging college students to make immediate and effective response to 
the call of the nation by unconditional withdrawal from all art? 
science and professional institutions connected with the Government! 

Meanwhile the other Lahore colleges had been affected— the 
foreman Christian College and tbo Sanatana Dbarma College became 
soon involved. Iheir students went on strike wholesale on the 27th 
and passed at their meetings similar resolutions. The students of 
the Government College and Law College were visibly hesitating. Thu 
authorities had at last to close the Colleges for several days varying 
irom a week to a month and by the end of February the move¬ 
ment quieted down and all the colleges re-opened and resumed woH 

Ac Calcutta, too, Ihn Colleges reopened on the 21st Feb. r 
moro than half the 1 umber of students returned. 

In Bombay and Madras 

In Bomb.iy N-C O leaders held daily meetings in tl 
of Jmuary, in which they passionately exhorted stu 
our tor national ^vice. Like Mr. (,\ K. Pis at Cal. ut 
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Jaffika^la leading Barrister, suspended practice and engaged \jQ3f 
xir^^e^cri/structive work of national education. Under the auspifcellf A 
fcbe^Jwarajya S»bba, the Home Rule League, and the National Union, 
an Important public meeting was held on the 20th January with M. 
Gandhi as the president and the Brothers Ad as the chief speakers. 
The cult of non-co-operation was explained to the large audience 
mainly composed of students. Daily meetings were also held, of more 
or less importance, in which the students were harangued to take their 
own share in the country’s light for freedom. Some 700 students 
in ail left their study and actually enrolled themselves under the 
N C 0 banner. But there was no dramatic hiatus of a sudden 
strike as at Calcutta. Further, from the very beginning the 
students of Bombay bad a more accurate understanding of tho 
N C-0 programme of College boycott than elsewhere. As a matter 
of fact there were two different propaganda in Bombay asking 
students to leave their colleges. One was headed by Mr. V. J. 
Patel who advised suspension of education altogether in order that 
the students may carry N-C-0 propaganda in the villages and remote 
parte of the country ; and the other was headed by Mr. Jayakar 
who wanted education but of the nationalised variety, to further 
which his party was busy in organising national schools and colleges. 

In Madras Prounce tbo movement did not catch on except in 
the Go lavery district and Trichinopoly where students wpre in 
ferment for a short time. On January 22nd the Godavery District 
Student* Conference was held at Kajahmundry, and the occasion 
wan utilised in carrying the boycott campaign but with very little 
success. 



Riots & Repression 



The pent up fury of the officials at the success of the boycott 
of the Duke and of the student upheaval broH out even before 
His Royal Highness left the shores of India. Early in 1921 the 
peasant population of Rae Bareilly and the Fyzabad districts in the 
U. P. suffered, aB is their wont, severe hardship from 1 he oppression 
of the land-lordB who used to levy illegal cesses with the connivance 
of the Govt. The authorities instead of removing the grievances 
of the poor tenants, sided with the rich land lords and thus oppres¬ 
sion went on unabated, till the exasperated men, seeing the success 
of the boycott movement, adopted N C O and took the law into 
their own hands. They refused to pay illegal and extortionate 
demands, and on being harrassed by their masters, rose in revolt. 
From January 2nd. to 7th. a great riot raged in many villages of 
Rao Bareilly and Fyzabad. Ft. Jahawarlal Nehru and other N C O 
leaders tried to pacify the r'oters but they were warned off i ho 
field by the Police, In every case the mob was diperescd by police 
^nd military fire inflicting serious losses on the people. Obviously, 
n such cases, reprisals were taken. At Munahigunj on the 7th 
January, a mob ten thousand strong stormed the Jail, burnt the 
bazrr and looted the Zamindars property. 

On the 14th. a riot took place in Behar parganna in Fyzabad. 
On the 23rd. a serious riot took place in Rachrawan where 
several constables were killed. On the 29th. at Goshaingani there 
was another Kishan (peasant) rising. The depth of their feeling 
may by gauged from the fact that about 1000 men lay flat on the 
Railway line on hearing that their leader was being caniod away in 
the train. The tr in had to stop for 3 hours during which the 
police cleared «ha line by buck-shot fire. The trouble gradually 
subsided on the N-C O leaders organising a kishan league under 
the guidance of Pt. Motilal Nehru and Mr. Purushottam Tandon. 

From February to May 1921 all over India there were disquiet 
ing riots and everywhere the method of repression was a standardised 
one 1 namely, the opetiing of fire by the military and police on an 
unarmrd crowd. The most glaring cases were at Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam, and Nagpur, which are reported in detail at the end 
of the 2nd volume of this Register. One of the earliest attempts 
of repressing the N-C-0 was made in February in Malabar. Mr. 
Yakub Httssan, the great Khilafat loader, along with some of the 
prominent N-C 0 workers were warned by tbe Magistrate not to 
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b & Malabar or bold meetings. This order was disregarded 
result that the Magistrate sent them forthwith to jail. This 

sensation and hartal was held in Madras and other places it 
South India to commemorate the event. Mr. Yakub Hassan 
was soon set free but another dastardly police outrage was committed 
in the Malabar at Ottapallam in April 1921. On the 23rd April a 
provincial conference of the N C 0 party was held at Ottapallam. 
A posse of the Reserve police force was brought in with obvious 
intention. And on the 26th when the Students Conference was 
in session some of the prominent leaders and Moplahs were merci 
lessly beaten by the police. 

After the proceedings a procession, a furlong long, started 
from the pandal headed by Messrs Prakasam and Ramunni 
Menpn and passed through the important streets, orderly and 
solemnly, lasting for three hours. Complete hartal was observed 
in the town. Shop-keepers induced by the police to open, refused. 

Needless to say, this affair kept the Moplahs in a high state of 
tension, and this is one of the many causes that led them openly 
to revolt in the October following (see poste). 

As a result of the police riot the first olaBS Honorary Magis¬ 
trates of Ottapalam, Messrs Sankuni Menon, Narayanier, and Abdul 
Kader resigned. As Mr. Ramunni Menon narrated the details of 
riot and assault on him, Vakil Mr. V. M. Govindan Nair announced 
suspending his practice and also Messrs. Kocheun Nair and 1\ S, 
Naraymm Nair. 


The Nankana Tragedy 

Though not directly connected with non co operation, a politico- 
r. in ioua affair of stupendous significance was about this period 
happening in the Punjab which culminated in a wholesale massacre 
of some 150 Sikhs at Nankana Saheb. To understand the event 
it is necessary to relate the history of the recent Sikh movement in 
the Punjab. 

In 1919 the Sikh League was inaugurated with the avowed 
object of demanding communal rights for the Sikh nation, seeing 
that the Europeans, Moslems and other minorities had already 
secured special communal rights under the Reforms, and also ol 
reviving in the Sikh public an interest in politics. The first session 
t the League determined to demand from Government more seats 
in the Legislative Counril than had been allotted to the Sikhs 
and it also attacked the official management of the Sacred Golden 
I emplo in Amritsar and the irritating and officious control exercised 
by Government. With the adoption of the policy of non co-operation 
the agitation among the Sikhs spread rapidly, and at the Sikh Con 
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^i^feoey jh October 1920 resolutions were passed demanding 
byvfbe Sikhs themselves of their educational and religious 
lions without interference of any kind from Government. 

Eventually, after a good deal of barrassmpnt from Government 
’ers, they secured full control of their Golden Temple, and the 
agement of the Khalsa College was also handed over to a Sikh 
uiicil after a great deal of excitement in the College itself where 
e Professors once resigned in a body and the students refrained 
<rom joining their classes (see I. A. R. 1921). The Khalsa College 
cut itself oil from the official University and tried to evolve a 
national system of education. A Committee was appointed, mainly 
under the influence of the Maharaja of Patiala, the Premier Sikh 
Prince, with a number of popular representatives to manage the 
affairs and income of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, 

Profiting from their terrible experience of the blessings of the 
British Raj as manifested during the Martial law days in 1919, the 
Sikhs had adopted non-co-operation and wanted now to take their 
religious affairs into their own hands. In November 1920 a Com¬ 
mittee, called the * Gurudwara Prabbandak ’ or the Reformed Sikh 
Committee, was formed to undertake the management of all Sikh 
Gurdwaras or religious institutions. The Sikh shrines hitherto were 
under Mahants, some of whom were very bad c^aract is and. abomin¬ 
ably licentious. Disputes regarding the possession of Gurdwaras 
in Amritsar, Lyallpur, Sheikhupura, Attock and Lahore quickly 
arose and certain of these shrink were occupied by the Reforming 

l’uriy Si no voluntarily joined ih® iMowhth, others, moro con- 

Korvulivo, hud to bo occupied by force. During the occupation 
of the shrine in Tarn Turan in January, 1921 a serious fracas took 
place he twee i ! i0 two parties resulting in the death of two men tu d 
injuries to others. Government, always suspicious of the Reformers, 
and appealed to by the Mahants for preserving their vt.ted interests, 
tried to collect evidence against the former but owing to the Loia 
of non-co-operation people did not corro forward to support the 
Mahants. lhe movement continued and the reformers made no secret 
of their intention to suizo the Nankana Gurudwara which is the 
wealthiest o c these shrines oossessing large estates in so~ 32 
villages with au annual income runn ; * to lakhs of rupees. 

The Nankana Mai^je 


In Nankana the chief BrU hunt. Narain Das, a notorious 
profligate and a desperado, appeared to have realized bis precarious 
position and secretly collected men and arms for the purpose of 
defending the shrine. He was a very influential man and was 
always spending money !ik?i water to keep bipiaclf in the 
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• ■ jofeciale, especially of the police. His murderous prepitaMdis 

to/ have been overlooked by the local authorities, and *h# not 
:pni<yyffiranaged to smuggle a large amount of arms and ammunition, 
but also engaged many new pathans and others as his guards wl 
were regularly drilled in military fashion. 

The Akalis are puritan Sikhs and form the vanguard of 
reforming party. They used to form jalhas or companies whic 
travelled from shrine to shrine in their work of reformation. 
February 23rd was the date of a Grand Diwan or session of the 
Kbalsa at Nankana Sahib to enquire into the administration of the 
Shrine, and there could be little doubt of what the decision would 
bo. Tho Mahant, Narain Das, prepared to resist by force any 
expropriation of 1 is heriditary shrine, had in the meantime engaged 
Romo 500 hooligans and Pathans as cbowkidars and had also collected 
a large amount of arms and ammunition and also petroleum, in view 
of the nefarious deed he contemplated, obviously with the connivance 
of the authorities. Two days before the Diwan an Akali Jatba 
appeared at Nankana Sahib but was not admitted. The object of 
tbiB Jatha was to make collections for the coming Diwan. On occa¬ 
sions of a Diwan it is the rule with the Sikhs to keep a free kitchen 
open for the brotherhood. A second company of 150 appeared 
and quietly entered the temple and, it is reported, sat down to read 
tbo Sacred book, 

The doors of the pbri e were then shut ; and when they were 
opo nr] a couple of hours after scarcely a man was found alive to tell 
i.e lale of what took place within. The following account of the 
tragedy is given by Lala Girdhari Lai of Lahore :— 

har,jar Lachuian Singh of Dbarolal with a party of nb.«- ' ’l 6 to 150 nu n 
,ame to liururp. ara caTly in the morning. As soon as all had entered and sat 
do./n in Janambtban Sahib to read out the Holy Book, ali the gates of the 
Temple were closed and tho attack b f?au on all the members of tin* Jatha with 
rides, chavies, takwas, revolvers, efc<- by Mahant Narainrlas and b men who 
were hidden on the Toofe and in the verandahs of the temple. Brick bats were 
also thrown at the Jatha party from roofs where 1 saw about l'> bcaf b of them. ‘ 
In all the attacking party consisted of the Mahant-, PathanB and Blwttii) hired 
by him for turn heinona oriroo assiKted by his right-hand nan, one Jemapil Bhati. 
Like the martyrs j their r'anthanw of oil Sardar Lac. man Singh is reported 
to ia?c said that ho did not come for taking posai siion of the temple uut stop- 
■ * 011 bis way to Saraali 'here he was g' ing to arrange for the Diwan to pay 
homage in Gu- , vaia. Some say that the .Jatnadar came with an exposed 
i oi ana aim for pos^asion and determined to sacrifice himself and his party, if 
oniy to avoid a great ?r price being paid at the time of the big Diwan proclaimed 
for the Jrd to 6th March next. Most bodh-s were dragged to the north side of 
Ourdwara where they wore burnt with wood and ker. aim* nil. The heads of many 
were cut. In ti uo burnt heaps time were traces of arm«, heads logs and other 
pn.U of bidici dioppiK? ott into email bits. Practically tue whole compound 
"•as full of blood w.iero persona appea tc Ua»c been cruelly aud brutally 
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'0iiLfrjj(| One man apparently took shelter ■ a the roof above the smal 
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where he was massacred anti hid body thrown down outside, 
tried t.o tave himself in a small Samadh but was mercilessly kir 
Wh >ii 1 visited the temple on the 2nd 1 saw 5 places inside where be .ica 
were burnt in a fiendish manner. There were traces of at least eighteen tin of 
°'l b.-cn used in this fcnl deed. In all I connted skeletons and ] ads 

arm-, Icrm etc of about seventy persons besides these that must have been 

com pie 1 1 ly and fu ly burnt out to ashes. Karas and Kirpaus were dearly 
distirguihhiihle. The remains of a few in these heaps clearly showed of th' r bein‘ r 
thrown into burning flames while still alive. 

n ^ ^ orda arc necessary as to what took place outside tk^> temple. 

mi t0 ° reac ’hed Gurudwara. One who was in it told me that . ley hoard 

in s » some t istance, from Nankana Sahib and thought their fr. ends gone 

*V * ’ ’ ctlni8 an attack. ThcBe brave fellows fully rea ising the 

& h- j were running into boldly and unflinchingly marched forward to join 
^ ! T*“ J ““ of llieit bfolherB. \Vb, n they arrived S c the outer 
compand of Gutu Ivvurce hey were also attached by Mabant t’aramdas who 
was fu'ly armed ou horseback with others near the southern gate Sardar Palin- 
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Singh who had come to stop Lachmnn bingb from entering Gurudwara -nd S to 
b others laid their lives at the altar of their gurus at the handB of the 
thirty ruffians. 

bardar Uttam Singh, mill-owner and a re9pectabJe“citiz. u, e.nt 2 of his men 
to bring correct news of the affair, but these also fell under the fire of Hhatris 
Pftthans and the Mohaut. The bodies of the killed outside were burnt in a 
furnace in the compound. I saw the remains of 5 men in this heap. In all 
1 believe about 160 brave and noble hearts e-acritieed tbtir lives to enable their 
other brethren to achieve their cherished wish of purging their oldest Gurudwara 
of the infamous Mabant that had squandered in revelries the haTd-earned mom v 
of the public. 

.Tathadar Kartareingb of Jhabar reached Nankana Sahib with about 1,000 
companions and insisted on being given charge of Gurdwara. The authorities 
tnrcl to talk tail as ntual but Kartamngh was determined not to turn back 
l.a ir^ 0 « r 2 it?,lt ! t l ° ri 0nTd ' var ac v iu if they had all to die to the last man ; n 
B lt ," lth European or Indian soldiers or the Mahant's people. At 
of tbi- Sir" 11 ** 1 10 'n ,e repnsentativis nmrie over the Gurudwara to members 
ni Guruuwara Committee who Were present ou the Bput. 

, . , ! le Sfi’esome ta) ! Tho Akaiis have einco suirerod 

tb . ,,e ani |sof t! e Government in their reform campaign 

h,. fn!! h.srory of which i, reserved lor the next issue of tie 
Ivegiater. After a protracted trial the Moba Narain Das with 
seven of hie men were on Oct. 12th, sentenced to death. 


1 he Malegaon Riots 

In contrast, to the police outbreaks, uientioncd above here 
iirm Hi lliileftaOt iii the Nasik di c trict, Bombay, n murderous 
out bieak ending in serious loss of life and propony. Th.i 
p!aCfl Cf,, ’ 8ists mainly of Mahc runlans ’ with » 
M ' 11 ** * Hindus, and tlie Khilnfafc propn;..ruin was going 

, sometime. 0;i ihe 25th April i vorul Moniii « wero 
plOo^CUtcd for oarrying arms ’it a ensd ctiug * uonirav6tit4o: 
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order by tbe District Magistrate. They were conviclifllia|d 
l>iit some of them in default of payment wore commiltadJ 
to.iril. A disturbance being threatened, the City Sub Inspector, 
the Mamlatdar and tbe Resident Magistrate proceeded "to the 
towi with three or four armed constables. The mob attacked 
the City Sub-Inspector with stones and his men fired some rounds in 
the air. As, however, the mob did not disperse the City Sub Ins¬ 
pector is ok refuge in the house of Mr. Pophate, a merchant, next 
to which is a temple. The mob surrounded the house and- demaded 
that Mr^ Pophate should give the Sub-Inspector up, but he put 
them off. The mob then climbed up to the windows with ladders 
and the cub-Inspector and his men are said to have wounded and 
killed several in self-defence. Failing to obtain the Sub-Inspector’s 
person by force, the mob brought fuel and kerosene and set fire 
to several houses and the temple. Mr. Pophate and family escaped. 
One -or two constables escaped over the roof, but the Sub Inspector 
was caught, beaten to death and thrown into the fire. One or 
two constables w.ere also killed and burnt. The Mamlatdar and the 
resident Magistrate were stoned but they escaped to the hospital 
near the entrance to the Fort, both being injured, tho latter 
seriously. The mob cut the telegraph wires and stopped the 
Mail toneas from ruuning. 

Next-day the mob began plundering the houses of Mabomodan 
leaders who had cor "died moderation regarding tho KLilafat agita¬ 
tion. The mob mashed out for securing the release of the 6 men 
w 1 <-► had been sent to jail for not paying fires. It next wont to the 
kutchary ’ and told the Mamlatdar ;i charge that unless the men 
were immediately released they would set fire to the Government 
treasury room. Realising tho helplessness of the situation the 
Mamlatdar xeleaaed the meu. The mob carried these men on their 
shoulders through the town shouting “ AIlah-0 Akbar.” Other acts 
of incendiarism followed. Many resident*, especially the Hindus, 
left their home. For three day 3 the mob raged. On tbe 29th 
April the Commissioner, the Inspector General and the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police with 70 Rdtish troops from Ahmednagar 
appeared and quiet was restored. The report of the com¬ 
mittee appointed to enquire into the outbreak is given in Vol. II, 
pp. 760 92. 


Mob Outbreak at Giridih 

Another outbreak of violence occurred at Giridih on April 25ib. 
Hi.! dif.turlrtP.cos appear to ha\o originated from the efforts of the 
Xui.-co npurutioFu pancbnyal to enforce by means of social boycott a 
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^jsion which the accused person refused to obey. A nni 
aHsen regarding rho sale of a cow the pancbayat of Bistbrij 
decided that the seller should take back the cow. This he declined 
to do and so was boycotted. His daughter, on April 2.3rd, attempted 
to draw water from the village well, but a man named Mogal Jan, a 
Kbdafat volunteer, prevented her and is said to have pushed the 
girl and broken bor pitcher. The police, always on the scent of non- 
cooperation, found now a plausible field of work. Mogal was 
arrested and charged with unlawful obstruction and violating the 
modesty of the girl. This was entirely false. The Non-co operators 
boycotted the police of Pacbamba. Large crowds, which eventually 
numbered about ten thousand, assembled outside the Giridih Court 
whore the trial was held. The accused who refused to defend 
himself or furnish bail was remanded to jail. Part of the crowd 
then rushed ahead to the jail, stoned the police and partly 
damaged the jail buildings. In the afternoon, a mob of about 
5,000 reassembled and appeared in front of the Thaim, abused the 
Sub-Inspector Jagdeo Prasad Singh and pelted him with stones and 
brickbats. The Sub-lu9pector fired his revolver wounding one man 
and then sought bis quarters followed by the crowd who wrecked 
and looted his quarters. He ran 10 the Thana and warned the mob 
that he had re loaded his pistol. The crowd however again 
pursued him but he escaped. Armed police and Gurkhas arrived 
on the 26th and quiet was restored. 


The Mulshi Satyagraha Campaign 


r f 11 ^ Apnl 1921 a practical instance of successful passive 

res stance was witnessed at Mulshi Peta, Poona. At thi* place tbe 
P NV 0 e ^ eci a dam in the rivers Nira-Mula and for this 
,i . V l/ 171 ' 1 U [! er ^ ja,| d Acquisition Act, had to acquire the 

leigbbounng villages. The farmers, howevor, refused to be turned 

* , u , lr ia nd where they had been living for generations and 
a » neii ancestral hearth and home and cultivation, dearer to 

• era t an their worth in gold. Government, however, determined 

». ave t " e tbe benefit of the Tata Company and offered to 

iank P f, aHa ^) Very ^ lera ^ an d tempting compensation and even undor- 
Miu /' " ^bem on good cultivable land at seme other place. 

tenu»r 9 l,l . lterate peasants could not be induced to accept enob 
whfir n ^ f, . , era,| d preferred to die, if need ha, at tbo same -pot 

0 their fathers had laboured and died ’ In March 1H20 the 
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poade a strong declaration that they most acquire 
y/flVeans and would not have any truculence. On FfchJ 
tHo Collector oi Poona visited the spot, arid tried to sarnjao 
tfrfe peasants, using threat, cajolery and other methods suitable 
to the occasion, but none agreed to leave their land. Mean¬ 
while, all petitions unavailing the peasants determined to practise 
Saryagraha. Some of the Poona non-co-operators and other leading 
men orguiisad them into a band of Satyagrahis of the genuine Gandhi- 
branrl, and then followed a remarkable scene of passive resistance as 
narrated below. 

On the 15th. Or Phatak, Secretary, Satyagraha Sahayak Mai.dal, 
Poona, wired to the Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay hs 
foliows •—‘Feeling helpless and driven to desperation by the proposed 
intimating thar the poor peasants acquisition of lands in 54 villages 
in Mulbhi Peta, Poona District, for the construction of a tank by 
the Tata Hydro Electric Company, the poor peasants have decided 
to practise Satyagraha on strictly non-violent lines from the 16th 
of April. We think it desirable that His Excellency should, with 
a view to meet the ends of justice, equity and good conscience, 
intercede to stop the work to save the peasants from deprivation 
of their lands and the consequent devastation of their homes and 
hearths by their submergence under water. It iB expected that 
about one to two thousand Mavalas would assemble at MuUhi 
to morrow in the Satyagraha camp.’ 


Accordingly Satyagraha commenced on the 16th April. The 
Satyagrahis were instructed to remain absolutely non-violent, even 
under the gravest provocation. They marched in a body to the place 
of construction. The Deputy Superintendent of Police, the 
Engineers of the Tata Company with an army of labourers led by 
the contractors tried to begin work, but hundreds of Satyagrahis 
lau themselves down on the ground. The labourers beg;m to 
lay down stones and mortar but the Satyagrahis folded their hands 
in prayer and laid themselves flat lengthwise on the work and also 
on the road leading to the masonary. No room was left for the 
labourers to work ui.leas they threw itonee on the bodies of the 
Satyagrahis. 1 he labourers could not be so inhuman and stopped 
work. They were ordered again to begin work by watering 
tho masonary which resulted in drenching the bodies of the 
Satyagrahis. None moved an inch and ultimately this work had to 
he stopped too. At another point wherever crow bars were raised 
they found the Satyagrahis underneath. That work also was stopped. 
So too at ^tbor points. Gradually the wholo work stopped. Ono 
by one the labourers left; they refused to belabour thoir poor brethren. 
Supreme quiet prevailed for some time, Meanwhile Mr. Bhalm of 




t SE MULiSl SATYaGRAHA CAMPAIGN 
- C ^P an y arrived. After his arrival an attempt wa§™ 
«i£/ superintendence to resume the work of waterin^xc 
mafpnary where the Mavalaa had laid themselves down. Orders 
whfln^hA^T^ P? n j ractorfl t0 th row water on the masonary even 
tho irW tv a iS ^. ad covered the masonary with their bodies. But 

. l J? vo tlT l 6, Tlofc of course to the authorities, but to the 

y T* t0 -ater on the bodies of tilt 

\Tr P tm^rnr^ i en * Bmng enraged at these failures the Engineer, 

& c Srs 's»r.h' r™ ;i!i h , Mr - ?»** 

Mavalas and ,h!oS,! Mi,'!' tb ' “• “>» 

one of the hundreds of the brave Mav J r T ab ° V - e * ^ f 

his position. Amongst those who were subjected"^ thi* 'hot f ° m 
ord„l B hn.k„W, Deo. P.i,l“ D ? w “' 

Bhopatkar, Paranjpye, Joshi, Dr. Phatak and other local leaders’ 
Thus ended the first day of the Satyagraha struggle at Mulshi. 

On the 18th the Satyagraha struggle opened just as before in 

the early morning with Satyagrahia sitting or lying fiat on the work 
of the dam. A feeble attempt was made to commence work but it 
bad soon to be abandoned, Supreme silence ruled over tho whole 
scene. Several women also joined At 9 a.m. Mr. Relkar with Messrs 
Bbopatkar and Gokhale arrived from Poona. Mr, Kelkar went 
about the whole dam. Messrs. Bhaba and Camerou saw Mr. Relkar 
and requested him to give them an opportunity to talk dw.nf 

=&.f £> 

• oera tha Satyagrahi. returned to their oamn*® ^ 

work came to a standstill 118 Th^Satv " K . c ? ntl,l . ued - Practically all 

And on April 28 th Mr A. Came'ron, Chief Eilgineer 0”'he MuNhi 
X*"" a wn “ e " undertaking that for li months i 0 n P * : t 

IS:: t:r:^Lr work of any kiuJ wouid * ••*«* 

•l-he sue,lees of the Mulahi Satysgrabt, w. ls a practical demons- 
h *i-.. of thobandb an ersed Where » body of men. acting on 

quences oT^ 8 ' T J i ak> ‘* themae ‘ V0B ‘he threatened coueo- 
really bavi ^ they e6CUre thelr triumph, and 

•Offer a, d ■'? 8U ‘ r ' 3r mUch attor alK But lhe 1 'oparotlness to 

■f non no " 6 . tb Iu the causa muat be tbl ' ra - Candbi’s doctrine 
hb.' j T'*! 10 ". Waa f u,| damentally based ou this, and to those 
.111 .erstood this tho Mulshi affair carried conviction. 
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. , THE ASSAM COOLIE EXODUS [chI^Wr 

V Cl5 TKe Assam Coolie Exodus & The Guikha Outra«^< 



B4rly in May 1921 a serious situation was created in Ass; 
itanpede of labourers from the Tea Gardens. The reason why 
they left was that owing to a slump in the tea trade, great reduc¬ 
tions and wholesale dismissals were made in some of the European 
gardens with the consequent hardship on the labourers. Extremely 
low wages, two annas or six pice per day, and inhuman treatment 
were their common complaint, The companies having already earned 
100 to 200 per cent dividend, at this period of depression applied the 
shears ruthlessly. Harrowing tales of torture at the gardens were 
recited by the coolies. Their3 was a life of abject slavery combined 
with cruel sweating—and partly also of shame for the woman¬ 
kind. They had lately heard of the name of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and fables concerning his supernatural powers of doing good to 
the oppressed and poor got current. The simple folk believed that 
he was ari Avatar and that he had come to deliver people from their 
insufferable boudage. Their misery ultimately drove them to deter¬ 
mine to follow the line of the Mabatma, to go back to their land, 
spin eharka, abjure western sin, and iead a simple and pure life, 
Inspite of promises of the planters to enquire into their grievances, 
they declined at last to listen to any terms and resolved to leave 
their life of shame and slavery or else die. Thousands left the 
gardens. Of these a few hundred succeeded in getting away to their 
homos, mostly in the Madras Presidency. Others left the gardens 
with nothing on save a rag tied round their waist, carrying 
their babes and invalids in their arras or shoulders, and marching on 
and on, on foot, over long distances, along railway lines and banks 
of rivers, with Mahatma Gandhi’s names on their lips, bent on reach- 
11 £ their horn -is anyway in some far distant district in the U. P i 
Iiehar, C. P., and Madras. Largo numbers congregated in some of 
tho big towri3 on the way, notably in Karirnganj, Sylhet and 
Chandpur, Ihdf-fed, half-naked men and women, with emaciated or 
dying babes in arms, some just born, and with cholera and fever 
and abortion dogging ‘heir steps, thronged the public bigh-ways, the 
railway station and the bazaars. From Karimganj large batches 
wore sent by rail to Chandpur and Goalundo by the public to roloasC 
tin awful congestion and danger to publio health. 

The Chandpur Gurkha Outrage. 

At Chandpur they came to a halt, ae at this place they must 
rrnsM tho river, apparently destitute and unable either to pay for 
their journey or to feed themselves. The local people took charge 
f ; thorn but the question of repatriation of so large numbers became 
a difficult. problem and the money could not at first bo raised fro* 1 * j 




%^v r 2l] THE CUANDPUR GURKHA OUTRAGE 

cffi&tahfb people. The Governraent of Bengal was app 
- Ministers were appealed to, but they were living 
pUntor^B stronghold at Darjeeling confronted by the solid phalanx of 
Planters' opposition. They put up the plea that Government could 
not take side in labour disputes. The result of this was that tho 
coolies found themselves stranded, and by the 19th May their number 
in Ghana pur alone swelled to 4000. Meanwhile, Mr. Macpberson, a 
r proeontativo of the European Tea Association of Assam, had como 

lS“ d r r “ d r th th ° he >PoftboS. D. 0. tried to induce the 
_ ,' lc,c tbe gardens. This alarmed them and there 

steamer W^/nr^O °T'A Xh6y rUBhod 8n outl > in S 

river the n 0 ,t m • ,oavo 0T Goalundo on the other sido of tbe 
mer the next morning At this stage tbe S. D. 0„ tbe Hon Mr 
Sinha .armed along with Mr. Macpberson. Tbe gangway between 
the steamer aud the receiving flat was hy n r( j er removo J a? 

several of the men fell into the river. A tumult arose and with the 
help oi the police, tbe S. D. O. and Mr. Macpberson drove tbe 
onrush.ng oodles from tho flat to the river-side and from the river-s de 
to tbe Railway station. It seems that the S. D. O. while driving 
the men before him had struck an old wreck of an woman. The 
woman caught hold of the stiok and began to cry. This had the effect 

vssfss ri* 8natch i 

a threatening attitude ' d d ’ Wa9 alleg0d > assumed 

• h .» d »' u “ T ™ a »*t 

imes* WWft *as 

on repatriation nnd J ord.r 

not ,k, ordinary p r '» ; ■ :V 

±f.rclor r :„ d °£ 

floor with peace in their mind. pread themselves on tho 

m ^ eanwtlle the matter of the assault on th« K r> O « , 

ft LS P 5r°K n T£°:i bt t0 th0 *»«" of tho ^visional Com 
usionor Mr. K. C. I>i v.,o vttu oo the scone, and immediately h.. 

red for a batch of armed Gurkhas from Narayanganj. f,n Gui kha« 
ived at 7-30 p m. and were at once marched to the station. 
10 p. m. m the last train left the station, all light in the si ,1 inn 

1 ” a ® 6 * tlngul6hed ' and I 116 ' 1 .flowed an awfully brutal outrage. 

■ •labas were orderod to clear the station of tho coolie, who 
• eping there—male, fomale and childron. Thoj at first kicked 
roolies about and asked them to get up. Taken unawares i, that 
* an ° a tD0 “en could not understand whence the ordor vinan.Uid 
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n^|iAvlio’they wero th.it disturbed their ponooful elumhor. 
oVrmod fumbling and resentment ; then tho Gurkhas became hi 

kick moTO violently and to beat the coolies with lathis and 
butt-onds of their guns with their accustomed ferocity. For full 15 
minutes tho assault continued on those helpless wrecks oi humanity 
and at last, as even Mr. K. C. L)e could not stop excesses, he had 
to carry through the S. D. 0. a message to the European Commander 
of the Gurkhas to order discontinuance of the assault. And when 
at last (he Commander sounded bis whistle, the assault, stopped. 


The reason why this outrage was committed was given in a 
Govornmont communique issued on tho 25th May in tho following 

words : the station precincts being in a very insanitary condition, 
cholera having broken out among the railway staff and with a 
view nf guarding againBt the recurrence of tho previous night’s 
disturbance (the rush to the steamer in which the Magistrate was 
alleged to have been assaulted), it was decided to remove the coolies 
to a field near the station in which it was proposed to house them. 
A small force of military police armed with rifleR with bayonets 
unfixed cleared 3000 coolies from the station at the cost of 30 minor 
casualties none of w hich was serious !** The non-official committee 
which enquired into the matter, however, found in the course of 
their investigation that the local officials were not at all apprehensive 
a further rush, nor was there aDy outbreak of cholera among 
t e station staff, and further, the coolies were driven into the 

dahntj premises the previous night by the authorities themselves, 
,e Corat nittee said that there was no room for doubt that the 
0 u t was a premeditated one and in retaliation for the assault on 
.? 7 1 v ' ar) d Mr. Macpherson. Mr. Akhil Ch. Dutt, the Pre- 
g!«. of the local Congress Committee, who was in the enquiry, 
M ' 7 ^ e * Divisional Commissioner, and Mr. Wares, the 
• is.nc* ^agiatrate. I hese high officials admitted that the coolies 
' ^ fbc time of the assault, ’that they offered or 

con d o-.er no resistanee, that no warning was given and no time 
a owe. o disperse before tho assault began and that it was done 

to product an tmprefnon. It sounded much like the creation of a 

moral imprzmon j n the Punjab during the O’Dwyerian Reip 
of I error of 1919 A large gathering of poor wretched Btarvi 
people, practically sleeping with little babes and children and 
invalids, were kicked about in the dead of night and asked to 
uw y nobody knew where. Naturally they remonstrated, speci 
ffi females, as Mr. ‘^ares said that the females wore vory truer 
and would not move on. And for this they had to bo dis¬ 
hy force ! 


After the perpetration of this unaccounted barbarity, when 
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"Vard was thus cleared of tho coolies, the ofliciula \vi?t AbEir 
V*. ffurkhas left and no thought on the maimed and injurWk«fl^ 

Jbesho^d, no medical aid was offered. It was much like Jhallian- 
walla repeated in a miniature Beale, and the pity of it all was that 
it Was (lone under orders of such a highly popular and TOapOCtcd 

Indian official aB Mr. K. C. Do. 

Aa said the Rev. 0. F. Andrews : “I could picture the turmoil 
and confusion, tho crying and weeping on that platform, in tho middle 
oi t o night, under the light of the moon. Women would be dragg¬ 
ing t eir children here and there separated from their husbands, 

Ublldren would be driven in ono direction and mothers in another, 
an ! all the while the blows wore being struck to forco tho people to 
move on. 

borne of the victims of the Gurkha outrage were brought before 
me for inspection. I saw one poor little girl with her left eye injured 
by a blow, which narrowly missed the eye-ball itself. Two women, 
if I remember rightly, were also there, one with a bad scalp wound. 
One weak elderly man was present also wounded. 1 saw no one 
among the wounded who could have offered resistance. All that 1 
subsequently found out corroborated my first impression, that a 
wicked and an inhuman act had been perpetrated which the people 
of India are not likely soon to forget. If I were to describe it in 
barest outline, it means that human beings in the last stage of misery 
and exhaustion, who should clearly have been objects of tenderness 
an compassion, were assaulted while they were lying on the railway 
p a a ru ate in the night by Gurkba soldiers. They offered uo refa: 3 - 
nc . e X weak women and children and feeble old men, who were 
oo in. rm o move quickly, were hit over the head and on the body 
\ym ]Q mtt-enda of rifles and other weapons in order to force 
i o got up from tho ground. 1 met several Englishmen on ray 
U ', MI neys 0 aiJ d from Chandpur who had seen with their own eyes 
t le con i ion of iheae poor human wrecks. Thoy expressed to me 
j6Sl , ln . I ^ natl0n the thought that Gurkhas could have been 
turned loose upon them in the middle of the night to drive them 
from one place to another. When I challenged the Commissioner 
himself, ho acknowledged that bo had pulled one Gurkh.. soldier eff 
with his own hands because he found him beating the people 
roughly with hia weapon. The Commissioner also told me that ho 
had ordered the whistle finally to be blown because he saw tho 
violence that was being used was too great. This, at least, is an 
acknowledgment of the assault and some sign of repentance. But 
the Government Press Common: pio by iU whito washing account 
and suppression of the truth reflects no credit upon its author or 
upon the Government whom ho represent*. 



THE AES AM COOLIE EXODUS [cha 
Tie Government, not only of Bengal but of India, 


come more and more to aide with the vested inteiesM^ 
wlE^f the capitalists, with the rich, with the powerful against the 
poor and the oppressed. That is the terrible indictment, That is 
why the poor, in their misery, have flocked to the banner of 
Mahatma Gandhi who ia himself the poorest of the poor, and who 
understands his own people. That ia why they are even beginning 
to refuse such help as Government itself is still willing to offer. 
There was no more fateful sign of these critical days in which wo 
live than that which was told me by an eye-witness at Naihati. 
These poor Assam-returned labourers were actually starving. The 
steaming cooked rice was put before them. But when they heard 
that Government had provided it, they refused to touch it. They 
were frightened that it was a plot to bring them back on to the 
plantations. But when the Seva Samiti workers brought them 
uncooked rice from the people, they were so ravenous that they 
began to eat the hard rice-grains uncooked.” 

Mr. Andrews, who went to Daijeeling some days later to see 


of the Bengal Govt, to seek help 
the unfortunate stranded coolies, 


the Governor and the members 
in the way of repatriation of 
further wrote thus :— 

“ Tho autocratic methods of the Bengal Government officials 
and their reliance upon brute force have been exposed. It has been 
shown clearly that the year 1921 in no way differs essentially from 
the year 1919. The so called Dyarchy has been proved up to the 
nit to be the old Autocracy over again, dressed up in a new garment, 
in no single matter was Indian opinion in the Council, or of the 
Executive, of tho slightest account in influencing the actioua of Sir 
Henry AS heeler. I am taking tho test which the new Viceroy has laid 
dottn, and I am judging Sir Henry Wheeler by actions rather than 
by professions. A situation, which should have been dealt with 
primarily hy the Ministry of Health, was taken in hand by the Home 
Department and decided by the Home Department. In Darjeeling I 
was not introduced to a Bingle Indian member for the purpose of 
consultation. The whole matter appeared to be settled by Lord 
Ronaldshay, Sir Henry Wheeler, and Mr. Donald — three of my own 
countrymen, ibis was the attitude there although, to my mind, as 
I have already said, the question was primarily one of public health. 
1 do not charge Sir Henry Wheeler or Lord Ronaldshay with cons¬ 
ciously and deliberately elighting their Indian colleagues ; but I do 
ftay that the mentality of autocracy at Darjeeling is still unchanged, 
ami that the Responsible Government promised by the Reforms 
Act—by wuich ought to be meant respect for Indian opinion and 
Indian initiative,—ia atill entirely abbent/' 
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. , day, May 21st., there was a complete hartal in the^ 

De, the Commissioner, unmindful of the abject state w 
^oorioOolios into which his own action had driven them, cared not 
what happened to them but held out the vulgar threat to fight 
the non-co-operation movement, which according to him was the 
prime cause of all the trouble, with the aid of Gurkhas. On this 
there was a panic in the town and even the ladies cf high families sent 
a joint letter to Mr. De stating that no body really expected him to 
do better but should he think fit to let loose the Gurkhas once more 
in the town, they would die by the side of their husbands and 
sons like their sister in days of yore. 

Meanwhile, hartal continued in the town for several days and 
weeks together. All shops were closed, the schools were emptied, 
courts were boycotted by all, the servants of the officials, especi¬ 
ally of Europeans, left, and no food was sold to them; they had to 
secure provision from Calcutta or other places through steamers 
guarded by armed police. The stranded coolies numbering some 
4,000 were fed by the people who organised themselves into 
relief parties and relief camps and had the coolies sheltered iD 
their own premises. The Bengal Government refused to repatriate, 
and Mr. Andrews' prayer that government should grant Rs. 5,000 
for the purpose to be supplemented by private charity was not 
heeded. The Govt. even forbade railway and steamer companies 
to grant concessions. Cholera soon broke out and terrible con¬ 
ditions prevailed. Soon, however, public funds poured in, and with 
the help of Mr, Andrews and the Bishop of ABsam, who, along with 
bis wife showed true Christian charity in looking after the relief 
work and tending the sick and wounded, the local leaders under the 
p ad of Mr. Flardayal Nag were able at last to send the unfortunate 
people to their homes. Some generous Marwaris of Calcutta came 
to the rescue, and one brave Marwari even died from cholera while 
tending the sick. Bengalee volunteers from Comilla and other dis 
tncts poured in and such government help as was ordinarily avail¬ 
able, though scant and grudgingly given, was soon dismissed. 

^ Sir Henry Y\ heeler came down from Darjeeling and visited 
Chandpur on the 29th May. Ho went round the various camps and 
the hospitals. His invesligation lasted for 3 days and on Juno 7th 
his report wa9 out. It was, as was to be expected, a heartless 
white-washing * report. He condoned the use of forco on the coolies, 
maintained bin partisan spirit against labour and non-co-operation, 
and threw all the blame on the latter. The official and non-official 
reports on this alfair are given in full in the 2nd Vol. (Pp. 755 — 79). 

The A. B. Kailway Strike 

The result of the Gurkha outrage at Cbandpur was a long 
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THE A. B.RY. STRIKE 


d ^lijway and Steamer strike in East Bengal. On Ma^_ 

staff at C hand pur and Laksham, an important jurictltlLJ 
station, went on sympathetic strike. There were rumours of Gurkha 
assault. The Railway Union at Chittagong, the headquarters of 
the Railway, met on the 25th and after a prolonged sitting declared 
a general sympathetic strike to last till the question of repatriation 
of the coolies was justly settled by the Government. Mass meetings 
were held the same evening and on the following days when universal 
sympathy was held out to the Chandpur people and collections were 
made to help the stranded coolies. On the 28th a ladies 5 meeting 
was also held at Chittagong where ornaments were freely pulled out 
and given over in sympathy for the strikers and the coolies, Fearing 
disturbance, or making a show of the fear, the authorities brought 
in a platoon of 33 Gurkhas to protect the Railway workshop at 
Pahartali and the European bunglows. On the 27th May the men 
of the Steamer service joined the sympathetic strike as the Secret 


tary of the Sorang’a Association, M. Abdul Majid, was arrest 
on some pretext only 2 days before. By the 28th May the wh 
Railway lino was deserted, and Chittagong town went on hartal. 


om 

ora 


water traffic route of East Bengal was va> 
for some months together. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 


The whole land and 

deadlock .... .... 

Chittagong and Mr. C. R. Das with a large number of voluntoe rt 
organised this huge strike and kept it going in wonderful ord 
Sumo of the improvised means of communication amongst tf^ 
sympathisers and followers of non-co-operation were marvellous f 
their eiliciency. A cycle post was established throughout the wiuw 
tract. A water-transport system was evolvod. Theso not only pro¬ 
duced a deadlock of the Government institutions but also showed 
the ingenuity of the peoplo to replace them if need be. On 
June 7ih the Railway authorities gave the men an ultimatum 
and new recruits were admitted replacing the old staff wholesale. 
Ihi3 led to trouble. The new recruits had to ily away. Markets 
were closod against them ; menials refused to serve them. The 
whole inland transport trade of Bengal lay standstill. On July 2nd 
an influential deputation of Indian Commercial men and Moderates, 
headed by Ivii Janaki N. Rny Bahadur, waited upon the Governor, 
hord Ronaldsbay, imploring him to intercede, but, they were curtly 
told to help themselves. Eirly in August several trains were wreck¬ 
ed. Government then began repression and by the middle of 
September the trike collapsed ami work was resumed gradually. 
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e Bezwada N-C-0 Programme 

The repressive measures adopted by the Government all round 
3 raore a nd more goading Congress men to despair, and the whole 
itry was throbbing with expectations for a definite lead from the 
gress. Resistance waa in the air, and the more ardent spirits 
ngst the national workers were beginning to feel that the 
raint pub upon them by the Congress was too irksome. The 
e dashful moslems were getting impatient to declare a jehad, 
March 28th Moslem Divines met at a Conference (Jamiat ul ulema) 
Bareilly and Moulana Murtaza Hassan and others delivered 
Resolutions were passed affirming that Mussalmans who 
were still working against the safety of the Kbilafat and the Holy 
places and still co-operating with the enemies of Islam were within 
the purview or Zajar and Tajer* (punitive measures) and declaring 
that the complete independence of India was essential for the inte¬ 
grity of the Islamic shariat and their religious susceptibilities, It was 
further declared that for the time being milder efforts like non-co- 
operation should be continued till independence was achieved. Re¬ 
cruiting for the Army, specially for the Moslem unit 9 , it waa urged, 
should be boycotted, and the Ulemas (Moslem Divines) prepared 
themselves (or a wholesale religious propaganda to emanate from a 
central and powerful college of priests whose decrees would be bind¬ 
ing on Moslems of India as a whole. This was the starting point of 
that formidable combination of 500 Ulemas of India whioh later on 
issued a fain:a or religious decree declaring it sinful for a moslem to 
serve in the British Army. 

It was under such circumstances that the leaders of the Non cn- 
opera ion movement were called upon to divert the popular mind to 
* more fruitful and constructive channel. The All-India Congress 

Committee was hastily called and it began its historic meeting at 
Bezwada, Madras Presidency, on March 31st 1921, The opinion 
was fast gaining ground that a lead of civil disobedience may bo at 
once given by the Congress, so that the resultant Government re¬ 
pression against Congress-men may spend itself out before ’ Swaraj 
in the next 4 months ” may even become remotely capablo of achieve¬ 
ment. An Jmperium in impifio, a Swaraj State living within and 
flourishing upon the bigger adventitious State of British India, was 
fast capturing tho popular mind, and this was sought to be debated 
thread bare before the Congress Committee. 

The All-India Congress Committee which sat at Berwada waa 
an unique gathering. So groat was the national fooling working 
10 
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ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE [be/vaW 
*• V the masses even at this early 9 tage of the N-C-0 progrtu^fal 

NV^KS'SMrfe 200,000 people, depleting scores of villages from adisU/oi^ 
^81 Sir in ilos all around, poured into the little town to have a darshan 
(audienca) of the great Mahatma and his co-workers. Though a 
committee meeting, it looked very much like a special session of tl 
Congress. All the great leaders, including Mr. C. R. Das fr 
Bengal, Lain Lajpat Rai from Punjab, Pundit Motilal Nehru fr 
the United Provinces, Mr. Kasturiranga Aiyangar from Madr 
Mr. Kelkar from Poona, Mr. Tyabji from Baroda, Mr. Vijiaragha 
chariar from Salem, in all more than 50 out of a total of 170 memb< 
were present, The most important result of the meeting was tt 
aggreisive and mass civil disobedience was, on the persuasion of !•• 
Gandhi, postponed till the subordinate Congress organisations wc 
perfected. 

Business began with the consideration of draft resolutions pre¬ 
pared and proposed by Mahatma Gandhi iu regard to the further 
programme of Congress work and organisation. 

Mr. Gandhi in proposing the first resolution for adoption made 
a lucid and dear statement of the present situation. 

The First Resolution—Men Money & Munitions 

The resolution runs as follows :— 

l In the opinion of the All-India Congress Committee all organisations 
and workers should concentrate their attention chiefly upon— 

(a) bring ng the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund to one crore of 
rupees and before rOch June next each Congress province to collect in the ratio 
of its population ; 

(ii) putting iu Congress registers ore crore of members in pursuance of the 
constitution aad before 30tb June next each province to contribute the number 
ut members in the ratio of its population ; 

■ ) introducing into villages and houses 20 lakhs of Chaikas (spinning- 
heel.-) in good working order and before 30th June next each province to intro¬ 
duce the number of Cuabkas in the ratio of its population. 

He pointed out that in respect of their propaganda upon which 
thoy had so far concentrated, namely giving up of titloB, councils, 
educational institutions and courts, there was no need for further 
concentration thereou and he considered that the success already 
achieved therein was in every way satisfactory. Whatever bo the 
number of students who had given up college, or of lawyers who 
bad given up practice, the Congress had achieved the real object of 
the propaganda, namely, the demolition of the preetigo of these 
institutions of the bureaucratic Government of the country. Moat 
of those who yet continued in schools or in courts were fully con¬ 
vinced of the principle for which Congress has fought, although for 
a variety of reasons they were not able to give effect to the resolu¬ 
tion immediately. The Congross may therefore well trust to time 
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Jpi't'M (Movement to work its way folly. He therefore poiiltgtil 
y\ ’ 0T ^ er t° achieve the programme of Swaraj within rU^ 

* n tbe Nagpur Congress resolution, they should now 
itrate upon those parts G f it which would directly lead the 
of this country to its realisation. 

The awakening of tb& masses, he 9aid, was phenomenal and 
yhile the masses wore fully alive to the urgent need of realisation of 
Swaraj, the leaders were lagging behind. It was, therefore, neces 
sary to give form and sb$^ 0 to the aspirations of the masses. Their 
aspiiations for Swaraj w ere based upou the very definite perception 
that without Swaraj their condition could not improve and the 
irect means of improving their condition was to enable them to 
0 ot 30 a,1( ^ £eec£ tbem selves. It was for this purpose that he felt 
lhat the Charka movement was full of the utmost/po*entialilies in 
the winning of Swaraj, If the masses were enabled to perceive 
that situation and tv, realise that by securing their economic inde¬ 
pendence through tho use of the spinning wheel in their houses so 
as to obtain the tnaximum of production and wherewithal to feed 
aud clothe themse) vegj jt would immediately have the effect of mak 
lug them feel that they were no longer dependent on foreigners for 
their livelihood an d progress, It would also effect a complete 
economic boycott 0 f the moat important of foreign imports of the 
country. If th* l3 wa8 achieved, Swaraj could be considered to have 
>enn reauseej. That was why he desired that the Charka inove- 
ment shouhj be pr08eed forward# 

needed ° ,( ^ er t£)at tb * s propaganda might succeed, workers were 
tion 6 If ^' 0,1 ® reS9 organisations should bo thoroughly put into opera 
ed befr * r08o ^ u ^ on insisted, one crore of rupees was eoHeet- 

oue e r.^ r ° ' Jnne, as he was quite hopeful it would bo, and 

r • ■ ror ? tbo tnanhood and womanhood of the country were 

fU r ~ 0reCl a c s Congressmen, there could be no more patent proof of 

i r’LJ 108 , ? th r ? people £or Swara j tban of tb0 ir ability to achieve 
t through the Congress organisation itself. 


Mr. C. R. Dass from Bengal in seconding the resolution pointed 
out that he was one of those who did not at first take to the spin¬ 
ning whcei kindly, but ho found by actual experience that the spin¬ 
ning wheel movement wes in every way calculated to achieve their 
object of Swaraj. If Swaraj meant that India should he self- 
contained and self-sufficient, it was desirable that, her people rmui 
be made to understand how they could do so. He considered the 
spinning wheel as a most simple, honest and straight proposal ion 
whhh could be put before the masses and tak«n to by thorn a y 
He was asked, he said, to define Hwarai many times. Jlo de*ir«d 
to aay that there bad been a good deal of neodksB disouedon ever 
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all-India Congress committee 

ir Sw«oj did not moan af.V particular system of Gove\jNp!t 
w*m?b tfie Congress might argue about or settle. Swaraj wksfJK 1 
of the people to determine t hei r own affairs and tho ; 
mrm: of Government, It was the freedom to so determine th' 
stitutod Swaraj. It was futile to discu" particular forms of . ^ jj, 

Their idea iri asking people to take to the Charka was not based 
upon any desire to enter into competition with foreign capitalist 
production, either from without or froiP within. Their idea was 
to enable the people to understand and fashion for themselves their 
economic life and utilise to their level best the spare time of their 
families and all opportunities with a view t° create more economic 
good for themselves and improve thoir own condition. He empha¬ 
sised ihat collection of a croro of rupees and a crore of members on 
the roll would be the most signal proof of tbP ability of the peoplo 
to realise and exercise their right of Swaraj. 

Mr. Jamnada 3 Mehta pointed out that, in e° fat as the spinning- 
wheel movement was intended ag the moans of displacing the import 
of foreign cloth into India, a more efficacious mat food would be to see 
that all yarn produced in India was used entirely for the production 
uf clothes needed for this country. If proper steP 8 were taken that 
no yarn produced in this country was exported f* nf l a ll available 
yarn was used for production of indigenous clotb, the boycott could 
be easily effected. lie quoted figures of the import and export of 
3 arn and cloth in support of his statement. 

Lala Lajpat Raj, Mr. C. R. Dass and other prominent loaders 
then addressed the meeting and urged that what was thP n needed 
wis a perfected Congress organisation, which meant arriPl 0 ‘naen, 
money, and munitions’, and that was all that the r^ ao ^ u ^o» J 
demanded. After further discussion the resolution was carried* 

The Second Resolution-On Civil Disobedience 

l!ln 1 ■ !?." ,U ' | A ( 'ongn>8 Committee is of opinion tl.at tin. oi^rs 

of repression are ,J'n Vm<-e6 a|Ia ' nBt Non-co-opcrators in pursuit of tlio policy 
lly unwarranted by tho situation in the country and »r ti 

in S Tr ’' y ,h,! W" Bt ^ al Ol'iniou to be lil. pul. ' 

. • , , * eintuiltbp believe! that the country bin rr*^ ended inn 

■ i! u raant ‘‘- >r •« the far«> of grav- provocatum’by Government to the 
*' M . 5 ,,f non.«oUn<.. joiuoU by Congnes in the country^ pursuit after 
riwaraj and rod rose of Khilafat and Punjab wrongs _ 

(<:) rills Committee Is of opinion that, apart from the fact that Civil Dis- 
T. ., vuprrssly comprised in the Congress r. solution relating to 

• • ijssas di8ci " ,,Di - d ’ org " oised “ 


nj-» for Mhj immediate 


Tni«s 


Commit tee, by way ,>f preparation, therefore s.ivisi/s all 


w„jm or,hr. m#v beserved 'voluntarily to confoTm To them uod'tmw '"hat “new 
"* .... Th k r pU “ thosu who msy b ■ dlsabkn hy the Qevcrnm.nt, 
*«> .hat i he people at Urge In A ad of becoming disheartened ur frightm-.d by 
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) I, , -c their work of quiet organisation and co: 

• j -tsa resolution. 

.iid resolution on the question of the repressive policy 
-.lent and the expediency and propriety of offering civil 
'nee was the pivot of tho Conference. Round it flourished 

• feat difference of opinion and a heated debate went on for 
time. The younger and more ardent people wanted civil 

nionco to be started at once, even though they were not well 
iro or the struggle. The older people headed by the gieat 
..mime, however, stressed not so much on their unpreparednuss 
a* to mw l ie new Viceroy, Lord Reading, some time to take in the 
Sima ion in tho country in its proper light before any aggressive move 
was decided upon by them. 


Mr. Gandhi pointed out that, in deference to the ruling of tho 
chair that civil disobedience as such was not in express terms 
ruconimonded by tho Nagpui Congress and was not within the 
four corners of the resolution on Non-co-operation, he proposed that 
the All-India Congress Committee in this matter should only express 
its opinion in the form of advice, in order that the country might 
have a lead from the Committee. The question of civil disobedience 
bad been raised in several quarters in consequence of the deliberate 
repressive action of Government against nou-co operators. lie 
referred at length to the entirely illegal and unjustifiable character 
of several proceedings taken by the authorities in several provinces 
and pointed out how wonderfully the people had conformed to non- 
tiofonco oven under grave provocation. Nevertheless ho felt that 
the Committee should not recommend civil disobedience suggested 
in the form which was understood by those who advocated it. Though 
it wab true that uou-paymenfc of taxes was one form of civil disobe- 
inki t H C0,lteu ^ lated h y tbe Congress resolutions, yet it was not 
I( ? . as part of programme of civil disobedience against Guvern- 
Th V 1 retpect of Particular laws or orders, lawful or otherwise. 

e scheme f civil disobedience which he had practised in {South 
i nca ai,d developed in his own mind was one which could not yet 
6 put into operation. If the country was organised and real rained 
o thoroughly as he desired, it would then be time enough to put 
* into operation. As it was, he considorod that notwithstanding 
»*? progress of nonviolence among the people, there was 
f 1111 an ^ment ot what he would, for want of a better term, call mob 
not in the wrong sense but in the sense that the people had 
not yet so thoroughly disciplined themselves as to restrain themselves 
when tb n ir dearest wishes were violated or wbeu their great loaders 
were snatched away to prison under the moat provocative circum¬ 
stances. Until, therefore, they were able to self control themselves 
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• perfect If v. they should not initiate civil disoc 
he wa 9 £lad to note that the people were in a fai. 
however, any person took upon himself the responsible 
civil disobedience to particular orders or law3 which ho 
tiously thought he could not obey, as for example in the c? 

Yakub Hasan, he was at liberty to do so. But he might dc 
on bis own responsibility and not in the name of the Congress. 

After a heated debate the resolution was passed and ci\ 
obedience was postponed for the time. 

Next day April 1st. 1921, the All-India Congress Committ6 
ro assembled 10 complete their work on the agenda. Before the 
proceedings commenced some time was given to the Municipal Coun* 
oil, Bczwada, who had come there to present their address of wel¬ 
come to Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. D. V. Haunmanta Kao, Chairman, 
road the address to which Mahatma Gandhi gave a suitable reply in 
which he emphasised the need of the Municipal Councils adopting 
the policy of the Congress for the attainment of Swaraj. He showed 
how valuable the support and the work of the Municipal Councils 
would be in the programme of work now before the country for the 
realisation of Swaraj and referred to the examples of Nadiad, 
Ahmedabad and Surat. He exhorted them to help in the collection 
of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the organisation of the Congress 
Committees. 



Congress Sabhas. 

When the meeting began the adjourned discussion on the 
resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi the previous evening was 
resumed. The resolution wag to the effect that the All-India 
Congress Committee was of opinion that in the organisation of Con¬ 
gress Sabhas under the new constitution, no person who does not 
conform to the resolution on Non-co-operation specially applicable to 
himself should hold any office therein. Mahatma Gandhi in urging 
the proposition observed that though the enforcing of such a resolu¬ 
tion might be difficult and unpleasant, it was a duty that had to be 
faced and overcome by those who had to bring into being the new 
constitution. It seemed to him that while the masses of the country 
and Congressmen were overwhelmingly in favour of Non co-operation, 
it was right that those who were not prepared to give effect to it in 
their own person and conduct should not be asked to control the 
working of the Congress organisations. 

Mr. V. Karnadoss Pantalu raised a point of order and observed 
that the passing of such a resolution would be inconsistent with the 
Congress constitution and wouid not be within the competence of the 
All-India Co r-oss Committee. The constitution having defined 
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tftMuuaiifications of Congressmen and having imposed no QWLi^«i- 
fifertioiie Upon any of them to serve on the executive of anyko/A&i 
Gongres^ organisations, it was not competent for the All-India 
Congress Committee to frame a rule disqualifying particular Congress 
men from holding offices. All that the constitution required of the 
Congressmen was that they should sign the creed and accept the 
constitution, and any one who did so was entitled to be elected to 
the Congress office, and it was not for the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee to impose any restrictions of the kind proposed, however 
much it may be desirable that those who were not in favour of the 
accepted policy of the Congress should not undertake any executive 
office whioh might involve the carrying out of it b resolutions. 

Pumlit Motilal Nehru in supporting Mr. Gandhi pointed out 
that the resolution would only operate as a recommendation and 
would not render void the election of anyone in violation of such 
resolution. Ho considered it desirable that such a lead as Mr 
Gandhi proposed should be given by the AU-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee to the country in this matter. 

Mr. N. C. Kelker observed that even if such a resolution was 
technically in order it was not right and it was beyond the legitimate 
exercise oi the powers of the All-India CongresB Committee to seek 
to impose restrictions of the kind suggested, and he had no doubt 
that the electors could be well trusted to exercise their rights 
properly. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyangar, who raised the point of order 
a nd strongly opposed, observed that the resolution would be 
oloarly ultra vires of the Committee as it wpuld be an infraction 
of the right of the Congress electors as such and the imposition of 
an unjustifiable restriction on the freedom of their choice of their 
° Wn office-bearers. The All India Congress Committee, he remark¬ 
ed, Btood in the place of the Congress between its annual sessions, 
and any reetrictions passed by the Committee would be considered 
to be in the nature of a mandate oi the Congress itself—the man¬ 
date in the present case being an alteration of the constitution in 
fundamental matters, viz , the rights of election and candidature 
fur offices. Such an alteration can only be made in accordance wi-h 
the procedure for the alteration of tho Congress constitution and 
this was beyond the powors of tho Committee. Further the restric¬ 
tions proposed were absolutely unnecessary having regard to tho 
work on which I he Committee bad resolved to concentrate itself 
solely in the next three months, viz , that mentioned in the first 
resolution. For such comprehensive work it waq necessary to onlitu 
the services of as many Congress workers as would einncivly and 
legitimately co oporate in it, and ho urged that the go'.M gcum oi 
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Jeptc^s as well as those who might aspire for offices raigh 
Relied upon to avoid the contingency of insincere people 
ing in to lead the Congress movement. 

Mr. S. Kasturiranga Aiyangar said that the resolution waa 
opposed to both the letter and the spirit of the constitution. It 
would in effect, he Baid, create two classes of Congress within the 
Congress fold, viz. those general Congressmen who accepted the 
creed and conformed to the constitution, and a special group of 
Congressmen who by reason of special qualifications had the sole 
right of being office bearers or workers in the Congress organisations. 
It was extremely undesirable that any such distinctions should he 
created or encouraged, and he appealed to Mahatma Gandhi not to 
presB for it. 

Mahatma Gandhi replying to the debate said he felt the force 
of the subtle and suggestive arguments advanced by Mr. S. 
KaBturironga Aiyangar and realised the difficulties be had indicated. 
But he observed that was the very reason why as staunch Congress¬ 
men they should face them and overcome them instead of avoid¬ 
ing them. 

There waa a strong opposition to the Mahatma's proposal and 
after a longthy discussion the matter was adjourned to the end of 
the agenda, and finally the consideration of the proposition itself 
was, on the intervention of the President, deferred for the time, 

Other resolutions passed are - 


HI. Thu All-India Congress Committee congratulates the country on the 
rapid prngreBs made in the organisation of panchayats, and tru'ts that people 
wilt make cf 11 greater efforts to boycott Government law-courts. 

IV. This CongreBB Committee congratulates the country on its spontaneous 
response to the principle of self- purification underlying the movement of non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation by taking up the campaign against the' drink evil 
and tru>u that the habit of taking intoxicating drinks and drugs will totally 
disappear I rum the land by the persistent and continued efforts of t* If-sacri (icing 
workers. 

V. The AM India Congress Committee expresses its sense of horror over the 
Nankann Ma^-acro and tenders its respectful condolence to the families of tha 
victims of the tragedy and assures the Sikhs of its sympathy with them in the 
heavy lossefc buffered by them. 

VT. This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee congratulates the 
Burmese natl m in their great struggle tor freedom and sympathies with them 
and with 11. Ottama in their trouble created by repressive measures adopted by 
tin? Government 

VII. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates all those who arc 
Buffering by way of imprisonment or otherwise in the cause of r» li gion and 
India’s freedom. 


Mahatma Gandhi's Tour. 


Immediately after the Bezwada meeting the leaders dispersed 
to their respective provinces to take up the work delineated by the 
(Jomrajttee and to build up district and village organisations on the 
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&*^oi tjbe Congress mandate, Mahatma Gandhi toured in the SI 

•nVirpy collecting funds and delivering the message or „_ 

CJongfeis. On April 8th. before a mass meeting in Madras presided 
over by Mr. C. Rajagopalaehariar and attended by Congress leaders 
the Mahatma delivered an important address on the Bezwada resolu¬ 
tions which is reproduced below :— 

I hope that it is time India will recognise that foreign cloth 
is a badge of our slavery, that foreign cloth is a badge of the degra¬ 
dation of Islam in India. The more I think of the salvation of 
Jndm, economic, political, moral and religious, the more I think of 
•ho Khilafat question, the more 1 am convinced that if the Khilafat 
wr° n g is to be redressed through India, through the Hindus and 
: lus8a] mans of India, if India is to gain Swaraj during this year, at 
eaat we owe it to the Motherland that we discard the use of foreign 
c °th, no matter at what cost As Moulana Muhammad Ali in 
one of his recent speeches in Calcutta remarked : 4 a hundred years 

V ' ° r l ? 10re WQ sold away the spinning wheel and we purchased our 
slavery. 

Spinning 

I want, therefore, to invite your attention to the most potent 
pari o. ie resolution arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee 
a er 1 ue programme of Non-cooperation had worked for so many 
■ We Wailt ono crore of rupees before the 30th June, we 
or oH°be d wVrV r0m ° f ? deputat ! on8 t0 Eng,and or America 

mnf ,L -eworld, not for any foreign propaganda, but wo 
„ . ^"ney and more for introducing the spinning wheel ii.lo 
ShJod to thL Dd,a \ We wailt that I" 0lder t0 P-V a mere 

breadth of the ""l g °, ° Ut t J rou « ho l lt length and 

,i , t “Hi Una to introduce the spinmng-wheo , Only 

■.xr:"r£r" * ,id ^ 

„ no, money "XT«C 

md 10 0 ' l ' 9,rl | l "i ' - 1 in attaining Swaraj during this year, in 
redressing the Khilafat wrong and the Punjab wrong, you will make 
during this sacred National week a fixed determination to throw 
away all the foreign cloths that you may possess. I hold it to he a 
crime to see an inch of foreign cloth in our mosques. I am glad to 
note that the more we make progress, the more convinced our 
countrymen are that the success of our battle depends mainly, if not 
solely, upon non-violence. 

Non-violence 

In my opinion our non-violence is the greatest part of our 
Non co operation, but our non-violence will bavo to stand tb k 
10(a) 
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.'stress and the greatest strain that might be put i 
heard that somewhere in Malabar a Nomoo of 



felted had to witness violence unprovoked done to hiB son by some 
police-men. 1 shall still hope that the story is untrue, that there i* 
Borne defect somewhere about the evidence collected by friends who 
brought the thing to my notice. But let us understand that Buck 
a tiling ia not impossible under this Government, or for that matter, 
any other Government. We had too much of it at the time of the 
the martial law in the Punjab two years ago, and the greatest timo 
of our triumph will be only when we can stand tortures without 
returning any violence whatsoever. This Government must either 
repent of the violent wrongs done to India, or it must hold India 
by a system of terrorism. It was only when I came to the conclusion 
that Dyerism or O’Dyerism was not an isolated phenomenon, but 
that it was a settled policy of the Government bent upon holding 
ndia at any cost, that I called it a Satanic system of Government. 
But to Non co operators there i9 only one road left open, and that 
is to turn the searchlight inward, to purify ourselves, to exercise the 
greatest restraint under the greatest provocation. Therefore 1 ask 
fathers of boys who are doing any Non-co operation, and I ask Non¬ 
co-operators themselves who are actively engaged in propaganda, to 
understand that if they continue this work, they should do so know¬ 
ing that they might be subjected to violence, and even then they 
are not to retort. If India can only exercise self-restraint during 
this year of probation and purification for her, I assure you that I 
can see nothing that can prevent our onward march and establishing 
Swaraj in India during this year. Therefore, if you believe in 
God—and no Non co-operator can bo a real Non co-operator who 
does not believe in God—if you believe in God, during this week* 
nf prayer, purification and sacrifice you will concentrate your prayer 
to God that He may give every one of us, the whole of India, the 
power to bear all the violence that, this Government may choose to 
Bubjecfc us to. It is infinitely more necessary that we, Non-co- 
operators, should control our Bpeech, control all our movements, and 
free them even from any danger or any smell of violent tint. If wo 
should but continue along this course of purification, to use the 
expression of the late President Kruger, we shall stagger humanity 
during this year, for what is it that we have seen of this repression 
not xncroly in the Madras Presidency but in the Central Provinces, 
in tbe United Provinces, and in the other parts of India 1 In spite 
of the doniat of Sir William Vincent, I am here to say that the 
temperance crusade in the Central Provinces has become a orime* 

Auril 6th to 13th t» observed as a Natimial Week all ovit India aB it wan 
during this w^.k the Punjab m&BBaore of 1919 was perpetrated. 
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t -J&hen* phcy talk of putting down Non-co-operation by all ^ 
Voting down home-zpinning and putting doui , 

Wo are showing step by step through the course of our 
solLpurifieation that this Government can hold India in bondage 
only on ihe strength of its Abkari revenue, only on the strength of 
the exploitation of India through Lancashire. Therefore, I would 
tngo every one of you to sterilise the activity of this Government 
y . owing to the whole of India, by showing to the Moderate or 
" Al . ji.ierai party that when they associate with this Government 
am support the policy of repression inaugurated by this Government 
ey ( ° 1101 Want ' ^ on “ c0 operationista to carry on the campaign of 
temperance, <o carry on the message of good-will, the message of 
happiness, the message of chastity of the women of India which the 
spinning-wheel carnes Day by day we are having an ocular 
demonstration oi the fact that this Government has no inherent 
strength or vitality. It derives its strength out of our weaknesses 
It tbrivos upon our dissensions. The Hindu-Muslim disunion and 
quarrels no longer supply food for this Government. Now this 
Government, I see and understand, is trading upon disunion 
between 

Brahmans and Non-Brahmans 


‘'If this Non co-operafion movement is a Brabmana movo- 
mont—tbe remedy iB incredibly simple, because Brahmans want no 
loaves and fishes if they are Non-co-operators. But let ns make 
baste to patch up our quarrels as we have patched up the Hindu- 
Muslim quarrels. I wish to repeat what I said to a select audience 
students of Law some time ago in Madras. 1 have not a shadow 
"• doubt that Hinduism owes its all to the groat traditions that the 
Brahmans have left for Hinduism. They have left a legacy for 
|odia for which every Indian, no matter to what varna he may 
belong, owes a deep debt of gratitude. Having studied the 
history of almost every religion in the world, it is my settled 
c °nvict.ion that there is no other class in the world that has 
accepted t'ovorty and self-effacement as its lot. I would therefore 
Urge— a Non-Brahmana myself—all Non-Brahmans who may com 
bose this audience and all Non-Brabmans whom my voif’e may reach, 
t,] at they will make a fundamental error if they believe that they 
! better their position by decrying Brahmanism. Even in this 
f ' la ck age, travelling throughout the length and breadth of l dia, 
A notice that the Brahmans take the first place in self-sacrifice 
an d self-effacement. It is the Brahmans all over India who 
gently but surely are showing to every class in India their right* 
Ur) d privileges. But having paid so much I wish to oonftsfl too 
L Oat the Brahmans together with the rest of no have Buffered of all, 




TpiJ b^il© sot before India voluntarily and deliberately the 
standard that a human mind is capable of conceiving, ancK ®|y 
*uust not be surprised if the Indian world exacts that standard from 
(Them. The Brahmans have declared themselves to be and ought 
to remain custodians of the purity of our life. I am aware that the 
Non-Brabmanas of Madras have many things to say against Brah¬ 
mans for which there is some cause. But let tbo Non-Brahmans 
roalise that by quarreling with the Brahmans, by being jealous of 
them, and by mud-slinging, they will not better their lot but they 
will degrade Hinduism itself. I hold that it behoves Non-Brah¬ 
mans, shrewd as they are, to understand t.ho beauty and the secret 
of this movement. This movement is especially designed to 
dethrone indolence from office. He who has eyes may see what is 
happening in India to day, that it is a process not of levelling 
down but of levelling up. Let Non-Brahmans beware of attempting 
to rise upon the ashes of Brahmanism. Therefore, I would urge 
Non Brahmans, if they cannot throw themselves heart and soul 
into this movement, at least to refrain from interfering with this 
movement by intriguing with the Government. The grievances 
of Non.Brahmans against Brahmans are mere nothing com¬ 
pared to the 


Grievances of Women 

against Hinduism. Hinduism has made a sex of itself lepers. We 
have beemne lepers of the Empire in turn. Non-Brahmans are 
equally guilty with Brahmans in making Pancbamas crawl on 
their bellies. It is my deliberate conviction that we are suffering 
this yoke of slavery for the sake of the si ns that we have committed 
against our brothers whom wo arrogantly consider to be untouchables. 
I claim to be a Sanatana Hindu. I claim to have read our khaatras 
to the beat of my ability. I claim to have understood the spirit of 
Hinduism. I claim to have understood the message of the Vedas 
and the Upanishadas. I claim to have left the life of a Sanatana 
Hindu deliberately, knowingly, voluntarily, for a period of thirty 
years ; and notwithstanding anything that may be said by any 
Hindu to the contrary, I ask you to accept the authority of ray 
experience (hat there is no warrant in our Scriptures for consider¬ 
ing a single human being as untouchable. I* am content to be a 
Hindu : I am content to die a Hindu, and l am ready, I hope, to die 
fur iho dofonce nf my religion at any moment, but I should cease to 
call myself a Hindu if l believe for one moment that Hinduism 
required me to consider it a sin to touch a single human being. There¬ 
fore I invite Brahmans and non Brahmans of this great Presidency 
to battle against this -uree of untouobabilify and rid oi-rwlvQS of it, 
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ypfl/not to mix up intermarriage and inter-dining xvi^iJi- 
t0h5babinty. 1 hue, if we shall but close our ranks as we HTiiuus 
$B(t^«ssalmans have done, if Hindus will also among themselves close 
P their ran„s, and if we shall consider in the language of the Bhaqalat 

Chandlu M? ar J S ° RC,,py an e(1UaI p,ace for bolh Brahmans and 
Uhandals that very day you will see that there is no Non-Brahman 

medicine ' ,* Non co-operation, in the I,an a.n-L' of 

Oily wlnm tvp'nl aseprfc treatment. Antiseptics are necessary 

deLv that din A • B,,d VVa,,t t0 illtrodllce 0,ll6r to 

within Our Nor 8 e P ' 10 treatment pro supposes purity from 
w.thnn Our Non-co operation with the Government, simply means 
hat we have done away with dirt and nncleanliness. We do not want 

to pretend to have dispelled darkness by making darkness deeper We 

do not want to meet or neutralise the violence of the Government 
by greater violence on our part. Our Swarai miuf ^ f .nmei; ic 

exploitation of any human being on earth. 1 would thereto Vesuri 

you simply to concentrate your attention upon the three things that 
tho All-Iodia Congress Committee has placed before you. I wou^d 
J»ke never to give the slightest excuse to the Government to- 
] niprisoning us for any speeches, but I would allow and opei 
gates of prisons without a drop of tear in my eyes and send the 
whole of the womanhood of India to prisons for possessing a single 
spinning wheel. Let us not be impatient either with the Govern 
merit or with our friends who are opposed to us to-day. Kather 
1st us be impatient with ourselves. All our speocbes, all our resolu¬ 
tions are now mostly or should be addressed to ourselves, and if 
we can only carry through this simple programme that is 'mapped 
out by the Congress, by the Khilafat Committee and by the Muslim 
iflague, I repeat my conviction that we shall attain Swarai, that w« 

tbisyen/ reM ^ Kbilafafc wro,Jg and tbe p ^jab wrong during 

niv In Y . 0 f U r»' V 'i 1 , a ? ccpt ,ho evidence that I tender that throughout, 

> long travels I havo noticed that the masses, that the women of 
'•dia, are absolutely with us. J ask educated Indiana to accent mv 
estimony that they are neither so unintelligent or uncultured as 
we often consider them to be. They see far more truly through 
etriutuition, and wo, educated Indians, with our intellects aro 
clouded by a multiplicity of ideas, and I ask you to accept tho 

hat""/ m Ve “ b> ’ ?' r , ^ MU "'°’ a,ld 1 confir “ that testimony, 

World.” a ^ r6ttlly raore cultured than W i" 
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The Change of Viceroyalty 

On April 2nd, Lord Chelmsford left India much to the relief 
01 ah. This is no place to assess pontificial performances in 
preference to public affairs. Suffice it to say that an obscure man, 
laised from the Captaincy of a British Infantry to the Viceioyalty 
o* h’dia, when capable men in England were all absorbed in the 
great War, Lord Chelmsford brought with him the tradition of an 
it antryman and took away with him the unabated pity of every 
clas.of men in India. His puerile submission to Mr. Montagu’s 
Reforms, and his subsequent undignified recantation, earned for 
nm the undying hostility of Anglo-India. He was popular with 
?° UI,Q ’ waa in confidence with no one. In his own Council, 
o was ru led and his weakness was exploited by his Councillors, 
ho Departments of State acted independently of him. The I. C. S. 
■aa in re volt against him. A mentally and intellectually weak man, 

L “ -ptain-Viceroy has done more to uudermine the foundation 
of the British Empire in India and to bring sorrow and travail to 
IndUn people than all the age-long pile of natural inequities 
1 the autocratic system of a foreign administration is bound to 
pro ucc in the long run. Blissfully ignorant of the art of adminis- 
cm ion and statesmanship, with a blank umbrageous past, His 
ip will ever remain Beared in the hearts of Indians for bis 
-rj.araous iowlatt Act, the out-Heroding massacre at Jballiamvalla, 
its sneaky whittling down of the Reforms that a t-rustod 
,>..f r r>j the Crown thought over-due to India Throughout 
» ni*iaii8 wanted his recall and impeachment from a hundred 
pa, i oi ms. No other Viceroy has carried away such an encomium 
from a people he w a8 placed over to rule. 

n - i n -'id, Lord Qhclmsford left the shores of India. Thoro 
7 j. no . *" Brow d either to cheer him or to ‘ ring * him out, no 
Ir.dmn farewell address The same day H. E. Lord Reading, the 
ex jor, Chio Justice of England, landed in Bombay and assumed 
charge of the Vicoroyalty. 

1 J. ' Chelmsford there remained at least one man, Sir 
1 v? m , ' lncen L iri the Government of India whom the country 
Calcutta* ,e0lJ happy to 8 P are * As Ba ^ the Capital of 

k 'ir V f Ik!!! a ! S0 J iroftt b y tb e appointment of a new Home Member. 

i,n if ir i UCtnr fta- into a rat from which he annot extricate 

m :49 irif n::ib!e bin own bvatem of weights and 

1 a ‘ d llke 011 P^nius is irrltaUngly self-sufficient. He puts me in 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF REPRESSION I n» 

n^^ ot/>j^tIiew Ridley, the Home Secretary, who thought it quite 
>. for course warders to forcibly feed suffragettes who went on a IkuncA- A 

strike, in fail. Why not try the experiment of a non-official Home Member . m 

The first pronouncement of the new Viceroy was delivered 
in the 3rd of April 1921 in reply to the address of welcome pre- 
nted by the Bombay Municipality. In the course of a humour* 

8 speech Lord Reading feelingly said :— 

“ Justice and sympathy never fail to evoke responsive chorda in the hearts 
men, of whatever race, creed or clnes. They are the two brightest gems in 
7 diadem, 

" Without them there is no luBtre in the Crown,—with them there is a 
linuce that never fails to attract loyalty and affection. The British repu- 
ion fur justice must never be impaired during nay tenure of office. 1 roust 
fretfully admit your statement that there is discontent in India, I join with 
iu in the prayer that it may be my good fortune to allay it, but [ must not at 
a moment discuss its causes or effects, India is too responsive and too gene- 
ub to expect me to make a pronouncement which could not be based upon my 
dividual observations and information. Any declaration of policy to-day 
ouM be and must be founded upon opinions of others and could not be the 
suit of my own deliberate judgment. I feel convinced that I shall best dig. 
'arge my duty to the King-Emperor and serve the interests of India if I take 
me to collect information, Beek advice and form concluHionB.’ , 

Thus the new Viceroy took time to take in the situation and 
-hen to crystallise his own policy. By a consensus of opinion the 
N. C 0 leaders suspended for the time the more aggressive parts 
of their campaign. The great name that Lord Reading brought to 
India as the ex-Lord Chief Justice of the British people, and hia 
obviously sincere utterances that justice was to be paramount even 
in India, had already biased many a grateful Indian heart, not 
excluding the most vapid non*cooperator, in his favour, for, after 
all, noil co-operation was born out of despair. So after a partial 
exhaustion suffered on account of the hurricane campaign of boycott 
of the Duke and the Colleges in the fir^t two months of the year, 
non-co-operators now kept one eye on the V iceroy and the other on 
4 their preliminary work of organisation and training. On the 
other hand, Government, still moving in the Chdmsfordian 
tradition, and now relieved from the pre occupation of the Royal 
Tour, turned its attention to the Gandhi movement. Repression re¬ 
started early in March, very soon a carte blanche was given to 
officials to fight noi>“o operation. 

The first move was taken by Lord Sinha’s Government in Bihar. 
His unenviable position as the first Indian Governor pitchforked 
into position by an astute Minister of the Crown surrounded by a 
hostile band of high I. C. S. dignitaries and European vo tod inter 
este, was easily exploited to show the incongruous snVibg, and booh 
his Government became the laughing etook oi all iy it b ludicrous 
actions against N-C 0. The anti drink oampaku of the latter w*s 
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foifciat 'Ey 1 a counter-propaganda which emphasised the 
. wR^both as a food and as a medicine. Many great men werd 
drinker^ Moses, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Napolean, Shakespeare, 
Watt, Gladstone, Tennyson, Bismark, etc.” said the Govt. ! ! ! 

By a circular, now known as the Rainy Circular, the Gove 
ment instigated its officials to suppress the anti-drink and other t 
vities of the N-C-O. and the officials utilised their new power wit! 
great zeal and vigour that sometimes Government found itimposs 
to justify their action. 

Next, came the U. P. Government with more drastic measi 
Sections 144 I. P. C. was lavishly used to gag persona and pu 
meetings. The Seditious Meetings Act was proclaimed in Oo . 
On loth March the Government issued a communique stating t 


the N C O. movement was revolutionary and anarchical, and that 
was the duty of all servants of the Crown to counteract it ; that 
existing prohibitions to officers in regard to participation in politi 
movements can not apply to them when actively opposing N*C 0. a 
it is the policy of the Govt, to encourage all officials to declare the 
selves openly arid actively against the movement !” On the C 
April another urgent epistle was addressed to all Commissioners a* 
peripatetic officers to take the first offensive move in its fight \vi. 
N CO. L said : — 


■ 1 inters already ksued have authorized an extensive use of the restricted 
\\ >*ers conferred by the ordinary Law. District officers ar. permitted to enforce 
f !"\ tofcai Inhibition of inflammatory meetings . , . there is no reason why 
* ' ‘ ra should not atttnii and add res* meetings of Reform leagues and Liberal 
leagues designed to oppose the movement.” 

And so on ; in fact orders were passed as if there was a regular 
war or rebellion in the land ! 


Tne Punjab Government, less demonstrative than the Govern¬ 
ment of Sir fLircourt Butler, hnd already kept several districts 
gnggod, and on April 2firh by a further notification it declared the 
districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Shekbnpura to be proclaimed areas, 
and the operations of the Seditious Meetings Act was further ex¬ 
tended. It was only the Government of Bombay that kepi i‘s head 
^ool in trying times. The hysterics of the U P. Government was for- 
JUiately not followed anywhere else, though in Bengal the Governor 
nni Ronaldshay tried his best to keep the excessive zeal of the sub- 
ommito magistracy under proper control (for details boo Chroniclo 
ot hvofig of this period). 

In the Legislative Assembly on March 24th a full dross debate 
«as h . 1 Non co operation, during which Sir William Vincent 
laid down thtpolicy of the Govt, with reference to N C O and its 
a 'geo evib, anbtulked of thonccps6iiy of taking repressive measures 
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a iut it down (see Vo). II p. ‘487). In reply to the authojf 
Bill and the friend and ally of O’Dwyer, M. Gandhi 
m his paper 1 Young India ” as follows. 

^ "V incent’a speech is a plausible defence of the Government’s 

•*) . ° repression. It is a distortion or concoction of facts; an appeal to our 

cupdity and a misinterpretation of the motives of non-co*operationists 
0rtv .. nr ‘ 8 tuttt Ul ® declared object < f non-co-operationiste is paralysis of the 

m V‘ 1Q the ’ r eff ' r . 10 achieve the ob i ect there is no source of 
T , . hty have not uBert. ’ Now both theBe statements are half. 
r . . r 9 P rlmar y objeot of f'on-co operation 19 nowhere 6 tated to bn paralysiB 
11 ?'■' { ■• P n rimary ob i eot 18 self-purification. Its direct result 

fiimibiTli. ii'f* ^ i* ° £ a Gov rnme,,t which lives on our vices and weaknesses, 
content nnnfc*I* balf - truth to say that we have left no source of dis- 

\?«r V We could not help using sources of legitimate discontent Put 
Non-co-operatiomsts have rigidly refrained from using any and every discontent. 

/ r ,°" ly „^, C ? U8 ? "' e ' V °“ ld weakeu ° ,,r cause >f " e did. The illustration of what 
,VX“ w U be be8t 6een from the refutation of the very next sentence which Sir 
.V lliam has spoken in support of his contention : “Wherever they find discord 
between employer and employee, there some agent or emissary of Non-cn-oD ra 
tion party proceeds at once to foster discontent and promote ill-feeling ” Thig 
Is not only untrue, but it is an incitement to the two to oppose Non-co-operation 
The avowed policy of Non-co-operation haa been not to make political ubc o* 
disputes between labour and capital. They have endeavoured to hold the balance 
evenly between the two—wo would be fools if we wantonly set labour againet 
capital. It would be just the way to play into the hand of a Government" which 
would greatly strengthen its hold on the country by setting capitalists against 
laoourers and vice versa. In Jharia, for instance, it waB a non-co-operator who 
prevented extending strike. The moderating influence in Calcutta was that 0 f 
non-co-operators. The latter will not hesitate to advance the cause o£ strikers 
where they have a just grievance. They have ever refused to lend their assistance 

nnjuat 11 Where there is a racial ill-feeling’ 1 , declares Sir William 

. ‘ ■ ‘ tucte emissaries hurry on their evil errand.” He must know that this 

Thcrpi iu '■ ,! ,U " nV Thcrois a raci:U filing between Englishmen and Indians, 
have Len \ ^!niT° Ty ° f ™ evergreen. But “ these emissaries” 

i‘ryohhf. .-‘thn ^ m " hS, 'TI B r 0f p ? ce ' Thcy have ever ? wh ere restrained the 
tin snirit ,.r* rlu 8 ’’ J 1 ma ’ W t0 ? Ry that f'*r the existence « f 
inepito of th tu , 7 ‘ f n '■ thl * e wonld.hBv; been more innocent blood spilled 
to lick the 1 iJ V Dy T.T ® ntl O’Dwyirrism. Our fault has lain in refusing 

trank c hno M 8 klckwl * in wi,Wnuvin * co-operation until there was 
_ r . Non-eo-opi‘ratorfl are ro be pleased for turning the fm v of 

administer? tr °” ElJg!lfehu3lj n «o the system they arc called upon to 

anH ttB f l Bl Jr Wl l lm i m 18 nothin P if hn i9 not thorough in his attempt to divide 
tpminV^Vi He deC aira9 : f '^ hrru tb ‘‘ r « quarrels between landlord and 
tenant-have we not seen this in Uic United Provinces-there again proceed 
tUtPe cm’EfmncB of evil to propagate unrest, and stir up disorder. M Sir William 
should kn iw that the tenant movement is under the control of Pundit Jawnlwud ;l 
Nehru whoso on** purpose regarding the tenants haa been to educate them to be 
patient and calm. Sir William has simply attempted to set the land-lords 
against Non-co-operation movement. Fortunately, the land-lordB know as vscl! 
as the tenants thru, so long 69 tuey are just, they have nothing to f. ar from 
Nnu-co-opemtors. 

*' ^h** m * T>, u'nent,* 'ays Sir \\ illiara, 'is purely destructive, and so far ax 1 

II 
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\ htraSiGeB E rible tn ascertain contains no dement of constructive abili^^ll 

\ •.vd'tf^vWdl; destructive in the sense that a surgeon who applies the kn^rejft£ j 

& u.^- »* .<d part may be Gaid to make a destructive movement. This destructive 
’to^vSment bears in it the suri&t feed of conRtructif n oh the Burgeon's ltnifo 
contains the seed of health, is temperance destructive? Are national schools 
spTing'-ng up everywhere destructive ? Are the thousands of FpiDninp-wbcda 
dchtructive of a nation’s prosperity ? They will destroy foreign domination 
whether it hails from Lancashire or is threatened from Japan. 

“ Having attempted to Ret classes against masses. Sir William proceeds to 
paralyze both, with the feeling of belph FfinesB and the fear of internal strife and 
aggression from without. Is Hindu-Mualim unity such flimsy stuff that we shall 
b'-gin to quarrel as soon as the British guns are withdrawn from our shores ? 
Were we sixty yearB ago less able to protect ourselves than we are now ? Or is it 
not a fact that judged by the western standard we were never bo helpless aa we 
unware? Self-government, aa 1 have Baid before, connotes the power of self- 
protection, and a country which cannot protect itself is not pTppared for imme¬ 
diate and complete Belt-government. In this one sentence Sir William hae 
unwittingly condemned British rule and proved the necessity of immediate mend¬ 
ing or ending of that rule. According to my method — the method of Fuffi j r’ Q 
or soul-force, —the country is to-day prepared for self-protection. Accordin , 

Sir William’s standard, the reforms have nothing in them to enable India _ Y 
in a hundred yearB to atm herself for defence against a combination of lOu 
p uvere. Judged by that standard, the reforms do fnTge stronger the chains if q 
hind India and make her feel helpless. The speaker talks glibly of iropendi g 
destruction of every vested interest. He n do to be reminded that the great 
vested interest of India— her self-sufbciency —was destroyed by t hi b foren 
domination, and the speaker’s plan will still further deepen India’s poverty. 

11 fcjit William has been extremely disingenuous in describing the Govot 
ment’s methods of dealing with Non-co-operation. Defence of India Act he w. 
not use against men who have hurt nobody and who are restraining people from 
committing violence. But he is using ordinary statutes againt them m an 
extraordinary manner nndi-r a licence given to him by nnn-co-operatora who will 
not challenge orders in a court of law. He will not conciliate the malcontents 
by granting Swaraj, tor that would lead to anarchy. He doeB not bother his 
head ab ut the two things which have caused all the unrest and which have 
acted like two active and corroding poisons in the Indian body—the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs. He does not tell us what catastrophe iB likely to befall 
India if the Khilafat promises were redeemed and the Punjab wound healed. 

41 He has ornamented his extraordinary speech with an ungentlemanly and 
insinuating attack upon the Ali Brothers who arc putting up a noble fight for 
Islam and India, and a still more ungentlemanly attack on a ‘gentleman of the 
name of Yakub Hasan’ and an ungracious reference to his Turkish wife.” 

The Gandhi Reading Interview. 

The policy of the Govt, in the early months of 1921 was really 
the continuance of the policy which characterised the Chelmsfordian 
regime—an indecent bluster of brute force and a cowardly inaction 
in times of great popular upheaval. It was not the policy of Lord 
Roadi ig who had still to depend upon Sir William Vincent for 
guidance. Almost the first imporinnt and the most hopeful work 
which the new’ Viceroy took in hand was an exchange of views with 
the prominent nationalist leaders of the country in private con versa* 
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2 i tjSjlis. The most sensational of these'political interviews w^Jfctli 
\^^sjStSp4 n )^i which gave current to all sorts of speculations. IfoJJ ifc i 
feccrawnl queer that the great leader of non-co-operation should seek 
an interview with the head of a ‘satanic’ “Government with which ho 
“as waging a war of destruction. There was altogether six of these 
erviews at Simla between the 13th and 18th of May. Pundit 
daviya and the Rev. Mr. Andrews in their interview with His 
excellency had impressed him with the necessity of his meeting the 
.^reat leader of N-C-0 inorder that a batter understanding between 
uhe Government arid Gandhi may be attained. His Excellency 
expressed a wish that he would like to hear the Mahatma’s views. 
Accordingly Pundit Mahiviya who took the initiative of a pourparltr 
sent word to Gandhi who came over to Simla and the hast inter¬ 
view with the Viceroy took place on the afternoon of the 13th. 
May. It was again renewed on the 16th and the 17th at Viceregal 
Lodge which was continuously surrounded by the simple villagers and 
unlettered peasants from far and near who kept on crying “Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jaiV The Viceroy also granted short interviews to 
Mrs. Beaant and Lala Lajpat Rai. Wednesday, the 18th June, there 
was great commotion at Simla for not only was Mr. Gandhi inter¬ 
viewed twice by the Viceroy, but also Pandit Malaviyg was again 
asked to give advico. The Vicoroy’s Executive Council met and 
considered, it was surmised, very important documents connected 
with Mr. Gandhi’s visit. 

There was a veil of secrecy over the whole matter and for a 
couple of months every sort of wild suggestion was made in the press. 
The Anglo-Indian organs were alarmed lest the new Viceroy would 
be trapped into a compromise with the “ traitors,” as they rulh d 
Gandhi and his party. The nationalists also began to be suspicious 
of the actions of Gandhi, and some like Mr. B. G. Pal openly threw 
suspicion on Gandhi’s motives. 

The first reference to this interview was made by Lord Reading 
himself in a post prandial oration at a dinner given by Sir (tlu n Mr.) 
Mian Mahomed Shall in the Chelmsford Club, Simla on May 30th. 
The language and taste of Iiis Excellency are well worth quoting. 
Said he : “Mr. Malaviya--*left me with the impression that ho would 
like me to Eee Mr. Gandhi. Well, it did occur to me that my 
addross was not altogether unknown, (prolonged laughter) but I 
informed Mr. Malaviya that if Mr. Gandhi applied to me for au 
interview 1 would readily grant it and I should be glad to hear his 
views. The consequence was that, in due course, Mr. Gandhi did 
apply and there was not only one interview but soveral iuuiviewa 
between us. The result of these discussions was that Mr. Mohammad 
Ali and Mr, Shaukat Ali have ieauod a publio pronouncement, oi* 


THE All BROTHERS’ APOLOGY Cr 

pjg®n)g $Jieir sincere regret for certain speeches that they ha^niacJB 
|E§a$ing^o violence and have given a solemn public undertaking <5A 
they, will not repeat these speeches or similar speeches, so long as 
tfrey remain associated with Mr. Gandhi.” 

This speech along with a public apology published on t* 
previous evening by the Ali Brothers came as a surprise. No b 
ever thought that the famous interview at that momentous per 
would end in such a fiasco ; on the contrary, high expectations we* 
entertained of a just and honourable compromise. His Excellency’ 
reputation as tho ex-Lod Chief justice of England had obviousl. 
travelled faster than that of the British Diplomat at Washington foi 
a lost cause. In this matter it was clear that Lord Reading was 
scoring a hit over Gandhi. The instinct of a British diplomat could 
not lot pass the spleudid opportunity of hitting the rival at his sore 
point. Gandhi was made the unwary instrument of extorting a 
public apology from the great Moslem leaders which the Govt, 
now flourished before the world as a confession of guilt made to 
buy immunity from prosecution. Nothing more could be damaging 
to the reputation of both the Brothers Ali and Gandhi, Nothing 
more could have better rent assundor the Hindu-Moslem pact so 
assiduously cultivated by the N-C-0 party. The artistic handling of 
rim situation by a master-diplomat to secure the same end which 
a Chelmsford or O’Dwyer would have secured by a much more crude 
and plebian method was as admirable as it was insidious. As said 
G mdhi later on repenting for his part in the affair, 4 ‘ the statement 
made by the Brothers was instigated by me and me alone. It is an 
apology tendered to friends, and not to the Govt. It is made not 
to evade prosecution but to put themselves right with their own 
conscience and with their friends. The assurance to them therefore 
tbar. tnere would be no prosecution o long as they abided by their 
undertaking was gratuitous, if not offensive.” He further said : 

• campaign of Non-co-operation has no reference to diplomacy, secret 
or open, me only diplomacy it admits of is the statement and pursuance of 
i l ,n cost. The Viceroy showed me the speeches. 1 realised that some 

passages .n -iem did not read well. They were capable of being interpreted as 
n mm-emem to violence, and [ realised that, prosecution or no prosecution, 
tnere was no doubt in my mind ae to the advice I should tender to the Brothers. 
I ven un o suggest to His Excellency that, if he is anxious to disarm Nnn-co- 
operatorB, he win do so only by becoming undiplomatic and absolutely frank. 

I fie totter seek and need no shelter or prot-.ction, and I invite His Excellency to 

rec.prucate by not shielding the offenders amongst the governing class. 

The Ali Brothers’ Apology 

The following ia the text of the apology published by the Ali 
Brothers on May 29, 1921. 

Friends have drawn our attention to certain soeechofl of ours 
which, in their opinion, have a tendency to incite to violence, YVq 
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jl r ^ S !? te tba f wo never inten ded to incite to violonce\.,_ _. D 
ined that any passage in our speeches were capffEleof 

force nt n„l ' ,1 . teri f ? tation P ut upon them, but we recognise the 
. 6 ° °" r , fr,cnde argument and interpretation. We therefore 

of M some y of e6 thrn ry ^ ° UT r6gr0t ‘° r tbe unnecessary heat 

e of the passages in these speeches and we give our public 

assurance and promise to all who may require is that so long as we 

dir fi cM° Clate - d / lth 1 th9 raoveme nt of non-co-operation, we shall not 
nor cm T indirectly advocate violence at present or in the future, 
nor create an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. Indeed, we 

whiohLT 1 ™ 5 ! i° i he spirit of non-violent non-co-operation to 
which we have pledged our word.” 

And next day, on May 30th, the Govt, of India issued a press 

IZT" "'* Statil,S = “ rn vi0W ° f tbe Publication of these cx 

Fndia de-ir S* nd P f° mis63 for the futur °. *he Government of 

the fitt M t0 r m!lke lfc k “,°. Wn geuerally tbat tbey had decided on 
oth May to prosecute Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali 
or certain speeches delivered in the United Provinces during the 
, r ® w mon ths. These speeches in the opinion of the Government 
f ? aia , were direct incitements to violence. The immediate object 
0 bovornment in determining to enforce the law on the present 
«occasion was to prevent incitemonfcs^-to violence and to preserve 
’ - er the decision to which reference has been made was 

object‘coulr“h« "if®? °‘J th ? Govornment thafc their immediate 
The Goveriim b ® obtaIn ®d without recourse to the criminal court-,. 
oS rr°" Se ^ suspended further action, and in view 
Ali and <?h V “°Y,! ssuod over the signatures of Messrs. Mahomed 

long as the snlnm *' . ?■»">st them in respoc- of these, speeches so 
issued to tbe U " dortakh ' g contained in the statement 
takinp „nt i P observed. Should tho condition of this under- 

to prosecute "them 0 foT?hei^n® 0 t V6rnm T lt: ° f T. ndia W,H be at lib9rty 

from the origin*] • ^ a3t speeches. It must not ba inferred 

■pooches incVm? ‘ er ! n !' mtlon of the Govornment to prosecute for 
vinlont V, C ‘'U 8 . Co vlo,6l| oo that promoting disaffection of u less 
o ■ character is not an offence againt the law. The Government 
Mind,a desire to make it plain that they will enforce the law 

,ng * ° irenc(18 agalh8t th ® State as and when they may think fit 
against any persons who have commitb d breaches of it.’ 1 

1 statement of the Brothers would have been justified had 
they given the undertaking they gave to thoso of their co-workers 
' ke tbatD36l '; es - 1| d | d not believe in tho cult of violence. 

mat rennir D ° r v-'' 0rd m PUbH ° 896uri ' , . ,C0 und t' runlia0 *0 all who 
y <1 s it could not in the circumstances leave any one in 
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,d®t>3/ to thc particular party who did require such ‘ass\^)<*> 

and at whose bidding it was given. The Vic^yfc-^ 
speech at the Chelmsford Club made it perfectly clear that the only 
definite result of the interviews was the apology and the under¬ 
taking from the Ali Brothers, and nothing less than fine sophistry 
could detect anything but the fact that Gandhi was treating with 


the Viceroy. 

As has been mentioned before, a split threatened the Gandhi 
camp over this matter of the interviews and the Ali Brothors 
apology. Feelings, and especially the Hindu-Moslem pact seemed 
to bo very much strained when the Anglo-Indians press, following 
on the wake of the Viceroy at the Chelmsford Club, began to gloat 
over the humiliation of the Ali’s, while the more radical of Gandhi’s 
followers interpreted the Viceroy’s speech in tho sense that the 
leader of non-co-operation had been treating with the Government 
and had secured a pardon for the Ali Brothers by inducing them 
to give a public apology. What made the affair so very galling 
was that whilst the Ali Brothers remained free, tho lesser lights, 
the rank ar.d file of the non-co-operatora, were encouraged to court- 
arrest and imprisonment for speaking far less strongly. Hundreds 
of young non co-operators, unused to the slippery ways of politics, 
had willingly gone to gaol firm in their stand of saying 
the truth about the Govt., however hard and unpalatable. 
Some of them could easily have been saved by giving a similar 
apology, and it never occurred to any one to advise them to do 
eo. On the contrary, their actiou was applauded by leaders and 
the whole of the N-C-0 Press. One such was the case of Hamid 
Ahmed who had recently been sentenced at Allahabad to tran- 
portation for life and forfeiture of property for his active work in 
connection with the Khilafat. Mahomed Ali himself paid him a 
high tribute in a Bombay speech on 30th May. But the question 
waR raised what consolation this tribute could mean to Mr. Ahmed 
coming as it did from one, similarly situated, who had saved himself 
by an apology and an undertaking to “all who may require it” 1 That 
Gandhi had for once capitulated before the seductive diplomacy 
of the Viceruy, there was no doubt, and the open charge was flung 
that in malting the compromise as he did, Gandhi had given away 
the v hole principle of non-co-operation and compromised the position 
oi his Moslem friends iu the eyes of the world. 


The Agreed Statement" 


The matter, however, came to a close on July 30th after a great 
deal of excited and acrimonious writing in the Press, by the issue 
of the following government statement agroed to by Mr. Gandhi or 
one side and the Viceroy on the other 


_S^V 

"THE AGREED ” STATEMENT 

1 HtslExcellency the Viceroy's attention has been directed, and * ’ 
Gtyndni, to various statements that have appeared and to inference® 
g^Cb^n/drawn in the public press relating to the conversations between 
ExorvLr. r nnd Mr. Gandhi concerning Messrs. Shauknt Ali and Mahomed Ali, 
and which in some respects do not correctly represent the purport of these com¬ 
munications. Consequently the Viceroy authorises the publication of the follow¬ 
ing agreed statement, which briefly reproduces the substance of these conver¬ 
sations : — 



“ All the interviews between tboViccroy and Mr Gandhi resulted from con¬ 
versations between His Excellency and Pundit Malaviya, elating to conditions 
generally prevailing in India. His Excellency informed Pandit Malaviya of the 
Government's decision to commence criminal proceedings against Messrs. Shaukat 
Ali and Mahomed Ali for having made speeches inciting to violence, and the 
discussion turned upon the disturbances that might possibly ensue. Pandit 

Mftlaviyaexpressed the opinion that it would be of advantage for Ilia Kxmllfiney 
t.n meet Mr. Gandhi, His Excellency replied that he would be glad to see 
Mr. Gandhi and hear his views if he applied for an interview. 

" On the next day, Mr. Andrews saw ITifl Excellency and suggested that His 
Excellency Bhould see Mr. Qnndhi. It should be observed that various important 
matters were discussed during these conversations and that the proposed inter¬ 
view between His Excellency and Mr. Gandhi was intended to have reference to 
the situation generally, 

“ Hia Excellency is, however, aware that Pandit Malaviya in inviting Mr. 
Gandhi to Simla did not refer to the contf mplated proceedings against Messrs. 
Shauliat Ali and Mahomed Ali. 

11 In due course Mr. Gandhi enme to Simla at the request of Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Andrews, and asked for an interview with Hia Excellency which was 
immediately arranged. 

** At the first interview nn mention was made of the proposed prosecutions. 
The conversation related to the causes of the discontent in India. Upon the 
next occasion His Excellency Btafced that according to the Government reports 
responsible non-cn-opeTatore had made speeches inciting to violence contrary to 
the doctrine advocated by Mr. Gandhi. 

“ Mr. Gandhi repudiated incitement to violence on the part of any of the 
responsible non-co-operators, and Baid that if he was satisfied that any of them 
had incited t.o violence he would publicly repudiate them and their teachings 
unless they withdrew statements that amounted to incitement to violence. 

“ f U' a Excellency mentioned the names of Mcpstb. Saukat Ali and Mahomed 
Aj, and promised to show Mr. Gandhi passages in their speeches which, in his 
opinion, were calcnlated to incite to violence, and when the pfi* c ageB were 
actually read to Mr. Gandhi, he admitted that they were capable of bearing the 
interpretation His Excellency put upon them. He, however, asserted that lie 
was convinced that it was not intended by Mr. fihaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali to incite the audience to violence. Mr. Gandhi added that he would sec 
them as soon ae he left Simla and advise them to express publicly their regrets 
for the unintentional incitement contained in the passages. 

“His Excellency thereupon asked whether, in view of the importance of the 
document, Mr. Gandhi would show him the draft of the statement ho intended 
to advice Messrs, b'haukat Ali and Mahomed Ali In publish. 

“It was at this stage that the Viceroy said that it was proposed to institute 
criminal proceedings against Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Mabomi 1 Ali in respect 
of th? paRsagrs, and that if Mr. Gandhi showed him the statement, and if it 
eatisfied him from the standpoint of his Gov. rnment, he wnuld use his influence 
to prevent the inst : tution of the prosecutions, for, the Viceroy said, the object 
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! G<hfrnment would be attained it the making of speeches of 
Cter iviaa in fut-ure prevented. 

candhi readily agreed to show the statement. The draft starts 
/n drt’y shown by Mr. Gandhi to His Excellency who pointed out that the 
introduction of certain paragraphs gave the statement the appearance of ft 
manifesto including that of the religious creed of Messrs. Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali. The Viceroy observed further that the statement waB incomplete 
in so far as it did not contain a promise to refrain in the future from speeches 
inciting to violence. The Viceroy added that atter publication of tbe statement 
Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali could give any explanation by means 
of speeches, provided they did not infringe the law. Mr. Gandhi agreed to 
delete the paragraphs in question and add a passage to cuver promises of 
future conduct. 

“His Excellency then informed Mr, Gandhi that if Messrs. Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali signed the statement as then altered by Mr. Gandhi, with the 
addition of the promise as to future conduct, steps would be taken to suspend 
the institution of proceedings and that no prosecution would take place so long 
as the promises given in the published statement were observed. Rut, if they 
were not observed, the Government remained free to take up prosecutions for 
the past speeches. The Viceroy added that in the event of the statement by Messrs, 
niaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali, and of the Government refraining in conse¬ 
quence from the prosecutions, it wonld be necessary to issue a communique 
explaining the attitude of the Government. There was, however, no desire to 
bargain. Mr. Gandhi even said that whether the prosecutions took place or not, 
hr would be bound, after having seen the extracts, tn advise bis friends, for 
tuoir own honour anil that of the cause, to express pnblicly their regrets. 

“During the whule discussion His Excellency and Mr. Gandhi were actuated 
.3} r e d. h re to prevent any untoward events that might result from the prosecu- 
thin-. a* aU.i to prevent speeches inciting to violence. The Viceroy informed 
Mr -»anuhi that he might not be able tn prevent the commencement of proceed* 
iii"- ii the statement was not published with the least possible delay „ There 
w u a t'-ady muah diBCusaion of the speeches, not ody in India but alHo in the 
l nited Kingdom. Mr. Gandhi agreed that the statement should be published 
v rhout delay. Mr. Gandhi then left Simla, and som ■ days afterwards tele¬ 
graphed to His Excellency that Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali lmd 
b'gned the irateraents, with an immaterial alteration aud sent it to the press 
fur publication. 

“Ih L alteration was as follows:—The passage in Mr. Gandhi's draft state- 
”*', u ■ deflire to state that we never intended to incite to violence, 

.)U- vy* recognise that certain passages in our speeches are capable of hearing 
r 3l lu i.vbin pui upon th. m.” The passage substituted by Mr. Shaukat 
1 w,lh **'di-mro to state that we never intended to incite to violence and 
,Vl never imagined that any passages in our speeches were capable of bearing 
ioj in.■!iprotation put upon ihern, but we recognise the force of nur friend'd 
arguments and interpretation. ,; 

.vfter the publication 'f the statement an official “communique" was 
<89Ui;tl jy the Guvf-rntftont. The terms of the <, communiqufj M were not actually 
ii-t/tIcd until in t before its issu", and Mr. Gandhi never fsw it, although the 
pub-tamv o! it a* air. ady indicated hue bt-en com muni rati d to him. 

“I tn main part of the interviews betw.cn Ilia Fxci llency and Mr. Gandhi 
conRis , nl con,? crBntl(ji.H which rai g.-d over the various c&urib of discontent in 
I n.lu, ixicluuiiig th Rui.inb <1Mirbancei, the Khihifat agitation, the Treaty 
n. .Sevres, and the pep ml »*orid'i 1 ions of the people. Mr. Gan ihi did not subrn’t 
any scheme -'f “fcwarAj” u» Ilia Excellency neither wus a scheme of ‘'Swaraj*’ 
discussed at the inter‘Acvrs.'* 
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I he Karachi Khilafat Conference 

An ’«cb „u«d .o 

Conference held at Erode SoutMnrK"'"“l 8pe c cially fo the Ulema 

1921 . This was the fir!; . , tbe fir6t few day of April 

BOOO Moslem divines and oXr'Sjded'bv^r Ma,abur of 
Ulemas from Upper India *h!« .k ? lerons eminent 

And, Hakim Aimal Kh' ' I ' h “ AH Brother*, M. Ab„l Kaiun 
part}’ preached their campaien of the N C-0 

was reported to have said i-hlr Mahomed All 

Mr. Mahomed AH f^Mrolndhi' a Am “ " Vedg6 b «^en 

Moslem unity Th ‘ d ° amlh ' !ll ‘ ’ , lbe Congress creed of Hi,,,. ,. 

subject of the invalion. A lV '^? 10 " 1 !.*, u" h * h< Ar “ ir «>• the 
bis internment at Chi Iu s, v 9 - 8 ory , “ , been invented during 

wac challenged then".,? „ T? u d “" ng , tbe la8t War - The Govt 
written t0 the Amir, Sifwilli v- ter l ° bave been 

tbia Afghan bogey’ had a na * lam Vincent who stage-managed 

leader, but his method of T an,mus agal,,8t the great Moslem 
by facts. And beyond ba^ ^; V!- n6V6r T? " 0r substantiated 
alleged objective of this ‘traitor > T a o'? bints as ** 
wero made public bv the Govt fo aCCordlng t0 Slr L Williani, no data 
6 b0vt ,or supporting such a serious charge. 
T , lho A H a babad District Conference. 

Moelem^pl^To^L^did’Ior 10 ' 0816 ' 1 P !° pla t0 create * Hindu- 
tation of Mahomed Ah ? T™ "T h ° f a 6U0CO B ' Tbe repu- 
bogey'remained inviota.e Th f w t0 ^ •“**'!L’ 1 ^, by tbe ’^.1 

Conference held on 11th May lyoi /“ * he A!1 *babad District 

f Congressmen from all over India look d^ ® ttomianco 

India meeting, Mr Mahompd Ah* i \ ery much liko an all- 

11(a) d All was elected president and in tbe 
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1* \ caJ^*e pffbia address touched on the story of the Afghan sVa^nii 

\ was not true that any non*co operator would ever 

'AfghanArivasion. It was much better, he said, to remain in hell than 
to go to heaven with the aid of a foreign power. They wanted to win 
Swaraj but not with the aid of a foreign power. If any such waged 
war against the present Government for the purpose of making India 
free, they would notrender any help to Government but would simply 
watch the tight and take no partin it because they did not believe 
in violence. 

Mr. Gandhi, who did not think it necessary to refute such an 
outrageous story as that he was in communication with a spy’ was, 
however, also drawn into the controversy. Writing on the ‘Afghan 
bogey’ he said that the non co-operators were not to help the Govern¬ 
ment in any case, and his writings wore misinterpreted by many 
within the Congress-fold. Mr. Bepin ch. Pal and the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews were afraid that Mr. Gandhi was unwittingly supporting pan- 
Ld.imism. Mr. Lajpat R*i also wrote three articles in hia paper 
Bande Mutaram strongly condemning the attitude that Moslems 
should join the Afghan invader in caso a jihad was declared. All this 
controversy, however, died down with the publication of the 
apology. 

The Broach Khilafat Conference 

On June 2nd, in the course of his speech delivered as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Gujrat Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Broach, Mr. 
M ihorned Ali referred at great length to the “ apology ” and said that 
be know of no speech of his or of his brother in which either had incit¬ 
ed anyone to violence, nor did they know of any speech which they 
h id undertaker) not to repeat. Unlike Govt, he had no persona! 
prurigo to maintain beyond the prestige of truth and they could not 
sacrifice honesty and justice at the heathen altar of personal prestige. 
Neither they nor anyone else on their behalf had ever dreamt 
of bargaining with the Government and to talk of giving up their 
prosecution aa if it were a quid pro quo, for their expression of regret 
to their own people is childiab, but they would once more emphasise 
that, while their present policy coincided entirely with the creed of 
Mahatma Gandhi and those who like him believed in Ahimsa alone 
for all time, their creed did not coincide with the Mahatma’s but 
also permitted the use of force in self-defence and certain circum 
stance b may make the use of such force obligatory. It was their firm 
opinion based upon the experience of working the non co operation 
programme that iho movement hail taken deep root in the country 
and that it would bo absolulely enough for achieving their purpose, 
namely the redrew of Khilafat and Punjab wiunge and the attain- 
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^b® W/Swnraia, ev<>n during the year, and they were fni^cjn- 
vi»eed that the success of their movement depended entireljk-fr^H^ 
fcho . continuance of the spirit of non-violence among the people. 
Whilst, therefore, gladlV reiterating their faithful adherence to the 
programme of non-violent non-co operation, they must exert their 
right to trike up arms . gainst the enemies of Islam, should non-co- 
operation be found to ha r ve failed and should Jehad be proclaimed 
in terms of the law of T jslam. No follower of the faith could shirk 
his clear duty if it ov^r came to him, as it had come to the warriors 
Badu, of responding *to the call of Jehad. In support of this view 
he then quoted autb entic passages from tho Holy Quoran. 

It was not, said, because Mahatma Gandhi had preached 
jfhiTnsa that thi Brothers also preached it to Mussalmans, but 
because their prophets also had preached and practised it before 
they were permuted ' n the extremity to uneheath their sword 
in defence o f lsiam against its implacable foes. The teaching of 
Mahatma was . dear t0 tl ? em becaupe in similar circumstances 

it bad be** 1 the teaching of their Prophet, but should circumstances 
change* nobody knew bettor than tho Mahatma and nobody 
h r^oured them more for it than he did, that they would follow 
their own faith and their own conscience. What they certainly 
considered mean and despicable beyond measure to do was to sail 
under false colours and make use of non-violent non-co operation 
to create an atmosphere of preparedness for the use of violence. If 
nothing else, tho honour of Islam itself demanded from tho brothers 
and those whom they could influence, a faithful and literal adherence 
to the joint programme of work by Hindus and Mussalmans and the 
followers of other faiths at two successive sessions of the Congress 
and initiated in the first instance by the Central Khilafat Committee 
itself. They were glad that Government had abandoned the idea 
of prosecuting them for adherence to their faith, but they would 
have equally and gladly faced such a prosecution. What concerned 
them was the movement of non-co-operation and keeping faith with 
other co-workers, not wbat Government chase to do or not to do. 

The Karachi Khilafat Conference 

And again, at the famous Karachi Conference, held at a time 
°i great national triumph and all-India rejoicing over the Tilak 
Swaraj fund (see poste). Mr. Mahomed Ali referred to his famous 
apology in scathing terms of indictment of the honesty of the 
Government. This wm the 8th All-India Khilafat Conference opened 
at Karachi on Sib July, 19*21 and continued for 3 d?>»«. Sonm 
•T000 persons were present. Moulvi Mohamed Sadiq, Chairman 
of tho Reception Committee, in his speech gave a lengthy recital 
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well-known Khilufat, grievances. (Sf J0 I. A. R. 1921>- 
UeS' Ali said in the course of his speech ■_ ? 

^i^? h a, ey l 6 0f °? r enemies we ar « politically PT tinct to a U intents and 
purposes. We have been represented by the Sircar thar hao;™ j 

ia prepared to listen to us. But the wonder is that t ter mv brother and mvlplf 
made the statement at Broach I went to Bombay r 1 y was rpnrAtpdlv ncl H 
address whmh however I could not do owing to otb* e L ] * Ud t0 

ofTr e aum Pt Vf n ^ P ° 0na / Dd a ’ 8 ° a ” addreEB ° f 'velc 0nl e g bv the’ Mumci^nty 
ot Belgaum. If more evidence were needed for o^ r mdistnrhpd hVT 

ev?B d t8now aVe i 8 h e n Pr °° f °/ 'J' H there WeIe “ doubt about >M‘ 
exiBta now. I shall now refer to an important matter * inc ? t i lpro a r7 _._ _ ’ I 

m it. I shall begin and end with ft. The degree OfO^mcntZ.rtt o 

malign us surpasses ali. The cordial relations of unity be tween Mahatml oV«hw 

and ourselves are like a magic drug which cures all dise ",f 8 TheTcr^ v n 

biate for India and the Y.cerov have admitted it in vf®' M nntfo rd S 

Some reactionary papers like the •* Daily Telegraph " and th e .. Mornim^’ost ” 

have repeatedly characterised the unity as an unscrupul, nfl ‘j ’ L, i 

alliance. Wonderful it is that a unity between master an; 8la " d 8ho X he' 

considered natural. Regarding tbe so-called statement, apoloZ ® wbaLr 

you call it, X wish to say that it was primarily meant for the y ’ Dnblic . w ^ 

p^nHii^M^i individual names were permissible,! declare it wL meanl ‘ f '* 

Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya who entertained fears of an Afghan f.. . asim . 

The apology was only concerning violence in general, and not regardin'™^- 

particular speeches. When copies of the speeches complained of were ask^d 

i, ere . r f'. Tne 8tat cment contained two things. (!) apology to you 

^ lundit Malaviya, (2) a declaration against violence unless the contrary is 

deereed .n clear terms. I have given up carrying even a walking stick Lt 

oil >■ nxie y to Englishmen. The assurance that 1 have given is meant 

or all nose who tor violence. Public assurance is given to all who may .“quire 

apologise to the Oov^nmenT' ““ ** aP ° l0gy “ “*“* y ° U ' We ca “ 

which l!l!!LT?i eQ ? I? ™ y ba f a document regarding my statement 

it ublic The V K publlebed belore 1 leave Sind. 1 have no authority to make 

*»«• CfrAin- • t€nu '5J t and Virvmjr torn iMttn hl» own. Tb|«orU flit 

0 " nr , V,;' ' 1 ,;“ ,w the Ind,on would believe 

men/ onTnod that 11 Wfte J in view of tl) « last statement that Govern- 
vaa the^.sn with Mr. Gandhi the result of which 

was the g ue of the agreed statement ” of July 30th. 1921. 

il, . A U Brothers"^ s u b^e quern[y*hdd ^ ReS ° luti0r ” > on which ,he ‘ tia > of 

3 

' • suHLS - •—* 

trrr whobad ,ed ** 

{H > lb cr congratulate, thusc workers in Sind who o.ve undergone im. 


. the Karachi resolution frWa 

in the cause of their religion and country and hopes that thcir'HScIts . 
success. * *• 

O) !hia meeting of tlie All-India Khilafat Conference declares that so long 
• nJlTT- 8 ° f In , dian Muslims regarding the integrity of the Khilafat and 
afp baR° f ■ 8p ' ncfcic y of Jazirat-ul-Arab and other holy places which 
peace nnr ^h^ are * ot fo F lfi " ed - either shall they rest in* 

of Thrace and w, *1 ? n 5 ° the enemiea of Islam * that the entire provinces 

of the Turkish Suit ^ ^ forra the Jnd)S6olub! e components of the territories 
111 Muslims to be b f oTo the war - and in D0 part 0f 

Power. The Mnslim. eh.fi aDd interference of Greek or any other 

upon the Turkish Government nr ™ CODdlt ' OD the AlI,eB w,sh t0 '“Pose 

connection with the financial Venn" ? navaI and air foICC8 ’ or in 

tend to interfere with th„ ’ C n“nl.^° 1 ? r , :|ud “ : ’ al administration, as that would 
Sultanate. This Conference caT^on , 1 “ d '!P endeace of the Khilafat and the 

tions to the above effect so that m/doubthe'Tt?' fresh decIata ‘ 
of tbe Muslims. Uoubt; be lett as the religious obligation 

(5) Whereas Mesopotamia contains holy place* snch v < , i 

Hie descendants of the Prophet and holy saints. and"’is in wMittonfSItot, .oral* “ °f 
of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, the influence, residence or entrance of w r P P * rt 
nals without the authority of Islamic Powers is not permissible by Vlieinn"'and 
ca * e a colonisation of the above character comes about, it would conflict with 
their holy Shariat. The Mussalmans are convinced that tbe Americans would takp 
advantage of their nearness to tne holy places and revive their old enmitifR 
towarda Islam. Tins Conference therefore demands that the above country be 
immediately vacated. * 

“ This meeting of tba All-India Khilafat Conference heartily congratulates 
Gbazi Mustafa Kemal Pa B ha and the Angora Government upon their magnificent 
victories and the success of their moBt desperate (or 8elf.»» w jfi c j,, t i ,JL,_ ,, 

'? upholding the laws of Islam and this meeting prays to Almighty God that 
they may soon succeed in expelling the whole of the armies orthe fore on 
Government from every nook and corner of the Turkish Empi -e * 

“ In addition this meeting clearly proclaims that it is in every wav rplmi 
nusly unlawful for a Mussalman at the present moment to continue'in the 
•ttitiBh Army or to induce others to join the army and it is th* dntv ,>< : 
Mussulmans in general and the Ulemas in particular to s ee that these reli-iouR 
commandments are brought home to every Mussalman in the Arm e b ° US 

" Furthermore this meeting also announces thr.l if thp Uriulu 
were to rake any military measures against the Augora Gover'umen^ l™,?™ 
indirectly, openly nr secretly, then the Mussalroana of India will 1^ * u j l 

Commence the breaking of iaws, that is civil disobedience, with Urn concurrence 
Of tlie CongreBS and to proclaim in the complete independence of India “nd the 
Indians and the establishment of a Repubiic for the Government of Ii.Jia •» 

Khilafat rnmmm ,0 * r f A,1 - India Kh j lafat ^oference calls upon all local 
Ahilafat Commute, s to devise measures to absolutely stop drinking wiUdu their 

districts, and congratulates the workers and volunteers of places where the 

1 ! t° r _ trBffio has diminished and further commands to them cut rorth their 
best efforts to achieve greater success. pJt torth the,t 

distress in Smyrna and aid the' Muhsj^n K^i'^Fond''' 4 ^ °' ‘ W 

(J) Tins conference strongly appeals to the Tin and tfumlndars of Sind to 
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re^nterePt in the Khilafat movement than they had done hitbert 
t^ie former to command their disciples to do the same. 

Other Resolutions 



This Conference strongly condemns the repression inaugurated by the Govern¬ 
ment of the hroncier Province in its various districts such as Kohat and Rannu, 
its policy of imprisoning Khilafat workers and organizers and refusing admission 
to the students of the National Muslim University ft r collection of funds. 

lh,B Conference congratulates Sirdar Sarriul Singh Cavaasnur* of Lahore on 
the great suffering he has patiently borne in the cause of his religion and country 
and further condemns the mischievous attempts of the Government to create 
disunion among the Sikh community. 

1 iis Conference appeals to all people to take to the spinning-wheel and 
wear Khadder leaving the mill-made cloth for the use of the poor, while sending 
nut t". ir clothes, made out of foreign articles, for the use of sufferers in Smyrna. 
It appeal to them to carry out effectively this new step of the Non-co-operation 

nroeTan)"'* 4 cn#.An^i.. --1_ ... 



THE TILAK SWARAJ FUND & 


The All-India 


Congress Committee 


1 he month of July was the month oi great National rejoicing 
as a crowning piece of triumph attended the constructive efforts 
of the Congress party iu the way of building up a fund coromen- 
hiuate with the gigantic work undertaken on behalf of 30 crores of the 
i •* Inspite of the party plank of non-co-operation about 
,,c °i )IIll °n8 differed, there was no doubt that Indian opinion in 
i j mays i. as solidly at the back of the Swaraj and Swadeshi aspect of 
'" ingress campaign and when on July lBt. Mahatma Gandhi 
announced at a meeting of the Bombay Stock Exchange that the 
ections ior tho Tilak Swaraj Fund had exceeded 1 Crwe Rupees, 
ere were thundering cheers in the city which rang and reverberat¬ 
ed tuioughout the country as the message was caught up over the 
\ ir °V a I_ ,lC0 i/ Bezwada meeting of the Congress Committee in 
ilC 1 3 a * e *^ nrt8 had been concentrated on raising the fund. 


t , , ‘ : u l beJlfl •* the Akali Silrii movement in the Punjab and 

•1 niC-ii nr cj !}l * SikhB, was charged in Jure l‘J21 for sedition. As 

t . .. J . ' not defend himseif, though, as Pundit Malaviya said 

ha vuii ? .1 “ Ct: f ,ak! ‘ n would have exposed the fab charge. The prosecution 
an 1 * In n ,V P th ° ma n char ^* lhe Sirdar voluntarily acknowledged it 

anl g •citemerit said that he w*. being prosecuted for having ied the 

,r ' ' \ t| n[ 1 (r Erl | llt Committee to accept non-co-operation which 

v , ernment ofliumlB and j articularly dirdar Sunder Singh Maiithia. 

•w-r -V.d tbi‘Td C t t the Punjab Government well-known for hin anti-Indian 
* lfli ; ' d , lh t - li(ir * hln K of ™ry old and forgotten article* upon the 
vdfu ra prctatiou ot .Qicu he ™ haul 3d up. flu ** tuwi-td to * 

;. i*nrs transportation J j 1 ' 






Ma&atma Qaudbi, along with the great provincial leac 
1**3 in Bengal, Pt. Rloiilal Nehru in the U. P., Lala U-j,— 
Punjab, and a boat of other prominent Congress men, 
made incessant tours throughout the country, addressing huge 
gatherings, explaining the economic solution of the country, and 
co ectmg funds for the Congress. The amount of work done by 
t ic ongiebB organisations throughout India during this short period 
° , moTlt 8 Was un P arall ^d * n the history of the Congress. The 
total co ections amounted to Rupees 1 Crore and 5 lacs ; Bombay 
eamtig te ist with 40 lacs y Bengal 25 lacs , Gujrat and Kathiawar 
\ w’h U,Ja 1 q 7 ac5 » Aladras 4 lacs, C. P. and Berar, Mabarastra 

o'» 1 ea f ' ac '\ two ftncJ ^alf lacs , Sind and Delhi each 

- iacs ' nnd provinces smaller amounts. 

wr» a pheaoinonal meeeai. an eye-opener to the true sense 
of the country, a thing which could hardly be believed. Indeed. 
Pundit Malaviya, the great Indian Independent Liberal, though 
only a few days back that tt would be an unqualified success to 
the credit of M. Gandhi if he could raise even half the amount 
And yet, inspite of the Government pounching upon the workers 
as seditionists and carrying on an acti\e anti- n0 n-co operation cam¬ 
paign, backed by the whole Anglo-Indian community and the Mode¬ 
rate party, with oppression on one side and contumely on the other 
Mahatma Gandhi raised the ‘crore' from the mass of the people. It was 
almost a miracle in Indian public life, and a great warning of thing; 
that were to come. The bulk of the crore came from the poor 
middle-clues people, who, under the trying economic conditions of the 
l, ‘ne. wore living a barely hand to mouth existence. The merchants 
and traders aUo contributed liberally, and tho wealthy and sbreud 
husinesamen broke altogether a new ground. They knew the nature 
°f economic conditions, and having a more clear perception of coming 
0v «nta than the easy going conservative Zamindars, hastened to con¬ 
tribute to a movement which promised to usher in Xtvaraj, It was 
R 'Knificant that the Barsis and Murwaris, the merchant princes of India 
w,i0 rarely identity themselves with politics, now came forward and 
contributed largo sums to the fund. From the Viceroy and Provin¬ 
cial Governors down to the potty Government officers in the mofussil 
station, there was constant reiteration accompanied by tho usual 
official frown that the Gandhi movement was calculated to bring 
anarchy in the land ; the fears of the wealthy were /ousod by the 
suggestion that they would be the first sufferers under Gandhi 
Swaraj and lurid stories were spread of the terrorr of Bolshevism 
Awards which the country was alleged to be drifting, and at: (hr 
back of all this was the more effective and d astic measures 
bureaucratic coercion, police intimidation ami bulking. 
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TEE TILaK SJVaRaJ fund 

Another work to which Gandhi directed hie hand was _ 
JpjpypQit of foreign cloth. On June 30th he addressed bilvmn. 
•QwqeQ public meetings at Bombay for making collection to the Tilak 
tiawafaj fund and exhorted the audience to complete the boycott 
campaign as effectively by August next. All his great followers, Messrs 
aa, Mehru, Lajpat Rai, did the same in the provinces. A. flush of 

aucueea auirouted Congress-workers and a vigorous campaign lor tho 

boycott went on apace culminating in a huge bonfire of foreign cloth 
all over India on August 1 st. 1922 . 

lhe AIMndia Congress Committee- 

On July 2Sth the All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay 
to consider their next programme of work. It was a very important 
meeting, I wo hundred and twenty-nine members of the Committee 
alt in .6' ^ ro * n over India. 1 be Committee sat for three days 
during which there was an animated discussion and finally the 
resolutions given below were passed, 

p romine»t among those who stood in opposition to some of the 
items were Pundit Madau Mohan Malaviya, Mr. V. J. Patol and a 
ew Maharashtra delegates, including Mr, Kelkor. All the important 
resolutions were moved by Mr. Gandhi who easily secured an over- 
w e.ming mujonty in spite of many amendments moved. About 
th,a Urao lt Wrt3 officially announced that the Prince of Wales was 
coming to India next winter and the Congress on behalf of the 
Indian people decided to boycott him. 

f MM J CU88 l ,l K the resolution concerning the boycott of the Prince 
o a ea visit, Pundit M.daviya opposing urged that the visit of the 
a rince was merely a conventional one, and that he was not coming 
to strengthen the hands of the bureaucracy as was alleged. Mr. 
a me £ii replying said that India was in no mind to receive the 
mice, being in mourning. Even if the Prince came on a mere 

of r.hl^p 0 " V18 J?, India did not want any boons even at the hands 
oi toe l rince oi Wales. 

diflciiaH^. rea °i UtlUn 011 boycott 01 foreign cloth evoked a heated 
by Mr K Tl- Bevera ^ amendments were moved. Mr. Patel supported 
thoutfhr kU '* ir . opposed the destruction of foreign cloth which ho 
V ,' la Valu roughly at hundred crores and which he described 
ill-clad or n' k* d^' eetiec ^ a ^ y at a time when millions were either 

of p)nrh l fiH ' ' aB Ured that the c * aU8e referring to the destruction 
and ilt n ' ‘ > t0 he cloth-dealers but to the consumers only 

effee: ,vi- °!i T?. 0 mat ^ e \ n text the resolution to that 

- i'i B i *• '^andnjalso modified the resolution adding words “as 
i sai.*.. o the oharka schools. Pundit Malaviya moved a 
-e o amendments suggesting the introduction of power-looms in 
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• hand-looms and use of Swadeshi cloth in addiftek :» 

fvSaddur to help the production of Swadeshi cloth and eliminatrwiKn 
^^ill^ofiopoly. To this Pundit Motilai Nehru replied saying that the 
boycott of cloth was resorted to because the use of cloth was universal 
and therefore would entail sacrifice on everyone which was a 
cardinal point in their creed of national purification. It was through 
the ruin of her textile industry that India has been brought to her 
present, degraded position. Ho laid stress on the necessity of 
developing the spirit of self-reliance. 

Un the Booond day of the meeting, on 29th July, Mr. Patel at 
the start raised a point of order which was hotly discussed for hours 
together demanding a ruling from tho President whether the All- 
India Congresa Committee could inaugurate civil disobedience not 
sanctioned by the last session of the Congresa. The President 
declared that the constitution provided that the All India Congress 
Committee could initiate any policy as it had all the powers of tho 
Indian National Congress when not in session. Members from 
Aligarh and U. P. who wantod to start civil disobedience at once 
opposed the firat part of this resolution, and suggested that reference 
to Aligarh be deleted as it would prejudice the case of the accused 
then undergoing trial. 

Another amendment keenly discussed related to that part of 
the resolution which emphasised that the way to freedom lay 
through voluntary suffering and through imprisonment without 
defence. The opposition had t.he support of Pt. Malaviya. Members 
f rom Maharastra led by Mr. Kelkar, and from Nagpur (C. P.) led 
by Mr. Abhyankar, were for a modifying clause to include tboBO 
who went to jail after defending themselves. The case of Lokamanya 
lilak who defended himself when prosecuted was cited in support of 

the amendment, 

Next day, July 30th, was taken up with delegating powers to 
the Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi moved that all powers of tho 
All-India Congress Committee be delegated to the Working Com¬ 
mittee. There was a very keen aud bitter opposition to this resolution 
ft°m a few members who expressed their opiuion that the All-India 
^ on £>. Com. would be taking a suicidal step in surrendering all powers 
a small body. Three amendments were moved to the proposition. 
i Patel moved that if the decisions arrived at by the Working 

Committee were not unanimous no action should be taken on tho 
|® 8 olution passed and the matter should bo referred to the All-India 
. ~°'igre88 Committee. Another amendment was moved by Mr. Joswani 
l r ' f> Sind asking for provision that a resolution failing to be passed 
y a four-fifthB majority be held in abeyance and referred back 
* 4 the All-India Congress Committee. A third amondraout wm 
12 
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\ giving specific powers only to the Working Committed* fe 

used by it. 

Mr. Gandhi modified his proposition and put in the words 
“that the Working Committee would use powers of the All-India 
Congress Committee in urgent matters only. 5 ’ The first and third 
amendments were withdrawn and the second was lost. A resolution 
was then moved to the effect that the remaining matters on the 
agenda be disposed of by the Working Committee. Pundit Rambhuj 
Dutt strongly opposed this, saying that some resolutions were either 
against the Working Committee or made personal charges against 
important members of the Committee. The President assured them 
that in such matters no final decision was likely to be arrived at and 
that the Working Committee would in such cases send its recom¬ 
mendation for decision to the All India Congress Committee, and 
the resolution on this assurance was then carried by a majority. 

The Resolutions as finally passed are : — 

Resolution No. 1—On Boycott of the Prince. 

In the event of the British Government persisting in bringing to India His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales inspite of the growing nnrest and discontent 
by reason of rhe failure of Government to respond to popular will, the All-Indin 
Congress Committee is of opinion that it is the duty of everyone, in terms and 
in virtue of the Non-co-operation resolution passed at the Special Session of the 
Congre/j in S-ptember l l J20 at Calcutta anil reaffirmed at the ordinary Session 
in I.J.-icember 1 ( J20 at Nagpur, to refrain from participating in or assisting any 
wth ie to His Royal Highness or any functions organized officially or otherwise 
in connection with his visit. 

While the All-India Congress Committee considers it its pain'ul duty to 
tender the above advice to the people, it desires to place on record its opinion 
that India bears no sort of ill-feeling against the person of His Royal Highness, 
and that this advice is tendered because the Committee rpgards the proposed 
VH,1 i aa a political move and calculated to give s! length and support to a system 
of Ouvetnment that has resulted in a breach of faith with the Mussalroans of 
India ami atrocious injustice to the people of India, hb during the Martial Raw 
days m 1‘Jlp j n the. Punjab, and a system that is designed to keep India as long 
as possible from her birth-right of Swaraj. 

Resolution No. 2 —On Chaika & Swadeshi. 

Tl*e All-India CongrePB ' oramitten desires to tender its congratulations 
co tLie nation upon t-ho fulfilment of the resolution arrived at Rezwadn to collect 
one CTore of rupees for the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Kuud, and in this 
connection specially tenders its warm congratulations to the generous citizens 

Humhay without whose response the resolution seemed to be impoEsible of 
fulfilment. 

<h) In order to be able to attain Swaraj and to secure the redress of the 
>• ‘•'v IDd tile Punjab wrongs duiing the current year, the All-India Congress 

(.omrndtce desires that all Congress organisations and tboBe who sympathise 
witt ihi; national aspirations fihouid concentrate their attentiun upon attuning 
complete boycott cf foreign cloth by the flOth of September next and manufac¬ 
ture of hhaddar by stimulating hand-spinning and hand-weaving, and to this 
on i t!i All-In i a Congress Committee advise that all personi belonging to the 
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CT^p-resB shall discard the use of foreign cloth as from the 1st day dll 
• V aE^Aqd-nd vises all Congress organisations ; — 

(1) .to use all national institutions as far as possible for hand-spinmn^ 
x&and^y-eaving ; 

(2) to introduce spinning-wheels into the homes which do not yet possess 
them ; 


(3) in every district to take a census of weavers and to induce them by 
offering facilities to discard the use of foreign yarn and to use aa far as possible 
hand-spun yarn and otherwise to use Indian mill-spun yarn ; 

(4) to induce by special encouragement weavers who have given up their 
calling to return to it ; 

(5) to take a census of cotton carders and to induce them to prepare cards 
for spinning; 

(G) to open depots for the supply of Khadder, spinning-wheels, hand-looms 
and all accessories required for spinning and weaving ; 

* ( r ollec ^ foreign cloth from consumers for destruction or use outside 

India at their option ; 

(c) The All-India Congress Committee invites the mill-agents and share¬ 
holders of the great spinning and weaving companies in Bombay, Akmeriabad 
and elsewhere to support the national effort by regulating the price of mill-hands 
and other expenditure and so as to be within the reach of the poorest and 
trusts that in no case will they raise the price beyond the prevailing rates. ’ 

(d) The All-India Congress Committee invites the importers of foreign 
cloth and yarn to co-operate with the nation by immediately stopping all 
foreign orders and by endeavouring to dispose of their stock as far as Possible 
outside India. 


Resolution No. 3- On Temperance Work 


The All-India Congress Committee notes with deep satisfaction the growth 
of public opinion and the campaign against the use and sale of intoxicating 
liquors or drugB by racanB of peacefully picketing shops licensed for the purpose 
of selling such liquors or drugs, and notes with concern the undue and improper 
interference commenced by the Government in various parts of the country 
with the recognised right of the public to wean weak members from temptations 
to visit such shops, and desires it to be understood that, in the event of euch 
interference with the peaceful exercise of the said right being persisted in, the 
Committee will be prepared to recommend the continuance of picketing in dis¬ 
regard of such interference and adviscB the Working Committee to investigate 
caseB of interference and authorised disregard thereof, whenever and wherever it 
may be considered desirable and in the interests of the movement. 

The AU-India Congress Committee congratulates the Thana District B« uul 
for its resolution on picketing and the determination to continue it and r • 
upon other Local Boards and Municipalities in India immediately to follow tno 
Bplendid lead of that Board. 

The All-India Congress Committee appeals to the keepers of Bhops for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors or drugs to recognize the growing force of oonte 
public opinion against the continuance of such trade and to respond to the wish 
of the nation by immediately discontinuing it. 


Resolution No. 4—On Repression & Civil Disobedience 

The All-India Congress Committee deplores the excesses committed by 
crowds at MaUgaon and recently by some people in parts of the City of Aligft’b 
even though under grave provocation, and advises Congress organisations 
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infTffrfcate gmong the people the importance of observing the spirit of 
njinkiolenoe aB an indispensable part of Non-co-operation, and whilst co— 
inf Jboae isolated instances of popular violence the Committee 
\3cnngratalate the people of India upon their having exercised complete self- 
restraint notwithstanding grave provocation given by the local authorities as in 
Dharwar, Matiari, Guntur, Chirala, Parala, Kerala, North-WeBt Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Kcojhar and elsewhere. 


The All-India Congress committee tenders its sympathy and congratulations 
to the families of those who have lost their lives by the unprovoked fire opened 
upon them by the local authorities at several places and congratulates all those 
brave and innocent citizens who have been wounded or are Buffering imprison¬ 
ment, and records its deep appreciation of the fact that in the majority of caseB 
the patriots went to jail without offering any defence whatsoever. 

The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that the way to freedom 
lies only through voluntary Buffering and therefore through imprisonment of 
innocent men and women without defence or bail. 


The All-India Congress committee regards repression going on in several 
parts of the country and the serious and wide-spread repression going on in the 
United Provinces as a sign of the near approach of freedom, and therefore hopes 
that the people in the provinces concerned will not be frightened or demoralized, 
and that willing workers will come forward to take the place of those who with¬ 
out any moral breach on their part might lose their lives or might be imprisoned. 

The All-India Congress Committee bas taken note of the reasonable desire 
of workers in the United Provinces and other partB to take up civil disobedience 
in answer to the repressive measures of Local Governments, and has also taken 
note of the fact that the Administration in the North-West Frontier Province 
hai prohibited the entry into that Province of the members of the Frontier 
Inquiry Committee appointed by the Oeutrai Kmlaiat Committee to enquire into 
the uatrag-*8 alleged to have been committed by the local offi.cia-8 in Bauoo, but 
with a view to ensure greater stability of non-viulent aunoBphere throughout 
Imlia and, in order to teat the measure of influence attained by the Congret 
over the people, and further, in order to retain on the part ot the nation an 
atmosphere free from ferment necessary for the proper and swift prosecution of 
Hwadeshi, the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that civil disobe¬ 
dience should be postponed till after th- completion of the programme refer- 
ivd to in the reBoJutnjn on Swadeshi, after which the Committee will not 
hesitate, if necessary. ' ;f nd a course of civil disobedience even though 

m'ght have to b a Special Srssion of th- Congress ; pro video, 

howevr, that it is * . Province or place to adopt civil dt. .lence 

subipct to the* nrovmuo . , * r ?al of the Working Committed obia.ned witmn the 
constitution through the Provincial Congrees Committee concerned. 


Other Resolutions 

B. The all-India Congress committee hereby authorises the Working Cor> 
mutee to take all such a non as may be necessary to give effect to the resolu- 
.’nns of the Congress a> t the All-India Congress committee and to deal with 
all matters with which tm AlMndia Con ■ rnmitfcee is empowered to di-L.1 

..ud ..mcb may arise whilst thu; com- ie< uot sitting and which may 
require urgent attention. 


rt. The all-India Congress i.-ommit r e cells upon the people of th.- provinces 
and districts which have not yet cf.rried out their full quota of all tile items 
u t' o Bejwrda programme to drop,- te - /_ :\a early as pcssibh: -nv-'pectivo 

oi the having completed the programme us a whole. 



UESOLtJTlONS PASSED 

'Sat the following resolution parsed at a public meeting of the 


raTmf;,v 


mbay held on the 26th April 1921 under the auspices of the (jcnw 
mV • < mmittee of India be recorded .— 


© 

i qcnwfll 


•*Jti view of the fact that the destiny of the people of India is inevitably 
linked with that of the neighbouring Asiatic Nations and Powers, this public 
meeting of the 11 usualmans of Bombay requests the All-India congress Com¬ 
mittee to promote feelings of amity and concord with neighbouring States, and 
with a view to establish mutual good-will and sympathy to promulgate a clear 
□ nd definite foreign policy for India. 51 

Resolved further that the grateful acknowledgments of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee be communicated to Mr. Pickthall, the Chairman of the said 
meeting, and to the central Kbilafat Committee of India for inviting the atten¬ 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee to a matter of such importance and 
that the VY orkiog committee be asked to frame a statement of policy for present¬ 
ing the same at the next meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for its 
consideration. 


8. This committee appoints Mr. Umar Sobani of Bombay to act as Joint 
Treaburer in the absence of Beth Chotani. 

9. The following members constitute the Working committee •— 

President—( l) Sj. C. Vijiaraghavachariar. 

Ex-Officio General Secretaries—( 2) p. Motilal Nehru. (3) Dr. M a 
AnHari. (1) Sj. C. Rajagopalachariar. 

Treasurers—(5) Seth Jamnaltl Bajaj, (C) Mr Umar Sobani. 

Elected— (7) Mahatma Gandhi. (8) Lala Lajpat ftai. (9) Hi. C. R Dae. 
(10) Mr. Mahomed Ali. (11) Sj. N. C. Kelkar. (12) H. Ajmal Khan (13) Si 
K. Venkatappah. (14) Sj. Rajendra Prasad. (15) Sj. V. J. Patel 

10 . In the event of a vacancy occurring in the Working committee, the 
Secretaries shall take step* with all possible despatch to till in the vacancv by 
ask:ng tor nomination and voteB by correspondence, provided that the work of 
the Committee shall not in any way be atopped or be affected by reason of 
such vacancy. 

11. That the Working Cummittce be authorised to deal with the accounts 
and funds of the Punjab Sub-Committee appointed on tue 8th June 19ID and 
take such other eteps a B may be nectary to wind up the affairs of that 
Sub-Committee. 

The Holocaust of British Cloth 


lmm U‘l v the work of the Congress Committee was over a 
great il va -ade by the non co-operators to co)\ i much 
discarded jdaucaester and foreign cloth as possible t mr a huge 
bon-fire J them. Burn, burn, burn ! ran the cry. It wu« Gandhi who 
was the sole inspirer of this fiery move. He led the way, he applied 
the torch ; others followed. Not one amongst the other stalwarts 
ol T-C O had the courage to appiy the lighted match to the piled 
million ' rpasurod linen—gilt-edged fal * 1 the Nation^ sin and 

shame. T\ _» eut^Udi^m in the lty ran \oi.. i for the whole work 
and meeting after . u dig *vas held, attended by tens of thousands, 
in wbi- n the cloth boycort was strongly inculcated. A 9 a fu [ close 
"o the labouru of the Con^ss Committee, it was cl a oi (Jed to celebrate 
he evon»; by such 0 grand spoctaoular demonstration ac will natch 
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\ \ t^imagination of the people and burn into them the ai 
V foreign cloth. 

X)ti July 31st there was a tremendous gathering of some 2 to 3 
hundred thousand people to witness the great holocaust. The pile of 
foreign cloth collected was ranged in an enormous circle about a mile 
in diameter and some 3 feet high. All sorts of foreign clothing, from 
rich brocades and silk saris to torn hats, coats, neck-ties and collars, 
were thrown into the pile. All the prominent provincial leaders 
who had gone to Bombay for the Congress meeting were present, 
M. Gandhi came in the evening and at once applied a lighted 
match, and the fire leaped up and went round the circle in a few 
minutes, and in about a couple of hours the huge pile worth croi&s 
of rupees was burnt to ashes ! As the flame leaped up and enveloped 
the whole pyramid, shouts of joy resounded from every corner of 
Bombay, and a glow of freedom was lit up in the face of the vast 
concourse, Similar, though much smaller, bon-fires blazed at many 
large towns all over India, 

Writing in his paper “Young India” on this insensate 
waste when millions of the poor people were going half-naked M. 
Gaudhi said :— 

Why Burn? 

‘‘Critics have overwhelmed me with their rebuke regarding the burning of 
foreign cloth. After having considered every argument advanced against it, I 
cannot help saying that destruction is the beat method of dealing with foreign 
cloth. Thu Provincial Congress Committee baB left it optional to the givers to 
choose between destruction and despatch to Smyrna or elsewhere. The di^cnssion 
of the question therefore lacks the importance it would have had, if destruction 
had been the only method prescribed for dealing with foreign clotheB, The 
propriety of destruction dependB upon the intensity of one's belief in the necessity 
of discarding foreign cloth. Just as a converted tee-totaler will not hand the 
coutents of hia wine-cellar to a needy neighbour, eo would a votary of Swade6hi. 
If he feels as keenly as the tee-totaler he will refuse to give to the poor the 
contents of his wardrobe. I hold that the wearing of foreign cloth in India is 
almost as bad as drinking. 1 am not sure that it is not even worse than drink¬ 
ing in some respects. For the last hundred and fifty years India has been import¬ 
ing foreign cloth at the expense of her great cottage industry, its spinning. Aa 
Mr. RomeBb Chandra Dutt has pointed out in his atudy of the history of the deli¬ 
berately planned destruction of the spinning and weaving industries of India. 
Bihar which was once one of the richest provinces of India was rpduced 
to poverty by the systematic and cruel destruction ot her flourishing industry 
of spinning and weaving. If we only realised the magnitude of the iniary 
u ‘ )n - by the East India Company and of the sin committed by ns in yielding to 
r io prosecution of the Company’s ‘Gumastas’ or the temptatiuno put in our way, 
would hang our heads in Bhame. Our great Kational Industry would not 
unrt puriohfid, our women would not have been forced to labour on public roads. 
J-I.HOij. of . our people would not have bfen obliged to remain a part of .‘be year 
!n enforced idleness if we could have retained Swadeshi. In my humble opnd 
« whioh revives Eueh black memories and is a mark of our shame and 
* v,jn is lit only to he destroyed, It certainly cannot be given to the poor. V 
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( hi*? much greater regard for their feelings and their nationv^l 

th^Jgj&o thi’^k that we serve them by giving them what to us is a mark 
slavery* .^hould not India’s poor have a Benee of patriotism ? Should they" 
Hot hard/ feelings about dignity and self-respect in the same manner 
as w£ hr.ve ? I would not have the meaneBt of us remain without a spirit of 
true patriotism. Just as we would or at least ought to recoil with 
horwr uom giving them rotten food or food we will not eat, so should we 
feel auout giving them foreign cloth. a moment’s thought would also 
show that much of the fineries we are throwing away are perfectly useless 
for the poor. Of what use can the dirty hats and caps stinking with our perspi. 
ration he to them, or the rich silk saries and the finpst muslins that are being 
given up ? Ihey had no value except fnr the wearers who loved theBe things 
They cannot clothe the famine-stricken. The things that are really useful to 
, era ver >' f ew indeed. But I do not base my argument for destruction upon 
the uselessness of the clothing discarded. My argument goes much deeper, if 
only because it 18 based upon a sentiment, on which alone the noblest in us is 
and w fat reared. Why should an Englishman resent an insult to a tattered 
flag » But he does, and rightly thinks that he must. What harm is there in 
gaming a million by concealing my faith for a moment * But I may not for the 
kingdom of the world For exactly similar reasons we may not^se foreign 
cloth for the poor in India. And it is after all making a convenience of an act 
of renunciation to send cloth thus discarded even to Smyrna or elsewhere abroad 
But the moral objection to the despatch abroad is certainly not bo strong as to 
its use at home.” * B tu 


Of all the great and giant blows that the Mahatma dealt out 
in the course of his hurricane campaign at the fundamental moral 
evils of the Indian Nation, untouebability, drink-habit, supineness 
fearfulness and the foreign-cloth habit, this holocaust waB the most 
daring. It flamed the hatred of his enemies as much as it gave 
light to his friends. The former saw in the act of the holocaust 
an exhibition of racial violence typified by the angry roar of the 
tongues of five. To say and preach against British "yarn was one 
thing, but actually to do as preached and make a spectacular 
demonstration of it by piling up Lancashire i D one place and setting 
fire to it was a sort of provocation scarcely less intense than 
the throwing up of tea-chests in Boston by the Americans on 
the eve of their war of independence. It was no doubt that 
having once had the Btart, the burning process will continue and 
spread from one end of the country to the other and not stop till, 
as Gandhi hoped, every article of foreign clothing had been 
reduced to ashes or sent out of India. Replying to the charge 
that this burning tends to increase racial bitterness, Gandhi further 
said :— 

If the emphasis were on all foreign things, it would be racial, parochial and 
wickt'd. The (nophaeis is on all foreign cloth. The restriction makes all the 
difference in the world. I do not want to shut out English lever watcheB or tho 
beautiful Japanese lacquer work. But I must destroy all the choicest vines of 
Europe, even though they might have bpen prepared and preserved with all the 
mnBfc exquisite care and attention. Satan’s enar s are most Bubtly laid and th-»y 
wc the moe tempting, when the dividing lino between right and wrong is ao 
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Jaa tb^be imperceptible. Bnt the line is there all the same, ri| 
rib^e * Any crossing of it may mean certain death. 

India ia racial to-day. It ie with the utmost effort that I find it possible 
iQ:ke£p under check the evil passions of the people. The general body of the 
people arc filled with ill-will, because they are weak and hopelessly ignorant of 
the way to shed their weakness. I am tiansfering the ill-will from mc n 
to things. 

Love of foreign cloth has brought foreign domination, pauperism and what 
Is worst, shame to many a home. The reader may not know that not long ago 
hundreds of ‘untouchable* weavers of Kathiawar having found their calling 
gone, became sweepers for the Bombay municipality. And the life of these men 
has become so difficult that many lose their children and become physical and 
moral wrecks; some are helpless witnesses of the shame of their daughters and 
even their wives. The reader may not know that many women of this class in 
Gcjrat for want of domestic occupation have taken to work on public roads, 
where, under pressure of one sort or another, they are obliged to sell thpir honour. 
The reader may not know that the proud weavers of the Punjab, for want of 
occupation, not many years ago, took to the sword, and were instrumental in 
killing the proud and innocent Arabs at the bidding of their officers, and not 
for the sake of their country but for the sake of their livelihood. It is difficult 
to make a successful appeal to these deluded hirelings and wean them from 
their murderous profession. What was once an honourable and aTtiatic calling 
is now held by them to be disreputable. The weavers of Dacca, when they 
wove the world Famous sdbndm, could not have been considered direputablc. 

Is it now any wonder, if I consider it a sin to touch foreign cloth ? Will 
it not be a sin for a man with a very delicate digestive apparatus to oat rich 
food 1 Must he not destroy them or give them away ? I know what I would 
do with Tieh foods, if I had a son laying in bed who must not eat them but would 
11 gladly have them. In order to wean him from the hankering, I would, 
t .cuftj able to digest them myself, refrain from eating them and destroy them 
m hoi pn nonce, so that the Bin of eating may by borne home to hiin. 

The Tilak Anniversary Day 


August 1st. was celebrated everywhere in India as the anniver¬ 
sary of the great Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s death. The 
biggest demonstration was that at Bombay, where several lakbs of 
people guthered on the sea-beach to hear M. Gandhi speak on tho 
occasion. So great, however, was the rush that the meeting had to 
be abandoned after M. Gandhi had spoken only a few words. The 
thoughtless crowd in its zeal to see and hear the Mahatma pressed 
.orward so heavily that there was danger on the dais and its occu- 
»anta being thrown bodily into the sea. Tho address which Gandhi 
wanted to deliver was to the effect that foreign cloth was a pollution 
which had to be removed, preferably by burning. The sea beach 
on which they were ansfimbled was tho same one on which the great 
Lilak wai cremated. ‘We must acquire this site/ said he, ‘where 
»vo cremated tho remains of Lokmanya. Here, out of his ashes arose 
the nre of non co operation. It was on the 1st. of August last that 
non cn operation was inaugurated, and it was in Parel where the 
I.re blazed tho day before that the nation had begun the final stage 
in its march to Swaraj by purging its sin/ 
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>• '21] THE CO All A G VISIT OF THE PRINCE 
The Visit of the Prince of Wales 
hrom demonstrations of cloth-boycottN-C 0 activity sooiKfJ 
into an active campaign of boycott of the Prince Of Wales. From 
sometime previous official arrangements were being made ready 

Leoole Th„ P p nnCe ^r 1 '^ i,upitB ° f tbe sul,en mood of the Indian 
; lb ® P rin ce 8 Indian tour, postponed in the previous cold- 

eniniC ’ bsd d “^ Jed owin e to importunate differences of 

opinion amongst, hi, well-wishers in England, but as the prestige 
o. the Cronn was at stake it was decided to have the Prince in 

duly 3 0 7th '~°Tt er t 921 ’ a ' )d 3 Pr6SS commun, 'q u0 Issued in 
IndLn oninfnn ^ tour -P ro e riimra e of the coming Royal visit. 
Indian opinion was never consulted by the Government before 

P rove7wi 0 t n hZastro S1On tak6n ’ fraUght ’ as subsequent events 
I I !’! Ik c consequences—disastrous not only m M,, 

prestige of the Crown and the high-browed bureaucracy, but also to 
the thousands of poor Indian homes which suffered a torture such as 
even a famine or postilence fail to inflict. The Lahore MumVinnl 

“I ■ »••«»«■»" th. 16th August anti openly^resolve!) 

oy a majonty that obey are determined not to accord to 
Highness any welcomo whalever or incur any expense 
in this behalf or take part m any official functions in his honour ” 
In Calcutta, supposed to be tbe stronghold of the Moderates 
an attempt was made on August 25th. to bloster up a public meeting 
of the citixens under the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, to orga„i4 
a reception to be accorded to the Prince, but it broke up into an 
undignified and scandalous fiasco. Tbe non-co-operators under the 
ead of Mr. C. R. Das came to outvote the meeting in a body and 
the Governor with all h,s European and Indian supporters tied 
precipitately from the place leaving the meeting to be coverted 
into a N C 0 meeting which passed a resolution refusing in 'bn 
name of the Calcutta public to welcome the Prince tu > . 

k ? “ ‘“tr «*■*«!* 

Military and Police, held an exclusive "pardah meeting” from which 
the general public was excluded, and in the name of tbe people 
resolved to welcome the Prince and formed an influential Committee 
headed by the Governor to make preparations for the purpose 
Scores of similar bureaucratic indiscretions and want of 'act 
handling the situation cropped up at other places, while at many 
othors the official attempts proved successful and it was so arranged 
as to ehow that a splendid reception awaited the Princo 
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Repression 

On August 20th occurred the great Moplah outbreak in Malabar. 
The Moplabs are a race of sturdy, independent-minded, supremely 
religious Mahomedans who have ever since British rule broken out 
from time to time into fanatical and open revolt. The outbreak of the 
20th August last gradually developed from a riot into an extensive 
armed rebellion. For this Government laid the responsibility on 
the non-co-operators, while the latter laid the blame on Govern¬ 
ment. Assuredly, these inflammable people had heard of Gandhi’s 
propaganda of subverting the ‘satanic Government’, had their own 
domestic and economic troubles, and had exaggerated accounts of 
desecration of the Redaj. Government repressed their activities, 
prevented their leaders from approaching them, sb Government 
m.^er bolieved in the gospel of non-violence of the non-co-operators. 

An official communique issued by the Madras Govt, about this 
lime stated that seditious speeches were made and seditious 
pamphlets circulated. More than that, bodies of so-called volunteers 
were formed, given a kind of uniform, and in some cases armed with 
swords. 1 he Government admitted that it took no steps against 
■ he volunteers. It intended to proceed against the agitators, but 
h*foie anything was done the outbreak took place, They realised 
the fateful effect of inflammatory and specially religious propaganda 
amongst the Moplabs, But since they have nothing but force and 
strongth of arras to meet such a situation, repression was Btarted in 
t 1 ' early months of 1021. Excitement spread from village to village, 
“'■I the Karachi resolutions of July and innumerable other KhilaTat 
•mgB hold throughout July and August — all combined to fire the 
k,n 1 he exclusion by Govt, order of NCO leaders from tho 
territory prevented the creed of non-violence being preached. 

6 1 on- violnub and peaceful revolt all over India became a 
? u ^ '.nauean propaganda of violence and slaughter in Malabar— 
a, words, spears were secretly manufactured ; bands of despera- 
■s were collected, the unlettered priests preached their orthodox 
• trines ^ )ont Kaffir.s and Jehad, and preparations were ready to 
pr -1 aim ti-e Kingdom of Islam at war with the Kingdom of 
I,/' * .. . s ig n al for this outbreak was an attempt made by the 

1 tic .Magistrate of Malabar to arrest some Khibifat workers. 
j- c esulfc was that the Moplaha broke out into a fanatic rebellion 
agai 'at Govt, and fcub-equontly against the Hindu population as well. 
lf A ’ weie innunil.’rabie cases oi looting of Hindu houses, forced 



Moslem Rising & 



Atjy’21'3 THE MOPLAll OUTBREAK 

C jt^ rS *° Tl8 °* ^ nc ^ us an( ^ otber unmentionable atrocities cor 
o& ;uo tiindu population, men, women and children as a 
The facts in detail are as follows ; — 

• X-} boi t ,fc tho roadie of August 1921 serious agrarian trouble arose 

in JNilambur owing to the Hindu Zamindars making new disposition 
of tneir land. The Moplah tenants of Pookootur suffered great hard¬ 
ships. Privileges enjoyed for generations were taken away and this 
naturally provoked the fanatic tenants. Riot broke out in Nilambur. 
I he district authorities naturally sided with the rich land lords and 
the poor tenants had no relief. Their troubled state made them fit 
subjects for religious fanaticism, further roused by false stories of the 
success of the Khilafat agitation. On the fateful day, the 20th 
August 1921, the district Magistrate with a party of the Leinster 
Regiment arrived at Tiruvangadi, surrounded the mosque, and 
arrested three Moplah divines on the allegation of their having 
„ Moplahs. News of this soon spread. At once a crowd 
tJ.OOO Moplahs came by train from Tanur to Prapanagadi and the 
menb was at once sent out to moot them. They were dispersed by 
Another crowd had in the meanwhile collected at Tiruvangadi 
manded the priests back. They were met by Lewis gun and 
ne fire, Here 2 British officers were murdered, and the mob 
>otad the Railway station, cut the line, uprooted the rails, 
Railway buildings, levelled the embankment and demolished a 
lway culverts. In a couple of days Ernad Taluk rose in armed 
n and cut itself off on a n R jd ea f r0 m British territory, and 
jplahs declared a Khilafat Kingdom. Within thv? next few 
10,000 Moplahs raided Tirur, and created havoc in the 
^hbourhood, setting fire to tho Police station and the courts, 
idering all arms and ammunition and rooting up the rails. On 
21st the Nilambur palace was sacked ; people were slaughtered, 
records of a century burnt, the promises partly demolished and 
furnitures broken. Regular looting, especially of treasuries and 
.ice stations, commenced in Nilambur, Manjari, Malapuram, Tirur, 
Palghat and other places. Several Europeans were killed. Euro¬ 
pean planters had to flee beforo tho murderous mob. Hindu houses 
and temples were desecrated, blackmail levied and there were wild 
reports of Hindus being forcibly converted into the Moslem faith. 
On the 2Dth the Lrnad treasury was lootod and cash to tho extent 
of Rs. 6,00,000 went into rebel hands. On the 26th. tho “battle 
of Pookootur” w*;is fought for five hours, the moplahs having placed 
themselves in trenches fully armed with modern weapone. The 
engagement cost them 100 killed out ot a mob of some LOGO strong, 
while the British regiment sustained a few losses. Soon, however, 
British troops b^gau to pour into Malabar, a regular atampode 
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* loMvet? and on August 2Gth Martial Law was declare\S^tlu 
NTaV^Swtnhhr 1st Ali Musaliyar, the rebel loader of the Mdpjjlt-J 
surrandefrod with 40 men, and next day Kuutikoya Thangal, another 
Moplao leader, was arrested. Gradually open tight was put down in 
all the large stations, but the majority of Moplahs fled to the hiib 
and jungles of Malabar from which they came out for occasional 
raids and continued to conduct a guerilla warfare. 

In the interior of Palghat and Mannarghat trouble continued. 

A reign of terror prevailed, with pillage and arson committed every 
v.hore, especially in East Ernad, where Kunhabmad Haji declared 
himself an independent sovereign. At Allanallur, near Mannarghat, 
a serious skirmish occurred between the rebel gang and the British 
troops Hindus who did not actively help them were forcibly 
converted. The trouble raged on for months, the rebels raising 
their head again and again, as soon as marching columns of British 
troops had gono by. By the end of tho year the situation was well 
in hand. And by the 25th of February 1922 Martial Law and 
extra troops were withdrawn from Malabar. Throughout the r 
paign British troops suffered a casualty of less than a hundred ’ 
about 1,000 Moplahs were killed in action and tens of thousand- 
injured and captured. 

It is not yet possible to judge affairs of this period at M 
at their proper value. As in the Punjab in 1919, things hs 
during the Martial Law period in Malabar which do no credit 
administration. One glaring instance of cruelty of the adminis 
■ o which history rarely affords a parallel and by tho side of whi 
the alleged misdeeds of the Moplahs appear trivial, leaked o 
November 1921. This was the notorious Moplah train tragedy 
i a hundred prisoner.: were put in a closed and air tight gor 
i au a,J ^ despatched by rail ; when the door was opened GO 
% oniid suffocated to death and the rest on the point of dying. 


1 he Arrest of the Ali Brothers. 

# of the M °P ]flb territory sent a thrill of horror through- 

hi ' nbia. rom an outbreak against government it soon became 
war on Ml i.on-raoslems—Hindus Buffering the most. Wave after 
oi destitute Hindus left their all, even the life and honour of 
' worsen and children, and fled to Calicut and other asylums 
opon<3( or erofugeea. It wa also a terrible sot baok on tho N-C 0 
lovomen Moderate opinion and those who were not committed 
eunei for or agau ,t the N-C O were awed at the type of “ Swaraj" 
jV“I 80 \ Jal 1 At Simla high officials were scanning the poli- 

iirai -speeches o. the leaders to discover pa^sagea which could come 
uiidor the ordinary criminal law of the laud. Maulana Mahomed 
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• V ^ lcvtijg with M. Gandhi and their staff left Calcutta on 

September to visit Malabar whore they intended to pacify the iHofefc- 
pt&tfching their creed of non-violence. This was prevented, and 
on thoir way to Madras Mr. Mahomed Ali was arrested in the 
train at Waltair on September 14th. 1921. At first the arrest was 
made upon a warrant issued by the District Magistrate of Vizaga- 
patam to show cause why Mr. Ali should not be bound over to beep 
tho peace for one year under S. 107, 108, Cr. P. Code. On tho 17th, 
however he was released and at once re-arrested by the Bombay 
Police who had by this time arrived with a warrant of arrest and 
took him over to Karachi by a special train. For four days the 
nature of the charge for which tho arrest was made was kept a secret, 
and in the meantime other arrests followed. Mr. Shaukat Ali was 
arrested at the Bombay Kbilafat office ; Dr. S. Kitchlew was arrested 
at Simla, and Pir Ghulam Majid at Sind. Moulvi Hasan Ahmed and 
Moulana Nisar Ahmed were also brought over to Karachi. And, as 
if to show that it was not a rounding up of the Khilafat leaders 
alone in pursuance of the oternal principle of divide et impera , Shri 
Sankaracharya, a Hindu divine of great eminence, was also arrested. 
In a press-note issued by the Bombay Govt, on the 15th September 
it was announced that the arrests were sanctioned, with tho concur¬ 
rence of tho Govt, of India, for a resolution passed at the Karachi 
Khilafat Conference in July last in which Moslem troops wero alleged 
to bavo boon seduced to loave the Army and the celebrated Ulemas } 
Fatvja , since proscribed, wore circulated amongst Moslem troops. 

Leaving the great Moslem leader at Waltair, M. Gandhi, Mrs. 
Mahomed Ali and party then proceeded by the same train to Madras 
where on the 15th a large public meeting was addressed 
by M. Gandhi who said that the arrest had come as a god send, 
and implored every body to show his fitness by taking all repressioti 
with perfect calmness. Mrs. Mahomed Ali also addressed the meeting 
and said that she had asked her husband to go happily to 
prison promising him to aorve the country in his place. When the 
news of the arrest was Hashed all over tho country, perfect peace 
was observed everywhere ; there was not even tho much practised 
hartal at any place, and no commotion amongst the people in 
the mass. Mr. Gandhi was of courso not allowed to proceed to 
Malabar. 

Public meetings wero held almost all over tho country in 
all large places where the Ali Brothers and the other leaders 
were congratulated for their arrest, for suffering righteously in the 
cause of their religion and country, and tho self same Fatvja was 
read and re-read from a hundred platforms i nd circulated by word 
of mouth. On September 2utli tho Punjab Khilafat Committee 
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The Karachi resolution 

Lahore, joined by influential Sikh and Hindu citizen^^Nie 
ElffHJlemas of the Punjab expressed the opinion that if Govt.^eCd 
that day proscribe a Fatioa subscribed by 500 Ulemas of all India, 
no wonder that some day means would be found and excuse invented 
to proscribe the Holy Koran itself ! On the 2ist September the 
Central Khilafat Committee of India and the Jamiat-ul-Uhma-Hind 
met at Delhi under the presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan, where 
after a stormy debate Tesolutions were passed for printing copies of 
the Tatwa anew for distribution broad cast and calling upon every 
Ulema to announce to the country the religious injunctions of the 
toran in regard to that matter from every pulpit and platform, 
and for repeating the Karachi resolution at every meeting to be held 
by them thereafter. 

Ihe cue was at once taken up all over the country and the pro* 
secution readily proved in the hands of the people a powerful weapon 
*o stir up martyrdom of imprisonment for religious faith. On 
the 29th September a huge meeting of Delhi citizens was hold whero 
he Karachi resolution waB reiterated, all standing and repeating 
every word of the resolution,’ and extracts from the Fatwa regard¬ 
ing the service in the Army were distributed broadcast. As a 
result, several arrests were made, and men went to prison with 
leiigious zeal. Next day, another mass meeting was held at 
Lucknow convened by the Oudh Khilafat Committee. The Chair¬ 
man said that the commandment contained in the resolution stig¬ 
matised as criminal would only mean that the reading of the Koran 
was held to be a crime which no Moslem could swallow, whatever 
tbe consequences. Then he read the full text of the resolution. At 
once 10 thousand people sprang to their feet and repeated the whole 
* orU Pw word. So, too, at Cawnpore, Agra, Nagpur, Arrah, and 
. *7 P 1 08 in Northern India, in Bombay, Karachi, 

- y erabad (Sind), Madras, Tricbinopoly and other places of Moslem 
•' ^ y in South India, the same thing occurrod. On October 4th 

tb irr 10 ?' .including M. Gandhi and all the N-C a O leaders in 

MoQlflm \ ai l 1B8Uod tho followiD g manifesto expressing both the 
Moslem and the non-moslem view of the matter 

9t:i\*d m lb* Qov T, r?? c r^ n lht AU Brothcr8 and ofcher8 for the reasons 
1U21. we. in.. ,, 01 J ° mbay comiDUUIt l ue f “ ICth September, 

that »t ia'the inherent « T ,nrtlv,d “ al fa P aoit r- do.ir,. to state 

about tbe propriety nf \ * l to express his opinion without restraint 

employ of tbe Govnm Ut ze * 15 offering their services to, or remaining in the 
cm010^^,^ Government whether in the civil or the Military department. 

dignity for any Indian * ** ° UI -, opm,on thafc U ie contrary to national 

® * ° au y Indian to serve as a civilian, and more esocciallv as -v , 

"^ eI . ?“‘'j m rt 0f °° 7crnmenl wh,cb Das brought about India’s economic, morai 
rZ, ' . j g , n,laUOn auJ •" l "* ha “ soldiery and the {£ 

. . r t. ng national aspirations, as, tor instanue, at 'ha time of the RoWlatt Act 
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and which ha9 used the soldiers for crushing the liberty of thg^iibs, 
b^ikjlgyptians, the Turks, and other nations who have done no harm to Itdpl J 
‘‘We are also of opinion that it is the dnfcy of every Indian soldier and 
civilian to Bever his connection with the Government and find some other means 
of livelihood. 

The Congress Committee Resolution. 

On October 5th, an important meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress was held in Bombay and aiTirmed the last 
manifesto. The following resolutions were passed : — 

“Ihe Working Committee congratulate the Ali Brothers and companions 
upon their prosecution, and having considered the Karachi Khilafat Conference 
resolution regarding military service under Government, the Working Committee 
iB of opinion that the resolution virtually re-affirms the principal laid down by 
the Calcutta Special Congress and the Nagpur Congress last year that it is 
contrary to national dignity and national interest for any Ind>an to engage or 
remain in Government service in any capacity whatsoever. The Working 
Committee has been only deferred from calling out the soldiers and civilians in 
the name of the Congress because the Congress iB not y^et ready to support thoBe 
Government servants who may leave Govt, service and who may not be able 
themselves to find means of livelihood. The Committee, however, is of opinion 
that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress N-C-0 resolution, it is the clear 
duty of Government employee, whether soldier or civilian, who can support 
himself without Congress assistance, to leave such service The Committee 
draws the attention of all Indian soldiers and police to the fact that carding and 
hand-weaving afford them, by undergoing training for a brief period, honourable 
nnaus of independent livelihood. The Committee further is of opinion that the 
masons given for the prosecution with reference to the Karachi resolution 
constitute undue interference with religious liberty. 

“ The Working Committee, regrets that the boycott of foreign cloth while it 
has made considerable progress during the last two months, has not been to 
complete and appeals to the Congress organisations to put forth special efforts. 

11 The Working Committee considers it not pofsible to authorise anv plan 
of general civil disobedience in aDy Congress district or province where iffctivc 
boycott of foreign cloth bad not been brought about- and spinning and weaving 
hod not been developed so as to produce sufficient “ Kbadi M for the wants of the 
district. The Committee, however, authorises civil disobedience by individuals 
who may bo prevented in the prosecution of Swadeshi propaganda, provided it is 
done under the anthority of the Provincial Committee and that the Provincial 
Congress Committee is assured of non-violent atmosphere being retained. 

" Tlie Working Committee 1 b of opinion that on the day of landing of His 

Royal Highness the Prince of WaleB there bhould be a general voluntary hartal 
throughout India and. as to the effective boycott of any public welcome to HiB 
Royal HighncsB during his visit to the different cities of India, the Working 
Committee leaveB the arrangements in the hands of respective Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committees. 


Foreign Policy of the Indian People. 

“ With reference to the resolution on the foreign policy referred specially by 
the All India Congress Committee held at Bombay in July to the WorkiDg 
Committee, the latter is of opinion that the CongrefiB should let it be known to 
neighbouring and other states : — 

(A) that- the Government of India in no wav represent Indian opinion 


THE KARACHI TRIAL [safQtL, 

i * »nd*4l-%ir .[ftilicy tias been traditionally guided by the consideration nott. f 
\* ; JKdS|»E jrndm, undef subjection than of protecting her borders. | 1 ^ j 

[ttl That India aB a Bclf-governing country can have nothing to fear rrorr 
tbeJiMgttnuTing States or any State, as her people have no designs upon any 
of them and hence no intention of establishing any trade relations hostile 
to or not desired by the peoples of such States, and the people of India regard 
most treaties entered into with the Imperial Government by the. neighbouring 
States as mainly designed by the latter to perpetuate the exploitation of Indiaby 
Imperial powers, and would therefore urge the States having no ill-will against 
the people of India and having no desire to injure her iu<e. '' to refrain 
from entering into any treaty with the Imperial Powers. 

“ The Committee wishes to assure Mussalman States also that when India 
lias attained self-Government, her Foreign Policy will naturally be always 
guided so as to respect icligious obligations imposed upon Mussalraans by Islam. 
Whilst such is the view of the Working Committee on the Foreign Policy, the 
Committee is unwilling to let it go forth as the opinion of the All India 
CongTi a Committee without its being fully discussed by the public and adopted 
at n meeting of the latter. The Committee, therefore, authorises the Secretary 
to circulate its opinion to the Press as a draft prepared for public criticism and 
fnr submission to the All India Congrees Committee’s adoption,’’ 


The Karachi Trial. 

The great State trial of the Ali Brothers and 5 others opened 
at Karachi on September 26th. It was rumoured that the Lew 
Member of the Govt, of India, Dr. Sapru (now Sir Tejbahadur), 
was for charging them for the capital offence of sedition but that 
the Advocate-General was opposed to it for want of evidonce.and the j 
Ministers of the Bombay Government were against any drastic 
action. After the formal recording of evidence by the Magistrate, 
charges were drawn up of seducing tioops and the accused were com- 
mitied to the sossiona. Certain irregularities vitiated the strictly 
legal proceedings but in such cases no notice of mere formalities 
c'u\lil bo taken. The sessions trial bogan on the 2 4th October and 
occupied the next 6 days. A fresh supplementary charge of sedition 
v»u 3 here entered against Mr. Mahomed Ali in spite of protest 
that no evidenoe had been recorded in the lower court. 

All the accused, acting upon their principle of non co-operation, 
refused to defend themselves, and to recognise the court to have any 
jurisdiction to try them, but they simply made long statements ex¬ 
plaining their course of public action, and said that they were follow¬ 
ing their religion in doing as they did. The statement made by Mr- 
Mahomed Ali was by far the moat important and put forth the posi¬ 
tion of Islam. This is given in the following pages. The jury 
selected consisted of 3 Christians and 2 Hindus, recruited from tho 
public of Karachi, and it is significant that 2 among them were from 
the firm of the Ralli Brothers whose proprietor was then a minister 
of tho Greek Govt and an avowed enemy of Islam, 
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C. 8- Mahomed All’s Statement at the Karachi 

• r ?» nr i ,e ° f “ lo " g st!ltemell t made at the request of the 

for the resolution Ma ^. omed Ali after accepting full responsibility 
tor the resolution, the subject matter of the charge, said 

baratePr *° 1 °° t ^ a t’ u "' ess Government has been made deli- 

at Gokal the drift Of that and a similar resolution 

«n« fk ’ k ,8, * le a " n o f Government itself to put false stress 
" * a ™,^ Pa h r 0 1 ? resolution as their justification for betray- 

regarding our prosecnHon. “bu" thS^hiS^ “°" th °' the ^j C * TOy 
lifrJA fn .in , ;.i, :* u h , cnu 18 hls own concern and I have 

it has ■ Ji in*' ^ *«J 0T 0nCe 

what it can in defence of the Sth.Jt w 1 Jfif , *» Ind * a \° d ° 
the time of the Gokak and Karachi Conferences J that ^ 

matter of touch and go” with regard i 0 ro nj i c l 0nly a 
by the British against the defenders of 7 e l,Mt ‘ s 

r b# British Government J* J 

and to get destroyed in its characteristic fashion through third 
parties. Indian Mussalmans who had given a warning to this 
Government were fast losing patience and wo feared that the peace 
of India might bo disturbed in vain attempts by the more ardent if 
not the more imperious amongst our coreligionists in this country 

ZfiStto b Kb5r M6nt " re?PeCt th6ir re,i « i0 - °bligatlons 

“We realised our responsibly to God and man and diverted 
p he wandering attention of excited Mussalmans into a fruitfu 
channel. We warned Government of two things, firstly of the 
commencement of civil disobedience in concert with the Congress 
^ secondly '" December next at a forthcoming session of the 
Congress of the Deelaration o Indian iresdom and the establish- 
met of Republic Hi India These two wore to be contingent on 
s '• f e 0 P e “ l " g of h ° st ' b 'ties by the Bri.ish-wbetber secretly or 
openly, whether directly or through the Greeks-against the 
remnant of the temporal power of Islam. Every newspaper in the 
country, co operator or non co operator, discussed the question of 
the Indian Republic looming lu the distance, and I do not know 
" anyone discussed in the public the question of the Indian Army 
which, as is clear from wordings of both the resolutions, is only 
inci lentally involved. 500 of the most distinguished Ulemas of the 
Muslims of India had several months previously issued a most clear 
and unambiguous religious pronouncement with regard to non oo- 
operation including tbe questions of membership o! the Legislative 
13 
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oil, practice at the bar, education in Government-aided 
an ■ honorary offices and of course services under 
ment ether as soldier or as civilian. If it was said that the 

Karachi and Gokak Conferences were held mainly to ask these poor 
title-holders, who had purchased their title by the sale of much 
honour and hugged them to their bosoms, it would have been hardly 
more ridiculous than this belated attempt to discover a conspiracy 
to tamper with the loyalty of our loyal troops. I say “hardly more 
ridioulous than this”, for, whereas 1 despair of these title-holders, 

1 have every hope from our loyal soldiers. Government have not 
spared the humiliation of giving them a compliment even in its last 
cominuuique regarding our intended prosecution and the extent to 
which that compliment is well deserved is also the extent of the 
demoralisation brought in a religious people by an irreligious 
Government, and if that compliment has been truly paid, l make 
the abject confession that it is the Karma (our misdeeds) and our 
gross negligence of our poor brothers in the Army which is coming 
home to chastise us in the hour of our need ; but we cannot neglect 
our hunger-stricken unsophisticated brothers any longer, and 
although 1 was absolutely ignorant of the existence of the leaflet 
sent to the Mussalmans in the army, called ‘officers’ only by way of 
euphemism, I am glad I hat the Association of the Ulemas i 3 at long 
’ast carrying the message of God to the Indian Army. I may 
correct myeelf as I am informed that the Jamiat-ul-Ulema denies 
naving issued these leaflets to the Indian Army but l trust they will 
soon convert the forgery into a fact. 

Now, Sir, I should like to say that in 1858 when there 
* ,ieen a mutiny io this country involving the Indian Army, 
t. m main issue was a religious one. Queen Victoria who assumed 
ro\n& ot administration for the first time issued a Proclamation 
in u * er t0 paci *y aiJ d reassure the peoplo. A curious incident is 
woi i mentioning about this Proclamation. Along with titles of the 
England is the significant title “ Defender of 
, i iai n'- i h 0 Prime Minister of those days, perhaps as adroit 
'* i ‘ nme s mister of these days, was in hope that in the Indian 
• ‘ ‘ lon ' r Ha significant translation would appear as protector of 

religion go norally, but he was told by experts in vernacular that it 
as jus ^ a e to oonvey to the Indian mind the idea of this special 
ueau an. c lampion of a creed antagonistic to the creed of the 
coun r*. oo long Lord Derby was inclined to omit it but bo sought 
JU * ‘ l *' r j° Queou herself. She resolutely refused. Lord 
Derby himself redruftod tho Proclamation and here is tho very first 
paragraph therein relating to tho obligations of the Queen towards 
the people of India in which she rays 1 “ By the blessings of 
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A! „ ^ God shell faithfully and conscientiouly fulfil. vsa 3 
0llr religion and runs as follows.—** Firmly relyu 
® e i: . tho truth of Christianity and acknowledging the solace of 
i iiginn } we disclaim the desire to impose our convictions on any of 

our subjects. And ye t for two days and a half, my friend, the 

;'TZ t V. • e * ,a ~ tbe Crown, has been trying to impose convictions, 

1 * , 1 W W ]0se certainly not ours, on six very good Musal- 

mans and one very Rood Hindu. The proclamation adds : “Wo 

declare ,t to be our Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in any 

wise avoure , none mo osted or disquieted by reason of their religi 

g.ous faith or observances But that all shall alike enjoy the equal 

and impartial protection of the Iaw ” u t l * 

to do ut} Jaw » wtnch I hope you are going 

It goes on to say-' 1 And We do strictly charge and eniom all 
those who may be in authority under us that • J 

interference with the religious belief or Arshin of«Iv"t ^ V 
.leets on pain of our highest displeasure.” The first authorit^mom 

tioned in tbe Proclamation is the Governor General himself, and I 

understand that tt is with bis concurrence that we have been moles 
ted and disquieted by roason of our religious faith. 

“ A1) raen have enjoyed tbe protection of the law The law 
itself had been administered without disrespect to any creed or 
casto, or to tbe usages and ideas rooted in your civilization When 
the present Sovereign of India ascended the throne, ho issued a 
letter to the Princes and people of India, on the 24th May 1910 in 
the course of which he said referring to the two Proclamations from 
which I have cited All these are the charters of the noble and 
benignant spirit of tbe Impartial Rule,” and by that spirit this is 
the protection of the law that we are enjoying. N 0 Sovereign can 
survey the labours of his Government any louger with a clear pnzo or 
with good conscience, and these poor charters will only servo to 
mock the noble and benignant spirit of the Imperial Rule which 
seeks to-day to impose heathen convictione on a believing people 
and would lead them to look upon God as a figure-head and not as 
the one real fact of our daily existence. For, after all, what is the 
meaning of this precious prosecution 1 hy whose convictions we, 
the Hindus and Mussalmaus of India, are to be guided 1 Speaking 
as a Mussulman, if I am supposed to have erred from ihe right path, 
the only way to convince me of my error is to refer me to the Holy 
^uuran, or the authentic traditions of the last of the Prophet-, (on 
whom be peaoo and God’s benedictions), or to the religion.’, pro¬ 
nouncements of recognised Mussulman divines, paafc mid proseni, 
''’hich purport to be based on thopp two original sourens of Ulamm 
1 ’thoriry, id I contend that I havi uat erred, only because all 
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r ^Pl> 0US authority demands from me in the present circm 
tlW^recise action for which a Government that does not lik 
Wq^atanic is prosecuting me to-day. That which I neglect 
becomes a deadly sin, and is yet a crime when I do not neglect it— 
how am I to consider my action in this country 1 I must either be 
a sinner or a criminal, and like one British Prime Minister of Eastern 
origin, and like the Secretary of State and Viceroy of to-day, 1 like 
to be on the side of the angels. Islam recognises One Sovereignty 
of God, which is supreme, unconditioned, indivisible and inalienable. 
This can be seen from the following discourse of the Prophet Yusuf 
(on whom he peace) with his fellow prisoners, in the twelfth chapter 
of the Holy Qnnran,—" Ob my fellow-prisoners, are sundry lords 
better or the One All controlling God 1 Yo serve not besides 
Him other than the names which ye have named and your fathers." 
(rod hath sent, down therefore no warrant. There is no Government 
mu Gods. He hath commanded that yo serve none but His Own- 
keU. this is the right religion, but the great part of men know it 
” oi ’ I am afraid that is even more true to-day, when the poor 
fcubedar-Major is called upon by the Officer Commanding to ignore 
the very first duty he owes to his Maker. The Sovereignty of God 
■•as carried on in His name, from time to time, among various 
trines and peoples by the Prophets sent down to them, and when 
Mahomet departed from this world as the last of the Prophots, after 
awng brought the final message of God’s peace to all mankind, 

• • « ° ,lcnv ed by his Khulara or successors, who were entitled 

,I° f u he f aUhful ” (Amir Kashim). They continued 
according t°" tb ’ 8 ^ The , ' resent Commander of the Faithful, 
Turkr l TW ba,n * Hl8 Im P eril1 Mujwty the Sultan of 

nr soldier '„l! ^'wance that the Mussalman, whether civilian 
t ri - lt i on ' , hor 1,vlnR n " der a Moslem or non-Moslem ad rain is- 

ftlleeianne to Pod c, \ mma, ' ded by ,h * w °r«l of the Quoran, is his 
roans, the chief ° th ““ !" authority a ">o»K the Mussal- 

nrophet, .... „ mentioned be in-, of , , the 

Mm-..- latter his' I Commander of tho faithful.” But to 

)» ror ,het i- -.Wrli ” nl . e8, hi3 al * e * ianB0 fo hi* Cod and his 

n''cording th In It * 1 ' condlf,onal allegiance, is the following 
women' ' oi v f °, Ur ni C aP L er ° f the Q»«™ untied 1 Nisar or 
in authoritv f ' b 11 ’ ob[,y God ' tb « Prophec and those who are 

;r;::gy~ y «,„ 7 b t ! 

dov’’ TV, • ,l ' v ’* pro P bot ]t ? e believed God till the lei; 
‘•Commander’ of the Z Z 

wTrrf^vss^frs: ?. * 

” I, not 01!, ntnad bat <■ rer, aired to rotor tb; auli-r in di ; ots 
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\ tyimsolf and the highest human authority that he rerc 

to ?&y v tO the arbitrament of the “Eloly Quoran” 
x <toadftfcm6 of the Prophet. This is the central 

w ,.ch is summed up in the well known “Kalema” u. tlccu .... ........ 

iHa lilha Mahermcd llcsutilla”. —“There is no God but God and Maho 
mod is Bis Prophet.” This Doctrine of Unity is not a mathematical 
formula elaborated by abstruse thinkors, but a work-a day, belief of 
every Mussalman, learned or unletterod. It was to test the clear¬ 
ness am. purity of bis belief that Khalifa Umar one day turned to 
the congregation assembled in the mosque for the service be was con 
ducting, and asked them what they would do if ho, who was by far 
the greatest conqueror amongst the successors of the Prophet, 
commanded them to do anything that was against the Command¬ 
ments of God and tho traditions of the Prophet ; and the only 

proper answer for a Muslim to give to such a • u 

tt at; ,„l a u lc , 6 LU sucn a question was given by 

Hazrat All, who himself subsequently became tbe Khalifa,—that if 
Hazrat Omar did command such an infraction of tho law of God 
he, All, who bad sworn an allegiance to him as his Khalifa would 
unhesitatingly cut oil his head. I believo a similar contingency 
arose in the course of British rule, not in India but in England 
when the Puritans knocked off the head of a King who very much 
believed in the divino right of Kings. 

“Mussulmans have before 1 his also, and elsewhere too, lived in 
peaceful subjection under the non-Moslem administration but tho 
unalterable rule is and has always been that as Mussalmans they can 
obey only such laws and orders issued by their secular rulers as do 
not involve disobedience to the oummandments of God who, in thu 
expressive language of tho Holy Quoran, is The All Ruling Ruler. 
These very clear and rigidly defir,ito limits of obedience are not, laid 
down with regard to the authority 0 f non-Muslim administration 
only. On the contrary thoy are of universal application, and cau 
neither he enlarged nor reduced m any caso. Neithor Hib Highness 
tho Nawab of Rampur, my own Sovereign, nor His Exalted High¬ 
ness the Nizam, nor oven His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of 
Turkey dare demand from His Muslim subjects obedience to such 
commands of his as transgross the laws of Islam. A further exposi¬ 
tion of the principle is provided by the following among other 
authentic traditions of the Prophet. 

"For a Muesalman to hear ig to obey whother ho likea what is 
ordained or ho does not like it, provided it does not ordain aught 
f bat constitute divine disobndienoe. And if hois ordained aught 
that constitutes divine disobedience, there is neither hearing nor 
obedience i\ due in aught tha^ constitute di ' ^ dirobodvnoo 
obedience la due only to that which is righteous. The Bamo idea ie 
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eiSeaslei' in ( another tradition oi the Prophet tho logic of 
“ No obedienco is due to a creature of God 
ufytrtves disobedience to the Creator Himself.” A due warning 
c ultimate consequence to which tho anti-Khilafat and anti- 
Islamic policy of Mr, Lloyd George’s Government was driving was 
given by the Muslims of India, by the Indian Khilafat Delegation, 
of which I had tho honour to be tho head. The last mentioned 
tradition was cited more than once, and also in the course of the 
interview which the Delegation had with him at 10, Downing Street 
on the 19th March 1920. There is, therefore, nothing in the action 
oi Indian Mussulmans generally, or ourselves particularly, that should 
havo corao as a surprise to the Government. We owed a duty to 
God and we owed a duty to tho Empire in the last resort. When 
the demands of tho Imperial Government came into direct conflict 
with the demans of the universal Government of God, as Mussal- 
man8 we could only obey God and are endeavouring to do so to the 
best of our humble capacity. A Mussalman’s affection and disaffec¬ 
tion are alike regulated by Divine pleasure. As the prophet said 
Love is in God, Hate is in God” So long as the Mussulmans 
o^f India had not been forcibly driven to believe that the British 
Government was the enemy of God and tho enemy of Islam they 
remained loyal to it through thick and thin. My grandfather served 
1|J tli G Mutiny. Their loyalty was carried to such a length that 
it was often made, and not always without reason, a reproach on 
them by the sister communities in India. But they have now been 
convinced of tho hostility of the Government to their faith, as well 
as to their country, by the policy pursued for more than a decade 
oy th-Government with regard to Islamic States, and particularly 
ine ivtiiI af at, to which every Mussulman owes allegiance as u part 
m his creed During the last war, which bo far as the Khilafat is 
-om.crned baa not yet ceased, pledges solemnly given by tho Gov¬ 
ernment regarding the freedom of the Holy Places of Islam, which 
ftiu territories and not buildings, from attack and molestation, and 
the retention hy the Khalifa of his capital in Constantinople and 

. ‘ . al [ d Smyrna, have been broken with the same light hearted 

1 . Wl 1 w ; • “ th ° religious obligations of the Mussulmans, on tho 
** 1 / rot, koc for which Muslim loyalty has always been baaed, when 
(y were compelled to fight against, tho Muslim armies of the 


1 -o'-—-- wi cue 

* * 1, wa9 dune ov cti aftnr the declaration of Jehad and 

our terr jr-sti lokori warriors were packed off to fight in what respon- 
V v . them*.: ••<!*. including the Prime Minister and Mr 

Vinston t.hurchtll, (h*o Minister of Marine, characterised as a 
Crusade. That Crusade still continues, and new Christian recruits 
;cOt; eultrud by Lbc (anvorrirwent to carry tho Crueade iuto the 
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h^la^s °f Turks in the persons of the Greeks wh 
for the Greek invasion of Turkey in contravention! 
x ^erm , s5^f the armistice, and it has in many ways, both open and 
secret, assisted the Greeks who are also responsible for the shame¬ 
less and nameless atrocities which they have indubitably prepetrated 
on the showing of the Allied Commission of Inquiry. If Indian 
Mussalmans had a more effective force at their command to try 
conclusions with the Government, they would have been obliged 
to-day by the Islamic law, if they chose to remain Moslems, to 
declare a Holy War against it, and this dispute of ours would then 
have been in the course of settlement at a very different place from 
Khalikdana. But in the regrettable absence of such force, such of 
thorn as can arrange to leave the country are requested by the same 
law to migrate to a safer land where no Crown Prosecutor would 
molest or disquiet their religious faith, though, of course, only with 
a view to return to it after they had freed their country and made 
it safe for the undisturbed worship of God. 

Crown Counsel—Section 342 Cr. P, Code lays down that the 
accused shall get the chance to make a statement explaining the 
evidence in the case. 


Mr. Mahomed Ali—Alter all I am explaining my case and 
making the evidence clear. I demand of every Muasalman that he 
would do bis duty towards God first, and his Sovereign next. That 
is the charge laid against me and I am explaining away that charge. 
I am making no speech. I am making a statement of religious law 
by which L have been bound to go. The punishment has to be 
given to me. Mr. Smart would not be hanged for the charge ; it 
is I who will go to the gallows. Am I to follow God or your laws? 
Are the Proclamations of Queen Victoria, King Edward, King 
George mere scraps of paper? With the resolution pertaining to 
the army and troops I am now dealing. 1 am sure there is nothing 
■rrolavant in my statement. 

[He then continued with his statement —] 

But in June 1920, the Central Khilafat Committee in accor* 
fiance with the Laws of Islam and in consultation with some leading 
compatriots of oura of other faiths decided upon a course of action 
which gave the Mussalmans hope of early emancipation without 
having to wage war against Government or to migrate to another 
country. They resolved that they would, to begin with, cease to 
co operate with Government, and thi. way, while incidentally help* 
j 11,g to V )ara b8o the administration, they would no longer bo a parly 
to Mich hostile action as Government still continued to take against 
tho Khilafat and Islam. This plan of Non-co-operation wan based 
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well-known Islamic doctrine of “Tark Mawalat” 


be 

’tfnple authority in the Holy Quoran itself, not to 
K'kbp.^tjiperous authentic traditions of the Prophet on the subject. 
Only a fe.v passages from the Holy Quoran are hero cited : — 

[Here follows a long question from the Quoran] 

These verses, it may be here mentioned, were revealed when, 
on the eve of the conquest of Mecca, a companion of the Prophet 
Hatebibu i abi-Baltaa, had by a letter which was intercepted sought 
to advise the Mecca infidels to be on their guard merely because he 
wished thereby to induce them to treat his family, with was still at 
Mecci, with kindness. The verses laying down a very different 
course of conduct with regard to the relation of Mussalmane with a 
diiTerent class of non-Muslims to those warring against Islam aro 
Baid to have been revealed with reference to the action of Hazrat 
A?mi, tho daughter of Hazrat Abubakar and sister of the Prophet’s 
wife Hazrat Ayesha, who had gone so far in her renunciation of 
her own mother who was still an Unbeliever that she had not oily 
refused to accept the presents which her mother had brought to her 
but had eve?) denied her admittance. Both these incidents indicate 
the rigidly fixed limits of a Muslim’s relations with non-Muslims, 
distinguishing clearly between each non Muslims as war against 
\hem on account of their religion and dispossess thorn of their home¬ 
land-, and such others a3 do not. Since the British Government so 
obviously falls in the first category, co operation or friendly relations 
vrilh it is not possible for a Mussalman. 

u Uw more passages from the Holy Quoran were cited here on the 
subject just to indicate that thire is no lack of them,] 

ihere are, besides these, many more verses in the Holy Quoran 
Uself, not to mention the Traditions of tho Prophet, every one of 
which orbida a Mussalman, on pain of the wrath of God and the 
moB gi QvouB Hell, to maintain relations of amity and friendship, 
muc ess rendering assistance to or co operating, with such Non- 
Moslems as are at war with Moslems, and oppose God and his 
post o, whicn is precisely the case hare. Indeed, so rigid is the 
i!i !' 01 this behalf that Mussulmans are forbiddon even to 

a-si. t each other in aught that is unrighteous. Says the Holy 
Quoran: Assist each other in righteousness and God fearing, but 
assist not each other in sin and transgression.’ 

1 hese being the limits of co operation even among Mussalmans 
themselves, how is it to be supposed that co-operation will be 
permiViblo with Infidels waging war against Islam and the dofondors 
uf Islam as Government is domg to this day, and co-operation too 
in waging that very war itself 1 Five hundred of the most dieting- 
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S Si e d Ulemas of Islam in India issued a juridical pronounce 
Wiri.t/it months before the Karachi Kbilafat Conference ws 
thougi.t of by anybody in India. But all of a sudden, when the 
shameless effort of the Government to twist our statement regarding 
non violonce into a recantation and abject surrender for fear of 
prosecution failed so ignominiously through the persistence of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the incidental mention of the Army in the resolu¬ 
tion of the Karachi Conference was pounced upon by Government 
as subsequent to the Gaudhi-Reading interviews, and lo and behold 
the ratica of the Ulemas was declared forfeited of His Majesty, 
a ter perhaps half a million copies thereof bad been distributed all 
over India by various provincial and local bodies in addition to the 
central organisations themselves. Not by such tricks, I submit, can 
ihree hundred and twenty millions be ruled in the twentieth century. 

And on what is the Fatwa of these five hundred divines based ? 
t'n the clearest and most emphatic commands contained in the Iioly 
Cuoran which prescribes the severest sanctions, and on the repeated 
testimony of the Prophet’s most authentic Traditions, I do not 
think 1 can do hotter thon cito both without argument or comment 
of my own, for none is really necessary. 

(Mere followed another citation, rp. infiikla.) 

And this Infidel Government prosecutes six Mussalmaus and 
a Hindu of recognised sanctity for calling upon Mussalmans to 
respect the sanctity of Moslem life and Moslem property that is 
greater than the sanctity of the Holy of Holies, after having out¬ 
raged the sanctity of both ! 


‘It is to this infidelity that Government still continues to 
invite Moslem soldiers, and when we remind them of this solemn 
warning of the Prophet on so solemn an occasion, a Government 
"Inch desire us to disregard even the Prophet’s dying injunctioe 
regarding the elimination of all non Moslem control from thf 
J ixirat-ul Arab, prosecutes us iuspite of all the Proclamation ot 
all British Sovereigns who have solemnly disclaimed alike the rigliu 
iind the desire of imposing their own convictions on us. 

“1 will only mention one fact which should bring the law of 
Glam home to all. The Sepoy Mutiny after which the Queen’* 
Proclamation was issued had originated with greased cartridges in 
which cow’s and swine's urease was believed to be mixed. But 
Islamic law, according to tho best authorities which I can cite, not 
only permits a Moslem to lake swine’s flesh if he is in ca^o of refusal 
threatened with death, but lays it down ho would die a sinnoi if he 
refused it, but if ho is threatened with death unless ho slays another 
Mnslem hn must refuse —He may, in like circumstances, even rc«<’;r 
Islam, if he continues to ho a believer at heart : but he htu't not sia?i 
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[•\(t££$o?km. And yet a Government which is so tender hs 

toWifcrti bcforo enlistment wherlier th^y object, to vaccinatum HT J 
vaccination, would compel a Moslem to do something worse 
than apoBtusise or eat pork If there is any value in the boast of 
toleration and in the Proclamations of three Sovereigns, then we 
have performed religious and legal duty in calling upon Muslim 
soldiers in these circumstances to withdraw from the Army, and are 
neither sinners nor criminals.” 


The End of the Trial 

The trial ended on November lat. 1921, The prosecution relied 
mainly on the second paragraph of the 6th resolution passed at the 
Khilafat Conference in Karachi on July 9th 1921. Tbo charges against 
the accused were (l) the major charge under section 120B read with 
section 131 i. e., being parties to a criminal conspiracy to seduce 
Mussulman officers and soldiers in His Majesty’s Army from their 
duty ; and (2) the minor charge under section 505 read with sections 
109 and 107 i e. with making a statement or abetting in the same 
with intent or likely to cause Mussalman officers and soldiers in the 
Army to disregard or fail in their duty. The minimum punishment 
provided by the sections are transportation for life under the first set, 
it it wan held that there was a conspiracy to attempt to seduce 
troops ; and if it was held that the leaflets were not sent by any 
member of the conspiracy it) pursuance of that conspiracy, the maxi- 
mum punishment would then be seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
T T nder the second set of charges the punishment provided are 2 and 3 
yearB respectively. 

Addressing the jury, the Judge said that the jury must dismiss 
from their minds anything which might havo appeared in the 
papers al>out the Khilafat agitation. Some of the accused seemod 
learned and pious men and all seemed esteemed citizens to whom 
i.io country would owe much if they followed the right path, and 
Islam and the Empire and this country might have been profited 
by them had 'hoy not taken up the attitude they bad done. Yet 
they could not but deeply regret that Borne of the accused were at 
i be bar in this court instead of being high in the service or the 
councils of His Majesty. They must not, however, let that make 
Hiem swerve from the path of the duty according to the law of 
the land and the evidence before the court. 

The Verdict of the Jury 

1 he Jury then retired to consider their verdict and returned 
after an absence of two hours and a half. A large oxpectant crowd 
had now gathered in the court anxious to hoar the end of tbo case. 
The verdict of the jury was unanimous in holding all the accused 
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n® guilty under the two onspiracy charges, that is, 
t&^cbafi/es under section 120 3 read with section 131, 
of the Jurors held that accused number one was guilty under section 
trarand accused numbers two to five and number seven guilty under 
section 505 with seciion 109. They also found accused number 
fne guilty under section 117 I. P. C. and accused numbers two to 
five and number seven guilty utfjer section 117 read with 
Boctiov.] 109. The filth juror returned a verdict of “not guilty 5 ' 
against all the accused. 

With' regard to accused number Bharaty Krishna Tirtbaji, 
the jury unanimously hold him not guilty, giving him the benefit 
of doubt. 

The sentence pronounced by the Judge was that be was not 
inclined to disagree with the verdict of the majority of the assessors. 
He acquitted accused number six, Bbanti Krishna Trithaji, on all 
the charges and convic*©d oil tho remaining six accused on the 
charges in accordance with the verdict of the assessors and sen¬ 
tenced them each to two years’ rigorous imprisonment on each 
of the charges, tho sentences to run concurrently in all cases. 

No sooner was the sontonco delivered than a tumult broke 
out and the court at once ceased to bo a court any longer, though 
tbo judge still continued seated on the bench. Uproarious cries of 
Mahatma Gandhi hi Jai and Montana Mahomed AM hi Jai were raised 
and the whole crowd made a rush around the accused. Mr. Mabo 
med Ali got up and raising his voice above the din shouted that 


they would bo free men under Swaraj before the expiry of the 
sentence, After a minute he added, addresnng tbo judge : Let mo 
tel] you extra judicially that the opinion you expressed on the 
religious questions are wrong. 

1 he scone outside tho court premises was one of similar excite¬ 
ment but on a very largo scale. Thousands of people who bad been 
waiting ior hours to hear the sentence, made a rush forward and 
began wildly to cheer the prison-van ns it disappeared out of sight. 
The acquitted Swarni was next tho object of attraction. A party 
of Hindus and Mabomedans equipped with the paraphernalia 
requisite fer taking the Swami in procession was wailing outside in 
readiness as they had anticipated his acquittal. This party was 
admitted into the court premises at once and the Swami was takeu 
in procession through the streets followed by largo cheering crowds. 

The Moral Effect produced 


The Great State trial ei led a? was expected. The conviction 
C the accused was a foregone conclusion. What really surprised 
tho public was the verdict of “not guii y }i on the more serious 
of tbo charges. In view ot this verdiot the Btill more soriou* 
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THE MORAL EFFECT 

cfcjtige^>F sedition launched against . 

yw i i hd ra w ri by the Government. The trial was uniqtarJ^ 
^she K .bf^ory of political trials in India. The accused for the 6rst 
tim^ throw aside rhe laws of the bureaucracy and tool; their stand 
on the e.ernal law3 of religion to vindicate themselves. At tho 
same time they set at naught wyth contempt. i he dignity, the aiiGno- 
rity and the prestige of Brineh Courts. They put point-blanlc the 
momentous issue, which u 0 accused ever did before, whether tho 
laws of tho Briri h Government were to be held superior to their 
religious laws: why Fhonld the people of India be bound by the 
laws of a foreign government in tho making of which not they but 
th.- fnni'ii government had r he (jetermining authority 7 Mr. Mahomed 
Ali made r dear that tho Government of India was not established 
by law as i J claimed for. Indians had no hand in passing laws. It 
was a Government established hy might of arms and which ex¬ 
torted obedience by force or show of force. Tho proceedings in the 
omirt for once smashed the authority and prestige of British Courts 
of Justice. More than all the agitation set up by the Khilafatists, 
the dehance and fearlessness of the great leaders in the dock helped to 
produce an atmosphere of infection making the people think much 
legs of the might of the British Raj than they wore wont to do. 

Stand up,”—“we won’t”; “sit down,”—“we won’t”; “don’^ 

! '' w ® ^vould”; “1 shall band you over to the Police”—“do so”; 

1 ill punish you for contempt of court”— “do punish”; — these 

similar dialogues between the court and the accused, and in 
very one of which it was the court who hid to yield, revealed to 
fhe people with a clearness hitherto unat.tempted what they are 
can •!* of doing jf they can once got rid of that attitude of mind on 
which re^sts the power of the bureaucracy, namely, fear of punish* 
m^nt, Aot once or twice but several times at t! instance of the 
court, 1 oiipnrintendonfc of Police bar] approached the defying and 

truculent accused to enforce obedience to fh cor,:-.’ >rdor, but as 
11158 h old* stayed behind and as many times the 
couri w is former] tn oat his own order and three.*:. Inspite of the 
whole phynca force of the Stale behind the Judge, he w*» powerless, 
la* a* van *.im • a^o.no-cd in strike in the pnmxysm of his anger, 

j' 1 eac ~' uy dignity <‘»f the court crumbling 

t own m or -, him bur .ef♦ *i • he was helpless to prevent it. Re 
J 7 Kncw . lit ftl| y v<ol;<r.nu on his part Would bo mot by dignified 
Jim.-violr*™, that iom« indofvmbb, for.,' of it J0 accur d was para* 
Jy.Phg i.ui 'iiu very un ■: :1m: he raised rW o deal rue knock out 
^ 11 '•!' ^ ^ho accu** d w \« not to *how any disrespect o 

H o Jurtw »« a yentlsniiin, Bur. (buy vtt r« <ni.orroim d not to r, 

IV.'O i‘lv’ ’urnit-'; or ;„,y cwrt es't’H.p ' by I be Govsrnmout by 
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steil&ing ^aspect to it or otherwise. They regulated their o 
of the proceedings in that spirit Thus they din- 
land^up when the Judge made his appearance in court, and when 
thelatter, naturally ignorant of the motive of the accusod, called 
upon them to show the respect due to him as a representative of His 
Majesty a Government, they refused and declared their readiness to 
accept any punishment. When the court, who still did not realise 
that here was wholly a new situation to deal with but thought that the 
accused meant to be discourteous to him, threatened that the chairs 
which were given to them would bo removed, a strange scene was 
witnessed. Tho accused shoved away theirs chairs and seated them¬ 
selves on the iloor ; and more than three-fourths of the audience 
present in court did the same. Tho court persisted that the accused 
must stand up to show respect and was met with point-blank refusal 
which at last ho had to accept with as much grace as he could com 
maud. Throughout tho proceedings tho tug of war had continued 
between the desire of the court to enforce obedience and respect and 
determination of the accused, as non-co operators, not to submit to 
his desire. And it was the Judge who had to yield. 

Prosecution of Mr. Yakub Haasan 

The policy of crushing tho Kbilafat agitation by striking at tho 
heads of the movement ail over Iudbi was necessitated by the turn 
oi event* in the Greeko-Turkish War and the great solicitude and 
commitments of the British Premier, Mr. Lloyd George for the 
Greeks. Simultaneously with the Karachi trial was going on another 
important trial of a great Moslem leader in South India Mr 
Yakub Ha«san was arrested at Madras on 21st October and brought 
over to Tai'J* re charged with sedition in his speech delivered as 
rho president 01 the Madras F uiucial Conference held on tho 27th. 
and *28r.h August last. The trial was held at the Court of Mr. H. G. 
Gharpurey, 1. C. the Indian District Magistrate of Tanjoro, and 
not very far away from tho *cene of the trial a huge pile of foreign 
cloth was burning. .Regarding the charge of bringing I he Govt, 
into hatred ami contempt, Mr xiassan said in the course of his 
long statement : — 

Greater personages than myself hiivu done that work only too well and have 
lert no field for Indians to work upon in that direction, When Mr. Llo l 
George generously gavr* away Thrac-: ami Hmyrua, the homelands of tnr-" Turks, 
to Greece as a reward for thelatti-ra ser. -ees in the \m>t against flu pmn i ot the 
most import nt mettber of the British Emsdre its" If, a was his runs that hiwonvl 
tne Brit’:. Government in thf cBlinm■ ion of tnc j>eop 1 .- and brouglni it 

into biared and contempt. Sir Miclrsrl O’Pwyt r nod G, m ral Dyer cmppleniL-uted 
ou Indian soil the Imperial v ork of Mr. I.la/il (.!« tlv .»lJ they ha,*:! i min ut'v 
imucmied in b.ingmg down th Hi.tiish lUj from th t * big « d of 1 ■ r - >* 

juafic; and truth, as it existed i |iic imn^nation ot the p'.ople. I thcrcioTg 
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. d^S^good-Avili towards the Government, and th? loyalty of India has shrn 
\ policy of t-xpedienoy in the breast ot the people who do not^ 

ii U'-ir own peace, contentment, comforts and other per>nnal advantages for 
ifre^greater guud of l6lam and the motherland. Even the loyalists and co- 
operators cannot be said to entertain a feeling contrary to disaffection, i. e. 
affection, for the present Government. At best they are merely tolemting the 
present system as a necessary evil till it ;b replaced by complete responsible 
Government. The offence Government has committed against Islam ie so 
grave that it becomes the duty of all MussalmariB, if called upon to do so, to do 
'Jehad 1 with Government that naa become, by its own conduct according to 
Muslim law, the enemy of Islam. 

If this consummation is brought about tbiough its own efforts and not as 
a gift of England, India will be in a position to dictate terms on which it can 
remain witLnn the British Commonwealth and the self-interest of buth England 
and India may not let the contingency of severance of all connections to arise. 


l'euplc who purchased members’ and visitors’ tickets assembled at Tanjore 
at the -7th annual sessions of the Madras Provincial Conference tin August 27t.h 
and 2ytb last, had already identilied themselves with the programme of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation and members had signed the creed of the National 
Congress, it was my duty as President to survey the present situation and to 
narrate in the Presidential address the circumstances that led to the adoption 
of the prugramme of non-violent non-co-operation and, in concluding the speech, 
to comment on the resolution adopted at the Bitting ot the Conference. The 
truth of the narration of the occurrences, incidents and facts cannot bo 
ga.LsU’.d. 


If it was a good and just Government it would have felt ashamed of and 
r nr-d for these facts and tried to make amends, but as the Government is 
tL re.vtiBe of good and just it takes advantage of a Section of the Code of law 
that make-i even the speaking of truth an offence and shuts up men in prisons. 
L rt. -d'jm and liberty of speech has proved to bo disastrous to the continuation 
of the pr.nent sybtern of Government. The Viceroy at the first interview between 
mm Mid Gandhi, in his speech at the Chelmsford lab, and again in the Govt rn- 
ment communique regarding the statement of Shauknt All and Mahomed Ali, made 
it char tiuU toe prosecution of the All Brothers waj contemplated only because 
certain ^stages in their speechoB were alleged to be an incitement to YU.dt.nce. 
lue - c- r-jy *ftid that tne object of the Government would be attained if making 
>p cheB or violent character wa9 in future prevented. So far an Government 
was concerned \vc achieved our immediate object which was to prevent incite¬ 
ment ui v oluncp. The Viceroy lias here laid dow n a principle for ihe guidance 
nr Local Gov«rimi;*nt(j and that is toot proceedings should only be taken against 
a > vir. d when so-called ntteraptn to excite disaffection amounted to an incitement 
to violence. 1 wonder if il U U bii^k even this pledge. I am clear 

in my i..vn conscionc? that 1 hav-' not broken the Congress creed by inciting 
or attempting to incite the audience violence. On the other hand my speeches 
are full of appeal to the people to adivre strictly «o non-violence. 1 impressed 
upon tli -m that non-violence was absolutely essontal fnr the success of our 
movement. I told them if they failed to aconite that power by ^aceful and 
noD-viiil nt means their mo* r merit, world be door ,-d forever and there will be 
i..; *.’■! -’ •-•in for India or Isin.ru, and 1 a d ;. my closing Hp-^ch I am fvlly 
cun 1 j’.vj ot our ability to establish Swaraj through non-co-operation. That 
non-vioence haw become an article of :;rh with me. Since my arrr-,; l have 
Mudicd the Penal Code and some iU-.tatnre on its -ictions LL (A and 153 {A), 
i also !«it4 *be i'dvanti^c of dis-'u^ng to la.v of sedition with fcoine learned 




PERSECUTIONS OF MOSLEMS 

£ ^ava satisfied myself and I have the opinion of eminent Vakil^T 
Ft thnt fipvvchr* i« rosp- ct of which I am now prosecuted cannot legally’— B 
npi the clutches of the law if I were to put in a proper defence and engage 

frbltriawyere. My position can he vindicat- d as much in the eve oF the law &b 
I am sure it will be vindicated in the eye of the puhlic through this statement. 
If T had succeeded through legal defence und been acquitted I would have assisted 
trie Court to do just.ee for once in respect of the so-called political offenders, 
but the more injustice the present Government does the more condemned it gets 
mtne eyes of the publ.c. The All-India Congress Committee has instructed the 
upholders of the movement not to defend themselves in a British court of law 
And I have accordingly offered no defence.' 1 


Eventually on November 7th the Magistrate convicted and 
passed a sentence of 2 years' simple imprisonment on Mr. Hassan, 
and curiously enough practically pronounced judgment on the 
Malabar disturbances with which he connected the accused although 
Mr. hlassan was not charged and tried on this particular count. 

Of the endless Moslem persecutions going on all over the 
country it is not possible here to give details. Everywhere the story 
was the same : charge of sedition, or order to be bound over for good 
behaviour by giving security, refusal of same and no defence, and 
straight to gaol for one or two years. Moulana Ahmad Said, 
Secretary of the Jamiat ul-Ulma-Bmd, of Delhi was given 1 year's 
rigorous imprisonment for refusing to give a bond of good behaviour. 
The Pir Sahib of Faridpur, a venerable Moslem divine with a million 
of Moslem disciples in Bengal, was arrosted, and taken publicly from 
Faridpur to Calcutta band cuffed and bound by a rope round the 
waist like a common felon. He was required to furnish a security for 
good behaviour, and on his refusal was given one year’s bard labour. 
Man! an a Abdul Majid Shoriar, president of rbo Madras Provincial 
Kbilafat Conference held at Tanjore, was likewise arrested and 
convicted for sedition. Maulvi Nazir Ahmed of the “ Makammadi'\ 
Chittagong, was sentenced to 1 year’s rigorous imprisonment on 
ret using to give secnriry. And so on ; the “roll of honour”, as the 
non co operators call it, fill up scores of pages of the newspapers 
of the period. 
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lie AlHndia * Congress Committee 

DELHI, NOVEMBER 4'1'H, 1921. 

On November 4th the great Delhi meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee came in. It had two important tasks before 
it : one, to compose the threatening split inside the Congress camp 
over the Nehru Achariyar controversy, and second, to allay the 
surging tide of feeling of the more extreme non-cooper tors, 
especially the ‘Young Moslems’, to launch into civil disobedience 
at once. 

The Threatened Split 

The first involved some constitutional quostion upon which 
!r, Acbariar, the President, had ruled that the calling of the 
meeting was not in order and Mr. Nehru, the Secretary, regarded 
that ruling as ultra-vires. 

ihe following press-note was issued by Pundit Motilal Nehru 
on October 18th :— 

In view of the Associated Press message dated Madras, Oct. 
1* T i, announcing that Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, President of the 
Congress has postponed the meeting of the All India Committee 
fixed for 4th November, at Delhi, the following statement is issued 
for the information of all the members of the Committee. The 
1 resident action in circularising provincial Committee’s and 
issuing frees note is ultra-vires. The Working Committee at a 
rneelu held at Bombay on the 5th October presided by Mahatma 
i.i passed a formal resolution calling a meeting of the All India 
un j rnitt*e at Delhi on the 4th November. Uud r the constitution 
ic e - l ie Working Committee shall perform functions delegated 
iom lime to time by the All India Committee. The latter 

Committee at a mooting held at Bombay on 28 th, 29lh and 30th 

July pas ed the following resolution : _ 

I he All India Committee hpreby authorises the Working 
■omm ttee to take all actions necessary to give effect to the resolutions 
! e Congress and the All India Committee and to deal with all 
matter., the All-India Committee is empowered to deal with, which 
may ante whilst this Committee is not sitting and which require 
urgent attention. The powers of the All-India Committee are laid 
down in the constitution qb follows 

j he All India Committee shall be a CommiUoe of the Congress 
to carry out programme of work laid down by the Congress from 
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„ THE NEHRU—ACUARlAll CONTliOVERSY 

. V y0toite to deal with any new matter that may arise durr„ c 
\ Vy^ar^id/may not be provided by Congress itself (article 21). k 
* ft is clear that the members of the All-India Committe 



a meeting assembled have undoubted right to say when and where 
they shall meet again. Under general delegation of powers made 
by the All India Committee by the resolution quoted above, that 
right among other things now vested in the Working Committee 
and the latter have in lawful exercise of that right formally resolved 
that the All-India Committee shall meet at Delhi on the 4th. 
November. I hia resolution is as binding on the President as on 
the members. Apart from the position thus covered by definite rule 
and resolution the President's claim that he alone can call a meeting 
of the All-India Committee is wholly without foundation. It is 
the business uf the executive of an organisation among other things 
to call meetings of members. The President is i i0 doubt the 
principal executive officer but does not in his own person constitute 
the whole executive which undoubtedly is the working committee 
The President, however important his position, is not entitled to 
bruch aside resolution of the full executive of which he is only one 
of the members. 

“Out of the total strength of 15 members 11 wero present at 
the meeting unanimously agreed to call the meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th November. It will 
be noticed that the constitution gives right to any 15 members 
of the All-India Congress Committee to requisition a committee 
meeting and lays down that such requisition shall bo carried out- 
(Article 19). It would, to say the least, be anomalous to hold that 
the chosen executive of the Committee which also consists of 15 
members has no such right. 


Therefore the President acted entirely without j irisdiction 
in over-riding the resolution of the Working Committoo. The Pre¬ 
sident’s view that the present structure of the All-India Congress 
Committee is unconstitutional has not been accepted by the 
majority of the members of the Working Committee to whom the 
question was specifically referred to by the All-India Congrose Com¬ 
mittee. That . iew, assuming it right, is merely the personal view 
of the President and cannot be enforced in the face of Resolution 
17, the Working Committee passed at Bombay on the 2nd August 
which declared it undesirable in the interest of the country such 
disturbance as in the Bengal and Madras elections and advised such 
persons from those provinces as felt aggrieved to co operate with the 
Provincial organisations with a view to the prosecution of the C. 
programme to a successful i^sue. That advise has been adopted 
and there i9 ho longer any quostiou outstanding a a to the validity 
14 
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ALL-INDlA CONQliESS COMMITTEE 

Iher^jae of the said elections. All parties of both the p30 

beacefully working together without any objection WiU 
fresh Controversy be raised the All-India Congrese Committee has 
Full authority to dispose of it. The elections of the All India 
Congress Committee are to be held under the constitution in 
November (Article 19.) Most of the provinces have not yet even 
begun election and it is not expected that all elections will be 
completed and reported to the General Secretary before the begin¬ 
ning of December. The President’s suggestion means that the 
meetings of the All-India Congress Committee cannot take plaoe 
before the third week of December, that is, within a week or ten days 
of the Annual Congress Session by which time we shall either be in 
full view of Swaraj or all the promiment workers including Mahatma 
Gandhi will be in Jail. The President recognises the existence of grave 
problems demanding entire attention of the Committee and yet pro¬ 
poses dilatory procedure which will make a meeting of the Committee 
entirely unnecessary and infructuous. In view of the seriousness and 
urgency of political situation which will be apparent to everybody 
it will be highly detrimental to public interest^to delay the meet¬ 
ing of the All-India Congress Committee in deference to the wishes 
of the President. When vital interests are at stake it is impossible 
to sacrifice them to the view of any single member of the Congress, 
however exalted his position may be. It is evident that sharp 
difference of opinion amongst responsible members of the Congress 
having arisen there must be some authority within the Congress 
organisation to settle it finally. That authority can only be the 
All India Congress Committee, and instead of perpetuating this 
difference of opinion the only reasonable course to follow is to have 
the meeting of the Committee as early as possible to give an authori¬ 
tative decision once for all if the question is properly raised before 
it - .or the above roasons. It is hereby announced that the meet¬ 
ing of the All-India Congress Committee as fixed by the Work¬ 
ing Committee for^ the 4th November at Dr. Ansari’s Bungalow, 
Purjagunja, Dalhi will take place at the appointed time and place, 
-ill merabors are earnestly requested to attend.” 


Jn he Committee meeting on November 4th., discussion com¬ 
menced on Mahatma Gandhi’s motion endorsing the action of 
* oi: i\ Nehru as against that of the president in carrying 
ou t resolution of the Working Committee convening that meeting 
and also endorsing the resolutions of the Working Committee 
r £ g aht c . omplainfcs of irregularity about the last elections to 
the All India Congress Committee in Bengal and Madras. The 
resolutions referred to advised the aggrieved parties in Bengal 
>d Madras to co operate with their Provincial organisations and 
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CIVIL disobedience to START , T . 

g-— 1 '* ,t '‘' tbe adoption of tbe method of single transferable ^JjiU 
the matter of election of delegates to tbe Congress be left to tbe 
^ reu-o the t rovincial Congress Committees. Mr. Gandhi appealed 

. , . V? he f3ce ln the country. He said tbe committee 

Pomrniftpn ‘al l* 8 to whether after having armed the Working 
Committee with all the powers, it was not tbe elementary right of 

p ' or r J ,, 8 Committee to call together a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee After hearing Mr. Gandhi tbe members agreed 
with his view and then the following resolution was passed — 
Committee' Committee endorses the resolution of the Working 

2“ *■!: ' . 

about last elections tn the All r^i n ** ( ' omai]tttiC regarding complaints 
B inn bay o nZI'Z ^ “ 

_ T Civil Disobedience 

Next the (luestion of civil disobedience was taken up and beforo 
adjournment the Committee took one step forward on .be non Z 
operation piogrammo by sanctioning a limited form of civil dis. 
obedience mduding the non-payment of taxes, which, in the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, dociared an open but peaceful revolution, and 
was in fact the key resolution of this sitting. The debate was very 
lively and some stern fight was set up by several speakers to liberate 
the resolution from the many restrictions which Mahatma Gandhi 
had placed in their way. The proceedings revealed a decided a>, 
advanced opinion in favour of full-fledged civil disobedience bat In 
almost every ca6e the opposition slowly died down 

Mr. Gandhi in moving tbe resolution outlined the course all 
provincial organisations should follow and said that India had during 
the last ten months made a tremendous bead way. If they were simply 
to gauge the quantity of progress, there was every reason to feeljproud 
2‘ t ’J“ 1 ‘‘VI aa \ e6 t0 •£ ': ha L tbor it "as sufficient for the re- 
hid to f ?K\ .'T f e g they were suffering from, then he 
had to confess that it fell far short of the requirements. Hence t he 
necessity of repetition and emphasis of a )] vital items of the pro- 
grammo of non co operation so far sanctioned, particularly those men- 
turned in the resolution on civil disobedience. They were prepared 
to give no quarter to the Government and should accept none. The 
o'gger the injustice and hardships they were put to, the groater the 
pauenco and unflinching determination they observed, the Euoimr 
ould btwaraj cornu. Mr. Gandhi defined civil dULedionce us a civil 
went * Cb ’ wherever Practised, would mean an end of Gomn- 

I 'wab"" ai:(! °P 01] defiance of th# Governme-it and iis iaww, 

* fe-gantic step and although provincial autonomy wn■*, brtj. 
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Provincial organisations in this matter, he advised all tg 


Wk ALL-iNDU CONGRESS CO MM IffE k 
j&Svr"^? r0 ! aunchin . g on ^ 800 he did, if it waV-a 

7 iK , f n hiso^n district of frujrat, and after seeing the rosuffe-^HCy - 
; i Jow bis exarapie, which should open the eyes of the whole 
^worra to their wonderful achievement. He knew that at that time 

mass civil disobedience was impossible, and he would be quite satisfi- 
, if * n 6uch " big continent only one tahsil or district fully prepared 

8 0U . P rac t 180 it rather than the wholo unprepared masses should 
partake in it. He advised caution, and reiterated his warning that 

V1 i° j W t.° th0 g, ? antic st0 P which the resolution allowed, nothing 
should be done without a full recognition of the realities, so that 
once a step was taken there should be no tracing back. 

\Y hen Mahatma Gandhi concluded his opening speech amend¬ 
ments were rushed forth from all sides, and the chairman was obliged 
to take the resolution part by part and dispose of all the amendments. 

J he main purpose underlying all these amendments was to secure 
relaxation in the conditions which would in fact mean the postpone¬ 
ment of civil disobedience for some months, and in certain cases 
msho its declaration impracticable. The main bone of contention 
it as that the conditions that individuals practising civil disobedience 
should know the nrt of hand spinning and that the district or tabsil 
launching on it should bo self-contained in the matter of clothing its 
population, the majority of which should be wearing hand spun 
ami hand woven cloth, were impossible for universal practice. Tho 
au.m rlments were brought forward by Maulana Ha-rat Mohuni, and 
j' T , r ' Rcmbbuj Dutt characterised the limitations as impracti- 
caoie. those who supported these amendments contended that 

exennt the f.dt(l '!i , tra f. t "’® re r «»dy in every othor respect 

ehftf Vi as defined in the resolution, it would 

Sw ideshi ran,/ lr Bacr,f ' C08 woul d be nil when compared with the 
over which the wh ' ch unfor tunately, duo to circumstances 

fJnless these restri “° contro1 - ]t WHS difficult for them to fulfil. 

only 0 w«ln |,|, , ; ’ SlloUduunn, »hll. , ,,, M 

a'temnt Moreover „ ° Swara l- or die, or go to jail in tho 

all the dfstrirta t conomically tie condition wea ill eontrlrod, for 
all the districts could never be eelf-eontained. 

I hat UrlnL" 1 anf1 . th ? supporters of his view, emphasised 

r ** “MM. .U. I. ... o„1, 

xxin Swirai ‘it- , , he ^^adrshi programme that they could 

the edifico so'far biiHMf"thIv b<3 lh ® i** 0 al ' tho ver y root °f 

i he Swadeshi r „ f hpy vrare t0 oralt the strict compliance with 
mhsil'rr ° S " j rogrninme Tt was much better , 0 have only one 

stber tbatTtlin'nrti tb ° rh °' P uf Iu<,ia PracMce civil disobedience, 
.snter than tho entire country, while u-.repered for it. 
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Resolutions 

Apjana Hasrat Mohnni pointed out the danger of startirm 
edbenco in one particular place, for Government could concern 
aaufee^rfs repression on that place. Unless the disobedience was 
simultaneous, no end would be gained. 

After a very heated discussion, in course of which it was not 
certain on which side the scale might turn, all the amendments ex¬ 
cept one, which wanted to substitute Indian cloth in placo of hand- 
spun and hand-woven were defeated by a large majority. This 
amendment was also defeated but by a narrow majority. Upon this 
Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that they should arrive at a conclusion 
" b,ch they should feel as right and which they should earnestly and 

m'nh !hlv r t0 PUt | 1,jto Practice. A casual suggestion, emanating 
Piotubly front a member, offered as a compromise that at the end of 
the resolution a proviso be added authorising the Working Com 
mittoe to relax conditions in any case, when it was amply satisfied 
that such relaxation was justified in the exceptional 
of the caso. Ibis suggestion was heartily welcomed bv „l ,‘i 
duced the opposition almost to nil, only a coupln of voices still i>er 
sisting in then- claim. The debate revealed that there was * 
growtng opnnon among the Committee who could not tolerate miy 
postponement of civil disobedience and were anxious that it should 
be launched immediately. Of the tbiee other minor resolutions that 
were passed, the second reitoratod the famous Karachi 
the withdrawal of soldiers from Govt, servico. tl0n 011 

The following are the resolutions as passed :_ 

The All*India Cougreas Committee while retarding a 

Bwadeahi as encouraging, ie of opinion that cnouch nrotrr^Vl i,mdc V* 

all round and call.. upon workers throughout India tn 8 / 89 . b,vn d 

attention to the completion of boycott of foreign i ’J?** 

manufacture of hand-apun yarn ami hand-woven clo h au ^ h ,0 
country to offer uni vernal civil disobedience, if necessary ’ 0 to euuljie 

The All-Iudia Congress Committee endnr«.. s «» 

Working Committee regarding the duty of all Guv, rnmifn«° pa3B ‘ V ^ 3 ' , thc 
civil uus or soldiers, and ib of opinion that it h whotl..*r 

tu proucunce hia opinion upon the advisabiliiv or oth^rw, ' ( 

servants leaving civil or military service, n^.^*** Q ^ I f n,Rin5 
citnen to appeal in an open manner to a soldier or civilian “f ° P#Ciy 

fc»ou With aGiverament wm* ba* forfeited th£ Bc T r hlB cnimcc ‘ 

vau majority of the population of India. nfiden v and Bupport oi the 

Thu All-India Congress Committee convratulfitoK th n xt „ n 
•“*«> arretsd or irmm.orw.l m thecount V^‘Lo-operators who 

sufferings will hasten the uttamni nt of the cjootr/e purpose ° P ‘ mon “ 1 
v The Civil Disobedience Resolution 

porf-ot no n a 4Sa« at o“m r ‘t“'Tr UJf t fnr i Im;lary or Z'lt'i 

uon vioienc otct the arrest ,nJ (mpriroBiaent of the AU Brofhw. iud 
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^ le&tfeta, and whereas it is desirable for the Nation to demonsrj^ 
JSeity for farther suffering and discipline sufficient for the attaint 
\§}yar*j, £hc All-India Congress Committee authorises every Province on its own 
responsibility to undertake civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes 
in the manner that may be considered the most suitable by respectable Congress 
Committees, subject to the following conditions : 

(1) In the event of individual civil disobedience, tbe individual must know 
hand-spinning and must have completely fulfilled that part of the programme 
which is applicable to him or her, e. g.,— 

he or she must have entirely discarded the use of foreiga cloth and adopted 
only hand-spun and hand-woven garments ; 

must be a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity and in unity between all com¬ 
munities professing different religions in India as an article of faith j 

must believe in non-violeuco as absolutely essential for the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj and, if a Hindu, 
must, by his personal conduct, show that he regards untouchability as a blow 
upon Nationalism. 

(-) i the event of mass civil disobedience, a District or Tahsil should be 
treated as a unity, and therein a vast majority of the population must have 
aiopted full Swadeshi, and must be clothed out of cloths hand-spun and hand- 
woven in that District or Tahsil, and must believe in and practise all other 
items of Non-Co-operation. 


Provided that no civil resisters should expect to be supported out of public 
funds, aud the members of the family of civil resisters undergoing sentence 
will be expected to support themselves by carding, hand-spinning and hand¬ 
weaving or any other means. Provided farther that upon application by any 
Provincial Congress Committee, it is open to the Working Committee to relax 
the conditions f or civil disobedience after it is satisfied that any condition should 
be waive.!. 




Arrival of the Prince of Wales 



BOMBAY— 17TB NOVEMBER 1921 

November 1921 is memorable in India’s history. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was coming to India as a Royal guest; 
invited by the Viceroy and the Government. What for ? There was 
a conflict of opinion. The Viceroy and the Government declared 
that there was no political significance in the Royal visit. Mr. Lloyd 
George, the then Premier, said that the Prince web coming as the 
“ambassador of the British Nation”, in other words as the ambassador 
of the Lloyd Georgian Govt, to issue a certificate of merit perhaps to 
that Government and his policy which had made India so miserable. 
Opin n in India was almost solid against the Royal visit. With 
India seething in infructuoua rage for the Khilafat wrongs, the 
Punj; still bleeding from the dishonourable wounds of 1919, and 
the .eforms deeply disturbing the '‘pathetic contentment of the 
masses”, India wa8 in no mood to receive Royalty with cheerful 
gastoes. Writing on the proposed visit of the Prince, Mr. Gandhi 
Wrc'te on July 10th. 1921: — 

repeat once more that Non-co-operators have nothing against the Prince 
as a juan. But he cannot be divested of the office he holds. Whilst it is true 
that th e Kin 8 £1Dtl h' 8 heirs do not activt dy meddle in the affaire of state (which 
is a convenience for state), he is as effective a representative of the existing 
R yfitem of Government as the most meddlesome Prime Minister or Viceroy. I am 
d)8fjose< •! think that, as supporter of the institution, he is more effective by 
reason of liis isolation. If the Prince comes, he will not come to bless the Non- 
c o*orv;>erators or the cause, but to sing the song of praise for a Government which 
lH responsible for the dishonour of the Punjab, for breach of faith with the 
MuBsalmans, for forcing the drink traffic on India, for impoverishing her and for 
bo emasculating her that she almost thinkB she must remain in idavery for an 
unthinkable time. In my humble opinion, the projected visit will bo an insult 
added to injury. Aud it will be the duty of every Non-co-operator, respectfully 
but firmly and in no nnmistakable manner, to express his strong disapproval of 
all such efforts to bolster up a system which is tottering to its fall. 

Writing again on the subject on 27tb. October 1921, Mr. 
Gandhi said :— 

Honour the Prince. 

I have no manner of doubt that the Prince's visit is being exploited for 
ri-itiHintf f hr> ‘benign’ British rule* in India. It is a crime, against up if Hia 
*«Uit *. B h* 1 ®* bought for personal pi. asure and sport when- Incfca is 

HTvarUf tT« lCl> c ^ i8Coll * lei!it » when the masses are saturated with disaffection 
* |T* ,M um * eT which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
mm the Ceded Districts, u. 1 when ah armed conflict i* raging in 
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it ia a crime against India to spend millions of rupees on a 
«lHhona of men are living in a state of chronic starvation.'^fcilht , 
• •r". Cl rupees have been voted away by the Bombay Council alone inf rho^ 




The visit ia being heralded by repression in the land, In Sindh, over fifty 
six Non-co-operators are in gaol. Some of the bravest of Mussalmans are being 
tried for holding certain opinions. Nineteen Bengal workers have be: i just 
imprisoned, including Mr. Sen Gupta, the leading Barrister of the place. A 
Mussalman Pi r and three other selfless workers are already in gaol lor a similar 
‘crime*. Several leaders of Karnatak are also imprisoned, and now its chief man 
is on trial for saying what I have said Tepeateuly in these columns and what 
Congressmen have been saying all over during the past twelve months. Several 
leaders of the Central Provinces have been similarly deprived of their liberty. 
A most pupular doctor, Dr. ParaDjapye, a man universa ly respected for his 
selflessness, is suffering rigorous imprisonment like a common ftlon. 1 have 
by no means exhausted the 1 i Bt of irapriBODmentB of Non-co-operators. Whether 
they are a test of real crime or an answer to growing disaffection, the Prince’** 
visit is, to say the least, most inopportuue. There is no doubt that the peop'o 
do not want His Pinyal Highness to visit India at the present juncture. They 
have expressed their opinion in no uncertain term?. They have declared that 
Bombay should observe uaktjX on the day of his landing at Bombay. it is 
a clear imposition upon the people to bring the Prince in the teeth of their 
opposition. 


What are we to do in the circumstances ? We must organise a complete 
boycott of rill functions held in the Prince’s honour. We must religiously refrain 
■*" ,n utten ling charities, fetes or fireworks organised for ihe purpose. We 
Tefub" ,; o illuminate or to send oar children to see the organised illuminati'jua. 
To this ci;<i we must publish leaflets by the million and distribute them amongst 
• o' p*opK* tolling them what their duty in the matter is, and it would b t , uue 
honour done to the Prince if Bombay on the day of his landing wes rH the 
appearance of a deserted city. 

But wo must isolate the Prince from the person. We have no HI .will 
against th^ Prince as a man. He probably knows nothing of the feeling b a India. 

knows nothing about repression. Equally probably he is j, l >uu iaut 
‘ 11 : *“ 1 t,ut Punjab wound ia still bleeding, that the treachery u’’, V \ar(19 
( ln rnuttfcr of the Khilafat is still rankling in every Indian breast, iiuu 
lftl on e Government's own admission the reformed councils contain niLin- 
wuo, ti oug.i nominally elected, do not in any sense represent even the few 
* H ** , ir ’, D (, l' 1l ' tni: d rolls. To do or to attimpt to do any harm to the 
person of the I mice would be not only cruel and inhuman, but it wouid be oil 
our part a pit‘C; nr treachery towards ourHelvrS ami him, for vve have voluntarily 
plw.ged ourselves tu b* and remain non-violent. Al^ injury or insult to the 
.. riacr nH a greater wrung dorv: by as tu [slam and India than any the 

Bngi.sli nave done. They know no hotter. We can my no such claim to 
ignorance, we have with our eyes open and before Gud and man promise! not to 
art a single individual in any way connected with the system we arc straining 
inory nerve to destroy. It must therefore be our duty to take ev-ry precaution 
o protect his person as our own fr< m all harm. In spite of nil our effort, we 
*ni - that there v ill be some who would want to take part in the various fnne- 
iomi from f. :«r or hope or choice. They have as much right to do what they 
JiU.; n.i wo have to dr. whaf. we like That is id..; test of the freedom we will 
•nve Ai d enjoy. Let u* whiht wc are b :ug subjected by au insolent bureau¬ 
cracy to a severe irritation, excise tne greatest rent mint. And if we cna 
inhibit our firoj resolve to hfl ic nothing to do with it by dissociating ourselfcii 
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k|<?,ant and at the same time we show forbearance towards th 
•ua, we would advance our cause in a most effective manner. 



Regarding the use of Royal Visits and the way they are 
exploited by Governments, the following account of the Prince’s 
visit to Fiji in 1920 is furnished by the Rev. C. F. Andrews._ 


The Prince of Wales in Fiji 

, 16 0 i thl \ g « a - e8t im P“ rtanc e for the people of India clearly to understand 

11 w ^ ese R _^ a Vl81ta a re often unsci upulously used by Government for politic! 
purposes. e ulea is, fi rtt of all, sedulously propagated that the Hoy a l Visit 
u.is n ug o no with politics j that the Royal Family are above politics—that 
tiey are strictly neutral m their pol.tical Attitude. Then, alterwards, the news 

i ““ i^vi r 8H <i8 that a 8^at political success has bc-en obtained. The 
hte Ring Rdsranl VII was right y called the greatest diplomatist in the British 

AmWtfor^ P ° Wa M ha “ ,10 ' v ,arue(l the “*l« of ‘ Our Gnatist 


If it vu*K merely the spreading of message of eoorbwill a-wi * 

nations that could be accomplished by such diplomatic and ambassadorial \° ?* 

the worU might be all the better for them. But the cinder always M™„ , 

back, that some distinctly political objects may be aim. I at behind the see. « 
that evil systtms, which have power and authority behind them, may recTivn 
from them an added power and an added authority for oppression of the poor and 
subjection of Hie weak. Even to-day, the greater proportion of Europeans on 
the continent of Europe believe that the visits of Ring Edward were used by 
English politicians for the encirclement of Germany by a ring of hostile powers 
Whether that opinion is right or wrong, need not be discussed here. I only wish 
to point out, how from a bitter past experience, these Royal Visits aTe &<• l ' 
feared in Europe. Europe has had her hard lesson to learn * and thp rr^v Ik *•' 
true, —«■ Once bit, twice shy.” ’ 0 18 

I wish now to tell the story of what happened, behind the scene a in the 
Prince of Wales’ recent visit to Fiji. The facts have just come to light, and they 
are most instructive. h J 


The Indian community were suffering, at the time, from a most painful in. 
justice. They had b - n charged with the offence of stirring up racial hatred 
against the Europeans mid breaking out into open rebellion ; yet the truth vvni 
^mply this, that the Indian labourers were nearly siarving and had struck work 
in order to obtain from the plutocratic Colonial Sugar Refining Company a 
more just and equitable share of the enormous profits from sugar. The Colonial 
f mgar Refining Company had reaped these successive profits out of Indian labour, 
year after year, during the War. After the war also these had gone on HiR 
• urther increasing. Yet th.- Company continually refused to thare what they had 
gained with the Indian labourers. 


When 1 was in Fiji in 1!H7, there was nn attempted suicide of an Indian 
In open Court the Indian declared that he could not b. ar to see bis young 
children crying for bread and to have nothing to give them to eat. The Judge 
dismissed him with a warning. That was cold comfort indeed ; And what can 
said strong enough about the oppression of the poor by this wealthy Sugar 
v-ompuny with its many crores of capital 1 Yet it held out to the last, against 
7 !"' 1 ri8 ° 'u wages of 3d. per day when I tried to negotiate this for the Indian 
labourers m the Colony in 1!? 17. 

d .p.mT lnd,}in commDuity, when freed at last from indenture, demanded *t 
•-crm living wages —the wages of a free man and & fra* woman. \ know f r 
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0er S® ^1 G« S. R. Company could easily have afforded tn givd 
of gpj&ur.pW profits. But it would not budge from its hard and fast p(L^ 

/at last the strike began, the news was everywhere spread abrohxrtr 
t' ' IrrdWntJ were in 'open rebellion’ and were proposing to massacre the 
Europeans. Troops with machine guns were hurried in a warship of the New 
Zealand Navy from Auckland, and the Indian labourers were terrorised back 
into their work, without getting their rise in wageB. 



Soon after these troubles, the Indian community wished to present an 
address to the Prince of Wales who came to Fiji. They asked permission from 
the Governor to state their position in the following terms : ‘‘We do not think 
it proper to pain yonr Royal Highness by describing our secular difficulties and 
grievances, which will not remain hidden to yonr Royal Highness. One thing, 
however, we are compelled to bring to your notice. It is the fact that we have 
been misrepresented to the effect that our Tecent agitation for better rights and 
economical improvement was based on racial feelings. This haB wonnded onr 
hearts. This surmise, on the part of the authorities, is not only without any 
foundation, but is a great slur and an irreparable stain on our character, which 
should be removed at once. 51 


These were the proposed wordF. But the Governor cut them out cf tho 
address altogether, and substituted others, which, while seemingly a mere 
abbreviation, were actually a perversion of the meaning. The Indians wished 
to say that the accusation of racial hatred, levelled against THEMSELVES, were 
unjust and unbearable. What they were made to say was that there was no 
racial feeling on the part of any one at all, — either European or Indian. Now 
this wua the opposite of the truth ; because the European racial feeling had been 
exc* ssive. I wish my readers to notice bow subtly and cleverly this was donp. 
The Governor of Fiji struck out the wordB of the address of welcome, which 1 
have stated above and substituted the following : — 

Ml Ae do not think it proper to refer to political matters. It is inevitably 
however, that your Royal Highness Bhould have heard of the recent Indian 
troubles in b >ji ; and we desire to assure von that they were due solely to 
economic causes and not to any racial feeling.” 

The Indian Community protested against this perversion of their own mean¬ 
ing. Hut the Governor of Fiji insisted, and the Indians meekly gave way. The 
,i suit was that the Prince of Wales was prompted to pick out those very words 
declaring that there was no racial feeling, which would camouflage the whole 
matter. Ihey were telegraphed all over the world by ‘Reuter*. Wn received 
them hero in India. London, and New Y'ork, and ('ape-town, and Tokio, and 
Melbourne received them aisi. The Prince stated that “he was glad to 

■ IBAU THAT THE HBCBNT INDIAN THGURLES HAD NOT 1JEKN DUfi TO ANY 
i'acial FEELINGS.” Thus the impression was spread abroad, that the 
Europeans were very good friends of the Indians and were living in social 
Irivndlincss with them. The truth all the while was thiB, that the Europeans, 
l haw sa ; d, had brought troops from New Zealand and, by sheer military 
pow ;r. crushed Indiana back into accepting the harshest terms of settlement. 
Th*jy had even passed racial laws against the Indians, marking thorn out 
fr <m all .jLiier races iu Fiji, 

The Arrival of the Prince of Wale* 

Ilia Royal Highness the Prince of Wales landod in Rombay 
on November 17th, Tho Prince, England's beloved Prince* the 
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cannon ^object of pride and joy to the 3£ng] ishraan whercv^_ 

wStjt received with the ceremony and attention which h'kJAkJ 
idem&nrh from high oflicors of tho Government. Arid the gorgeous 
proceedings were in harmony with the occasion. From the day 
previous the ships of the East India squadron lay collected in array, 
bedecked with flags and festoons, at the harbour. The 11. M. *S\ 
henown carrying the Prince slowly stoamed in about 8 in the 
morning and the Prince landed shortly after 10 A. m. 


His Royai Highness was received hy the Viceroy and tho 
Governor of Bombay and was then taken in procession to a pavilion 
close by whero wore assembled all tbo great Ruling Chiefs and 
t rinces of India who had come all the way to Bombay to pav 
obsequious homage to the Heir to the British Throne. After the 
ceremony of presentations H. R. H. was then conducted to the 
dais in the Amphi-theatre where he took his seat, and immediately 
after, taking a paper from the hand of Lord Cromer, said : J havo 
a message from my father and it is this.’ The Prince then mid 
the King’s Message. 


The King’s Message to India 


“On this day, when ray eon lands for the tirst time upon your shores l send 
through him my greetings to you, the PrinceB and People 0 f India His comine 
is a token and a renewal of the pledges of affection which it has been the hpritano 
of our House to re affirm to you. My father when Priuce of Wales counted it 
his privilege to see, and seeing to understand, the Great Emoire in the F it 
over which it was hia ilcitiny to rule ; and l recall with thankful^ and nride 
that when he was called to the Ihrone, it fell to me to follow bis Slln,trmu* 
example. But L have the same hope and in this saino spirit mv son is « iti. you 
to-day. The thought of his arrival brings with a welcome vWidnew to my mind 
the happy memories I have stored of what I myself have learned in India : its 
charm and beauty its immemorial history, its noble monuments and, above all, 
tun devotion of India and its faithful people, since proved ns if bv lire in th-ir 
response to the Umpire's call in the hour ofits greatest noeii. These memories 
will ever be with me as l race his stops. My heart is wit h him as h. moves 
among you and with mine the heart o( toe Queen-Empress whose love for India is 
no leBB than my own. 


. “To friends, whose loyalty we and our fathers have treasured ho bring* 
this message of trost and hope—my sympathy in *11 o iat p»c S « 8 in’ynor livia 
18 abating. During recent years my thoughts have been vet more cwtanilv 
With you. Throughout the civilistd world the foundations of social ordor bait* 
b:cu U-'-ed by war and change. Wherever citizenship exintu, it has bad t» mci t 
the teat, and India, like other countries, has been called to face n w and spccij.I 
problems «if her own. For this tn*k her armoory is in the new powers of her 
llTgr? aud n,]W reepoueibilitirR with which *hf> Up i, .... .. u j pr *d. Thivl 
and ii V lp oC ^‘Ird b y Lord ttcndiog’a guidance •>: my fluwrinm nr 

pa-l ” ° mCP : r8, y° n will bring those problems to an issun worthy or y*,nr hict■ i ;c 
brilerflfl/ ” l ~ un PP iRlH8 f° r y <ul f n,urf » dis.tuhih ** wt\\ <.tn : r>i in wU 

P r ogf'> 8j ,B m y evnest wish and ray cintident belief. Your ar.x'.f 
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( I ( i^ioicings arc my own. In all that may touch your bappi 

\ . \ 3 : vca /you hope ami promotes your welfare, I feel with you in t 

>ymp:itUy. 

son ba< followed from afar your fortunes. It is now bis ambition 
by coming among you to ripen good-will into a yet fuller understanding. I trust 
and believe that when he leaves ynur shores your heartB will follow him and by 
Ins stay with you one link more will be added to the golden chain of sympathy 
which for these many years lias bold my Throne to India. And it is my warmest 
prayer that wisdom and contentment growing band in hand will lead India into 
ever-increasing national greatness within a free Empire—the Empire for which 
l labour and for which, it it bo the divine will, my bod shall labour after me.” 

The Municipal Address 

This over, the address presentod by the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay was then read out by Sir Sassoon David. In the course 
ot the address the Corporation said that the political advancement 
cf India was accelerated by the war which bad shattered old ideas 
and ideals. The inevitable result was that there was a great 
diversity of opinion in the body politic and many believed that the 
country was already ripe for a more democratic form of government. 
The Corporation therefore trusted that the Prince’s voice would 
still the voice of discord and leave an atmosphere of mutual under¬ 
standing and good-will. In the reply, however, which His Royal 
Highness made to the address there was no mention of his being 
the “ harbinger of peace”. The passage in hi a speech which touched 
the audience home was this : “Coming from the West to the East, 
as a young man, to this ancient vast country, I feel some awe at the 
difficulty which I may experience in get ting to know India. But I am 
fortified by the thought that sympathy begets knowledge and my 
sympathy with India has been aroused since my childhood.'’ 

# After this function the Prince drove in State to Govt. House, 

and the Royal Procession was lustily cheered by the thousands of 
sight-seers who crowded the streots which were lavishly decorated 
and lined by troops. 

The Counter-Demonstration 

In marked contrast to the largo crowds mainly composed of 
Europe." s, Eurasians, Parsis and tho wealthy resident of Bombay 
which u sembled to cheer tho Prince along the route of the Royal 
Procession, there was a huge public meeting at the opposite end of 
th ■ t iwn where Mr. Gandhi addressed the audience to boycott all 
otficial functions in connection with the Prince’s reception, and a 
.Imgo bon-firo was made of a pile of foreign cloth. From tho previous 
day -thousand* of placards were displayod at every nook and corner 
of the city appealing in tho name of Gandhi for a boycott of the 
Prince's visit. During the morning the tram ..ars w. ia running and 
the milk were working Wi'hin a fvw hour*, however, all tniu Ktopp 
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. flBy ^olling crowds rushed into the Rtroots, declared uam 
(Stated the boycott mooting at tho boach. What followed next if 
XMown language. Writing next duy, the 
November, in his paper, Young India, he says.— 

1 ho reputation of Bombay, tho hope of my dreams, was being 
stained yesterday even whilst in my simplicity 1 was congratulating 
ior Cltissous upon their non-violence in the face of grave provocation. 
<or, the volunteers with their captain were arrested during the 
previous night for pasting posters under authority on private pro- 
per y. _ ho posters advised the people to boycott the welcome to 
the Prince I hey were destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was 
mysterious y entered into and the unused posters, so fares lam 

. !* ?’ ''ft' 0 * UU ilw 11 ’ ' vero also removed. Tbe Prince’s 

visit itsolf and the circumstances attending tho r. a r ■ 1 i 

.1 tk. Public money «»..d lor S „if”,"""?" ' 1"““. 

H..Ro,n, Hi*,,.., constituted an nehnSf'^L* £ 

yot Bombay had remainod self-restrainod. This I n, i . 
matter for congratulation. The burning of the pile of foreign rf"h 
was an eloquent counter-demonstration to tbe interested official 
demonstration. Little did I know that at the very time that the 
Prince was passing through the decorated route and tho pile of 
foreign cloth was burning, in another part of the city tho mill-hands 
were in criminal disobedience of tbe wishes of their masters amply 
ing them, brat one and then the others, by force ; that a tweliin* 
mob was molesting the peaceful passengers in , 

holding up the tram traffic ; and that it w£ forffib*dS"«'S"h£ 
hatw ero wearing foreign caps or their head dresses and pelting 
ino fens.ve Europeans As the day went up, the fury of the mob, 
no« intoxicated with its success, rose a L 0 . They burnt tram-cX 
a"d a motor, smashed liquor shops, and burnt I hem too. 

I beard of the outbreak at about one o’clock.’ I motored 

O'inf „ me iT V\“ T, d,StUrbance hoard tho most 
Pamful and the most humiliating story of molestaiion of Parsi 

-v^t. Borne few were assaulted and even had their Mfb torn 
y,, ™’ one among a crowd of over fifteen hundred who 
had surrounded my car denied the charge as a Parsi with hot rage 
•^ quivering lips was with the greatest deliberation relating tho 

the mob rtde!” y ** ^ ^ ‘ P ' ea8e Bave ua from 

like IT" "I”,? 1 , the rough handling of Parsi sisters pierced mo 

Violent inob ‘y ,t * mt 8 l ?T, i ‘“ d d , aUghtel ' 9 had been hurt by 

a right o h d/H!* *° m9 Para18 ha ' JC " ,ed tbo welcome - They had 
o hold their own view, free of molestation. There oun.bj 
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in Swaraj. The Moplah fanatic who forcibly cfrt^As 
a Hindu believes that he is acquiring religious merit. A jNo*J • 
^p&rsfor or his associate who uses coercion has no apology whatso¬ 
ever for his criminality. 

“As 1 reached the two Tanks I found, too, a liquor-shop smash¬ 
ed and 2 policemen badly wounded and lying unconscious on cots 
without anybody caring for them, and alighted. Immediately the 
crowd surrounded me and yelled Mahatma Gandhi-ki jai . That 
sound usually grates on my ears, but it has grated never so more 
as it did yesterday, when the crowd, unmindful of tho two sick 
brethren, chocked me with the shout at the top of their voices. I 
rebuked them and they were silent. Water was brought for the 
two wounded men. I requested two of ray companions and some 
from the crowd to take the dying policemen to the Hospital. 

“I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, where I saw 
a fire rising, There were two tram-cars which were burnt by tbe 
crowd. On returning I witnessed a burning motor- car. 1 appealed 
to the crowd to disperse, told them that they had damaged tho 
cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. I returned sick at 
hoart aiid in a chastened mood. 

“At about 5 a few brave Hindu young men came to report that 
in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting. every passer-by who had 
a foreign cap on and even seriously beating him if he refused to 
give up his cap. A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and 
would not give up his pugri was badly handled, Moulana Azad 
Sobbani and l went to Bhindi Bazar and reasoned with the crowd. 
We told them that they were denying their religion by hurting 
innocent men. The crowd made a show of dispersing. The police 
were thore, but they were exceedingly restrained. We went further 
on and retracing our steps, found to our horror a liquor shop on fire. 
Even the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. Thanks to tho 
efforts of Pandit Nakir&m Kbarau and others, all inmates of the shop 
were able to come out. 


Nature of the Crowd 

“The crowd did not consist of hooligans or only of boys. It 
was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill-hands. 
It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared and unwilling to listen 
ro anybody. For the moment it had lost its head, and if. was not 
a crowd but several crowds numbering in all loss than twenty 
thousand. Tt was be.nt upon mischief and destruction. 

4 T heard that there was firing resulting in deaths, and that in 
tbe Anglo Indian quarters evt-ry one who passed with Kbadd.tr on 
came in for hard b..i ing if he di<i not put otf bia Khaddar cop or 
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t p^‘. I" heard that many were seriously injured. I am 

in t! e midst of six Hindu and Mussalman workers wb(Kh?N 
just come in with broken heads and bleeding and one with a broken 

life" Tt” 16 8 " d lacerated wounds and in danger of losing bis 

life. They went to Parel led by Maulana Azad Sobhani and 
. oazzam Ah to pacify the mill-hands, who, it was reported were 
holding up the tram-cars there. The workers, however, were enabled 
I., proceed In their d< Hirpition. They returned , v ,ii, 

10 spunk lor themselves. ’ ' w,lh th « ,r feedings. 

lbu V h ® , h ° ,,e of reviving mass civil disobedience has otc- 
more been dwhed my opujic. to pieces. The r 
mass civil disobedience is absent, it % ,» \ , 

atmosphere is to bo found in Bardoli and th! , ° Ug ..' tbat suob an 
side by side with the violence in Bombay^ Thi, *°-v? n 

Neither Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as seDar/it* 3 lmpos8lble - 
units They are parts of one great indivisible wh o i U a nC0 rI. ,e0tcd 
possible to isolate Malabar, it was also possible to disregard V i " a9 
But it is not possible to ignore Bombay. Non-Co-operators’ 1 c 8 ” 0 "' 
escape the liability. It is true that No Co-operators were ce^ 

iisk to r Th" Btr V"’ g every ' vhere with ,be People at considerable 
risk to bemselves to arrest or stop tbe mischief and that they are 

responsible for saving many precious lives. But that is not emrich 
for launching on civil disobedience or to discharge them f 8 
liability ior the violence that has taken place We 0 Hm 
established a peaceful atmosphere *. e. to have attained hv " k ' 6 

violence sufficient control over the people to keen th i°7 1 "°" 
under cheek. We have failed when we ought to hL7 77 
lor yesterday was a day ol our trial. W* -pm ,n 1 ' T 

bound to protect the person of the Prince om Z ? °" T 

o 1 The Vri'c ThT an ° r 0,he ;' Who t0ok »-• 1 in I' 

T0 the rnneo. They wens ** much entitlpri t 

■mo «. wo wm to rtfraiii. ed t0 Uku ‘’ ort " 

ins.rumentaTtbn 1 ^ ^ 7" ^Ponsibl 1 ity. I am more 

.n r , ment al than any other bringing into being the spirit oi 

ini hat sn Sf 7* * 7 5 ' Cal 7 l0 ° f co " tro ' | i"e and disciplin- 
i "e sent! 1 °i FF™ ° r H For nie tbe struggle 

purt^sn dl u ! bebeve 1,1 fa3 ‘‘"8 and prayer, and I 

«wnr j is^bta1ned h ^ ° bserV6 every Monday a 21 hours' fast till 

the HuHUFT* Conlraittee wil1 ba '° to devote its attention to 
disobedient!' C c °" slder > ln tbe Ueht thereof, whether mass civil 
can be at all encouraged, until wo have obtained 
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cajolete control over the masses. I have personally coil _ 
b^5^I^/to the conclusion that mass civil disobedience canAo 
'^taBti^ior the present. I confess my inability to conduct a cam¬ 
paign of civil disobedience to a successful issue unless a completely 
non-violent spirit is generated among the people. 



“I am sorry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating confession 
of my incapacity, but I know that 1 shall appear more pleasing to 
’my Maker by being what 1 am instead of appearing to be what I 
am not. If I can have nothing to do with the organised violence 
of the Government, I can have less to do with the unorganised 
violence of the people. I would prefer to be crushed between 
the two.*’ 


The Bombay Riot 

For full five days tbe riot went on. There were Parsi mob 
in the Parsi quarter, Moslem mob in tbe Moslem quarter, Christian 
and Anglo-Indian mob in their own quarter, and to crown all the 
monster mob of mill-hands in the mill quarter of the town. Tbo 
surging mob-fury now rushed this way and that, uncontrollable, 
mad, reckless of what they did, and fair Bombay was given 
up to an orgy of communal warfare. The tirst day the mill- 
bands had the upper hand. Next day it was the Parsis, Jows, 
Christians and Anglo-Indians that became aggressors. The Parsis, 
infuriated at the treatment oJ tbeir women and children, came 
out in the Btreets armed with guns, lathis and bamboos and 
belaboured whoever came in their way— not excepting their own 
kinsmen who happened to have khaddar and Gandhi cap on. 
Europeans and Jews also took the law unto themselves — it was 
widely rumoured that they were supplied with arms and ammunition 
and by way of retaliation mercilessly injured Hindu and Moslem 
passersby. As a result there was another mob rising which wm 
quick y quelled by military and police fire. Many men were killed, 
including one European, and a couple of hundreds were badly injured. 
Several grog-shops were burnt, a Parsi temple was set lire to, and 
immense damage was done to shops. Moslem and Hindu leaders 
who were out to pacify the fighting moba, including Messrs dnyakar, 
* at e, Mehta, Banker, Desai, Azad Sobbani, and many Khilufat 
workers, and even Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, wore badly molcstc 1 by the 
parsis and Anglo Indians. At M thatma Gandhi's placo scores of 
Congress volunteers who had gone in the thick of the fighting to 
stop it by pursuasion lay with mangled bodies and linib 3 . Gradually, 
however, cho city sobered down. Mahatma Gandhi, who had vowed 
to abstain from any food till the violence stopped, fell ill, while 
influential Hindus, Parsis, Mot-lems and Christiane were on daily 
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&?', •?“!"*. °, v , cr fche disturbed area, pacifying the peoplO'lhej 
X ^^^^ / “ 1 ni i raWy co ' operated wi,h the Baders and allowed tL. 'ru 10 
S a :: J i:!T Se lh6 r b , bef0re firi ” g -. As a result of the out- 
Prince’s ; ™ Ulorofficlal fu « ctl °'is ") connection with the 

tainod in Kn I ^r ° b ® 'dropped, and the Viceroy and staff were de- 
was l orfr 1 b fj or “ A t last o„ the 21st NovemW peacu 

teristic of hin>' arU ^ 31 ’? 1 ' 1 l54Ue d another appeal, so charac 

lc ol hui), addressed to the rioters. Said he : _ 

“ To the Hooligans of Bombay 
1-1 Squired an wZn^TyoJ tu! Ten had^un 1 

Hud nautical -i I,,,, f y V \ had understood the relative value 

had thuu« c hatt L / ™ n :"* DW > , ,h ° U “ h not tbe nioral necessity of it. [ 
■'Uuutuc that you had sufficiently understood the int, 

lot Lo wuh the movement to its detriment and [bat tl rl l 

!l ‘ v ® k ' V18 ;‘ 0, “ ennugb not to give way to west ZLtul'- 7" W 

• .11 n ° V 11 tba . t ^ ou liave used mafi8 awakening for your own i n »* f , u , “ 

• '1 uaiideveu indulging m your worst animal appetite. ’ *° Pl uud ^r, 

vnn riHt ' lor ynU cal1 y"U r *rlf a Hindu, Mahotnedan, Parsi, Christ *• t 

lr.oud a 'V„ulu , 1 y Unov‘ tOCUQ9i,J< ' re T y00r "'teres.s. Some of 'ni v 

Umt I haH « i *1 \ ^ aocu8t; me of ignorance of human nature, but I know 
was able h t l houl r fy , m o^wrullmg even Indian hooligans in South Africa 1 
Whore l lm.| irn'T? , lad Buocei;ilf ' cl 1,1 app.uaohing tbom through co-workers 
mroahVou ‘7 tottTF' " tb "l "I ,n “f 1 BC ' B ' « have faded 
call or roC„ n atdcountr'v l y<1U h ,° 6 " ica l , “ ble of ^ponding to the nob! • 

houJ.eaus have VI or y - See what ycu ba "' done - H,ndu and Uhm&W. 

uoo igaus have vi lated the sanctity of Pur»i Temples and tbev have “ , 

then own to a s.mtlar r..k from the wrath „f Pirsi hooligans. ,1 P 
Parsis bave chosen to partake in the welcome to the Prmcp tt u T , 
Mussulman hooligans hav... rndely, roughly, aud insolently removed^n* ,“.V 
worn by some Parsis and Christians, turgetling that not all Hind, f. nllui 
M usual mans, nor by any means even a majority ol them h 0 , , , 

cardial the use of foreign cloth Parsi aud'ciXinn 
interfering with Uindn and Mussulman , ... :f , h 

ninttug in a vicious circle and the country suiters I . . u 

but 10 Tun, and to confess that we have g ldv l s t ' ' 

<l;">t« penance in one way, other workers are dmne Loe 6 } Z ‘ ftm 

Messrs. Azad Sobbaui, Jayakar, Jamnadas Mehta s at |f,, P M , ,n “ u0,1 "-' r " H > 
others hav,.. K:en . lek ,ng their I mi br.ng.no » V “?n ? d mn " v 
ebulbttoii Snnaati s lr .>“nl Nahlu has fearbw lv gone in «•.. ■i.iortu..«. 
with vtm onri v , . . y K oue in your midst to reuseu 

W. vln ; ,° apr " al t0 , y ‘ U ,°“ r wk tn your midsthas only just begun 

lilt a V 1 C , T, f tl 'e mad process of retaliation.' 

' l r ““ r T '' u 7 ta ' mau8 Bl V' nld b o ashamed to take r, pnsals aga.nst Parsis or 

Muss, man , [ m “ ! ' t know 1C *7 ** (U1C ’< I «> to bat'I - against nnd 

ussalman ferocity by brute strength 1!„ result is they DU >t ...k li • .- 

llmm W 0 ,2L er " m f. Ut ’ V. P - 6P " 1 ", ,U , r ,rp '' d 0“- Purely, the best c, ur.e for 

matis m,?«r't T ,lntlon; * , ‘ t i , ttnd bL «>evo that reasoning Hindus and Mussa!- 
wav the nivLl” n r protect the laU.tale of lU'norities before their own. Any 
- nd ’the Z;„ m Z laTe Bolnba y 10 t0 enBnrc ' « absolute protection ..f sms ntlre 
v.m. hnol.gana ’f 1 ." ?' cnntrnl pver ,he rowH - v ' lament, and I shall trust that 
workers ' vdl now re ” lraln yur hand nnd gue a olmuce to tlio 

SM M. K. Qaiidhi —o° UB ol 6trvin f ! - VPU ' Ma > Qud h(l P I a'" your friend— 
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Calcutta on 17th. November and Alter 

In striking contrast to the mad mob-outraga of Bombay 
perfectly peaceful, though more extensive and significant, hartal of 
Calcutta. On the previous day the Congress and Khilafat- organisa¬ 
tions issued manifestoes conveying to the people Gandhi s request 
to observe a national cessation of work as a silent and peaceful 
protest of the Prince’s visit. One such plaoard is shown below 




was the 






REMEMBER THE LEADERS IN JAIL 

Boycott Bureaucratic Welcome 


I 

I 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales lands in Bombay £ 
l** on the 17 th instant to see, so we have been told, the | 
country and to learn things for himself. ^ 

r Jhe loyal duty of every patriot is to help the Prince to learn the ij 
true state of things and this duty he will lest discharge by thorcnigh - 3j 
ly boycotting the bureaucratic 'welcome that is being arranged for 
the Prince . ^ 

WELL THEN, 

Are you a loyal patriot ? Do not then mislead the Prince and thus ^ 
do him as well aa the country a grievous wrong. ijj 

Do you want to get the Khilafat wrong to be redressed ? Let the 
y Fnnce learn t by your action that there can bo no gala days tur you vj 
qfj now, nor any gueata whom you can pleasantly and duly honour. m* 

\\ Swaraj your goal ? Then do not slavishly bide your desire by id- 

•r showing any rcadiuces to acquiesce in a welcome solely organised by a 1? 
^ foreign bureaucracy. Listen to what Mahatma Gandhi says.— ^ 

W1 L - 

+ Organise complete boycott of all function* held in the Prince’s * 
^ honour. y 

f Refuse to illuminate or to send your children to see organised J 
v illuminations 
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Religiously refrain from attending charities, fete* or fireworks 
organised for the purpose. xj 

Publish leaflets by the million and distribute. ^ 

See that your city wears the appearance of a deserted cdy on $] 
the day the Prince visits it. 


* 4 . 

^ 5. 


tebj^92l] lilt' CALCUTTA BA RIAL 
Jjfeioraitigly on the 17th Noverabei Calcutta looked like a 
&rry. All Indian shops, bazars, markets, including the great 
quarters, were closed. There was no tram, nor any sort of vehicular 
traffic in the streets. All drivers without exception, including the 
drivers of private carriages, struck work for the day. All mills 
were closed and the mill-hands occupied themselves with singing 
bkajans (religious songs) and taking ablutions in the river. The 
European business offices bad to stop work owing to the absence of 
the Indian staff. The Courts and Government offices had similarly 
to close down. The High Court had to close down as lawyers cou'd 
not come, and seme of the judges even had to come walking all 
the way from their residence as their drivers would not work. It 
was “Gandbiji’s hukum,” in every case. It was remarkable how 
the Goliath of Western civilisation, the London of the far Easr, 
Calcutta the second city of the Empire, could come to a sudden ston 
led by the finger of one man thousands of miles away. 

The Railway stations and their goods-sheds were deserted_ no 

coolies, no porters, no carriages or carts. To meet very needy cases 
there were a few national volunteers with cars labelled “on national 
service” serving invalids, women and children who came by the 
trains. Doctors took permits from the Congress office to run 

their cars to attend to emergent cases In the streets police¬ 
men and volunteers worked independently to regulate the 

traffic of which there was little. The guardians of the law 

had practically no work to do while the volunteers managed 
to disperse the small crowds of street urchins that gathered here ar 1 
there by requesting them with folded hands not to make any golvial. 
In the night the greater part of the town was in darkness as no 
lights were lighted. The municipal hands, the Bweopers, scavengers, 
gas lighters all struck work. In the European quarter European 
residents themselves lighted sorno of the lamps in ihe important 
thoroughfares. Some armoured cars were found patrolling the 

streets. But so great was the success of this non-violent hart. I 
coup that not a single case of riot, street brawl, or even ordinary 
crime was reported. The hartal worked with clock wiso precision. 
Eve^whore there was the same absence of excitement of any eort ; 
the whole Indian population to a man simply refrained from doii g 
any work. The eight gladdened the heart of every Indian, that 
at least tor one single day they could do just as they liked—that 
they oould regulate tboir own house to their own order. It was 
remarkable hew the riff raffs and the hooligans of Calcutta, who in 
normal times are beyond the control of the police, wore kfpt 
perfectly quiet by the presence of the Khilafat volunteers u&ji g 
force but moral pdriuasiou only. 


Qfl 

husiiissi 






ASGLO-UWIAX OUTBRUST 

.Anp ? not alone in Calcutta—all over Bengal, and 

W -°totfns of India, there was hartal, at some places partitd<-wr- 

rotal, and everywhere peace reigned, perhaps more hearty 
i nsnordinary. 

But the non co-operator's success was the foreigner's gall. To 
Europeans generally, and to their Indian protege, the hartal was 

tymoolic of a down-light insult to the Prince and to the mighty 
prestige of the British Raj. Refusal to work was unpardonable 
breach of peace. Moral persuasion was gross intimidation and 
criminal interference with people's loyalty. At once a howl oi pro¬ 
test wa3 raised by the Anglo-Indian and European Communities, 
the great European Merchant Houses, the European officials, traders, 
planters and their Indian henchmen. An alarm was raised of 
Calcutta being given up to yoonda raj (rule of the rutfians), of life 
and property being left to the mercy of the Indian mob. Instead 
l mob rising, os at Bombay, was apprehended, and panic reigned 
in European circles. The combined wrath of these people fell upon 
the Congress, though, as a matter of fact, it was the people in the 
1T1<1 J ''ho voluntarily went into hartal and the Congress volunteers 
unly functioned to see that there was no trouble out of the affair, 
ibi Anglo-Indian newspapers poured forth their venom of abuse 
agalnpl Lhe non-co operators in Haring head lines. Their columns 

x. ’ liri 1 e A1 *th arrogant outbursts from panicky Europeans and 
I - 8i ^ n6 » and an exnibition of racial hatred was made such as 
\ - / 1 . 11 8 loce the days of Qenl. Dyer. The European 

• ? Ml ^cutta demanded of the Governor “immediate action 

mean!rur Thorr by ° J™? bri " p ” g J3° v e r *' men t into disrepute”— 

y. 1 ] ' .] . ,7’ . COl3rs0 » r he hartaliets and non co operators, 

“not onlv thft i 1,ia cfcivity of the Government had resulted in 

tempt for authority' cl “. 8Se9 bufc also , lho nii8eeB fi ai,lin « a con- 
reprewion. The L„r»l rt ' ’ lrg1 " 8 a vi 6° rous policy of 

f»l European fioanciaf uSret^n °I £ 0mraePP ?-. tha m0it «’ owe , r - 
Government alleging:- Indta-^i uilarly wrote to the 

the tnrtki nv rla* *2* i", a ,p? ut ^ l ' le vv t>°f sale intimi'iatiou of 

of tUQS*: elns.efl to 


' 'ftnunity. 
r >m vro’k 


There uxistsj no general wish on the part 
dJovr them t , hl--erj n rJ.p , 111 fact, many urged their employer* to 

attend to their duties thnni » * *"'* “ nnuK P^vi'-ue night, so that they could 
. 13'"^ Ihroogh .he streets. and to risk 

t-rior* i fin in b v . . ^ an fi:vt 0Q NV * lil 'b ifl now in control of the city 

* Miri. a,.| ;-of'i 1) i. , ' n * ^ r ‘yra, and threatening them with vP-Unco, or 

.••IT.: bvtV r,: 0ah «» tboir abe. nor. They wore 

i to rule I ml in. .nd H, Kh-urV, ,n * ' l,at tho rtT ‘ t,sh Oownmcat bai 
' uruiKH- carry c-:hv»nt. ft . ‘ Eh.| a fai authority is now supreme. These 

hunb.'m work r that tl... r,' * 4 tht ? 1 ' . for . u * fHct ■ ** « patent to the 
* ^ Uccman svho is paid to protect him e:auda hc)p 


;^0V.192l] TUB GOPf. PROCLAMATION 

h : J j whi,e Ile i9 beiug molested by the so-called volunteer. If lAW 

of terrorism are wanted they can easily be supplied. It tatliA (U 
no! indy <0 industrial workers, domestic servants and other manual labourers, 
'but, t^derks, thousands ot whom were accosted and threatened. And in parts 
regulation was undertaken, while the police looked on, by 
volunteers’ clad in Khilafat uniform. 

“ I he success of tbeir exertions must of necessity encourage the leaders of 
“, •« 'heir effort.. Wba, I. possibtefo^one day fap^.blc 

1, " k ' cd therc 8eem8 n0 re36 <> n to doubt that this is merely a 
„i n ' T k TS 5jP' e,,ar ? tor y t0 lh t P ruclam “t'on and organisation of a compile 

of Wat. mUtoZ'iU'Zt U,m ^ H,e K ° Jal H ' gbULbS tbu 

“ The organisation which has taken upon itBelf to exercise control over the 
SS j“ “ Pl 8,l,1 , the *T”g of it8 uniform and badges should be 

exhibitions V"! ,U f’ C “ bhoU , J be * **“ fuller powers to deal with provocative 
rkn.rV, , insolence, such as the tll.pla, „f Khilafat banners, and the 
placarding of motor cars with the words • On National service ” Notoriously 
bail characters and agitators from up-country, should bo deported 'from Calcutta' 
p" ‘ ,)ubll< -' meetings at which resolutions urging hartals nr a boycott of the 

r Lice * visit are pasaed ahould be proclaimed and prohibited ” 

And the Government response came quickly too. At Govt 
House anxious consultations were held, and a high official demanded 
full discretion and freedom of action and this was given. Immedi¬ 
ately armoured cars rolled out of the fort and patrolled the streets 
On November 19th the Government of Bengal issued the follow ii.*:’ 
communique declaring the Congress and Khilafat voluufceer organisa¬ 
tions unlawful :— b 

The Govt. Proclamation 

"For seise time past the enrolment of so-called volunteers hi he, n a 

"J^riiSr^ tlT" I 011 * 1 ' >romiu . ent 10 Politicalmatter.. Such 
u i I f h 0 bave been honorary workers, often of the stu.i »t class 
who helped on specific occa-ions, such as, receptions, in-, tires etc Wore ' 

tlic luovemeut has taken on a differ**; asuect «, , 8 8 More 

Kuilafat and Congress Committees numerous p^nrlm.^^":? °,‘ T 
euro.led 111 defluite organisations under specific^ leaders , . ‘", r ‘ 6 ° 

,,ert„rm the tasks allotted to them by those In ^th„ nt , ‘f ° f“ ? “ 

Ih.se men are drawn often from the lower cl issps and « "e associut., mu 
tur their day’s work. classes and are believed to be pn d 

“ Through the agency of these “ vulunt^rs” , 

been subject for some time past to a tnr l', ™! *“1 on, ! ron “ U, “ 
ni.,Wch,m um, dim. it k .i H u » pera bteni 0 * mtirmdation and 

molestation. Whether it be the observance of a ■■ hartal; 1 r.bo uicket! ./cl I 

Shops, the discouragement Of the sale of liquor, a trial which ha. excited , , 1 

interest or interference with attendance at schools and colleges three volur... * 

*“ ‘ ,b '- -<ll « Il0 e 10 tile orders of those in command of them, have been in evidence 
threatening and interfering with the citizens of the town m the pursuit of u. if 

Ua'h.vanTof , 1 rh ne ' u det “ t ‘ ,, ‘“ wl ftM «“P' »»>=hg further made to i.ndernuim 
the l ^xal j of the police and to terrorise them in the discharge of tbeir d.iiy 

u various d,"M ta t '“i'* "‘I, nd f bourhood ,he «“»>= activities have been manifest 
u varinub uih.uotH of ttie Prceidtncy. 

h V,,.,U1I t: ° uuci ‘ 18 Of opinion iba. the .imveniv.it ha, n c .,v 

J ’ ttU ! ■>•** pirnaissible ago.avon, and m tie ctercsts of the a-imlu-atre- 


\.Vt 


the police raids 

t'neila w and the maintenance of Jaw and order, lie has according! 


[CAiyui'j-A 
■dinglJULtuel 


lo^Wg notification :— 

Whereas the Governor-in-Council is of opinion that the associatio 
X^reBeaCJ^own by the catutB of the Bengal Non-co-operation Volunteer Corps, 
tire ^Central Muhammadan Volunteer Corps, the Congress Committee Corps and 
other associations existing in the Presidency nf Bengal and having similar objects 
interfere with the administration of the law anti with the maintenance of law 
and order, 

It is hereby declared by the Governor in Council under Section 1G of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 11308, as amended by the Devolution 
Act, 11320, that all the said associations are unlawful associations within the 
meaning of Part II of the said Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act.* 1 


The Criminal law Amendment Act of 1908 under which the 
Government declared the volunteer organisations unlawful was 
passed to meet anarchist operations which Lord Curzon’a iron rule 
had given birth to, and at this period there was a talk of repealing 
this. To the people now the application of this act to operations 
which were perfectly non-violent appeared to be wantonly repressive. 
For, except in Bombay not a single case of violence was reported 
from Calcutta or elsewhere, while, on the other hand, the nationalist 
papers were daily reporting caseB of oppression on non resisting 
Khaddar-clad or Gandhi-capped non-co operators. No doubt non- 
co-operation attended by violence, as at Bombay, was welcome to 
those who opposed it ; non-co operation without violence, peaceful, 
hearty, just as the Mahatma wished to have, was an awful con¬ 
tingency. As said the “Capital” of Calcutta : ‘Of the two (Calcutta 
and Bombay hartals) the (Calcutta) was the more humiliating to 
the decent citizen’— for the ‘decent citizen 1 had nothing at all to 
do, and could not by any means kick up a row. And the “Catholic 
Herald of India” said :_ 

" Though th« incidents that Lave turned Bombay into a bear garden and 
an eastern Lilfabt a:e regr. ttab.e in view of tbe visit of our amiable Prince, 
th'y are, from the Govrrnmeiit’e point, of view, a perfect God-Bend. When the 
crowds addressed by Mr. Gandhi broke Ioobc and waxed mad, burnt tram cars, 
clubbed EuropianH, I'arsie and policemen, the pandemom um broke the Fubtlo 
and intellect u »1 spill of non-CG-upcrntion nd reduced it to the vulgar level of a 
ramahacKh revolution BrainB weTC required to circumvent the elusi ve soul- 
ftirce of a spiritual revolution which no law cruld reach ; now any man with a 
gun in his Land can settle it. It may still be a difficult task and a tough 
conflict, but with this difference that whereas an Fnglit-hn.au respects and Lars 
biains, he ib not afraid of physical force and of blood, Jvwry Englishman now 
breathes fmly. 

“ It is a pity from a bookish point of view, and students of polities, who 
.nd watched the movement aa a novilty in the history of naiions, may perhaps 
I dibanpointod. But it ia a relief for the man in the street. Now he can close 
Ins books and tucking up bis sleeves, say, Come on 1” 

The Police Raids 

And Government could not stop at that alone. At midnight 
on the 18th the police surrounded the Kbilufat and the Congress 
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iV.^0211 IRE POLICE RAIDS 

and carried on a systematic raid. The reason of tlncliil, 
^.tVclc is not quite clear bat the way in which it was cWmln-^ 
but showed that the object was to break down the respective 
organisations. As one nationalist paper of Calcutta in writing on 
this matter said :— 


“There was ooly one Congress officer iu the office. He was surrounded by 
four police officers. They demanded the keys of almirahs and boxes, but when 
they were told that the k»»ys were with the Secretary, they broke open the 
nlmirah and boxes. The police officers were asked to wait for some minutes 
so that the keys might be brought to the office from the Secretary. But they 
did not listen but jumped upon the boxes and beddings. They broke open all 
the boxes and aimirahB and took the contents with them. They threw away 
khadder shirts and coats and danced upon beds with their boots on to tear the 
khadi bed-sheet into pieces. They tore into pieces all national flags and some 
placards," 


On the whole of the next 24 hours police raids went on vigo¬ 
rously on all the Kbilafat and Congress offices, in all some ten. 
Harrowing accounts of the raids were published in the nationalist 
papers. No arrestB were then mudo but all papers, documents 
account books, etc. were taken away obviously with the intention 
of paralysing tho movement. On the 20th the Commissioner of 
Police by proclamation suppressed all public assemblies and pro¬ 
cessions for three months within the limits of the town and the 
suburbs of Calcutta and similar prohibitions were made in some of 
the mofussil towns. 

Commenting on these matters a prominent Indian paper wrote • 
“Here is grand preparation to regale the Prince with a Bight he has 
never seen anywhere in the British Empire and will not find any¬ 
where else in the whole world. By the time be will reach Calcutta, 
he will see India, already soundly thrashed, bound hand arid footj 
and gagged. The thrashing bad begun as soon aB the announce¬ 
ment of the Prince's visit was made. In Bengal it was begun at 
Chandpur, Chittagong comes next, The reader knows how tho 
Gurkhas there were lot loose upon innocent people. In quick sue 
cession came Howrah where there was indiscriminate firing, the 

responsibility of which has been denied by evory officer. 

Thus Bengal has been made perfectly fit to bo Been in her true 
condition by the Prince. His Royal Highness will be able to tell 
bis father that be saw Bengal gagged, securely bound hand and foot 
and bearing on her person marks of caresses. The first process in 
the operation, namely, beating has been done all over India. But 
can anybody tell us why of all provinces Bengal baa got the enhst 
queiit processes—binding and gagging—gone through ro much in 
ahead of the Prince’s visit to Calcutta J Is it because Calcutta ami 
rural Bengal have observed the most complete and at tho name 1 1 mo 
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SUPPRESSION OF CONGRESS [caI^wa 

5 * a7 '^ ^ Volunteers are not suppressed and public rri^irta 

ar^t even now prohibited in Bombay. The Anglo-Indian 
^e .0 TbeXnomaly and are from day to day writing in blazing lines : 

If is now time for the Yiceroy to Act.” “Save the face of the 
Government of Bengal, oh my Lord Reading, by instructing all other 
provincial Governments to follow its load”—goes the prayer from 
Anglo-India. We say ‘amen\ The Prince should not see the true 
condition of India in one province only.” This was typico.l of 
Indian sentiment. 


Lord Ronaldshay on the Situation 

Next day, 21 st Nov. 1921, the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay 
attended ihe Bengal Council and made a lengthy speech calling 
upon the members to join the authorities in suppressing ‘ lawless¬ 
ness here are limits he said, beyond which no Government 

nat has regard to the interests of the law-abiding citizens over 

whom it holds sway, can permit license to go. We are of opinion 

teat those limits have been reached and that the instigations to the 
people to overthrow the existing order have become a menace to 
tha maintenance of peace. It, has, therefore, become nocessary to 
impose some restrictions upon the freedom of bolding meetings and 
processions in this city. 

4 * With a full knowledge of the danger with which society is 

aced and with a full Benee of my responsibility as head of the 
U ' Be,lgaJ ’ 1 malce thia appeal to tho members of 
y- and through them to all who desire to see Bengal 

marcnnig in orderly progress to that gaol which is already in sight, 
lf •’i jems °lves whole heartedly on the side of liberty for the 

side of ,he when men have got to come down on one 

law and o . , „ u T , hose who ™ , "-' t o" the oido of 

anarchy. The Governmen! „f 1^' ° .’"°n ' “"u ^ volunon moa,,s 
rf all the ,.q wp . which it * ie,lgnl W1 " ot hesitate to mako use 
to the ueonln liKo t » ^ Pessesses to quell disorder and to secure 
lions And if it fi ^ 0 'proceed peacefully about their lawful avoca- 
possesses nrA that r ° Wers ovcr a " d shove those which it 

not hesitate m w 'T t0 ®, lla * de A *o achieve this purpose, it will 
“s . or hem. And tho Council meekly acquiesced. 
Non-co-operation Counterblast 

Cor,grass a VoTm, tCrblS A t t ? rder dloI ‘ ri "g «ho Khilafat and 
thousands of C 1 ” ^ or| A a manifesto was issued, signed by 

down hv tb nat ' 0lmllst8 > taking up the gauntlet thrown 

f r y 1 government of Bengal, and announcing tho formation 
of a Congress Volunteer organisation. It runs a? follows • - 


NON-CO-OPERATION COUNTERBLAST 


“Wjjf '1 ] NOx,-vwvrr.iiAiiui'i UUUlMJitiHLAS'M 
reJ^rfl f]* W , nf the P roclamflti °n issued by the Government of b\ 

T^z a t T tione ’ n baB become our dut - v to make °° rk 

ut.trur7 0 »av 'i , ' c>n ' vi " , ' n, “ l kn otty honourable manner ; Ld : i 
,v'.' we a 'ckarlV 1 "'' ,V'' /' '' 

kr s^/;Lu™^ror:^^. Bee that « ^rwasste!: 

lo this along list of names was appended An^ r<. , 

gaging order of the 20th suppressing all public meeting! ll c5" 
Congress and Khilalut workers, on recovering f om th * 
surprise, rose in revolt and circulated notices announcing m^tiJ 
at College .Square Ilailiday Park and ether places in ?£“?,? ?* 
defiance of the order of the Commissioner of Police In 
PuLh^manifesto subsequently issued by the N-C O leaders, thej 

“So far as the challengo to the Cr.Lgrees was concerned (v\ w u 
declaring volunteer organizations unlawful) w e have met *’ hy lhc onler 
challenge: we have enlisted ourselves as volunteers and <«J*Pted that 

members to do so. To have done this much as it involved oniv'th CoD < :r ' 1 
Of Individual Congress members for suffering and inmrisnnm% the Preparedness 
ui the fact of such preparedness, we were ready to take an 1 a ** t and belll?v "'l! 

“But the challenge to the right of holdfng publ cm ha «‘? k “ “e rlvl . 
must order of the Police Commissioner is a different „ ' g8 snTolv «d »'•« 

■ The proper way of meeting th • chalk nl - ,V S'* l*} wa ,ar - r 
meeting in open defiance of the Police Commissioner’^ ^ 1>e ‘° ht>ld u public 
of a public meeting in spite of the best, of good ; nt °jf Cr ' Bu f lho boldu 
People and organizers would, at' the present time inn*u t "i? 8 °? ‘ ,e !>ftrt ol ' 
cnllinon specially in view of the ru.rj.uou^ at 'TiV *“' “ 

"as been created by the rapid outpourings of the »nuln r '° rat ' H,! ' trf ' ! 1 1 

jnspite of thc dearly aujnstihahle character of the Pope lrcSS -. T ‘l t ' f< l V 

°f the untrue assumptions upon which it 1» V 0 ™ ra,Sal °‘“’r« nott- 
oballenge to the public to meet and disre, trd it w, ^ r ' “ n,i ite 

la J7 WO urgn (ho fmMic to b>dn in 1* 

0 wj wnh the tu*tv cor..: _ ,a P***no# lor a 

ofDecembo“ , .'-’ 9,|, ' t £or thc Second wf HARTAL 1 

Mea!wb°lM^ acH,''’ 7 m ‘p ^ a Prin “'* Visifc to Calcutta, 

dom all over India. ^ B ' 3nt:R Gover " meilt l»«nrboii 0 d official 

lr.fq) 


ALL INDIA REPRESSION /H 

;\&Jh Repression in Excelsis y 

V- The other provincial Governments were not slow to acfk-J^ 
November 23rd Delhi province was proclaimed under the Sed i* 
Meetings Act for six months and the Volunteers’ Associatio 10 
declared unlawful, and similar proclamations were issued, IJ,B 
Punjab and U. P. Governments. In the Punjab the dist:' 111 ^ 
Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikhupura were declared to be pror^ 01 
areas under the Seditious Meetings Act, Gradually the v 
the Punjab was gagged by the extension of the Seditious b 
Act. All meetings were prohibited and declared unlawful Lhatma 
towns such aB Allahabad, Chittagong, etc. On the 26th, At all the 
similarly treated and the Cr. Law Amend. Act, Part II applied. f rom 
house-Bearcbes, police raids, and other methods of a strong polich ru .» 
were indulged in. At Lahore there was a special occasion for rousil’ 
the bureaucratic ire. On 26th November a special meeting of the 
Municipal Committee was held to propose a welcome to the Prince. 
Such a proposal had on the 16th August last been discussed and by a 
majority the municipality refused to receive the Prince. On the 
question being again raised a heated debate followed, and on the 
motion being put to the vote, there was a tie of 15 votes for and 
against it. On this the Deputy Commissioner who is the official 
chairman of the Lahore municipality gave his casting vote, and the 
resolution was thus passed This fact was brought to the notice 
of the Private Secretary to the Prince, Lord Cromer, by Mr. K. 
Sanatanam, a municipal commissioner and the Secretary of the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, “so that His Royal Highness might be 
under no delusion as to the real sentiments of the people of Lahore I” 
On November 26th the shrewd Viceroy at last opened his 
mouth. Lord Reading’s position was indeed delicate. His Govt, 
bad in\ited the Princo and it was up to the Govt, of India to see 
than the Prince was well received by the people at large. Coercion 
at such a time was out of the question. But the affairs of Bombay 
were thaumaturgic . The authorities never thought that they 
could be landed in such difficulties before the Prince. Sir George 
Llyod, however, kept a cool head, and so too the Viceroy, watching 
the game from Delhi. It was the juncker outburst of the Calcutta 
Anglo-Indians and their favourite Governor, Lord Ronaldsbay, that 
precipitated matters. The first spark of repression was let off from 
tho Govt. House, Calcutta, and at once there was a furious outburst 
demanding the Viceroy to Act. In rapid succession came the thought¬ 
less repressive orders from the Govt, of U. L\, Punjab and Assam. 
And then the Viceroy could keep silence no longer. In reply to a 
de putation of the Punjab Chamber of Oommerco Hia Excellency took 
opportunity to refer to the political condition of India and said : — 


TUB UBEMA CONFERENCE 
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RjjjJ to take this opportunity of impressing upon you that the 

wil1 E P arc no elJ ort to protect- the peaceful and law-cfoJJk-^J 
^;?? e V^ < 5 B ^ in6t 1 Vlolence or c . oerciion ° r intimidation or other breaches of the law. 
.^fchSUT'liot dilate upon this subject but there is to-day a natural and legiti¬ 
mate desire on the part of the vast majority of the people that the law should be 

mtfconppnHnn J- °“ n bnt tbink tbat ia some quarters there is a 

m sconcep.ion of the position. The Government of India are very conscious of 

their power and their strength and they have, I verily believe, the support of a I 
law-abiding citizens of India. It cannot fairly be said that we have abused this 

t It d T llIdTl’j Inmit 6 tw tlm ?" cm,c,swt for not having sufficiently exerted 
t, and I readily admit that we have sought to avoid action which might either 

misconceived or misrepresented as too severe or as provocative. But recent 

j!” b “ v ® r P t r \Vd7oI r r e that the tul1 6treD etlr of the Government should, 

ll y «nme nllrter! r ^ e ° f v,ndio3ti ng the law and preserving 

In some quarters, I shall not designate them-tbey arc too well-known— 

■dation, and consequently coercion, which is only anltber form of v“oh nee 
of course, unlawful, were practised, and it must l,e .,= d wi ?i ' , ‘7 
-ct. 1 his conduct cannot be permitted a D d must |„. '* 1 consider, 

mns will be adopted and all necessary steps taken to protect7,' pe ^!fII 
A give him that security to which he is entitled and to bring the wronl 
slice. The peaceful citizen wishes to carry on bis own business h?s' 
3Uits, hia own avucatious without improper interference or molestation 
rs with whom he may not be in agreement. We have no desire to inter- 

■ ith the lawful activities of political parties, however opposed to us but 
^ugh that is our view and although we are most anxious, as I have repeatedly 
■•id, to redress all legitimate grievances and t.o remove the grounds of popular 
discontent, yet we cannot allow any political activity to impose its will upon 
fc he country by violence, intimidation, coercion or other unlawful meant T 
J^ave therefore taken this opportunity of telling you what is in this resnnat 
the minds of the Government of India, and of assuring you thru tho Q * 

of which I have no doubt you are keen critics, will use its effort * I crnni ^ I, J !f 
that every man may carry on his lawful pursuits in Li& 0 w n wav and IrTk 
wiU betaken J0U ” ay ** 1 tbat a!1 necessary steps for'this purpose 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference. 

Meanwhile the activities of the Congress and related bodies 
were not confined to the volunteer organisations alone On Nov 
L 9th . an J mporfc N ant meetl ’ ng of tho tfomiiit-ul Ul&wficL (Conference of 
Moslem Divines) was held at Lahore, presided over by Moulana Abu! 
^■alam Azad, at which the position of Moslems under tho political 
conditions of the country was discussed. 

.. Resolutions were passed, confirming the resolutions passed by 
the K X 0 CUt i ve Committee of the Jamiat-ul-UWia at ita meeting held 
De | hi on the Slat September last, declaring that the resolution 
Passed at the Karachi Conference held on the 8 th, 9th, 10th July, 
) v hioh had been the causo of the arrest and incarceration of Maulana 
and fl0<1 Ali ' ybaulcat Ali a!lfi waa Part of the decided 

1 300 n corurDan dments Id'iw, which were in force since the last 
n ’ years? und so often declared in India, and Miisfalirmi.s could 
er Qea0e to declare it. I bo Jainiat-nl Ulema invited Mussalumns 
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t^jptfofen their duties at this critical juncture and make the’ 
crrott* to declare and announce this Commandment of God. 

^^Resolutions were also passed, protesting against the proscription 
of the 1 'aiwa of the Ulemas by the Government of Delhi and other 
Governments and declaring it sinful and harani for Mussalmans to 
serve in Police and Army under the present Government and asking 
every Muesalman to boldly requests oldiers and Muslim policemen to 
immediately leave service under the Government. The Ulemas 
asked the assembled Mussalmans to serve their ‘Allah’ and the Prophet 
and to protect the Holy Quran and help the Turks in their strugg’ 
against non-Muslims. They were asked to boldly repeat the Ulem 
latwa from every platform and to request every policemen r 
oldier they met to leave Government service even at the risk 
being imprisoned, 

The All-India Congress Committee 
The Working Committee of the Congress met at Mp‘ 
Gandhi’s residence at Bombay on 22nd and 23rd Nov. and 
prominent provincial leaders were consequently drawn away 
1 heir provinces to Bombay. Messrs. C. R. Das, Motilal Ne 
Maul aria A. Kalam Azad, Lajpat Rai, Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansai 
Umar Sobbani. N. C. Kelkar and many others were collected round 
the Mahatma. Resolutions were passed deploring the riots at 
Bombay and enjoining upon all Congress workers the strictest obser¬ 
vance of non-violence, The moBt important resolution was on the 
volunteer organisation as follows :— 

"This Committee considers it of national importance that all N-C-0 Volun- 
t-nr t.-oTps, Lm'.afat Volunteer Corps and other non-oflicini volunteer bodies 
1 1 1 U ,? Jl! j F 1 nnf ier control and named the ‘National Volunt er Corps’ and, 

\ ivre ore, a vistn* Provincial f'ongresB Committees to appoint Central Roards in 
' 11 t rovinccs for controlling and bringing nndor an uniform discipline all the 
h .ng vo un 4 corps and commends to tbeir attention the following draft 
. ioo S n UC * 10an * f ur| bcr requests the Central Khilafat Committee and 

'orami tf) the necessary resolution to give effect to them, 

"The d- ft general instructions are 

uvery volunteer (jbould sign :hc following pledge in triplicate, one copy shall 
J n , 1 1 vo ? Q C( ‘ r * on. fci ct to the Central Oflice in every Province, and 

1 . I 1 , L ,F! *nct a which the volunteer is enlisted. The pledge- sbrll be 

ui. »n in t t.• language of the Province in which the volunteer is resident, as 
11 ham, in XJrdn and Devanagri scripts. Sc far as possible for tho 

uniform of •.Oiunteers, an n f military uniform *ball be avoided. Volun- 

1; ‘‘7. , Dnl carr - v aTi y Bvsori! with thorn, but may carry an ordinary walking 

1* 5 i 11 ! u , ^ , ’ r ! Un * ,,ur ^ et * low., n unit f-iin 11 consist of not more than 
r '" r * c thau * {) of which one shall be a leader elected by the members 

A o^'licu.az umi, T-.ven'y euch lr^J-rs shad elect from among fhomsUvo an 
( ‘? 7 , Alt ° tlfJcr officerg . ;,all be appointed by the Central Provincial Office, 
which aha.I consist of a board of five who will elect thrir own Chairman. All 
, ) 1 innte cilDors snail ’mpUc*,.<y nney the in:f-ra •> ions it^ui.. from time to 

»'im t*y tUg P.jftr. 1 , 



rb<: duties 


TAGORE ON REPRESSION 

_ of volunteers shall be to preserve order, regulate i 

r^OflSSP •v»irt /1 'rocession8 t and to render social service in emergencies in 
v^SWnitwcHcjM given to them. No volunteer shall be enlisted who is 
vits R a bad character. The Central Board shall be under the control 
°/‘ appointed by, Provincial Congress Committees. The Khilafat volunteers 
eoould aiso form part of the national volunteers and be subject to the control of 
the Central Provincial Board. No one under eighteen shall be enlisted as 
a volunteer. 


^ “ Pledge :—So long as I remain in any voluntary organisation, I shall 
raithfuHy and diligently carry out all instructions received from my superiors. 
i shall observe the pledge of non-violence in word and in deed and shall inculcate 
le spirit of non-violence amongst others. I shall regard the pledge as binding 
upon me so long as the policy of non-violence is continued by the Nation. I 
shall run all risks attendant upon the performance of my duty.” 

I 1 rom Bombay tbe Congress leaders then came back to their res¬ 
pective provinces. Meanwhile, after the Viceroy had spoken, the 
whole machinery of government, from Governors to the last petty 
village-oincera, was at once set in motion to crush the new national 
spirit. Anglo-Indians, Europeans and the denationalised Moderate- 
of Calcutta were drafted into a ‘Civil Guard,” like the famous 
“ Prussian Guard,” of history, to act as an auxilliary to the military 
police. The way the “Civil Guards,” were trained and recruited 
brought back to people’s mind the exploits of the 41 Red aod Tans ” 
in Ireland, but it was infinitely better to have the rowdios of these 
communities under the ablo command of Sir Frank Carter com¬ 
mander of the Civil Guards, than to keep them loose as at Bombay 
on the days following the 17th November. It is impossible hero to 
narrate in detail the harrowing tale of repression that raged for the 
next month or so; enough has been given in the chronology (see 
PP. 37-48) to give the reader somo idea. Airests and gagging orders, 
not to say of the thousand and on.' devious methods of torture and 
tyranny exercised by the underlings of government, went on apace, 
a,,d People saw everywhere the rod-eye of the angry and aimed 
government on one side and, on the other, tbe cool determination of 
f* ne disarmed khaddar clad volunteers ready unto death to preaoh 
Madder and hartal on tbe 51 tV' As wrote the poet Tagore 
a bout this time 


Tower has to be made secure not only QgninBt power, but also against 
"'ea^ncse ; for there U s the peril of its Rung balance. The weak are us great 
a ‘lunger for tin- strong as qutckannd* for an elephant. They do not assist 
RogresB, because they do not resist, they only drag down. The people who crow 
Accustomed to wild absolute power over others are not to forget * 1 «*» by doinr 
th cy generate an unseen (nice which somo day rends .at power into piece*, 
klv <iunl b fury of the down trodtvn finds iw lawful support? from i!, t universal 
to up nioral balance. 1‘hr air which iu so thin and unsubstantial gives birth 
over r T , ‘V l,at nothing can resist. This has h en proved in history over and 
i l< ant1 fur ' eB fttising from the revolt; ot inhulted humanity aio 

7 tutoring in the air ;%fc too present time. Yet- the Psychology of the 


2%v mu. C. R. DAS’S MRSSAGR Ic^cui 

i i str ]S|![ stubbornly refuses the lesson and despises to take count of the tel 
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yeak. This is latent ignorance that like an unsuspected worm qun 
w»pnUfL£^?J)iilk of the prposerous. Have we never read of the castle of rower, 
^s^eur^iy; buttressed on all sides, in a moment dissolving in air at the explosion 
caused by the weak and outraged beseigers ? Politicians calculate upon the 
number of mailed hands that are kept on the sword-hilt; they do not possess 
that third eye to see the great invisible hand that clasps in silence the hand of 
the helpless and awaits its time. The strong form their league by a combination 
of powers, driving the weak to form their own league alone with their God.” 

On December 2nd Mr. Das, on coming back to Calcutta from 
the Bombay meeting, issued the following message :— 

My message to the Congress Workers 
“ The recent communique of the Government ot Bengal, the order of the 
Commissioner of Police, and the various orders under Section 144 issued by. 
Magistrates in different districts of Bengal, make it absolutely clear that the 
Bureaucracy has made up its mind to crush the movement of Non-co-operation. 
The people of Bengal has therefore resolved to persevere with all their strength 
m their struggle for freedom. My message to them is one of hope and encourage¬ 
ment. I knew from the beginning that the Bureaucracy would be the first to 
brea.i the law. It began its illegal career at the very outeet by occasional orders 
under Section 144. It continued the unjust and illegal application of the section 
in opposition to this movement. Now that the movement is about to succeed, 
it has adopted forgotten laws and forsaken methods, and Section 144 is being 
indiscriminately used to further the same object. 

“ ,J ur duty is clear. The Indiaa National Congress has declared that Swaraj 
is our only goal and Non-co-operation is the only method by which to reach that 
^; ,te ver the bureaucracy does, the Nationalists of Bengal cannot forget 
a - The people of Bengal are now on their trial. It entirely depends 
* r they would win or lose. I aak my countrymen to be patient, 
''"--in i.o undergo all Bufferings cheerfully. I call upon them not to 


>CfcVi.. 

tti ir iu». a 
on Ihrun v» l 
I appeal t 0 

fnreiL^ thr> u umic y u ai1 “uueriugs uuceriuuy. j. can u\ 

( >aCrLC Wor k which the Indian National Congress has enjoined. 

I) ■ rl.-n'riv n. i", w , ork ' 8 ,ionf! an(1 can only be done by volunteers. Let it 

volunteer I ' ,‘ at eTery ' vorker > y»H*S or old, umn or woman, iB a 

Uni t , ”'y 1 ai u volunteer in tile; Service of the Congress. I trust 

Province 0.u T yB wlU W a “ lll,0Q 1-r the work of the 

you not walls, that tt . ° Ur ,ni:tl1011 ’ 8 f,caceful aml «»n- violent. Do 

to remember that >m of our C0UIl,r y 18 Service of God? I charge you 

communiques of earthly Governments can be allowed to 


stop God’s worship 

‘I app. al to ibc pcopl 


it a,ay Vi Vv^n r7Tho tZ?? ° £ )3ou K ul to rGalifle Lhifi truth « 1 P ra y to God that 
great truth.” Bureaucracy to understand, appreciate and recognise this 

My message to my countrymen 

uon-vi , Ia6t wo , rd tc » y° u ,s to forsake the ideal of 

non t. hi m. n , ... r' ’■’ ‘**7 g^at that j i is extremely difficult to remain 

dcp'Mida on thl* i , ' Tue 811 ‘V** 3 of the however, | 

withstand such t 1 v a T ry w " klT “ lurt Btr *‘ Q then himself to 

qur Countrymen. L> : >. us not that we, tbo ?oa-co opcraiou, claim to bold the 
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I * C0 fiS try ‘) l^et us realise that to the extent to which we do not succeed \koi Icn- 
\. \ the masses, be they hooligang or not, to that extent Non-co^tr^Jionj 

li.TSfjiVtud, The responsibilities are ours. It does not lie in our mouth^ftpTsy 
X%l\Afeir^Wked people have instigated the maaBeB to break law and order Do you 
not^fealiBe that the success of onr movement depends on this, that no other 
people, wicked or otherwise, should be able to lead the masses or any section of 
of our countrymen towards violence and blood-shed ? If we fail to exercise con¬ 
trol over the masaeB, how can we claim to have success ? I am not discouraged, 

I do not want you to be discouraged. I pray to God that you may have suffi¬ 
cient strength to carry on thiB great battle peacefully and never forsaking the 
ideal of non-violent Non-co-operation in all its bearing.” 

The retribution, however, had soon to come. It came earlier 
at Lahore. On December 1st Mr, Sanatanam wrote to Earl Cromer, 
the Prince’s Secretary, that the people of Lahore had resolved not 
to receivo the Prince, forwarding the resolution of the Municipality, 
and exposing the way in which a public reception was being manu¬ 
factured in the name of the people. On this a private Committee 
meeting of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee was declared 
illegal, broken up by the Police, and all the leaders including LaJa 
Lajpat Rai, Dr Gopi Chand, Malik Lai Khan, Mr. Sanatanam and 
othors were arrested and kept in jail. And even religious meetings 
were not excluded, for on November 26th, and previous to that 
several members of the Gurdwara Committee of the Punjab were 
arrested for holding a religious meeting ! 

On the 2nd December Sardar Babachr Mehtab Singh of the 
Sikh Gurdwara Committee along with 9 others were tried and 
sentenced to 6 months’ hard labour and Rs. 1,000 fine under the 
Seditious Meetings Act. 

The next day Mr. S. E. Stokes, the American disciple of 
Gandhi, was arreBted at Lahore and on 5th sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment on a charge of sedition. 

The following account of the arrest of Mr. Lajpat Rai and 
others is taken from the Tribune of Lahore 

Lai a j i and other members of the Committee were fully pre¬ 
pared. The meeting was a Committee meeting, attendance being 
confined only to members of whom less than 40 were present. 
Col, Gvegson and armed police surrounded the house and standing 
. at the door, read out the Magistrate s order declaring the meeting 
unlawful. Thereupon Lala Lajpat Rai asked those who wanted to 

I leave and go away. None stirred from his seat. Even before the 
commencement of the mooting Lala Lajpat Rai had tried to dissuade 
cortain people from attending tho meeting in view of tho fact that 
probably all would be arrested and no responsible man left to carry 
on the work. Those asked to desist included Lala flans Raj and 
Syed Ata Ulla Shah (both of Jullunder) and Mr. Abdur Rashid. 
Lala HanB Raj and Syod Ata-Ulla Shah requested to be allowed to 
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^nu f he sales ot the honour of their town. Immediate! 
lor "p error, the District Magistrate, and Col. Gregson tho mn ror 
i' i! Police, entered the room, whilo the committee was sitting, 
i i^6 District Magistrate said that ho declared the meeting an unlaw¬ 
ful assembly and ordered it to disperse. Lala Lajpat Rai, who was 
in tho chair, thereupon replied that he considered the meeting 
lawful and as president refused to disperse it. Major Ferrar address¬ 
ing Pt. Rambhuj Dutt asked who tho speaker was, He was informed 
by Punditji thafc ( it was Lala Lajpat Rai who spoke. Lala Lajpat 
Rai himselt said, "I am Lajpat Rai.” Thereupon Major Ferrar said 
1 arrest you.” Lalaji gladly surrendered himself. The District 
Magistrate then called out for Mr, Sauatanam and arrested him. He 
then asked for Dr. Gopi Chand and arrested him also. The three were 
taken to a motorcar waiting below. Col. Gregson again went up 
to tbe room. Meanwhile the proceedings of tho meeting were 
going on under the presidentship of Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chauduri. 
A resolution congratulating the arrested leaders was passod. 

The Senior Superintendent of Polico said that tho meeting 
was an unlawful assembly and asked it to disperse. Chaudhnri 
Rambhuj Dutt protested and said that they would not move unloss 
forcibly dispersed. Punditji wanted to explain his position but tho 
police official impatiently said that he did not want to argue and 
Bolico to forcibly disperse the meeting. Pt. Esmbhnj 
■ *■ 10 memhora that it should be clearly understood that 

fi ' h "V, ," l l usedln dispersing them. A police officer touched 
vi'h the band. When tho members came down- 
' . ’, , L:0 Khan was arrested. Malik Sahib at tbe time of bis 

‘ T 1 ' , Was wair:ng * or this very opportunity,” 

I)r Goiji Chum) ? dr containing 1 -.ala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Sauatanam and 

and <T hi 1 ,a VT id * h r\° l “ Bando Ma ' ara » 

Said ‘‘Good-by friends” ! ^ h ,; n hi 0 motor ca r ^rted, 

a ‘‘tonga” Several a ‘'. I k c La) ^bau ' vaa at °nce taken in 

sides of the road Tha d i- S - of , veople were assembled on both 
military h ,1 y,' po '' co 1,1 ]ar « e numbers was present and 

sought by nnrr tin y i 1° b 1 ebaviou f; Permission whs no donbo 

Congress officials dislui the°n e6r t 6 t har , U r ‘V”® city b,lt tho 

... "SPUuderl the people from taking that Btep. 

dnrintim^lialUwrmr^aDH *7 

taken in iV. rot- i "i> Lai and othors were 

was repeat d r,” ,Vr ° ‘ h ® J ? le « r »P h 0,1 ' lce - l ’b« same story 

cnmrados uL? t ‘i® °mT’ n - La J>' and bis 

there \t, , n ',vi t i! w tbl ° . Tel e g;rat)b Offico and kept waiting 
there. Meanwhile the office of tho Provincial Congress Committee 
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W^pck^cl and soaled for search. Large crowds had aesem1)i?i In 
.-tall outside the Telegraph Office. Nobody was allowed' -zcr^tr 
NS:^ ^£bfe representative of the “Tribune” sought the permission 
of the police official on duty. The official sent in a chit asking if 
a newspaper man could be allowed to go in. 

Mr. Keougb. the Additional District Magistrate of Lahore 
who was present inside refused permission. The leaders were kept 
inside for about two hours. Lala Lajpat Rai on noticing the crowds 
outside sent a message asking people to disperse and remain perfectly 
peaceful. All the four leaders were produced before Mr. Keougb. 
The charge against them is under Section 145 Cr. P. Code. Bail 
was offered but refused. Dr. Gopi Chand and Malik Lai Khan 
were first taken in a car to the Central Jail. Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Mr. Sanatanam followed in another. The Police demanded a re¬ 
mand up to the 10th, but the Magistrate fixed the 7th. Dec 
for hearing. 

While in the Telegraph Office Lala Lajpat Rai sent a message 
through Lala Ragbunath Sabi, Vakil, asking people to maintain 
peace under even the most provoking circumstance, since non-violence 
is the very essonce of the Non-co-operation movement. He hoped 
the people would carry out his wishoB. 

“Apart from the Police, ordinary and armed, there was military 
posted at King Edward Statue, and at Telegraph Office two machine 
guns were also seen inside the Telegraph Office compound along 
with the military. It is stated that all the four leaders and Mr. 
'Smokes had been put in the same cell. 

“When the Senior Superintendent of Police went up after 
seating Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Sanatanam and Dr. Gopi Chand in 
the motor car, Raizada Hans Raj of Julluudur said to him, “we are 
old friends, we have met again.” Colonel Gregson replied “it ia 
a sad business’ . 

Similarly, Lala Gridhari Lai of Amritsar asked Colonel 
Gregson to arrest him. I he Colonel said that he could not oblige 
him just then. Oq coming downstairs the Colonel saw Lala 
Gridhari La! seated with garlands of flowers in his hand. Asked 
for whom they were meant, Lai* Gridhari Lai said, T am willing 
to garland yon provided you arrest all of us.’ 

“The office of the Provincial Congress Committee was searched 
on Sunday. After a search of several hours the police went away 
with a number of papers and registers.” 

The Punjab arrests made a tremeudous Bensation. Bat this 
waB nothing compared to what happened in Calcutta a few da>s 
after. On Dec Gth Master Chiraranjan Das, son of Mr. Das, went 
out with a few friends with Khaddtr on and cried iu the ptr^oia 
1G 
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i “fiuJ-al bn the 24th.’ 5 He was at once arrested by an Ei^gal 
*. aenSnirt and was inhumanly beaten. Before the court he said :r~/ 1. J 
we (myself and seven other volunteers) were sitting in the right 
sitiirof the prison van, the sergeants without asking ua anything pushed U9 to 
the left side of the van. Then we got down at Lalbazar, The sergeant caught 
the volunteers by the neck and threw them mercilessly and caught hold of my 
arm and twisted it so much that it fairly came to the point of breaking. We 
were then taken into the lock up by sergeants (soldiers were engaged as sergeants) 
who seemed to be tipsy and at once began beating of volunteers with their 
hatons. I protested when three soldiers began kicking me from three sides, 
and while they were going away they beat me on the head. Volunteer Tewary 
has got hie knees hurt. Volunteer Sudhir has got a blow and nearly fainted. 
All i he volunteers were more or less hurt by the sergeants. The Indian Police dm 
not take part in the assaults.” 

The news stunned Calcutta. But more had to come. Next- 
day Mrs. Das and 2 other ladies of the family came out. The fond 
mother praying for her child could restrain herself no longer. 
Chiraranjan in prison for selling Khaddar and Baying hartal on 
24th’’; this was enough for many mothers in Calcutta. Master 
Chiraranjan was no less dear to Bengalis than the Prince to his 
people. So, taking her leave of the family gods, the fond mother 
sallied forth to join her child in gaol ! 1 It was torture for us , 

she said, “to stay when our young boys were going to jail”. Mrs. 
Das, Mrs. Urmila Debi and Miss Suniti Debi went along the some 
road that Chiraranjan had gone by, selling Khadder and saying : 

Brothers and sisters, remember, hartal on the 24th”. It was an 

impressive spectacle, reminiscent of the days of yore when Rajput 
ladies of princely families went about the streets bare-footed for the 
cause of the nation. Eventually, as before, a European sergeant 

an .roached the party and arrested them. 

ihe Ladies Arrested”! It was like wild fire. Calcutta on this 
d iy was in tumult that beggars description. Thousands rushed 

forth, offering to be arrested. A scene was witnessed in Barabazar, 
yvhero the arrest took place, such as comes but once in the life time 
,F a nation. Marwaris joined, Moslems joined, Bhattias joined, 
Sikhs poured in, Coolies, mill hands, school boys, all rushed to the 
e mb. Some wept, some cried, some ran aimlessly—the wild 

multitude watched and watched and then long after melted away 
wi' h brewing thoughts such as brew only on the eve of a revolution. 

The same night the ladies were released by the Governor’s order. 

And the same night the Moderates under Sir B. C. Milter were 
eating a dinner with the Viceroy. 

And Calcutta Btood stunned. 

The Viceroy was then in Calcutta. It was rumoured that Mr. 
Das was soon to meet the Viceroy and that a compromise was being 
h itched. In this setting was Mrs. Das, the wife of the President* 
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the Congress arrested by the Police for selling khadder^- 
her arrest, Calcutta felt as if her women folk had been all arre's 
Xx $ile^tarr8ion of feeling was undescribable. The Indian papers stopped 
writing editorials. Public life was on the guillotine. As one promi¬ 
nent Congress organ, “the Servant,” wrote :— 



“Wc feel that our only reply to the hourly growing encroachment on our 
commonest rights and liberties ought to be a dignified silence. The bureaucrat’) 
has rightly decided that we must cease to have any self-expression as a nation. 
Perhaps our very existence is unlawful, aud we are merely cumbering the earrh 
with our [utile weight. If selling Kuaddar is unlawful, preaching boycott 
or non-co-operation is unlawful, if every association is unlawful, if our Congress 
Committee meetings are unlawful, if religious assemblies are unlawful, if peace¬ 
ful persuasion is unlawful, then logically and consistently all our activities 
should come under such a ban. Hence we do not want further to deceive 
ourselves that- we have stiil any right of expression. We seem to be living on 
sufferance. As non-violence is our creed, we think that our loyalty to it can 
be facilitated only by entering the silence of the grave. We have all along been 
writing with a halter round oar neck. The unholy Inquisition which is sittin 
on our thougnts and sentiments has become simply intolerable. We have 
therefore decided to suspend all Editorial writings till we again feel that the 
interests of our class demand it.’ * 


The Moderates*’ Dinner to Viceroy 

At this dinner Sir Bonodo Mitter, who presided, proposed the 
Viceroy’s health, and in so doing condemned the non-co-operation 
movement, and assured the Viceroy of the support of the Moderates 
in combating lawlessness, but hoped that any measures that might 
be thought necessary would not bo allowed to prejudice the steady 
pace towards the goal which has boon set for the country, 

The Viceroy, in roply, said that he did not vi : b to say a word 
to exasperate the feelings, but putting himself into the place of those 
who desired to spoil tho Piince’s reception he could not see what 
purpose it would serve. He would have thought thero could have 
been no grander opportunity for e 1 wing that the people were fit for 
that Swaraj which could only come cither from the British Parlia¬ 
ment or by the Bword. The non-oo operators could havo shown to 
the British people and the Dominions that, while they opposod the 
Government, they were loyal to the Crown and were bettor fitted 
for complete Self-Government than might have been thought. 

The Viceroy said that he >vould not repeat the observations he 
had already made about the enh moment of law and order. It gave 
no pleamre to any Government to have to arrost citizens. The 
Government’s object was the opposite. But they must protect lav 
abiding citizen*. 

T°rd Reading then referred, amid applause, r the settluraent of 
the Sinn Rein question, and said that the people might u*k what 
losson was to bt? 1-carnt. Ireland had V.uined the present result 
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Jprwyears. India without any of the acta which cbaracti 
' history of the movement in Ireland, bad attained a tremendous 
iTnorrin the grant of the Reforms, which had taken her a long way on 
the road to complete Swaraj which all wanted, and India had, by 
ordinary constitutional means, the opportunity of proving that Indians 
were the people who would soon be ready for the full grant of Self- 
Government. He thought that India held a wonderful position at 
the moment. It had already taken a very great place in the Councils 
of the British Empire, in the War Cabinet and at the League of 
Nations, and 20 years ago it would not have been thought possible 
to achieve so much as in the years from 1918 to 1921, and he would 
ask whether any steps that could bo taken could possibly procure 
for India a greater or higher destiny than that of a partner in the 
Commonwealth of Nations designated the u British Empire ” forming 
one with the great Dominions, all honouring the King Emperor, the 
link binding them together, symbolising what he believed was at 
the heart of all Indiana, the noble ideal of liberty and justice. 

Arrest of Mr, Das and Other Leaders 

• \ . day, Dec. 8th, Mrs. Das and party, and a large number of 
k unjabi ladies who had in the meantime joined the volunteer corps, 
out in the streets and sent along picketing, Large crowds 
ollowed them and the whole city was throbbing with agitation as to 
", * * happen next. Fortunately the police carefully avoided 

tnem ann a very perilou situation was saved from a sudden explo¬ 
sion. ie samo day the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, saw Mr. C. R. 
i am na points of view of both the Government and the non- 
* opera ors were set forth and discussod. No means of adjustment 
.-V ° lr diametrically antagonistic views about public rights 
' a I™* i substance of the conversation was communi- 

r T W . 1 1 ?' ia *‘ l9hay ,0 ,h " Viceroy. Tbe Viceroy and fho 

\Y, r ,“ e l,,,5 ' cott 01 the Prinoe to be called off, but this 

eoi ‘ [ 10 ^ vouchsafe, as the Congress had pmsed th^ 
; , n a,l( 011 y the Congress could withdraw it. As to picket- 

, * 6 U! ] t( ' er activities which were then blowing in blaze? 
ii ‘ U tre ’ \ ir ' ^as assured the Governor «h'U they will a- »-omatic 
a ly cease i • vt. withdrew its repressive order declaring : u voluti- 
e ong:ani a at,oii8 unlawful, So long •«. they went, along m-rfr. ly 
? L 11 . j 1 l68> u wa8 * >he law to declare thorn unlawful ; ai d 

1 * oa s ' are found f i br.mk tbo law, it v.as open to Gov:, to 
1 i ra up bafore a court and punieh them with the aid of the 
ordr iry law of lh. land. Bat it wa. n.elc» to argue with Lord 
iton i cKiay, for next tOBOcufing apopnGr welcome for the Ihince tbe 
Uo^riiiuwit was bouton breaking tbo N-C-O, 
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\ ^^NVpytiations failing, Mr. Das was arrested on Dec. 1 Qt\ 
lowing mossnge.— 

Mr. Das’s Message on Arrest 


|4S 

u 


ihis is ray last message to you, men and women in India : 
\ letory is in sight, if you are prepared to win it by suffering. It 
is in such agony as that through which we are passing that nations 
are born. You must bear this agony with fortitude, with courage 
and with perfect self-composuro. Remember that so long as you 
follow the path of non-violence, you put the bu*roaucracy in the 
wrong ; but move by a hair’s breadth from the path which Mahatma 
Gandhi has mapped out for yon, and you givo away the battle for 
the bureaucracy. Swaraj is our goal. Swaraj not in compartments, 
not in instalments ; but Swaraj whole and entire. Now it is for 
you, men and women, to say whether we shall attain the goal 
for which we are striving ! 


To ray Moderate friends I say this : Survey the history 
of the world from the beginning of all time ; has any nation won 
freedom by pursuing the path whioh you are pursuing ? If the 
appeal should reach any waverer amongst you, I ask him to consider 
whether he will not stand on the side of India in her conflict with 
the bureaucracy ? There may be compromise in the matter of 
details, hut there can be no compromise in the essential question 
that divides us from the bureaucracy. And if you do not stand 
for India, you assuredly stand for the bureaucracy. 

" A 1 d to th» students I say this : You arc at once the hope and 
the glory of India. True education does not consist in lenrning to 
add two and two to make four : but it lies in the service which you 
are pr wed to give to the Mother of all. There i 3 work to be done 

Slir M her! " ho am0l,gst y° u is Prepared to answer tho 


Bengal Government's Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Government of 
Bengal explaining why they arreBted Mr. Dub :_ 

‘ In a communique whioh appeared in the Press on Novem¬ 
ber 19, it was explained how the persistent campaign of inti- 
midatioi and molestation on the part of “volunteers” assuci&tod 
with the Congress ari l Khilafat raovei nnte had forced Government 
to issue a notification under lotion 16 of the Indian Criminal 1 .»\v 
Amendment Act 1903, declaring certain associations* to be “unlawful 
associations/' The immediate effect oi this action ws good, and 
-pen picketing and intimidation ceased for a tiulo, C.i November 
-- the Extremist Press published a declaration, to which a large 
number of nam«s was appended, (and which was republished with 
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yames in several subsequent issues) constituting a dqnijijp j 
challenge to the action of Government, as the following extract 
abundantly shows :— 

(Here follows the manifesto given on p. 232) 

In order to bring home to the signatories that their action 
was a defiance of law, a separate notification was issued on Nov. 

24 specifically declaring the Bengal National Volunteer Corps to bo 
an unlawful association. 


“This original challenge was, however, soon followed by other 
developments. On ^ the very same day, November 22, a letter 
appeared in the Servant’’, signed by six of the leaders, which 
begins :—(litre fOk.jws the 3rd para given on p. 233) 

On Nov. 27 a meeting was held of the Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the following resolutions were passed— 

Whereas, in the opinion of this Committee, the recent orders 
of the Goveruor-in-Council and the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
are unjust, arbitrary and intended to paralyse the activities of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, and thus the movement oi 
non-co operation, this Committee appeals to the public to enrol 
themselves as Congress volunteers.” 

Resolution IT resolved that in view of the present extremely 
gra*e political situation in this province Brijut C. R. Das, President 
o t is Committee, be vested with full p^wer to carry ou the work 
in tno Uongress on behali of tin* Committee in consultation with 
the Bengal Prov. Khilafat Committee.” 

. Subsequently the Khilafat Committee passed similar resolu- 

• nfT ;S0C1 u 9d a Committ ee of four with Mr. C. R. Das in 

LnbliO^H°r.i tk.u Powers. t these sotB of resolutions were 
published in the Press on December 1, 

message I?" 8 i ,n,bl . isb ® d a statement entitled “My 

t*ers for tbe work of the provu'ee. “ milll0i ' V ° lun ‘ 

press, sigt.ed e by ll (j e R 6 n^. ad 'Ip rtiF8m6nt a PI ,6arcd ‘be extremist 
“On n « ’u ' D callln e on volunteers. 

Mr. C. P n t ,ere a PJ ea red an appeal to Calcutta students by 
form It-' ,, fl 8 ’ ' Vulca ^as s * nCQ been distributed widely in leaflet 

sentence which liat ore may be gauged from the following 
••(j, contains the gist of the appeal 

CongreBe . lh °^ band In tbis great city and the work of the 

nothing to U ? t0 T^ 6 , 6topi ' eJ 1 Have lb e students of Calcutta 
nothing to Bay ? ig tbi8 tl)e limofor 8tudy _ 

sf’innc'.' and m ithemalies 1 Ob, tb , 0 tjt, 

calk and tin su have not rl.he«n »v bear.” 


-art and literature,. 
when the M ther 
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A1WLST OF MR . C. R. BAS 

__ n the same day, to quote the Servant, ‘accordi 

i^r or Deshbandhu C. E 


ing^fej 


Das that the work of the Congress*and 
the -dthdafafc must be carried on, ‘‘volunteers 5 ’ were sent out on 
swadeshi wo^k towards the direction of Barabazar. The first batch 
led by Deshbandhu’s son, Srtjut Chira Ranjan Das. He was 


was iou L#jr 1/DQiiiiaiiuiiua ouw, uujut j.tn (ij a. ij x^as. ne was 

arrested along with his batch near the junction of College Street and 
Harrison Road. Several batches were sent out one after another. 
Only two of those were arrested. 5 


"in accordance with the policy now definitely adopted by the 
leaders challenging Government bv the deliberate defiance of the 
law, in addition to batches of volunteers, mostly of the student 
class, three ladies, including the wife and a sister of Mr. Das were 
sent out on December 7th. with the intention of forcing the police 
to arrest them. In the message from them published in the Ex¬ 
tremist Press of December 8, they state : We came out fully pre¬ 

pared for arrest,” and, although every effort was made to i i iuce 
them to desist, the police were eventually obliged to arrest them. 
They declined to give bail or allow bail to be given for them, and 
the police had no alternative bu': to send them to the Presidency 
Jail, whence rhey wer released that same nighr by an order from 
Govt. On the follow\v' morning they issued a message to the 
students. 

"On this day and • December 9 and 10 the leaders pursued 
their policy of sending out large numbers of youths in batches aa 
volunteers in order to court arrest, and, although the police refrain¬ 
ed from arresting any but the most prominent of them, the number 
of arrests on these three days has totalled 500, and their action has 
seriously endangered peace and security of the town. 


“ It is thus clear that the leaders of the movement have deli¬ 
berately challenged the power of Government to maintain law' and 
proserve order, and to that challenge there can bo but one reply. 
These leaders have so far tried to force Government to take action 
against ladies or immature youths, who have been swnyod by in¬ 
flammatory appeals to their patriotic sentiments. Although it has 
been necessary to arrest and prosecute a considerable number of 
these, Government has no wish or intention to visit on them the 
offences of those who have led them astray. Government is advised 
that the leaders have rendered themselves liable to prosecution under 
the law, and in the condition of things that have been brought about 
Sy their action Government bas no alternative but to nut the law in 
iorce against them. It bas, therefore, been decided to arrest end 
prosecute certain of the moro prominent amongst those who aio res¬ 
ponsible for the present state of atfairs.” 




ARREST OF PT. NEHRU 

^ cpoi^dingly along with Mr. Das. Mnulana Abul KalamV t - 
Mtfurs. B N. Sasmal, Subbas Ch. Bose, Pndamraj Jain/Sf. TV 

Barm£i< M. Akram Khan and Pt. Ambica Prasad Bajpai, all 

prominent leaders of the different Congress and Kkilafat organisa¬ 
tion of Calcutta, were arrested and locked up in jail. The Patrika 
and the Servant newspaper offices were searched, and many Khilafat 
and Congress offices were raided. The military was called in and 
parties of British soldiers were stationed at all crossings of Barabazar 
and the neighbourhood of the Congress office. Armed police and 
European sergeants paraded the streets, and the Indian quarter of the 
town looked as if under Martial Law. Panic reigned and many 
people were assaulted. Principal H. C. Moitra, a leading light of 
the Moderate party, had a sound thrashing from the British soldiers. 
School a and Colleges went on strike, more and more volunteers were 
enrolled, and more and more were arrested. For the next few days 
there was no other talk or work in the town \ the criminal courts 
were overflowing, the police stations were overflowing, the jails were 
overflowing, and over them all followed the surging crowd of thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of volunteers, from boys of 10 to old rnen of 
, *rom the delicately nurtured spoon fed boys of princely families 
lown to the rough day-labourers and wage-earners of the mills and 
factones. Parties arranged to be given to the \ iceroy and other 
pleasant functions were dropped, Lawyers boycotted the courts in 
protest, but all to no purpose. 

Arrest of Pt. Motilal Nehru 

Ail v, V U. P. and the Punjab, it was the same. At 

Allahabad Pt, Motilal Nehru was arrested on the Gth with all the 

TTnV raem l )ars °f his family, and the important N-C-0 
a norir* > i-w\ ' pre V 0 ? 8 day ^ District Magistrate served him with 
town durii»p rhi * V Personally liable for any disturbance in the 

£ hi, ar J T° 8 T 8it °" th< ! 12th ’ Tha U. P. Govt, wired 
Alliil ihad waL i i ^ perfect organisation oi the volunteer corps in 
of doubt ■,S » Ij . y tha au tboritics, and there was not a shadow 
the Tth a s'i'^ r"? 8 We L 1C0me to the town would he a fiasco. On 

and senti ica-1 r* r • rl “’ w as held and the great Pundit was convicted 
h ue tlio h, 0 ^ months imprisonment. This served but to accon- 
t he ivhnl r f a ". ( 0,1 *he 12tb when tho Prince came, ho found 

com et U T l08U,i Uf,0n bi8 ! Never "'“ 8 “ boycott more 
complete as on that memorable day at Allahabad. 

fttes tram ), 80naate PohRy of repression soon roused oven tho Muder 
hrf , rC ° 8y <0d ° f the Reforms. Home openly, .oum ui, 
oostrimvely became non co operators. Some, like Mr Srinivasa 
Iyengar, give up their seat in the Council ; soni", like Dewan M. 0. 
i urtbasnr.i? by Aiyungor, gave up their titles. 
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\ ggra WPecembor 10th the Hon. Mr. Raza Ali, an influential 
bar of the Council of State, voiced the sentiment of his fellow^ 
NSllor| 2 ^*fi a wire to the Viceroy as follows :— 

“ A9 one who has co-operated with the Government, I respectfully but 
emphatically protest against Your Exci-llenoy’s Government’s new policy. 
Apparently, panic is setting on the Government’s nerves since the Bombay riots, 
and they see nothing but danger signals all around. Indiscriminate nrreBts are 
being made in every Province, and by incarcerating persons like the revered 
Pandit Matilal Nehru, Messrs. Lajpatrai and Jitendralal Bancrji and Mrs. Das, 
Government are Becking to imprison India’s soul. Unconsciously they are help¬ 
ing the Non-co-operators to prove their claim that the only place for an honust 
Indian is gaol, and each senseless arrest brings new followers within the Non- 
co-nperation fold. Whatever may be the differences of opinion among the Indian 
political parties, nobody can reconcile hiniBelf to a suppression of the CongTess 
and Khilafat movements. Courageous men who have not hesitated to part 
company with Mr. Gandhi cannot be expected to acquiesce in a reign of terror 
being established by the Government. People are asking whether a Govt, that 
cannot tolerate the Congress and the Khilafat Yoluntm ra will be prepared to 
grant responsible Govt, to India with her own Array and Navy. The irony is that 
Govt, are helping the formation of a Civil Guard in Calcutta simultaneously 
with the proscription of the Congress and Khilafat Volunteers. Sir Edward 
Carson’s Volunteer Army of 191 3 is a parallel case. May we hope that Non- 
co-operation will not be goaded into Sinn Feiuism ? I beg of Ytur Excellency to 
consider two things. By arresting all leaders the Government are removing the 
only guarantee against non-violence, and if disorders ensue it is clear where res¬ 
ponsibility should reBt.. ^.Secondly, by interfering with the right of free speech 
and free association Government are driving discontent underground. The 
saddest and most objectionable part is that this policy of frightfulneea has be n 
launched when His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is in our midst on a 
mUsion of peace. The issue is simple. One can understand Government k 
cffortB to put down intimidation and actual or apprnhonded violence, but recent 
events indicate the Government’s desire to strike at the Congress and the peaceful 
parts of its propaganda. The new oMicy, it is my duty to state, will be 
met with opposition by united India How can any self-respecting Indian stay 
at home when our ladies are being put under lock and key in the name of law 
and order ? Repression and coercion will fail as they have failed in the past 
The situation ifl graver than it was in February, 1919. The eyes of all who Btand 
for British conncotiou are turned towards Your Excellency. Repression is un¬ 
tenable, because it will totally alienate the sympathies of those who havn hitherto 
supported the Government. Among the first victims of Government fury were 
those valiant sons of Islam, Mi-sars. Mahomed Ali and tShaukat. Ali. Th ir bodies 
are in gaol, but their inner bi-uI is finding expression on thousands of platforms 
and through millions of mouths. Ry pros, cuting them Government have been 
instrumental in spreading the very gospel that was desired to be proscribed. Tbn 
wiser and better courBe is to win back the jiefiple by adopting a bold policy of 
genuine and whole-hearted conciliation, Sunly, British genius, that has iu&t suc¬ 
ceeded in solving Iho Irish problem, abould not find tho Indian .lueetion 
beyond it.” 


On the 15th the Lucknow Liberal League wired to the Viceroy 

the following resolutions : — 

41 The I.ucknow T d»» ral League views with gr at nbirni the new policy of tho 
Government in pursuan i> of which VuluniYcrs and ai ndar organisations of the 
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iirefli ^und Khilafat have been declared unlawful under the CUmm 
lidmcVt Act and Etrongly disapprove of the wholesale and indiscriojj 
and imprisonment that are taking place in the name of law and order. 

“ TbU policy is highly omvise and inexpedient, because it has the effect of 
aggravating the very evil which it seeks to remedy, because its blind enforcement 
has been exasperating all parties in the country and because it is baaed upon a 
total misconception of the present temper of the people and the realities of the 
situation, and further because it failed to take sufficient note of certain Tceent 
indications of a fepling of reaction againBt the policy and programme of Non-co- 
operation in certain quarters. 


“ While the League is prepared to support all legitimate measures to put 
down lawlessness and disorder, to punish those who actually intimidate or use 
violence or incite people to violence, it apprehends that the present attitude and 
oction of the Government, instead of promoting the true purpose of law and 
OTdeT, namely, peace and contentment of the people, is seriously accentuating 
widespread dissatisfaction which already prevails in the country. 

“ The League warns the Government of U. P. against the false nsEurance 
ihat it lias received that the situation is improving or is likely to improve by the 
application nf this policy or that any section of the people really welcomes the 
measures that are being enforced. People who give such assurance are either 
ignorant or interested and any man who runs can see that Non-co-operation will 
not yield to repression. The situation demands that the root causes of discon¬ 
tent should be looked to and the main grievances of the country should be 
nmoved Unless the Government of India gives the indication of a constructive 
policy, mere repression will not improve the situation. 

“ The League is firmly of opinion that immediate and earnest efforts should 
made by the Government and the people alike to compose the situation, and 
it strongly suggests that an early Round Table Conference should be held in 
1 T ' imi rcTit leaders of the party of Non-co-operation, the Liberal Party and 
thv - atwirml Home Rule League and some members of the Government should 
Littlem nt C ' * a v * ew ^ r ' n ^ aboufc a better understanding and satisfactory 


mo _2* mfc «V* l « c »U°n extending the Criminal Law Amendment Act to the 
* ^ f aiu1 Knilafat ARsociarions should be at once withdrawn and the persons 

W, , .‘ <u 1 lm l ir1s ''Bed thereunder should be immediately n based This will 

rake i rV in n*^ 'shed leaders who have been thus imprisoned to 

|1tw "Jr; dd ’ bcra V 0nB of tl3e Proposed Round Table Conference. 

. . ' j e * T ongly protests against the disallowance of the Governor of 
i imat , " “ ,u * of tbe Council as undue interference w ith the legi¬ 

tim of r.niicv hv t 0p,D 2 1nn tbc representatives of the people of the declam- 

M h in I i? n w 6 ^ ,r Shivaswamy Aiyor, president of the 

Urttas Liberal League, wired to the Viceroy as follows : — 

tncntiV, lUrl 1 ** while recognising the difficulties of Govern- 

inauiruration ,? * * the critical situation, views with great concern the 

is rraphaticallv V'° lcy of ^hol^ale repression and indiscriminate arrestB, and 
Z th 3 thf4t ‘ uch “ pnlicy dffeats its own object by increas- 

„ThA t xio ’ abonft ^ D ? popnlar pympathy and aggravating the gen ral unrest. 
r-i-ni«aV r 18 ' further opinion that the extension of part (2) of the 
' r ’ Amendment Act to tbc Preaid, ncy of Madras is uncalled for in the 

roL^ V‘ C * f !l e8id "* UOy outtil " tl,e Martial La'A ar-a. and express !t 0 

nrrmg flitupprimil 0 f the extension as a mere precautionary ra-asurc. 


tp;, iim] on 60Vr. Impression CAv 

ji^*‘Tb|ieg League further earnestly calls on the Government to reco*^r mtb 
\ w'iuWa view to case the present situation, and suggests a ConfeS5L[of, 

representatives of all shades of opinion as one of the steps likely to Becrm? ThcT 
above object.” 

The Moderates’ Appeal 

By tbia time every class of the Indian community, including 
the most confirmed Moderate, was getting thoroughly exasperated 
at the enormity of the outrages committed by the police and military, 
aided by the much-despised band of civil-guards, while the Viceroy 
was serenely watching tho game from Belvedere. On the 13th 
the National Liberal League, the Ministerial parly, sent a memorial 
to the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal complaining of the 
manner iu which the Military and the Police behaved in the streets 
of Calcutta, and said further :— 

“There has been deep and widespread discontent in consequence 
of the attitude and conduct of the Police and the Military. The 
grievance is keenly felt by the citizens, many of whom have badlv 
suffered at thoir hands. It is necessary that the Government Bhould 
clearly declaro its policy and dissociate itself from the lawless acts 
done in its name. It should take 6teps to prevent a repetition of 
such conduct and to ensure a more just and human attitude on the 
part of those that act in its name. ,, 

Strong objection was also taken of the way in which the law 
was administered by the Magistracy and the Police and of the 
atrocious beating of under-trial prisoners ; and finally the memorial 
said : — 

“The League calls tho attention of the Government to the 
necessity of consulting the Ministers, who are the leading and res¬ 
ponsible representatives of tho people, before any measure emergent 
or otherwise, are taken affecting the rights and liberties of subjects.” 

“The central organisation of the Bengal Moderates, tbo Indian 
Association of Calcutta, also addressed the following letter to the 

Private Secretary of the Viceroy. The Secretary wrote _ 

Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of tho Indian Association to address 
the following communication to you and to request you to be so good to place 
it- before His Excellency. 

2. The situation that has arisen in the city during the last few davs in 
cunsrquence of some recent Government measures and of the manner in which 
effect has been given to them by tho military and the police has been causing 
grave anxiety to all who are interested in the preserve Ion of peace and order] 

U has created widespread panic among the citizens and has caused considerable 
tension of feeling, and my Committee, therefore, are constraint t 0 urge noon 
Hu. Excellency the necessity ot taking immediate steps to allay the prevailing 
alfiira and urn-as-nees. 

A,n tb : po ut? to wij’eli my Committor- dtMre to Bpcciallv invito the 
att«.nt in of M * Excelh ney arc the !< Hewing : — 


THE MODE RAT kb' APPEAL L< 

Tbc widespread impression, confirmed by newspaper reports <\ 

\-l*'*'**» r$<>rTS • are ^ e ’ n S arrested and convicted si ria ply for selling nr 

Khiu!i,af,,ftpMng Bande Matarara or Gandhi Maharaj-ki-jai, or for asking people 
their shops on the 24th December. 



i A EEau l ts ani ^ ruf * e bebavionr by the military, the police and the Anglo- 
Indian Civil GuardB on unoffending persons. 

(3) Indiscriminate arrests, 

(4) ArreBts of ladies. 

{*) Maltreatment of arrested persons. 

(G) Reported forcible seizure and removal of “ Khaddai” from shops and 
other places. 


(7) Trial of prisoners in camera and in jail ; information in some cases 
not being given even to Counsel desirous of appearing for or watching proceed¬ 
ings on behalf of accused persons. 

Severity of the sentences passed on persons accused of political offences 
or minces of a technical or trivial character. 

' J } 1,1 detention of persons in enstody withont any charge being formu¬ 
lated against them. 

(10) Tlie stationing of military pickets in various parts of the city (in 
some cases with machine-guns.) 


I. The Committee most earnestly and respectfully urge that His Excellency 
m.iy 3e pli aged to bestow his careful attention nn the above-mentioned causes 
m the deplorable state of unrest which has been created in the ci'y and to remove 
• t :: a vi w to the restoration of public cniifldeno'’ 

V r* _ ■ *. x # „ i r . . 


lbt« ' 

m. 1 \ -» 0in,r nit;tee further urge that an official communique may be immediately 
_ s 1 r ‘ ra c aF ures that are resolved upon by the Government for the 

purpose indicated above. 

ic confidence 
persons convicted of 


should^bp 01 ? fD ’ ttee (0 fc bat a high judicial ofiicar possessing publi 
nniifir.nl ' f s P utic d to shift the evidence in the cases of peranriB 


| n « ' - ^ \j L jjcrrniniB cuu wuitu UL 

pH - &nr * °^ cnces a gainst the recent Proclamation ; [iij that persons 
bv (i U Ut tI] ® c ’ en ^ e v 'dence should be Tekased ; and [iiij that the power 
* if* rartU ‘ nt under Section 402 Cr. P C. to commute sentences should 

PT ‘ r - ' •! »6 I 


nnlitioal < 
convicted 
‘>njoved 1 

6 Mv r rrT1 88 remove feeling of unrest now prevailing, 

political offond«lr, V' ^ P*, 8 ,ai ne9tly to repeat what they have urged before that 

not as ordinary criming ' 6 * ¥' aC a3 fir9t cla39 mis demeant8 as in England and 
y miuaia und- r any circumstances. 

^ iQ V 1 Al'flfl CTl V M 

lency’s attention to it.'" ,b the ^ r f ^ty to invite His Excel- 

ii Principal ]l -ram',! n». , Rreat excitement lms.been causpd by the assault 

f an official commnu'nn L 1* a * % ' lTA w bich can only bo allayed by the iaeue 
the steps taken to - 4 , , ! ,,tf the Punishment inflicted on the offender and 

p • nc similar occurrences in futurd. 


eccond letter followed immediately after 

Committee of ihlr/V’l 1 ° f ^ * previous letter T am directed by the Ex^cutivo 
tlun on tt * i n Association to address you the following communica- 

Sir My n f ^ ,rr8 * lV!? policy of Governin' nt. 
mentdurliL/ . 1' » n ■ "ftutinn in saying that the action of Govcm- 

gravc peril to’rhR Val'r haq bToll * hfc about rt 8,toatl °n which is full of 
always ta Lid - b * 8 * * ii f| l ° f the rotintr - v ' Th( ' tnriian Association have 

\L*ZnlT^ '\ ‘ V ; U ; U » ) P°; 6 in all attempts to put down 

n,. ft >P at i *, ‘ utiDi.daMnn, but when Government in the name of preserving 
p-ft^aud V rku ull-MV th. :r own officers to caccnl the bounds of Uw and to 


Ml HtST/i, 
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pr L it^ a e fy craI state of terntism > th cy feel bound to enter their cL,. 

Sr ^ " 18 tl> I ? L ‘ 8inccrc| y deplored that Government should have thought 
m-nccwsary to use tbe e-vtraordiiary powers under Pan II of tbe Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act to deal with tbe situation and 

oZztl^i ,rrVt 

... VV ! , ' ■ *■■»>>«•■■■ >4 ««*«** «£? , « y »3 

Sdi kaural '• % & n XmE “ l \ “g*-* * h ° °T *? *•«*■* 

of &SK3 an T r thc cb “r 

should imvp been serupalouHy nvouledby Government. " aU< ° rdcr# lb 0111 ' lbiil 
(i) Mv Committee have no desirt to ijronounee on „ i *. ,, 

of the notification which has been pi omul cat ed b;Q ( n,‘r‘' g 
no doubt whatsoever as to tbe utter ‘ mV .” 

8 being pursued. The situation which ,nose 'in Calcutta i n the 17, ’I " b i 0b 

£* |gj "" M[l I. .oh drattro action as ba. evnnP 

ha e Ua... amply „« by * j B d„ jo i» use of the powers po* 

und.r the ordinary criminal law. J edging by Ksulu. u i, india.intahb. ,‘b?f 
the miniur.s vlopi.d by Ooveruiucnt h»v, pr,-nocd h regrettable revulsion 

«'?"** w1| Mj •• bound to react and ht%% reacted most unfavourably on thr 
whole m «,ano„. It hAn riven a i, . A lroDrtQ * V ,,KJ ^ h ' 

meut which it was designed to check ; it lms fostered that very spirt of Vtiii/e 
of constituted authority which it waB intended to not h»»" P rt ot defiance 

alienated the sympathies of a large and g L " seetmn n, ,, ba " *T her 
law-abiding citizens. growing section of the peaceful and 

6 In the best interests of law and order. th sr . fcr , m , 
emphatically of opinion that a fresh enunciation of policy l®/. ,™® “ce are 
anoxunefng the complete abandonment of repression a. , g y ed f ' 
Government. Repression, ns has been remarked, only stiff' L l "‘ tru ! n0 “ t of 
infancy into thr bones of manhood, and a „ rs stench in fu ttle K r,8t 't 8 of 
will only strengthen the band of tbe Non-co-operltors he pre6eut metbods 

«. My Committee would once mure earn..«H V arm on a n 
ncwss.ly of a free and generous use of their i-o-v, r u , o °Y he Government the 
Criminal Procedure Code, with a view to refldt r " r chapter 2!lth of the 
of toe sen! nces which have been passed Notl.ino ™ f? ? thl: of some 

than even the appearance or trace o? ,fn?,«^‘t, T. onforiuualc 
or their agents towards political offenders and n ,„ n! . pa of Government 

H >. only by such action as they ball,.! mn ?<!e “* ''• iok 

can be effectually dispelled, ^ ‘ u ^ geStcd tli *t such an ImprcbsTon 

My Gommittoe woiild also emphasise thenw-^v nf . 

I sr^'o^rr r raM 11 «"* 

Hon'blo tb- Ministers ' «'“« the concurrence of. or in consult'di.,n with Hie 
•he rmpui.ir rr„ r R , th(! Rcfor,n ® tlRTe aT1 r "leaning H in csh ntml 
In the Bbauini nf ' 10 fue Government mu>t imv- a httenum n > <v 

c'b Uty 6 a pul cv for which thvy mu-it ueccssurilv nbUr.- tin* r t f m.hj 


THE MODERATES' JANlfESTO [aA/cCtrA 
S* Tof these representations however, as elsewhere, no ro 
S^cja^afed, and once more it was demoistrated beyond the 
S^pf^^oubfc that in vital matters affecting the rights and liberties, 
Ehcflife and death, of the Indian people the Indian bureaucracy was 
as autocratic as ever, Moderates or no Moderates, and reforms or no 
reforms. Between the coldness of Government on one side and the 
dumb reproach of the non-co operators on the othor, and the uni¬ 
versal disgust with which their supine inactivity was viewed, the 
Moderates as a party were already showing signs of breakdown, and 
as a last effort they rallied and issuod the following manifesto in 
the name of Sir A. Cbowdhury, Sir P. C. Ray, Messrs Bepin Ch, 
Pal, J, Cbowdhury, and 1,000 other prominent men. 

The Moderate*’ Manifesto 


"1. The latest development in the political situation in the 
country makes it impossible for any section of the community either 
to look on with equanimity or to stand aside from tho struggle 
which is going on in their midst, It must bo recognized that the 
non-co-operation movement is only a symptom of an almost universal 
desire for the immediate establishment of Swaraj to which it has 
been seeking to give an organized expression, Practically the 
country accepted the general principles of non-co-operation including 
such eminent leaders as the late Dr. Rash Behan Ghosh. It is 
ricognised as a perfectly constitutional method of political struggle 
under all civilized Government. It must be further recognized 
that this desire for Swaraj is most natural and legitimate in view 
of tho fact that under the existing system of Government the nation 
Jb incapable of true progress or self-realisation or asserting its 
rightful place in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

2. Our object has always been and still is to secure tho birth¬ 
right of our people, namely Swaraj, so far as may be, without 
destroying the continuity of the State in the country. Wo have 
always been, as we still are, opposed to the destruction of the 
instruments of State upon which the very existence of tb State as 
State depends and without which universal anarchy must inevitably 
overcome tho people. 

3. While admitting that the Government bad a difficult 
situation to face, they cannot refuse reasonably to recognize their 
own abare of the responsibility for it. The Government should have 
foreseen almost every thing that has happened during thu last 1 - 
mont hs, and should have made a timely attempt towards the Rettle- 
m mt of the issues before them, Tho responsible Ministers of the 
King and Hi# Majesty’s Government in this country missed a 
Bplfli did opportunity to offer a solution of the problem when 
H. i*. H the Duke of Connuug eamo out to open the new 
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\* ^ ouncils - A declaration that full responsible Govern 

• “ l> rM r ^te would be established automatically in India, j 



— *-~~~~ iu lfiuia, jomea 

ta^^cotamenclation for the extension immediately of full provincial 

O ft! “" d a frjnk attempt towards finding reasonable 
redress of the Kbilafat and Punjab wrongs, would have easily pre¬ 
vented the present anxious developments. 

4. His Excellency Lord Reading has not yet availed himself 
of his opportunu.es. He has come with an open mind and with 

Lri jTH 0 ffl I?"* th ® a ‘ ld Cabi,let to find a solution of the 

present difficulties If His Excellency had accepted the proposal 

film w“ nd ?“ b e Con ‘ ere " 00 ,a8t summer and had helped the 
foimu ation of an agreed scheme to secure the early establishment 
of full Swaraj, the situation might have been saved. Mahatma 

nme db to C! lh e V P0 "i h ' S 10 ! ,0Wcra allow the new Viceroy reasonable 
time to think out a policy and to rodress the grievance* of iha 

people. In failing to utilise that comparatively culm atmosphere 
lie Excellency has, wo fear, lost a most favourable opportunity. 

' ^ 30 ^esfc activities of the Government have, instead of 

easing, very considerably increased the gravity of the situation. All 

classes of people have taken the present policy as one of relentless 

repression of the legitimate wishes and activities of the people to 
work out their political salvation by their own self-endeavours and 
self-sacrifices. The feeling in the country is that the action taken 
by the Government under the Criminal Law Amendment Act against 

mZh 688 IITT' the misa P Dlicat ''°n of the Seditious 

Meotmgs Act to business meetings of the Provincial Congress Cam- 

mittees, mean an attack on the constitutional status and rights of 

ioi C °" ere88 without openly proclaiming it as an unlawful aasucia- 

eolrHfV I’ C V t . h,S l' roclamat, °". the Congress had either to 

is'with nZ I "! dlrect y .«PP rM “d «>; refuse to obey an order which 
without log>il or political justification. 

, ^ must be clearly recognised that the present struggle can 

that ,T M " U ° "V 8 PreSe,,t f ° rm f ° r V6ry long - 11 i8 et l uallv clear 
uar tni8 struggle can only ond in one or other of the following ways: — 

Iiratly—that the present policy of the Government will com- 
Petely demoralise the non-cooperation movement, or alternatively, 
j, . ,i011 ‘ C0 operation movement will demoralise the Government. 

is our considered opinion that neither of these results is desirable 
n the interests of all concerned*—the former will drive the 
■movement underground and the latter can only lead to ubso 
lute despotism. 

1 ■ After giving our best consideration to the facta and < . 
um^.anee.q 0 f the p reS0nt s i iual i or]j w0 aro deliberately of opinion 
r ‘ a he Government should first cry an immediate truce atid olTer 



28^ v ’v THE BENGAL COUNCIL [ca/g^|A 

an^port Unity to tbo people, both non co operators and VfflKo|e, 
fc0-*3dfej>t a conference to consider the situation and find a ikaldL-^ [ 
v *hle .mtdemeiit by their common consent. We ask Hi a Excellency 
the \ iceroy to call such a conference without any I 039 of time and 
to direct the release of all persona now detained in consequence of 
the application of recent measures. We feel absolutely convinced 
that in the event of the Government refusing or failing to allay this 
increasing unrest by any withdrawal of the present policy, all 
sections of the community will be driven into this struggle, putting 
aside for the time being all differences of political opinion. Wise 
and timely statesmanship may yot avert a crisis.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council 

Ai (hose, however, were of little avail. Repression went on 
unabated to the huge merriment both of the Anglo-Indian junckers 
on one side and the swelling volume of volunteers on the other, 
and to the eternal disgust of all self respecting persons. The 
lap-dogs” of the bureaucracy, as tho civil guards were popularly 
called, afforded an unusual amount of fun. Donkeys, bulls, dogs, 
wero found roaming in the streets with big paste-boards bearing 
the inscription ‘ Civil guards” and miniature batons hanging from 
t eir necks. It was alleged that the pleaders of the Calcutta Polico 
01,1 w,,f0 amused every day to find notorious cocaine smugglers, 

1110,1 under going trial, and persona who hang about the Courts j 
niing thtir trade of “professional witnesses”, were recruited :ib 
* 1 ? k * r !*• On December 19tb the Bemral Council met to discuss 
jc situation and His Excellency the Governor came down from Govt. | 

. 101180 f PONotully address the Council. In a speech characterised 
'*5 an unseemly exultant pomposity, unworthy of the occasion, His 
» ‘a ip rouounted with apparently unfeigned horror the so called 
imi a.-ion and terrorism practised by the hartalists of which ho 
la Dean and read so much in the Anglo Indian Press. But ho 
° MOt a fllng * e concrete case of the alleged excesses 

1 ocl by t non co-operators, and failed to convince his 
Stoners w y, if his allegations were true, the ordinary law could \ 
1 leaoj f 0 wrong.doers. On the contrary, they heard from him i 

an anuzing justification of the actions of the Military, the Police, ! 

ftnc . jq civil-guards, for preserving law and order in the manner 
jrV* I? 1 -J in the genuine spirit of the British Banyct, j 

13 Excellency was willing to compromise, to call a truce, provided 
m Irrinco—their Prince—was given a free reception and the hartal.I 
of the 24-h called of. Said His Excellency :— 

-li i wa3 satisfied not only that thero was a genuine desire tod 
croato an a'moppbere favourable fur a conference but that the non oo- 
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K °& 0H t n tbelr parfc tvere P r °P ar6tl to take definite action g 

aWmtsuob an atmosphere, then 1 should be prepared to recommend" 
5? me-Government that it too should take steps in consonance with 
Je altered situation. The action which it is open to the non-co- 
operators to take la quite plain to me. Nothing has so exacerbated 

• eeimg noth.ng has been more responsible for the present tension, 
H R <bo attitude which they have taken up towards the visit of 

• - H. the Prince of Wales. Nothing could be better calculated 

to relieve the present tension and so to contribute towards the 
a mosphere wh.ch it is desired to create than a change in that atti- 

were' el “ aca ™ p, «* tb ° ^tdsed attempt to boycott the visit 

were abandoned ; If tho proposed hartal” were called off • if 
everything was done to re assure the people bv is V ll(wn ’ 

them that they were at complete liberty to accord H ia R ova l High 
ness a royal welcome, then we should he faced wWi a H tfl, 
situation and 1 should be propared to recommend to my Government 

te X I** "w T mM * With PUblic Eafef y U,e y should » ' 

their band. W o have no desiro to make large numbers of arrests 
under the provisions of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 
and if tbs leaders of the non-co-operation movement were to issue 
orders to tbe.r supporters to cease going out into the streets to defy 
tho law the necessity for our doing so would obviously have dis 
appeared I would go further and say that if with a view to 1 aving 

• he way for a possible conference there was a determination on hf 
part of tho non-co-operation leaders to observe a truce in the full. i 
sense of the word, in other words to cease all hostile mtivy 

:Z\tS:r r V° "TT"’ t0 Government tha pScm 
"\tl Palt 11 01 tbe Criminal Uw Amend- 
ment Act of l.i snoiiM h- suspeiKied and those charged with 
offences under this Act should be released ” 8 

.0 o iM J . ,,a x; 

ueouleVd L,,E! ' 'Iv Vl06rOy u ,‘ »ndia, was raised amtlo. and 
It came tn P "’n K of the bureaucratic mind, 

reuran 0 th, 8 • cal1 off the hartal, receive the Prince, and all 
repression will be withdrawn. Put the principle on which the 
non-co operators took their stand - whether it was not within 
lno r n 80t to abstain from official function peacefully and by 
peaceful meanB to address themeelves to the people— remained 
Th ° Wili ° f thB Govermont whs the Law —Stc ivlo, 

. ^ ft bick who moved the adjournment of the House 

1 ff II6 !‘, cr srnvo voliticul situation voider. Indian funtiruont 
1 -in ouncij and finitl in the course til his speech 
17 


THE BENGAL COUNCIL [oa*™* 

A ^|Th,8. Avhole province is in a state of terrorism. SpeciaiM*\» 
xi^wjpr^^b n o y in repressing people have been promulgated-^tllH 
ordinary rights of citizens to hold meetings, to discuss public matters, 
have been suspended and other crude weapons of coercion have 
been put into use for the purpose of commanding the love and 
affection of the people to compel their cooperation. The methods 
of putting into execution these repressive measures have taken away 
the breath even from the mo 3 t peaceful and law abiding of citizens. 
Any body who knows anything about the administrative machinery 
and its parta in the country can have little doubt in his mind that 
the employment of these harsh and cruel measures and methods 
is the work of our sworn opponents viz. the bureaucracy and tha 
civil service. Repression has taken such a cruel shape that, though 
l am not in the secrets of the Government, I have every reason to 
believe that the Indian element in the Government has not been 
consulted by the bureaucracy in such a vital mattor, thus violating 
the spirit of the new Reforms. Otherwise it is inconceivable that 
such measures could have been resorted to. 

T must confess that our disapproval here cannot but take the 
shape of the utmost possible condemnation. Unprovoked assaults, 
unjustifiable insults, indiscriminate arrests are the outstanding 
features of this period of oppression which have produced results 
the opposite of which they are intended to create. Still more 
objectionable have been the trials in camera and in jail and the 
h t rsh sentences, out of all proportion to the gravity of the offences 
or i ho age of the offender. It is again deeply to he regretted that 
persons, even after their arrest, have been subjected to unnecessary 
la ! mes9 an d cowardly assault. These things have unhinged the 
nun ic mind, have aggravated the situation and have laid Govern* 
in ui open to the charge of vindictiveness in their doings. Let tho 
(fovt rnment answer, 

fhi the op of these, the wantonly mischievous activities of 
, 1 iry 1 1 . intolerable aggressiveness of tho police havo 

pu ^ \ merest strain upon the loyalty of the most devoted 
e and have made him look aghast. Whatever Government 
« on niimquas may say, I have the evidence of my own eye 9 which I 
( / ,evp - l have seen the Military charging, insulting and 

-> u nig innocent passers-by in the streets with an exuberance of 
anim.i Mn - characteristic of their profession, intensified by the 
11,111,1 ur 0 a 8ll PPOsed racial and a certain physical superiority. Even 
rc Peel able persons, regarding whom there could he possibly no 
nonest mntake, were not saved from humiliation and assault at the 
iimUoftho Police and ttm Military. And it is a great pity that 
1 ioiBhaa been done despite tho grave warning uttered in this 
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IS. ;tMr. limj MR. BKUAMVL UVQ’S SPEECH 
cJ&piy^Jew weeks back against giving an unbridled licon^S^lhei 

f'' wd tbo And tbon t0 crow " all, the Government 

with a- regrettable lack of sense of propriety brought out machine- 
guns and armoured cars in different parts of this city to reduce the 
people to a state of abject terror. 

I he effect of these acts of repression and coercion ba= been 

out tocrnah enl TKe° ^ ^ ™ ovement whioh Government was 
Ho , wi?h , h ‘ in b t are j °. Un(1 t0 recoil bank l 'P° n the adminisira 

„n Ivrn h l l b Tn° rCe u nd u baS r0aCfed ° n the whole situation most 
unfavourably. These harsh and arbitrary measures have unfortu- 

‘^ Stered ,b ® very spirit of defiance of constituted authority 
wb.cb they were designed to check, and I am almost sure that 
Government has lost the moral support and the hearty good-will of 

m- 30rUy 01 P 0 °t ,le - a loss wbi «h -'0 amount Of bureau 
cratic efficiency can balance or compensate. By its precinit-nfo « j 

indiscreet policy of drastic repression, the Government has not onh 
lost the benefit of the reaction which had set in strongly in favour 
of law and order as a result of the deplorable outrages committed 
by the mob at Bombay on the 17th of November last, but haB 
alienated a largo amount of sympathy of the supporters of Govern 
ment. It is a pity that the bureaucracy, in spite of all its vaunted 
deas of efhcioncy and statecraft, has failed to utilise this psycho 
logical opportunity and has, on the contrary, created „ -l! . 

resentment which would turn the hearts of nianv aw ’ V ° 

Hi. Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. y “ y 6Te " fnm 

“l'o add insult to injury, the highest authority in this land in 
addressing the Malm, ans, the other day, made certain observation! 
which have gone deep into our hearts and havn our 

complete. There i9 not a word of swnuathv nr c i 

them for the people at large. When Goveir.mo,! ^nnf.m's^fhe 
banner of oppression, they justify ' 1 heir conduct by stating that 

» i TS T',° vhlCh " ar i'a„t their new course. It 

s said that the present policy was inau Rnrate(i 1(irfi8ly j tll ; , n 

ntcry ot a certain section of Indians. Well and good - - there yon 
heve the Indians as it furthers the initiation of your policy of 
ression. But when the Indian community as a whole raises a 
wail and a heart rending outcry against the eff„ c , s 0 f 
% in their utter helplessness and despair, the an b wo: V ■ ‘ i 

know the facte. I trust they are inaccurate.” There you 
to believe the Indians. It is Justice indeed '—though some 
ffirent from what we up till now regarded British jmtico 

V1 k!kramul Ilmj, voicing Moslem sentiment in thr Council, 
eball humbly oek the Government, in the name of 
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; ''^St V 

>■ '■ h j ^ n H/ *° Resist from the course it lias taken, and in orrforltoi 
v att ?? pher ° of P 0ace and good-will, to release the poetical' 

* rs and to assure the heartiost welcome to the great and noble 

about Jr amon P ,fc ourselves. Let there be no mistake 

time since 1857 Th "?"* t0 - day ia more critical than at any 
shaken rnl be . l6verberatl ons of the Amritsar massacre have 

Eevnt if ’ ttT t0 ,tS foundation «- I" India, in Ireland, and in 
f n yp ' 19the sarao story. The military-minded people have 
e very^ing possible to prevent any practical solution of any 

• T S ; Theybo,ie r 6 »' force, and they have sought 
i that Trent R't ? n0 , of tbe v ’ tal fact8 which they have overlooked 
li th»v h*4 their 1 waT°lhA ,0t °°!T ,nd on ? u “ h force to go round, 
that bain*™ ,h • J th ® y m,gbt crush Ireland a ”d Egypt and 
even from th’- 88Say8 ln m| fitarism cannot but lead to disaster 
even trom their own point, of view.” 

and H fc r/ otbar , B P eakers who were allowed to speak Sir H. Whooler 
-h.-pf* til'n T ° n bebal l, of Government followed in tho wake of their 
n irniW f 0vernor - J Tba Maharajah of Burdwan while pursuing in 
to the m!ld . e a r , emark that the hartaliets meant an insult 

with a cboru^of W “Nn^ m A 8tt “° 1 ’ b0l °u H0U “ Cr ' ed outprote8t 
Indian m.., * N ’ An opon cba rge was made that the 
policy of reore wer ®. oot consulted by the Government in their 
debate to an end° U " blcb obcited no denial. Tbu9 came tbe great 

the 20th Drtrnmt Pr08S ’i, n T 6nt on witb unaba tod fury. Next day, 
Council came d ,". r ' , J; , raembors of the Viceroy’s Executive 
changed betworti. n o Calcutta. Telegraphic messages were ex- 
not opposed to a nrt V' 11 i Calcutta loaders, Gandhi was 

the hartal of the 0 ^ ore,,co t,hou 8h he had not much faith in it, and 

on the deputation that 1 not caI ^ °^* AH eyes now turned 
as Roing to meet the Viceroy. 

The vf i . ! Malaviya Deputation 

iMjembeiTTfc frr° n T/ eCeiVed by - the Vi -' ro> °" the 

lender, including < 3 i r \f v U l ' :,%e * 4 many emin 'nt represeritati v 
f rom Vi \ n vesvaruya, Mr. Seshagiri Iyer and Mr 
Dwarkmlas from »nmk Na ™yanji and Jaranar 

Hhagatram f rnm tho ' r! *** ^ aaftn from Rehar, Raiz 

Mepjrra P:u }«|linn A^*» P "ip and . S ‘ r l> ' C ‘ RSir A Chaudh 
others from Bin'-!] ’ p ^ Ul Gh mshyamdati Birla and * 

in opening th* V 1 M t wiya, who hauled the deput 

It Ifl Will ' .ct ir - lf . t 09 , , m i , 

V u ;i h‘ aoobi, i ■ ; ' . J 3‘ • “ r.nt cn 

‘ 4f >.• 1 J l wa r , r» . i i.r. U-.C CU i a it, 
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I THE VICEROY’S RKPLV , 

• % pe/nfljb nf India was one of cordial co-operation with the Governu 
\ that that happy 6tate of affairs does not exist at present 

vihich have brought about this change are too well-known to enquire 
r&pewfrion. 

"While gratefully acknowledging what the Government have done to redrets 
what arc known as the Punjab and “Khilafat” wrongs, we think it our duty to 
invite Your Excellency's attention to the fact that there is a widespread feeling 
that all that euoui i have been done has not yet been done. 

“As to the question of Reforms, Your Excellency is aware that while a large 
Fcctim of the people regard the measures which have been introduced an inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory, and while another section have co-operated with I ho 
Government in working the Reforms, botli are agreed in asking that "Swaraj.” 
or full responsible Government, should be established as speedily as possible. 
Great has been the awakening among the masses during the last feu y*ars. They 
have begun to take an active interest in these public questions. Statesmanship 
demands, if we may venture to say so, that a large-hearted effort should be made 
to understand cl. arty, and as far as possible to meet, the wishes of the neoi.lp 
m rcBpert. of problems which arc d , ply agitating the public ruind. 

In these circumstances we b dieve we are voicing the opinion of 
sections of the population when we urge that Your Excellency should b 

to invite the leading reorc smtatives of the people to a conference, under your 

h a 1. iship, to take counsel together and make practical sugg.-stions and recoin- 
meiulntiotiB concmnng the remedies which should bo adopted. Should our prayer 
commend itrwlf to Y»»ur Excellency, we doubt not that the Conference will be 
truly r» pTesentfttivi* of all sha ies of opinmn and in particular of the masses of 
the population, whose well-being is intimately bound up with a permanent 
solution of the political, economic and other difficulties and disadvantages to 
which they ar«s exposed at present. With mutual forbearance and enod will we 

firmly bqlujvn it is possible to liml such a solution, and to replace the nre* nt 
unrest by peace and harmony based on a guarantee of ordered healihv natim id 
progress. * 

” 1,1 * hc m '' an .' vlli, ; : **, that the Tarion* notifications and 

proclamations h-sukI uuder the Criminal Law Amendment Act, of ions aut i i. ■ 
Sedulous Matings Act, which have ntur.d up so much feeling aUli jn . n 

♦imalry. si,mild h- 'vithdnuvn u.„i all p,„., as ira pri e0 nul "Zlfu^ 
opjrar-on iminediatfly relcand. result i-nor 

“ Wnntevor our pres-nt d filming m.iv ho a enn«j,Wi i _ n ... 
nubile arc nnxirue Unit II,a II,,,:.I II;^„„ t8 thc f,,,.. . ^ WalTs tbmiU ! ^o 
iv.viv.-d will, tuo r, .-,„ ct in - to hi* i-xul.mi pn-ition. We bar.- ev,.rv In, J that 
th- measures „v ri c.-.ramen,! Will Mp :arn..l v »llavi,,^ . ( v, rv u.,, wi.« 

in reet..,r,n i: cafidenee and : :„nd-w, 11 ^„r,g ’ 

;■ Th.:u .a a v.-ry w,d.-*j.read f.HI.,* umm 1(! the MnnkiZ return n| il.c 
r-fopl-», that Governm- nt rImuM avail them ctv< 8 this gr, At 1, .nunity for 
bringing about a satibfa./ory solution--in concert with ths rcnre^ntativi9 o r 
thc peoph—of t!i priu.owd difficulties winch h.ivo an-m. a of t»„. 

ikuation, whvh may U . a-y of aeeompli-1 mar tn-daj- will become mu h n - i * 
difftaul* k ,-tuld tiic prm»ni t- n»ion continue and incret-o, and n< . f,, ar oircVpj- 
la-o nuitiwTs f ocriHS. VYi- cftfucMly h 'p>“ that Your ucy U ,u 1*. ph :uvd 

Vu v-‘ r y »ur ' 01 * • r.ne» ful eoiidJeraLon to ti e reoommtUUiUloris w.- hav« rubmU 
f-(i. a:^i t'-a* you V.nli the Situation in a Kerens ftpvit of Lroa-’-mlndr 1 
?yr,: j a* h y and eoncii.a '- n ’’ 

H E. The Viceroy’s reply 

In. ropiy 11 i•* l.xerlUi cy a InngUiv upponli in ;}]<* r.ourto 

which c'j d.in iroitorvucl hi* favourite ptatiturlua on 
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\ l^S^anity to desist from the course it has taken, and in or 
create an atmosphere of peace and good-will, to release the pc 

and to assure the heartiest welcome to the great and noble 
guest we have got amongst ourselves. Let there be no mistake 
about it. the position in India to day is more critical than at any 
time since 1857. The reverberations of the Amritsar massacre have 
shaken British rule to its foundations. In India, in Ireland, and in 
Egypt it is the same story. The military-minded people have 
done everything possible to prevent any practical solution of any 
of these problems. They believe in forco, and they have sought 
to apply force, but one of the vital facts which they have overlooked 
is that Great Britain does not command enough force to go round. 
If they had their way they might crush Ireland and Egypt and 
that being so, their essays in militarism cannot but lead to disaster 
even from their own point, of view/* 

Of the other speakers who were allowed to speak Sir H. Wheeler 
and Mr. Kerr on behalf of Government followed in the wake of their 
chief, the Governor. The Maharajah of Bnrdwan while pursuing in 
a similar strain made a remark that the hartalists meant an insult 
to the Prince to which almost the whole House cried out in protest 
with a chorus of “No.” An “open charge” was made that the 
Indian Ministers were not consulted by the Government in their 
policy of repression which elicited no denial. Thus came the great 
debate to an end. 

Meanwhile repression went on with unabated fury. Next day, 
the ~0th December, all the members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council came down to Calcutta. Telegraphic massages were ex¬ 
changed between Gandhi and the Calcutta leaders. Gandhi was 
not opposed to a conference though he had not much faith in it, and 
1 * f . 'V* r '* ^ 1th could not be called off. All eyes now turned 

on u..e r eputation that was going to meet the Viceroy. 


* Malaviya Deputation 

q , . n M v al,iV, 'y ft deputation was received by the Viceroy on the 
7 «»• " cember. It wa« composed of many emin nt repreaentariv 
j? er ° ^eluding Sir M. Vi3vesvaraya, Mr. Sashagiri Iyer and M r 
• ee.ui rom Madras, Messrs Lalji Narayanji and Jamna* 
war idag from Bombay, Syed Hasan Imam from Behar, Raiz 
Kb a gat ram from the U. P. ftll d Sir P. C. Roy, Sir A. ChaudI 
’ I^zJul Huq, Abul Kassim, Gh .nshyamdas Birla and . 

of lers rom Bengal. Pundit Malaviya, who headed the deput 
1,1 °P B,lln 8 the representation on toe political situation 
country, said in the course «»f his addrui? 

” It is liiuuceMary for \u in r f >r U* ? ,. -v- any 1 .•rigth Ut thv mot cn 
UDN.it, iJuThuf; ' period of t.Q wr, au ' u; th c U u-1 ot it, 
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°f lncl 'a was one of cordial cn-operat.ion with the GoverDnSnrfl 
tl,at t,Jat ha PPy slate of affairs does not exist at presenK-^Wte^ 
r...^ which have brought about this change are too well-known to enquire 
fftfretufon. 1 

••While gratefully acknowledging what the Government have done to redress 
what are known as the Punjab and “Khilafat” wrongs, we think it our duty to 

?rt al^that shoo i n h CJ , alten J tion !° the fact ‘ hat “>ere is a widespread feeling 
that all that shoul 1 have been done has not yet bten done. 

f)UC ? ti0D of Reforms, Your Excellency is aware that whil, a lame 
scetr of the people regard the measures which have been introduced us inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory and while another section have co-operated with the 
Government in working the Reforms, both are agreed in asking that ■•Swaraj.” 
or full responsible Government, should be established as speedily as possible. 
Great has been the awakening among the ma-sos during the last few years They 
hato begun to take an active interest in these public questions. Statesmanship 
demands, if we may venture to say so, that o large-hearted (Sort should be made 
... understand cl.any, and os far as possible to meet, the wishes of tile people 
m respect of problems which are deeply agitating the public mind. 

‘ In theBe circumstances we b-lievc we arc voicing the oi inim, nf i. T( , 0 
sections of the population when we urge that Your Excellency should b* i, leash i 
t.o invite the leading representatives of the people to a conference, under vnur 
b a< to > snip, to take counsel together and make practical sugg.-Btinns and recoin- 
mendations concirmng the r. medies which should be adopted. Should our braver 
commend ltm-lf to Your Excellency, w.t doubt not that the Co Uference will'be 
truly representative of all shade* of opinion ami in particular of th- manges of 
the population, whose well-being is intimately bound U p with a permanent 
Bolution of the political, economic and other difficulties and disadvantnofio 
which they are exposed ac present. With mutual forbearance and good w m 8 t0 
firmly bidieve it is possible to find such a solution, and to replace the nr ' Tt 

progress^ ^ h * Tm ° 1 '* basetl Cn a 8 uarantee of ordered, healthy, national 

“In the meanwhile it seems imperative that the various notifications and 
proclamations lbfeued under ihe Criminal Law Amendment Act of , i n 

S..,l,t,«uB Meetings Act which have .tun-,I up ... much felling and ri'.m .t .n the 
country, should be withdrawn »u«l all persons, imprisone.l us a remit „f th.dr 
opera'ion immediately released. rcbuu ot mur 

“ Whatever our pps-nt diffi ’.ultiea ra.iv b' a conRidord i ... «• , 

public are anxious that II,s Ilnjal Highu-si the Prince of ValT .houl m 

rrcoivod wiur tue tesp.-ct jn«’to his exnlhid position WehJ . 
th» measures we recommend will h«lp largely j n alir.yinc ,,® V, ‘ r v' h " PC ! 

id restoring confidence and gonri-will among a I sections of the imnulat' U * 

'■ There .8 a very wui.-spread filing among the thinking section nf the 
Pcopl.Mhat Government, should avail thepelvuj of this g r,.*t m,nor»uiiity for 
bringing about a •atisfriUory solution—in Concert with the repre—ntatives of 
the people—of the principal difficulties winch h.»ve ari?n. \ 8o j u tion of the 
situation, which may U-«avy ot accomplishment to-day, w,U become, much more 
difficult should the pr.rR. ut t-n«ion continue and incre.vc. and ns w e fp Hr< urrcipi. 
(uic matters to a crisis. \Y> earuioily hi«f.e chat Vour HxMLney b n ' pj atct i 
to give your m.y*c careful couttMernPim to the recommend at ions we have rubiuit 
r^d, and that you will meet the situation in a generous spirit 0 f broad-minded 
sympathy and conciliation. :f 

H. E. The Viceroy * reply 

In reply His Exoolleficy maiio a lengthy sp^nh in th* count* 

oontiuupusly roitoratod his favourite t>Utiiurloa on 
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law and order, and touching on the objects 
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Ipd 

said :— 

You recommend—indeed, your language is that it seems 
imperative—that the various notifications and proclamations recent¬ 
ly issued by the Government should be withdrawn aud all persons 
imprisoned as the result of their operations immediately released. 
I can scarcely conceive that you have intended to present to me 
such recommendations without having in your minds, as a neces¬ 
sary corollary, the equally imperative necessity for the discontinu¬ 
ance of those activities which have led Government to adopt the 
measures now forming the subject of discussion. I do not propose 
to discuss those measures but I will assume that they form the sub¬ 
ject, as 1 know, of acute controversy. They were adopted by Govern¬ 
ment with an object of giving protection to law-abiding citizens 
particularly here in Calcutta and any other parts of India. I have 
aheady said it was not a new policy ; it was the application of the 
policy which lies at the very root of all civilised Government, i.e, t 
the maintenance of law and the preservation of order, But it is im¬ 
possible even to consider the convening of a Conference if agitation 
in open and avowed defiance of law is meanwhile to be continued. 

ifortunately, 1 look in vain in your address for any indication 
that these activities will cease. I fully understand that none of you 
la in a position to give an assurance to this effect, for none of you 

have been authorised to make it . 1 do not know 

turn the address presented to me wbat view is taken by the leaders 
who are responsible for non-co-operation activities in the sense that 
i find no assurance from them that these activities will cease if a 
con oionce were to be convened. I am asked, without Buch an 
?' h ?! al e ’ 10 w ithdraw Government measures called into operation 
fl}*jdin/ r, m0nt Unc ^, r Hn exi3 ting law lor the protection of law- 
1 r^nnrif i ZeilS ro r ^ ea -e all those arrested for delying law, 

' vas ,bo intention ot the deputation when 
ml’JnJ *1 throughout the country 

. unlawful oppression and other unlawiul acts should 
i nrnt-p ►'° contlIlue ’ \ v *Bi 1 s t Government action to maintain order 
c the law-abiding citizens would be largely paralys 9 d.” 
v v * f was a fc °uch of Nelsonian innocence in the attitude of the 
His KyVdl. ,G aeemeci dell b e rate)y to put the glass to the blind eye. 

. fnr VVT* CdhUnU0C * iu the same strain to traverse the grounds 
“ ru Govt, of the numerous breaches ot law and order. It 
l ? decur to Ilia Excellency that the breaches of law he was talk¬ 
er v/ere raac je 60 by the promulgation of what the non-co- 
o pci a tor.-, called lawless laws’ 7 against which their activiiios were 
(hrecte.q. Ujioo remove these lawless laws, and the so-called broaches 
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* actions become perfectly lawful and legitiraar 

SFnVXCell ency went, on it became more and more clear 
%,pu,ta£k>uist6 that they and His Excellency were working at cross 
purposes. The object of the deputation was to secure cessation of 

the mad orgy of repression in the name of law and order,_for what 

constituted law and order came from the sweet will of the Govern¬ 
ment official?, —if not to bring the Government to roason in a round 
table conference ; and the object of the officials without doubt was 
to secure a stoppage of the hartalist activities of the Calcutta non-co- 
operators in order that the Prince may have a peaceful reception and 
the bureaucratic face saved from the scrutinising gaze of the world 
And in refusing to act as the deputationista suggested His Excellency 
continued :— J 


Had thoro been indications (o this effect before me to dav in 
the representations which you have made in yonr address on the 
part of the leaders of non co operation, bad the offer been made to 
discontinue open breaches of law for the purpose of providing a 
calmer atmosphere for discussion of remedies suggested, my Govern¬ 
ment would never have been backward in response. I deeply regret 
that these are not the present conditions, and the discussion which 
- was to have proceeded on the high level of a patriotic 

desire by temporary mutual concession and forbearance to the 
finding of a solution of India’s present problems, takes the form i 
its present aspect of a request to the Government to abandon its 
action without any guarantee that the action which has led or ns 
we believe, forced the Government to take such action would also 
cease. Therefore it is that a request conveyed to me even by so 
influential and authoritative a deputation as yourselves to call a 
Conference, coupled as it is with the two conditions of revocation 
of the law and release of all the prisoners, the answer I must make 
is that I cannot comply with the request. 


The Present Situation 

“I would ask you who represent various shades of opinion to 
consider the present situation. I have already told you of my 
Government’s dislike of arrests and imprisonment. I know that you 
yourselves have strong feelings upon the subject. You tell me in 
the address that we are proceeding to an acute crisis. It may 
be that we may have a more disturbed condition of affairs than at 
present. If the law is defied whatever the reason, all the incidents 
that unfortunately accompany the challenge of law and order of 
which we have seen instances only during the recent year, may 
quickly follow. I appeal to yon to obeervo the conditions tp-clay and 
in the future, and urge that we should all seek a high level abovo 
party or political advantage, otherwise we shall all be failing in our 



THE MALAVIYA DEPUTATION [ 

. jJIj tr ^ j? d ' a - I remind you that whatever reformB may bo\ 
p t • #on .* constitutional system, they only come throng 
ntteu/Parliament. The only constitutional methods, the only 
peaceful solution, is by the British Parliament amending the Govern¬ 
ment oi^ India Act. Therefore it is so important that a proper 
impression should be made upon the British Parliament and the 
1 . I' lie °P* e who are represented by that Parliament. For the vast 

ma.ionty of the population in India are loyal to the Crown whatever 
Mioir views may be about other political controversies. 

Affront to the Prince, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will arrive in Calcutta 
v it bin the next three days. He has nothing to do with the politi¬ 
cal controversies that are agitating us at the moment. Yet every 
at tempt is being made to prevent the success of his visit, 1 shall 
not discuss or characterise those attempts. But I must utter the 
warning that every man who lends himself to an affront to the 
Prince of Wales is doing incalculable injury to India and her for¬ 
tunes in the future. Wo hold His Royal Highness in deep affection 
and admiration. Apart altogether from the personal aspect, an 
aifront to the Heir-Apparent when he comes to India to make 
acquaintance with India is an affront to the British people, for 
th« Crown with ne is beloved by the people, and when I remind 
you that it is irom those British people that any amendment must 
■ome to alter the constitutional system of India, I trust I shall have 
- how n how necessary it is to cultivate good relations between the 
British I arlmment and our legislatures here, between the British 
and the Indian peoples.” 

M, Gandhi’s Reply 

be railed off^tHiatT "T n0t CaI 'f d ° ff ' aS ifc C0U,fi not POBalbly 

m««- me t>Mu- f A" 0P6n , lme Wa3 kept up for direcfc 

Calcutta and p e0 pk. waited'^ 1 A . bmedabad atld Pt - Malaviya at 
wav before 1 expectantly to see if Gandhi would give 

Mahatma. h 0wever *' * d . . hlm " lto a conference. The 
j„ vipw ’ f g0 '" e tc move an ,nch from Ahmedabad 

ex..r L mI'VT',.* Congress. To a press representative ha 
. I «ed h.mself as follows in reply to the Viceroy’s last speech •_ 

deeu ‘iir? Ronfes3 J bav > r^ad the Viceregal utterance with 
call hi» n ' wa * totally unprepared for what I must respectfully 
(tress Cn? Q ‘ misrepresentation of the attitude of the Con- 
fcnv»l w i ‘ afst organisations in connection with the visit of His 

eitho rS "V- tfce ™” ce of WnIe « ^ery resolution passed by 
nor organisation, and every speaker, has laid great stress upon 
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M. GANDHI'S REPLY 

Hg&ct that there was no question of showing the slightest j 
T |gaia4"th e Prince or exposing him to any affront The boycott was 
purely a question of principle, and directed against what we have 
held to be the unscrupulous methods of the bureaucracy. 

"I bave aUva ys as I hold even now, that the Prince has 

been brought to India in order to strengthen the hold of the Civil 
Service Corporation which has brought India into a state of abiect 
pauperism and political serfdom. If I am proved to be wrong in 
my supposition that the visit has tbo sinister meaning, I shall gladly 
apologise. It is' equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say that 
the*boycott of the welcome means an affront to the British people. 
His Excellency does not realise what grievous wrong ho is doing to 
ns own people by confusing them with the British administrators 
in India. Does he wish India to infer that the British administrators 
here represent the British people, and that the agitation directed 
against their methods is an agitation against the British people ? If 
such is the Viceregal contention, and if to conduct a vigorous and 
elective agitation against the methods of the bureaucracy and Vo 
describe thorn in their true colours is an affront to the British 
people, then I am afraid I must plead guilty. 

I have said . . . that we have not taken the offensive, We 
are not the aggressors. Wo have not got to stop any single activity 
It is the Government that must stop its aggravatingly offensive 
activity, aimed not at violence but at lawful, disciplined stern 
but absolutely non-violent agitation. It is for the Government of 
India, and for it alone, to bring about a peaceful atmosphere if 
it so desires. 

“Tho immediate issue now is’the right of holding public meet¬ 
ings and tho right of forming associations for peaceful purposes and 
in vindicating this right we are fighting the battle not merely on 
beball of non-co operators, but we are fighting the batiD A-r 
India, from the peasant to the Prince. I have only to point to the 

unprovoked assaults committed, not in one place but iri 

“ d *? *!>• »-•**> 1 
nave nouuuu , . th3 n goes on in its mad career the reign 

of terrorism will hole of this unhappy land, but 

there is only oi.eon civilised or uncivilised lines, 
so far as l can see tbp ^ open to non-co operators— 

indeed, 1 con 11 • ,,- ul6C tlnl,o ol India. On this question 

of the nght of o mg \ We have !>• and forming associations 
there can be no yit ^ f ; ght of hirnt our boats and we muBt 

march onwards till that vrmiary r g man bei ia vjm1icated . 

Let me make my ow po o« , ftm mo6t anxioUH for 

a settlement. 1 want a round table j wan , . 




THE PRINCE IN CALCUTTA [oA^pt 

to*be clearly known by everybody who wants to undersjajdj 


t w ™ _„ _... ___ 

jt. I impose no conditions, but when conditions are imposed Tlpuu 
me prior to the holding oi a conference, I must be allowed to 
examine those conditions, and if I find that they are suicidal, I 
must bo excused if I don’t aooept them. The amount of tension 
that is created can be regulated solely by the Government of India 
for the offensive has been taken by the Government.” 

The Prince in Calcutta 


Meanwhile arrangements wore being pushed ahead for the 
reception of the Priuce in Calcutta. On Dec. 22nd. the Prince 
reached Patna amidst a partial hartal in the town. Fortunately 
there was no disturbance, especially as only the day before the 
Government had issued a oommunique stating that in view of 
the pLOund Table Conference to be held next month, the local 
Government had directed the release of all prisoners arrested or 
convioted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act on condition 
that they undertook, pending the results of the said conference, 
to rofr.iin from participating in picketing, promoting hartals, recruit- 
iug volunteers, and fostering civil disobedience. And after attend¬ 
ing the official functions the Prince arrived at Calcutta on the 


appointed day, the much-advertised 24th of December 1921. All 
this while, ever since the arrest of Mrs. Das, the mad rush of volun¬ 
teers and their equally mad and insensate arrests bad gone on 
increasing. Every day in Calcutta alone, hundreds of volunteers 
ru hed from the Congress and Khilafat offices into the streets armed 
with short sb.ps of khadder and crying 'hartal on the Q&tK ; and were 
forthwith arrested. No less than 2,500 wont to jail during the 
la.t 10 day?. On the 23rd, the day before the Prince’s arrival, 
no bus than 750 otfsred themselves for arre 3 t and were arrestod. 

- r 'dieilly business in the ciry came to a stand-still from that day 
'■ *' ** day the Prince came ; the u^ual official receptions 

weio the promised hartal wa 3 observed, and all the fuss made 
Jm vo<untoera of a complete hartal and all the threats heh 1 forth 

were of i *’ H,[er Urtti 

P r j C6 J,lld 80 fhroaRh the Indian 
rr " )Ce flspeeting Indian could venture 


0 

*i tat 


1,111 Viceroy downwards, 
h ™’ ,),,8<3 . self respecting 
,lU;in -° r of ‘be city, and no self- 


forth to greet the ’prince In ii , urop(!an Quarter of the city 

'heri- tv ,3 the triumphal State it! 17 ° ‘be Royal party guarded 
'h Military ami Police mi,' ' erB T a9 tko Slorious display 
of pomp and power. The’EtiA- 0 ^ 1 ' 8 ’ th<> , An * ,0 ‘ In ' ,ian9 . ‘be Jewish 
communities, were out in bur™ thoU f n . d3 takil| g with them their 
Indian servants and ent< Erf ont^formed a joyous crowd along 
rh" guarded route of thu d i , i,,Rh d ’« ,li ‘'‘riee 1 British and 
Indian, official and nun 0 ,|. ’ In! ' ! ' ary and civil, welcomed His 





•tic, 1921 J THE entally riot 

_1 JIighiiG<39 at public reception**, and altogether E: 

G52&tf}t'ta wore a gala dross in honour of the Royal visitor. 

Indian quarter of the town, however, presented a dismal 
contra st. It was bartal all over. All shops were closed, the streets 
desorte d. Houses had their blinds drawn. No tram, no taxis, no 
cabs and conveyances plied in the streets. The great mass of Indians, 
remernb uriug what, Gurkhas and Military and the Police had an 
ineffable3 preference for their skins, and cowering before the new¬ 
fangled arm of tbo law, tho Anglo Indian civil guards* now thorough¬ 
ly roused into pompous activity by the vim of the Viceroy, and 
remember ing the sweet attentions bestowed on Principal Maitra and 
other reap.-ected Indiana during the last few day*?, thought it after 
all prudomt to keep indoors and risk official displeasure rather than 
go out and*' tempt fate. 

Tho appearance of the civil guards patrolling the streets created 
a sort of panic in tho mind of tho Indian residents, while it gav Q 
great assurance to the Europeans and Anglo-Indians against hooli¬ 
ganism. Reprisals were hourly expected in the Indian section of 
thei rown, eind stories ran from mouth to mouth of assaults by the 
civil guards. As on the 17th, November last, hartal was observed 
by Indians of all classes, though, owing to precautions taken bv the 
authorities arnd the Anglo-Indians from before-hand, the street 
did not look quite Hearted. From the morning of the 2tth 
numbers of tbo military and the police along wi h civil ■ ~ 
drafted along the route to bo taken by the Prince, but the Indian 
crowd dared not approach. No sweeper eweeppd the street? no 
carman remover! the refuse, and even tho municipal lamp- lighters 
were on hartal. It was a dismal scmidaik, semi-deserted night 
that Indian Calcutta passed on that day of December 2 1th In tho 
European quarter arrangements had been made whereby tbo ch il 
guards and the rcsioVnt s wero to look after the street lamps and 
tbe Sahibs running from post to post, with the bamboo ladder on 
their shoulder and lighting the lamps, afforded a merry spectacle. 

Thus passed December 24th without, any disturbance, and 
tbe Prince ei juyed bis reception, perhaps the be*>, that tbo Govern¬ 
ment could afford, to offer in India at that period. Next da>, 

D comber 25th. saw a wild outbreak of some civil guards and 
European sergeants in Entally. It began in a drunken brawl started 
by a few civil guards and ended in the mudim population of i he 
neighbourhood being seriously assaulted. The offending civil guards 
w re reinforced by their confreres and several European sergeants, 
w o madly roamed about the streets, revolver in hapd, ready n> 

*1 jot whoever interfered with their road-carder. O-., * man was killed 
o\ 1 right and tome 20 wounded. The ?ame night the police roidrd 
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THE PHI HUE IN CALCUTTA [caI 
a in Machuabazar and was alleged to have desecrar 

A cunst.ablo was found shot at dead of night and a mysteriour 

the whole affair. In this connection Mr. Gandhi wrote 
in his paper thus :— 



“Tins spontaneous ‘’hartal" in spite of the herculean effurtB to brea k it, ami 
the preservation by the people’ of the peace despite provocation, enr-aged the 
civil guards and the Europeans generally. The Viceroy is clearly to blame for 
it. He ha9 brought the Prince when he should not have. Having brc ught him, 
he is trying to enforce public welcomes wherever the Prince is being 1 ,alien and 
having failed in bo doing His Excellency has excited the passions oft he British 
rodents by calling the boycott an affront to the Prince and the British nation. 
T’ne expected has happened. The police and the civil guard have c« oust rued the ' 
various declarations of the Government to be a licence to do as they please.. 
TUt y have looted shops. They have, if the Reports in the “Servan t n arc true, 
walked into mosques with shoes on and even committed thefts. Lnnocent men 
have been injured. Some have even been killed. The people of Calcutta have 
borne this legalised lawlessness with great forbearenee. They ha ve done the 
right thing. In my opinion the shoes of scoffers have not desecrated* the mosque 
m question. The amazing forbearance of the mosqu< -goers has roadc it more 
sacred and proved the religious nature of the strnggle. 

"The authorities have behaved no better in parts of Bihar. Here is what 
i oc Secretary of the Thana Congress Committee, Sonpur, writes :■— 


On the 2 1st December PJ21, at about 3 p.m. 10 volunteers with some 
worker^ were patrolling the road asking the shop-keepers to observe complete 
“'artaP’nn the 22nd instant, during the Princes visit, Wb,on they reached 
'i Sonpur Police Station the S P Mr. Parkin, who has bee'n posted here on 
.t'.count of H R. th t p r!nce » s visit, came cut with abnu.t 100 constables 
at |' w )et »! I Y Tay from the volunteers flags, badges and even, “kbadi” clothes 
which they had on thum and tore everything to pieces.” 

‘•Imme<Uati'ly after thiB the S. P. marched up to the Congress Office followed 
>> a baud of constables m plain clothes and with lathis i q their hands. On 
rea-ibuig th • the 8. p . ordered the constables to plunrior (‘Maro aur looto* 
o he words he used) ; whereupon the constables broke upon and entered the 
room pushing the volunteers right and left and astaulting thorn. Mr. 
cnnt'lL? 611 thoroughly searched the office, and breaking open a box which 
. .. casb and an almirah which contained recorcU. He then removed 

/' r * c '' ds » Soadi pieces, national cal lidars, pictures, badges, Khadi cans, and 
' * " u * bofJk "< such the Rama)an aud the Gita which were there, and burnt 

wh!fth ,ll J!l!I ,,t ° f l ? e Th<jy haPe aU< ’ rat< ‘ n a ' AT -y about Ha. 120 in cash 

, lirt l n fl " n 1 t 1 * rn , from the Dif,Cricl Congress C mruittce tor distribution 
' *. <1 aifectpd people and also contribution tn the National School.” 

I'-e following from Benares completes the d’smal picture — 

c. url arr.^r ah U V, lhnv , da - vfl thp volunteers did nut parade the strppts to 
after 2 k h ,. 4f , JJ‘ arly 600 WPrti ? rr « fct<Sfl » mo6fc of them weir- rel e a>ed 

blanWcoat Jim, » °; Iq dcfAolt » the police stripped them of their 

properly of nit . M t°^ GU ^\ f ' U douc ^ hooligans. In law the persons and 
proeosRf-B of J V* '* Fu - acrt( l t, l jat tbl )" cannot be touched without 

'old chain* UamrlSm, «. T R . EC ° Q ,, f btrr “ in C( \ nm waik away in uncme : rn with 
i horn [ j.i.v ^ on td«ir wan.tcoals in Rj.Ue of •■r i.TH of payment against 
accused charg. I &itb orimt* being fined and yet walking 
; covering the amount 0 f fines, lu 


a ay with di-aruond rugn on their un 
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\ a ®>% cl V ^ a8c ' u ' recovery ho8 been mode after warrants of public attach\3^ Ind 
V pfew© «al*’s. But the law that is being just now administered against 
\%j^e«tfc«r§/i9 a law without restraint. The caprice of an official represents the 
^wHol^fcfw in India. I imagine that even under martial law some of the things 
that arc reported to have happened could not be done with impunity. It is 
pity that human beings can be found and used for playing a game so low as it 
is being played by the Government of India.” 

Some of the graver allegations, were denied by Govfc. In fact, 
the non co operators made allegations which they cared not to prove 
in the law courts, and Government also made allegations which 
they, too, did riot prove in the law-courts. So this vicious circle 
went on whirling and threw off from time to time fine products of 
popular riots on one side and Govt, repressions on the other. Space 
does not permit to detail all such affairs of this most troublous 
period in India. Short notes on the daily happenings will be found 
in the Chronology. The Prince left Calcutta on 30tb Dec. for 
Burma and spent ten days there. His reception in Burma was 
perhaps more cordial than in British India. 


The Prince in Madras 

From Kiiijgoon tho Prince tbon camo to Madras where be 
landed on January I3th, 1922. And here the reception that was 
accorded to him was in evory way a smaller edition of the notorious 
Bombay reception of the 17th. November. Thore was a Brand 
recepnon and there was a groat riot, though not so extensive and 
murderous as at Bombay. The chief festive-makers here, besides 
the Europeans and Anglo Indians and big Rajahs and Zamindars, 
were the Adi dravidians and non Brahmans, people who. from tho 
low social position assigne d to them by the higher classes, have 
generally come to entertain a sort of hatred for the latter. On tho 
day of the Princes landing, the Adidravidians and m -Brahmans 
jojously joined l ie reception while the Hindus and Moslem- observed 

a complete hartal. Street urchins hooted and hissed the '• alists. 
Stones were thrown at them. Sir P. Thoagaraya Chetty, tho pro non- 
Brahman leader of the city, was molested in the way and could not 
proceed to Govt House. At the Pachiappa’s College where the loyalist 
•;! , r * v,d acouU and volunteers were congregated, hooliganism pre¬ 
vailed, stones being thrown by hath sides. Pedestrians ware molested, 
motor cars were stoned, public streets were barricadod by filthy 
dust bins, and many people were prevented from joining the welcome 
demonstration. Practically at the very gate of Govt. Houso too 
rioters demolished a band-stand arid tore off the decoration**, fill the 
while shouting with the name of Mahatma Gandhi on their lip.<s • 
I bo hlphiijstone Cinemu was next attacked, its bunting torn down, 
windows broken, store-room bur«i open and 1 he films brought out 
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ai^P^urnf./ Electric lights and fittings were ruined beyond 
only the stout teuk-doors of the Cinema Iiall saved 
S&totgUWreck. At Triplicano liquor-shopa were looted and burnt, 
and even Esplanade Road was burst into and ita arches and decora¬ 
tions pulled down and set fire to. Military pickets soon came, and 
order was restored. The Govt, of Madras had not followed the ex¬ 
amples of the other Government in Upper India in declaring volunteer 
associations unlawful, and, as was justly said by the Englishman of 
Calcutta : “There was no repression in Bombay and Madras and 
riots followed. There was repression in Calcutta and there were no 
riots. ,J The following observations of two impartial British journalists 
on the Prince’s tour in India reflect the true position of affairs in 
India about this period. 

The Nation & the Athenaeum on the Prince in India 


“ It ia easy to be wise after the event, but in this case nearly everyone was 
wise before it also. With the exception of the contractors and the extremists, 
scarcely anyone in India wished the Prince of Wales to come. The Army did 
not want him, nor did the Civil Service outside Simla, nor did the responsible 
m r nantH in Bombay and <tsewhere, nor did the Native Rulers, whose finances 
arc Mwrocly recovering from the visit of bis great-uncle, nor did the educated 
Ind .kiis. win fchcr friendly or hostile to the Government, nor did the people. All 
aytru-d^ ttliuicvi-r their politics or rank, that now ia n<>t the time for a solemn 
and ri-l.cute ceremonial, that the existence of the tie between England and 
l'.uia ‘■hmiM not he emphasized at the mi-rm-nt it is uuoer revision, that ihc 
am i-nt ii <.ublefi and complicated sinews ot a continent cannot be tool bed by 
ri- ml’iig a p]i vanr ynuiig man ab< ut in railway trains, ad hand-shakes and 
jidl >iy, and proclaiming i> ( nib gTavri luoruciitb thut 1, in “anxo ua to 1< ari!. n No 
doubt the Prince is anxmu-, and no n. ubt h«- will 1 aru, but it will bv at the 
c*p<iifce<f tlio ot her prnplr. "While thu visit haa liiiiiiM'iti exist-ng probitme, 
it ha aUu cti a f ui problems ot .te ov\ u Ilia sKli-ty mu to besecund, and me 
ut. 11 .r 11 i'- Government, afli Cted with Moplaiia and the D-archy and utinr 

i.« T^uuu- o m- ulilea, lias m aduitmu to persuade huudrens of mill ona ot people 
rude. All thi* .Turps* en, and, thuugh apparently avoidable, has 
,n I fx ‘ ‘ ^ (ltd not concinl what w i» written in her scroll. 

- i . I )rule flr, d t bc will of a Viceroy arc the agents through which 

R' v 88 unite Duly to our wtawrr ot tmpire that a r^yal 
i • nld hr twice i i btpoind; it would lo« k as it they doubted India’s 

j m ' '*■ v;tj uld look wijat it was in lact. Prestige can only be maim an id 
■ * ''nuing tl ha* net bi- -n q net tinned. And this high Jogio was conhTmtd 

f, ‘ i trcd conclua **t;h of Lora Iliad ng. Whom the Viceroy eon&u.ttd 
1 ‘ * ,J ' 1,11 to ihi ; 1 am told, on good authority, that in inviting the I'rmcc 

• d gainst the an vie-, of his Provincial Governors, who reported public 
' >u “* '- 'crywhere hostile, and in accordance with the aBeumncc ol his Inoiai* 
j ioiilt>TL. I'uimiI SJalaviyn and otheifi, who prom:-*-d adiqnate eu»*ctts 

- dt.u fti 1{ tTUPj t \ xliV .. e jj 0W isitlo i ru’.*. ui Ind auu ran know about their 

i i mu ,. nj( ij - h Uf ~ l:; i nw, it o fr«c.;.. r to bilieve than another account wb*cb 
' u brincc has con>o to India because he w at. ted to come. A lew 
b ‘l 1 '* that he cun , in o 1 .< r i*o announce ionic dramatic boon, such as 

>’ f nb i od by hit father t.4 Delhi—no acceptable fen t > U u< nt wilh Turkey, 
rLr ’ * i *• Ul ' the Viceroy bao pointed oul that tttiy tuch ftim-guncement would 
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1 * l b^AaocinjtitutioEal and that we must expect nothing from this 

LoeSfit o! it. 

.HM8 in Calcutta that the new trouble started. The Bombay riots, terrible 
to’ tTna victims, did not harm the Government, because they provoked a reaction 
in the visitor’s favour, and placed Mr. Gandhi in a difficult position. The recep¬ 
tion at Bombay was not bad, and after it the Prince disappeared into the deserts 
of Uajputana, .lining with the Maharaja of Rutland, staying with the Maharana 
ot Udaipur, who is descended Irom the Sun, etc., all of which is easy and safe. 
But when ha reappeared in British India, at Allahabad, a changed atmosphere 
awaited him, because, during his tour in the Native States, the Government had 
taken to repression. The day of his landing (November 17th) had, in Calcutta, 
been observed as a Hartal and aH a full dress rehearsal of the reception intended 
for him. Eye witnesses—awed Englishmen—bring amazing accounts. Thpy 
say that the volunteer organization was perfect, with police and permits com¬ 
plete, and displayed a calm enthusiasm that was very impressive, and an 
efficiency that cou:d only come from careful preparation. The discovery that 
Indians can run a great city without European assistance filled the Calcutta 
merchants with dismay, and they Appealed to Lord Ltoualdsay. The volunteer 
organizations were declared unlawful in British l no in, 

il as a result of this firm policy the Prince, when he reached A.lahubad, was 
greeted by five miles of deserted streets, and by scarcity any bunting. He is said 
to have resented the insult, and if so, it shows how oomplet* ly be has been 
secluded from reality, for he -ought to have known that such an insult was 
possible at any moment of the tour. The spirit; of self-sacrifice in Indians is 
often spasmodic ami temporary, but while it lasts, it is supreme ; nothing can 
stand against it, mid at the moment of writing moat of the educated population 
is ready to go to jad. The Moderates are deserting the Government because their 
protest agamat the arrests have been ignored. Important Indian officials resign 
their posts, often under pressure from the zanana. The wife and daughters of 
a member of the (J. P. Government go ou hunger-strike, and his withdrawal 
from public life can only be a matter of hours, a man whob. brother has 
been arrested conduits with the sister-in-law ; she, and his own sister, TfpuUc him 
indignantly ; there ib nothing to mourn here, they say, it is those who liaw* not 
gone to jail who should fc-J l sorrow aud shame. Another lady, whose bus band 
expects arrest, tries to U-aru how to carry on his Swaiaj work in his absence, 
although unsympathetic to Swaraj, and prefers to rernaiu unguarded when he 
leaves her rather thau return to the comfort of her family Those three insiancis 
(all with name attached) happened to come to my notice. Thcw must U- thuUMUids 
more, proving that the women an well an the men are desperate*. Heroism is 
common in no country, and few Indians could share, with Mr. Gandhi, a nmrfiyi- 
dum deliberate, loug-drawn, ami obscure. But any Government can create 
heroism by foolish edict- , as Itamc found whou she directed the early Christ ans 
to worship the Emperor, aud the Government of lud'ti is hudiug it iu conse¬ 
quence of its scmi-mystical parade ul the Prince of Wales. 

“ fresh featured and smiling, the Prince hag, of course, certain humau 
assets and the students of Benares University are said to have been di lighted 
with his appearance, and to have cheered when a turban was put on his head. 
But it is doubtiul whether his jolly, democratic manner, so welcome to our 
colonics, will suit a laud which was oucg the nursery, and is still ho lumber- 
room, <>I kings. If Royalty is to go down iu ludia it must go flown Mroug. The 
Prince’s naif hesitations, hm (WUdenco, his friendly avowals of ignorance, do j.ot 
pruduco tho effect iuu mh_d. Indiana wish he v. as having a uie r tune, and muld 
have coin <3 privately for *ouio sport; but his royal aspect m not IibcikscmI. imr 
has he revcftUd it hua&tU in any of hie public utterances. V I .ii, Ini du\8 or .4 
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• "' ,r l,,9CU89; t ' le 5' are not interested, because he represents nn trivdit*** / 

TleT f, h r ? c: ! n not Alamgir’s, nor Sivaji’s, nor even Queen V.cSrfai 2 

► ? tlle c ° att J’"bandy type of monarch which the West is producing 
,* ;:T; ■; h a V. d o£ wbich ‘he K>«g of the Helgians is the leading example, 
il ^ ,otnw ,n lDdta - ,Ml, » «*®"»ed. another wort; 

if the snhflltwas aud tammiT ”1 p* country bad a,sn been naif an<i P enia1 ' 
iinHcemen an^ nlair-.tr ' mleB a ° J Enro P ean < ‘ I1B, ° ee . r6 and schoolmasters and 
bumanit in t c ['*' bad likewise taken tlieir stand upon a common 

Fmi ir m’iohf |L, i° f the P edast& l of race—then the foundation of a democratic 
Si WelUnd truly laid ’ But thc pood-fellowship cannot 

H f I p | P V ' * T 1 e lt WI ^ neither iropreFR the oU-fashioned Indian who 
\- i f , f ! ko f 0,d not be a fallow, HOT conciliate the Oxford educated Indian 
Unv rr,^ .r V U f L(i the local Club Ifc wiU b(1 Interpreted as a device of the 

p. l , r and as an evidence of fear. Until the unimportant 

mon -v to dianlar th^^Tu n - d t0 hold Cut tbeir hailds tn “ IiativeP >” H is waste of 
mumy to display the affabilities of the House of Windsor. 

Mr Gandhi ^ c ? e . tbe6e remarks ar^ printed the progress will be nearly over. 
bvRnvftW v-n P nllt enese, but his conception of politeness is not that held 
ohnn * n; \ . 8carcfc] y be appeased by deserted thorough-fares and closed 

- i. ct protests are unlikely, because the id.-a of abstention has entered 
Z\ y 11 , ^. Tnd,ai ? mi “ d * On the Other hand, the methods of Non-co-opcr- 
1 ; the line between persuasion and compulsion 

0 drasV » aad tbeTe W ’H be endless obscure tuesels between the shop- 
th,- -mu \ !° ave c ^ 08pd and those who want to remain open, tuseels in which 
Inr,' ,v . l ymfc f rwne: “ t0 protect ^-abiding citizens and to on- 

pl-a ur^ ( •’ * M formuta and tbe results are both familiar. It ia sad that the 

young imVJwu^ ah(mld be Ppoilt ’ bot ifc ie sadder lhat hundreds of other 
one ma v call ti P^son on account of his visit to their country Wlmt 

complexly rooted'in f? tlera ' Iudlau trouble exists in any case, and is deeply and 
decision of a da Y \ pa8f< Rat tbis P ar ricuUr trouble seems the needless 
Umpire, and that a Jam i 8 J"u •* We Euppo9e thafc Kat e and not volition rules the 
pid darkening of our stage has been decreed.” 

1 he New Republic” on the Prince in India 

was undoubtedly intended? ° f ,' Va l ! e8 to lndia undertaken after much questioning 
the King’s bpeech at i a . if n i brdl8b Cabinet as a means of conciliation As 
r.) (iiscuFsion, b( , f roiQ m , aT . d a change of policy in Ireland fiem repression 
would Inne thu position of Was to . be ex P ectcd a n announcement which 

Umpire, within the i Q ‘ * Hrlta '. n in I^dia, and of India within the 

have* I)L*en so lackini in hi \ ne i;otiation. The British Cabinet could scarcrly 
Prmc-' with nothing \ V ® 1 tbe 8ituation India as to rend the 

the caie of the Dnkp n' a ' r "°r‘ 8 in h ' 0 0 ’ OQtb * Tlli y made that mistake in 
personality 0 f the Prino C on, ‘ au * ;;ht ■ Undoubtedly it was turned that the 
i m modi it.,* anneal tn rh^ aU< l,,c • ° ncral e la,noDr of Royalty would niokoan 
nised that ifi.-r. . . *» nora,lt masses : but it must furth r have b-en reerg- 
ftppeul would sn,m » , re , no P" 8lMve puUs from the Royal vuit the effect of this 
proportionate to th. i! ° turnpd the Bntisli Rule with a viol, nee 

ciliation or n n d, sapp 0 intment. The Prince wus either a vess.-l of rec«. 
opposition to I rin ? °\ Pf ovocatlOT1 - " two questions about which 

favourabl* br.vtj’. ln India C0I ' trca - th " Prince was in a p.culinrlv 

‘iic Br.ti-h HubjecHon nf ‘"r^ Th f 1 ,irst / ,f the Khilafat, 

Turh-.y Thai J tn k f ii h t M , U * " ,?‘ 0rld ^^inatinp in the partition of 
to wm I, nj Li ‘ be ,' r< 5U "* a ' Yar “h*' 1 * In ' lia tl,v Kmpiro 

iwo.kll.v sullioc to llie Mubiilmans of In<)m. Thu plodgus „n,l llio 




ON THE PRINCE IN INDIA 

es Aytyich the Inriian Government made to the subjects presumably 

SpeAn/dlrect conflict with the policy of th Departments of Foreign^_ 

•nd |,U.e>Colonie8. Mr. Montagu, Secretary for India, is in opposition to Lord 
Otmson and Mr. Churchill. This is a situation to meet which the Crown has 
been reserved. 

The Prince could at least assure himself by personal investigation that 
Britain is paying in India for the Treaty of Serves and its hostility to Angora. 

The second question which has advanced agitation against British Buie is 
that of the Punjab atrocities and the punishment of those responsible for them. 
In this matter the embarrassment of the British Government is < qually acute. 
F--r the British have created an Ulster in India consisting first of British officials 
and soldiers who would find residence in India intolerable except on thetheoiy 
of Divine Bight of a superior race, and secondly, of those Indians who, for reasons 
of position, business, or property, find their interest bound up with British Buie. 
It is this section of the public, like Ulster idoto loyal than the King himself, 
to which the British Governors and Generals are in the first instance responsible. 
As Ulster prepared an armed revolt in order to protect her allegiance, so this 
Indian Ulster is suspected of provoking the Punjab atrocities in order to render 
abortive the Homo Buie plans of Mr. Montagu. When General Dyer’s maseacre 
was known in England, liberal journals pointed out that since protection of an 
infinitely small ruling class in the midBt of a vast alien population was the first 

duty of the Indian soldier, he must, in the last analysis, be ready to meet the 

alt'matdve which Dyer met with such insane misjudgement at Amritsar. It was 
impossible to puniBb Dyer, O’Dwyer and their pang. To the Indian Ulster 
they had been faithful even unto the death of thousands of men, women and 
little children. It was impossible to pr vent General Dyer’B grateful compatriots 
from giving him twenty-nne theusand pounds in addition to his pension. It 
was only after every effort had been made and had failed to secure justice upon 
these miscreants that Gandhi declared that eo-operation with such a Govern¬ 
ment was amoral degradation to India aud a stain upon idle honour of every 
Indian. To his protest all that the Duke of Counaught could reply was “For¬ 
give and Forgot”. And it is to the Indian Ulster that Lord Beading’s patheti¬ 
cally jocular speeches b fore Anglo-Indian clubs are directed—speeches delivered 
and received with a sinking of heart which the faithful punctuation ‘ laughter 
nud apr ’ause” cannot couceal. The greatest obstacles to the reconciliation bc- 
t v .^11 J ngland and India is the Indian Ulster, and the only voice to wbich any 
UBt, r win listen is that of the Crown. The Prince of Wales can tell the Indinn 
Ulster in popular parlance “where it gett ofE”. 

“ For. a* the Westminister Gazette just now admitted, it is impossible 
to stay in India in opposition to the united demand of the Indian people and 
this demand is formulating itself with extreme rapidity. Aa in Ireland the 
British Baj seems to be moving always in the rtar of popular unrest and, instead 
of intercepting it or heading it ..ff by statesmanlike methods, the Amritsar 
massacre took place in April 11UH. Not until December did the House of 
Coni hu. ns consider the matter; and even with the Beport of the Hunter Com¬ 
mission before it, it failed to do justice. In response to his failure Gandhi 
launched the first measures of non-co-operation to which came the Duko of 
Connaught’s magnanimous but belated reply. 

“ Tin Montsiru-Ohelmsford grant of legislative Councils for India com* 
pnsrd of appointed and elected members was a step towards Home Bulr ; but the 
fir-i me* ting difl ne ? take place until lfill when the Indian National Congress 
bad already become the voice of the Indian people, The Knimfai, Commission 
wad all.>wed to go to London to plead the cause nf Islam, but ro-anwhdo the 
•rnitfii ' ,c-rc aiding Greece against Ancon 


aiding Greece against Angora, and last October thp Klulnfat Corn- 
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THE “NEW HE PUB LIC' 1 ** ' 

J threatening to declare independence unless such asBiBtftECGV^- 

TtstO^rreBt of the Mahommcdan leaders, the Ali Brothers and Dr. KitchletJ_ 

*<jrdVr,ee to two years' imprisonment on November lit, was followed imme- 
djatety^by Ganchi’a declaration of the final measures of non-co-operation ; nomely, 
refusal of taxes and military service. 

lt The visit of the Prince of Wales was denounced by Gandhi as a further 
attempt to palliate the Punjab and Amritsar, and breach of faith with tho 
Mussulmans, He declared that “ India will refuse to welcome the representatives 
of a system which she is sick to death ” anti whose visit is 11 an insult added to 
injury”. At the same time he pledged the non-co-operatoTB anew to their doctrine 
c^f non-violence as a measure for the personal safety of the Prince and for all 
Europeans. The arrival of the pTince at Bombay was the occasion both of de¬ 
monstrations of loyalty and of onunter-deraonsfcrations which resulted in serious 
rioting in which the Tarsees especially suffered. To this Gandhi’s answer is 
giv.'n in terms of humiliation and contrition. He declares that he holds hira- 
sek personally responsible for the spirit of Tevolt, laments that he cannot fully 
control end discipline that spirit, and confesses that in the light of this fact he 
has come to the couclusion that mats civil disobedience cannot be started at 
present, In other words, he admits a serious check to that revolutionary move¬ 
ment which by its peaceful methods has gained such dignity and prestige in the 
eyes of the world. 

“ Gandhi accepts responsibility for the outbreak but that responsibility 
belongs in far higher degTee to the British. After all, their rule must finally rest 
on the consent of the governed, and if that consent is largely withdrawn in con- 

lueuec of their acts, the burden of proof is upon them. It is for them to 

position in India, by negotiation or by the sword. If the Iudian 
. . 1 ‘ Jab , lt , 9 wa y. ^ will be by the sword. Already the Government seema 

“ Ti l ‘ preBs the advantage which it immediately gains by the outbreak 
t a , (i ’ ‘ . Pretext of the necessity of providing for the safety of the Prince, 

, * . jV 9 ! arresting Nationalist leaders in various cities in advance of 

^ ", Uai in Lahore, Moti Lai Nehru in Allahabad—and by so doing 
e e f * a challenge to the people and depriving them of a leadership 

*!|»# * V.' !’,° u a reatra Liing iuHuence. The Khilafat movement has been 

• *! n^nr na r ’ ’ wl j ur g Ue native Indian troops are being replaced by Gurkhas 
n.u J n ' \' a *! en mercenaries in India as the Swiss in Medieval France. 

aiui«»manehin » i C ^ rinGe in India offers an occasion for the application of 

amt 'him with™! 12 T* that the Dritifih Cabhl{,fc w0 ° l1 . 1 not . liave 

rftoi.ilv Iwing.ndtid bv i , ad,ant “Be of it. That tins intention is 

himtilf pcMnqally^,^'^. 1 ^, 140 ™ 8tt V 8 te >' a " d d ,°“ bt ' 0 u aI “ lhl . “i* mft e 
t-ii^finn mnl i P onB "»lu for the safety of the Prince who under his pro- 

I li i h.-r if ' l 1 . rn ‘-Lng of the Indian National Congress and lirar 

t. j np ,!l " subject of her wrongs Instead, be lurks within the pale of 

rxciia!,ging^Um«°^fh l T 8 ]’ ft i nefal P rodi S alif y of thn Gaekwar of Baroda, 
i'ul r (’ nf pnnno f. fading, and uttering public platitudes like tho 

more the ^ while hie K yal progress becomeB a trial of blood. Once 

. 1 ; \\ . * 108 an<1 honuBt Intentions of benevolent Imperialism have been 

defeat, d by the inevitable conditions of Imperial rule. 


The Indian National Congress 

Of far more public importance than all this child's play of royal 
om ana it# attendant trail of sorrows and repression, was tho 
session of tho Indian National Congress in X’mas week 1921. The 
m at Abmcdabad Congress is memorable for more than one reason. 




Y%\ on iRE Prince In India 

M® jthau 20 thousand of its dovoted workers from all over * 
wore in jail—the Presidont-olect was in jail, the General-Secret 
were in jail, and all the great stalwarts of the N-C-0 were in jail. 
But Gandhi was free, and his name could raise even the doad. And 
from the dead mass of India up rose thousands of new recruits. 
Turn of events had clean swept the dead old past. Gone that 
anglicised institution, the western gibberish, the western dress, the 
western cast. A rejuvenated, nationalised, Indianised Congress, clad 
in national dress, squatting on the floor in Indian style, talking the 
Indian language, sat in Indian fashion at the feot of its great leaders. 
Only two questions were at the fore : Gandhi’s civil disobedience 
and Ilasrat Mohani’s independence resolution. The latter was 
defeated and Gandhi, as ever, prevailed. (For the full proceedings of 
the Congress and o her national political institutions see p. 362). 

Civil disobed' ice now loomed large. It was announced" to be 
started from the 1 h. January 1922. On Jan. 11th an important 
ladies’ meeting \va^ held in the Congress office at Lucknow, oven 
though the prohibition order under S. 144 remained there in 
force At this mooting the daughters of Pt. Jagat Naraiu, the 
Minister of tho U. P. Govt, and one a daughter-in law of Pt. Motilal 
Nehru, then in jail, were talking leading part along with the pre¬ 
sident, Mrs. Abdul Quadir. Resolutions were passed urging ladies 
to wear Khadder and a committee was formed to do propaganda 
work. In Calcutta, too, Mrs. Da?, and tho ladies of her family, and 
Mrs. Majumdar took the leading part in organising meetings on the 
15th and the following days. These meotings were broken up by 
the Calcutta police, and soon getting tired of arresting the endless 
number of volunteers, the police, under tho lead of tho European 
deputy Commissioner, followed the novel plan of dispersing tho 
meetings by baton charge, reminding one of similar motbods adopt¬ 
ed by the German police to disperse socialist gatherings in Berlin 
But people still continued to attend with broken limbs and h<\ ( ] 8 
till eomo days later a lady was almost killed by a blow on tho^’l. 

At Poona the civil resistors resumed picketing the I‘| U or-ehons. 
Mr. H. V. Tulpule, Municipal Chairman, along with others was 
arrested for this and fined, and distress warrant wore j fcv;ei ] 
realise the flno, this boing hero regarded better tpression thnn lock- 
jug up in jail. The picketing wont along um;.b*ed. In tho U. l\, 
things were more warm. At several places tero was a conflict 
between tho police and the civil resistors, but a fre use of the baton, 
a * at Calcutta, settled them. At Jhajjar in t Punjab the civil 
resistors forcibly »ook possession of the Town Hal .,<] pfeke tod even 
the city gates. At Guntur a ‘no-tax’ campaign w;u< rfcert. And thing* 
went on like tbi* nil over India for the spa-tc of a night. 
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The Malaviy a Conference 


<SL 


l Eo.ly in January a'Round Table Conference of leaders of all 
shades of political opinion under the load of Pundifc Madan Mohan 
Malaviya was arranged to be held at Bombay.} The following letter 
setting forth the reasons for such a conference was circulated to 
about 300 loading Indians, irrespective of political creed or party, 
inviting them to signify their willingness to .join.— 

Dear Sir,—The Ahracdaba l Congrces, by rejecting the motion For indepen¬ 
dence: and relaxing the mandatory character of the non-co-operation resolution 
nas gone some way towards conciliatirg the large section of the public which is 
opposed to forced marches in politics. 'his section has rot recently been very 
articulate, but its influence on that account is not the 1 Us decisive. While tne 
position of the Congress has been thus etrengthened on r one side, the countc- 
nauce given by it to the early adoption of aggressive C * Disobedience cannot 

nut cause anxiety, ]t therefore behoves us ail, both i Government and the 

people, to strain every nerve t,j see that Civ.I Disr ‘jdience is not resorted to 
uni it at least it is far more obvious than at present that the resources cf reason 
and statesmanship have been exhausted. Tjjg great obstacle in the way of 
attempting this at present is the policy adopted by the Government within the 
laut few weeks of extending and applying the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
’’’ iitious Meetings Act, eventuiv .ng :n wholesale urr t and imprison- 
m ni:, including those of many men of high character and ii.C\;rity ( This 
p -n y ijOh eur opining both unjust and unwise, the more so as it comes on 
V tlU ^' 9C0Ut ent created by tho iaduro on tho part .,f 11,. Government to 
- «r. «t the people with n : renco to the qinwione i^Wing to the 

and Swaraj. Ah Cic f ibcral Fderation, which met tho 
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i _ national ; ’-3piialioua in an atmosphere of peace and harmony The 
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... . .......necessary 

Li ' ' 1,8 u c l,jr -1, l -' r-r.li * di.astrcus c -rirLMin-jnCLi bound to 

ensure on a‘«mtn.u:m- e of the p T . , : t i. deadlock to confer togeih, r and devise 
,u aiiH wh-r.-iy it will - pcs, bV Uft ;MJ u wide the door to an honourable ■-tUc 
m ‘ ul ‘ V . o h T ,i bug '-sted that with r.lus object in view a repr.o nr-ative c >n 
* J ,KV Should bi >1* d u> coiKdi nation in ail »t 0 aspect- and to decid 

'■ ,,n ^ Cunr<u* lead id to a ?>V.iMa-v ny Solution of t.-'. preH'-:it thiUeultie: . If 


Ahmudabad Congr,. H j u „„ u ,lllJU8 H" cre 1 - ana ..arm, my i 

w th tli. IlntiaL i' * . r -J JOrin 8 ,h e proposal for Severing Ln.iiu u connectn 
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\* 'ykrjs all by this time either in jail or undergoing tri^jpAd^ 

wore freo mostly signified their approval and left TbenT* 
selvft# to bo represented by Mahatma Gandhi who attended. The 
Predominant part of t ho assembly was, however, composed of the 
eading Moderates and there were also such non-party men as Sir 
P. C. Roy and Sir M. Viswesvarava. 

Never before had any Conference in India met under a graver 
situation or under happier auspices. The country was faced with a 
grave and a serious situation. The Government indulged in a wide¬ 
spread and systematic repression all over the country. And, on the 
other hand, tho Congress according to its declarations at Abmcdabad 
that they have only one answer to make to this policy via , goneral 
civil disobedience, was about to start civil disobedience on' a very 
large scale. It was therefore universally recognised by the Conference 
Wiat the Government policy if continued could only ultimately lead to 
absolute despotism, mid tho Congress policy if continued, could only 
ultimate ly lc. d to a hopeless impasse. Tho proceedings began at 3 i\ *r 
V 1 c,ndit Mala* iya in opening the Conference spoke for an hour 
and a half explaining how the non-co-operation movement had 
developed step by step owing to tho mistakes and blunders made 
by tho Government and how utterly unjustifiable was the policy of 
wholesale repression adopted by tho Government. 1( 0 also dwelt 
upon the conditions under which a Round Tubfe Conference could 
be brought about in onto to reach an hononrablo settlement on the 
Julies uf the Fuijab, Khdafat and Swaraj with 
fie th .rj propose] Sankuau Nair to the chair. 
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(nf Wt '• TUE MALAV1YA CONFJsdBNOS 

\* \ gK!&rist>ji|id under tho Criminal Law Amendment and &®^irfus 
SjObtuigs Acts must be released before tho proposal for 
Table Conference could be accepted. Ho was not there to ask for 
the humiliation of General Dyer or Sir M. O'Dwyer. He did not 
wish to see a single human being humiliated. What he was concern¬ 
ed to know was that tho heart of the Government bad changod and 
that it showed truo repentance. As one illustration, he mentioned 
the case of Sitamari in Behar which had been saddled with the punitive 
police. He asked the Conference if they realised what the stationing 
of the punitive polico meant, and maintained that so long as such 
things were happening in the country by the express sanction of tho 
Government, tho talk of a conference was absolutely futile. While 
expressing his regret for stray cases in which non co-operators had 
been guilty of violence, he felt otherwise quite satisfied with the pro¬ 
gress of the non-co-operation movement. As regards the sufferings 
on the part of hisco workers, wnich wore quite voluntary, he pointed 
out that not one of them had ever complained on this ground. 

In accepting the invitation to the Conference, he said, tho non-co* 
operators wanted to prove their sympathy with the convenors, but 
beyond chat they did not want to be a party to the passing of the resolu¬ 
tions by that Conference. But that did not mean that they did not 
wuiit to associate themselves with the Conference to bring about an 
honourable sot; lenient in a proper atmosphere, There was a wav between 
non-co operators and tho other party, and it could not be broken 
without the former surrendering a total principlo and the la r 3r join¬ 
ing them. A Conference was not their goal but a proper declaration 
of penitence on the part of tho Government, and there could be no 
favourable atmosphere until cho Government retraced their stops. 

Sir Hormusji Wadi a, the great Moderate Leader of Bombay, 
made a remarkable speech which was only next in outapokeuiioss to 
that of M. Gandhi, ltelerring to the Punjab wrongs, he sc d that it 
was very well to forgive and forget. Tho Government had an oppor¬ 
tune y to rochv.si the ire wrongs. He would leave aside the House of 
1 ords which did net evun, but the nr. >ncr in which tho Govern¬ 
ment. of India, the '.rotary of State and tho House of Commons i 
had dealt with ihw wroiifv by characterising Gou. Dyer’s action as 
an errut of judgment’ was re dly tuo much for the people to accept. 

H >.v vnn we forget the Punjab wrong?, he said, when some of the 
authors of those svronjs are still before our eyes and continue to 
remind us dully of the Punjab wrung* by t: o position they still held in 
the service, Turning to the Khilafal wrongs, he asked ; was it or was 
it not a fact that when Lie Government of England was in distress 
the Prime Minuter of England gave n pledge in January ldl-S that 
UuTk?y*fl integrity would bo praservad i if U tanl that thic was said 





PROCEEDINGS 


. \in J&Mejrftlo get more recruits in India, but if the Mahomed^ _ 
i fcH yirkd'Anown that tho pledge was never intended to be fulfill 
^fevgivtured to assert that there would have been no response. 

Then speaking on the Reforms, Sir Hormnsji Wadia said : when 
the Reforms were introduced, we, Liberals, considered them to bo 
satisfactory, and we proposed to make them successful, but the 
repression that is being carried on within the last two months has 
'Caused a great soarching in our hoarts and we began to consid r " 
whether, after all, these Reforms are worth much. Things 
happened which were impossible to conceive in the old rjgj* me . Wo 
have three Indian Executive Councillors jjp t f ie Govermr ien j. 0 [ India. 
What are they doing 1 ? We haytf two or three lndi au Ministers 
attached to each of the provincial Governments and an eQna j nuni b er 
of Executive Councillors with Eicdishmon, It may be p >w 

and order are outside tho transfe t i- 0( j subjects, but Ministers are 
equally responsible for the present state of things/ |£ they are 
not consulted or are outvoted, why don’t they re6ig. n j ar 
order are good in their places, but w e , Liberals, ca> jnot a |i 0Wi ^ 
wanton abuse of law in tho name of law and ordei, q o 


same pie 


of the !T r 18 b* 
Governi 
away ? i 




he »-*■ 1 

, J ‘ opioj'ii non’ 
Wc nj&<t produco 
" e eca use he honestly 
i j*ound up p,v. making a 
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Hapsbnrgs and Romanoffs did und 
allow our right of association and 
attacked or destroyed in the ma; 
doing. What is life worth if liberty 

Proceeding, Sir Horrausji Wadia 
co operation because he honestly be 
chaos. Ho opposed mass civil dieo 

believed that it would load to disorder. __ 

fervent appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, to givfe up the i : ea or 
civil disobodionce as well as individual^ anr j gi id that ■ waq ] p f h 
only to the educated people who under stoo( j the 8] - gtJ jfi c ’ 4 f 1% . 
actions, ho would unhesitatingly say tb at ho would join s ,“ 

Mahatma Gandhi rel ' ly '^ t0 / sir Hormusji'Wadia said that 
he was a ware of the danger aneaci n, embarking upon maas mil- 
disobodienco, and ha would think t;fty timoa before ho launched it. 
He had. therefore, asked hi* friends an d CongrcBsraon not to do so! 
/ has to bo done in a scientific mam ier an d he had some experience 
of it in South Africa He bad askG'j bia followers to wait and see 
until he had done it himsolf. 

General Disc u g j 0 n. 


A general discussion then fallowcfj fn which Mossra S. R. Boniami 
d- A, Wadia, Jehangir Petit, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Satyamurthi, 
boeidea others took part. I 11 accordance with an understanding 
arrived at previously at Mahatma Gandhi’s residence between him- 
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the malaviya conference 

_ , bis oo-wcrliers, do other non-co operator took any 

■Ci^pjKwiediiiga, 

Mahatma Gandhi in replying to t,h^ debate appealed to the 
Moderates and the Independents to form a >ink between the Govern¬ 
ment and non-co-operators and not to place an undue strain on the 
atter who were willing to help them in their deliberations, 

6 Other parties in their turn all appealed to Mahatma Gandhi, 
and 1l '.?. as suggested that the settlement really lay with Lord Leading 
on the onl ^ aric ^ an d M. Gandhi on the other. Before adjourning 
the Oonfere net’ appointed a committee of 20 finally to settle the 
terms of the resolutions to ^discussed next day, but the Mahatma 
again made it . c ^ ear that, he or his f olV v non co-operators will have 
nothing to do officinlly with the Cor im i ttCP T though ho would assist 
the Committee 111 ev ery way he caul* 1 2 unofficially or personally bail 
not ns the repr 89811 ^^® of the engross. 

Next day, 1 5th January, tl*« Committee of 20 appointed the 
'■evious (iay v° draft tho tei ms °f thn resolutions, had great diffi- 
\i in coming t° a settlement The Committee meeting was held 
'closed dP ora AVlt h P’-^nkaran in the chair. It began at 10 


n 

Ga. 

mem,. 

Tne foi. 

character whic. 
ference : + hey are 


niiiff a nti contin- 
1 n Q [ the Cong 


^point 


sit till late in the evening Mahatma 
y assisting it but only as a non- 

mselves to a discussion of an acute 
ure than once to break up the con- 


(1) Windier tho release mcra Bhculd be a condition precedent to the 

summoning ol It* und Table C .,f e re nce * 

(2) Win tiiVe in additivn to all the prisoners taken under the notification?, 

v o \> >li if-ul i , !»• rs diQrui not t, 0 ^elcawsd. 

(■1) NV^heti .f the Va^wa* pr:aone rp should not be released along with the res? 

'L Wlv.-thf/ 1 t , „wk.jt.ing of a bjT™ fuU; aurt pcaocfnl character th-n going ou 
6ii<>U Ml not be topped. 

(h) Whether minimum demands kP 00 ' 1 ' he stated in regard to the three fumia- 
m ntal <|Ufstiou 8 to which the Hound Conference must address itself. 


At about, 6 P.M. .Sir Sankari n the hall unable to agreo with 

the resolutions which wore fra ni( -d, and the committee meeting 
having ended, the general meeting of the Conform co was resumed 
Sir M. * isvoRvnr.iya, late D^van Mysore nrnl one of the Viceregal 
Deputationista of tho last Deceiver, was pub into the chair which 
hid been rondercd vacant by Sir Sankara?* Nair’a sudden depnrturo. 
At the outset Pundit Malaviya explainod that tho commirtoe had 
adopted the resolutions without opposition and that Sir Sankarau 
could not wholly endorse tho ejeebdon ol tho ri>miuitio«« and had 
th'.* r lore loft the connniM pr and Confers* •. fI.\ regretted th.it 
Sir Satikiran Nair felt obliged to t;ko thi:; ste]■ but he thanked him. 


t 'ArtfSty,, 
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Luvinjf conducted the deliberations of tbe Conference 
faittoo. 

Mr. Jinn ah thon placed the resolutions before the Conference 
which were passed, all non-co-operators abstaining fi 0 m voting, Before 
‘ the resolutions were discussed and voted upon, Mahatma Gandhi ex¬ 
plained the position which he and the Congress party took with re¬ 
gard to the resolutions. 

The following Resolutions were passed .— 

(1) This Conference is strongly of opinion that the policy, adopted by the 

Government within the last few of extending and applving the Criminal 

Law Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act to various part of the 
country and nf misusing the ordinary law in connection with political offences 

leading to wholesale arrests and imprisonments including those of some of the 

most respected leaders and citizens, constitutes an unwarranted encroachment 
"f P ° 8 '!,e, c), < -i m r Uar ' V •'£“* of ’ Of the freedom of the Prose an,! lihertv 

"-rnp^hv and 1 ““ oc,a t llon - ‘ llas defoat.d its own object by alienatino nnn-dn'r 
wlffidj. 66 8 6 general ' l,BCOntent ' nDcl ou E bt ‘o be reversed 

( 2 ) The Conference is / -her of opinion that until it is clear beyond anv 

doubt that no other rnea’ r ££ e secure a redress of the country’s grievances 
and the status of full r ? Government, the civil disobedience contera- 

plateu by the AhmedabaPZ/pj, t ' V ought not to be Tesorted tn. 

(?) In response to f 9 ^icnt. expressed by H. E. the Viceroy in his 
speech at Calcutta on > ^s^mber 1021 and in order to explore all methods 
Of reaching a harmonious ,, urable settlement of the important issues now 
before the country, mW/e^, ^njab and Klnlafat wrongs and the demand 
or Swaraj or full Government on the Dominion basis, the Con 

forence supports the proj > r ^ a Round Table Conference between tbe Govern 
ment and popular represent *(\ ves, and iB of opinion that, in order to provi if 
favourable atmosphere for the dispassionate consideration of the points in con¬ 
troversy, all notifications issued ami orders passed by Government nnriuj \ot l » 
of 1908 part II, and th * Seditious Meetings Act, should be withdrawn and all 
prisoners convicted or under arrest or prosecutions under the aforesaid notifica¬ 
tions nr orders should be released, as also the 'fatwa* prisoners, and that in as much 

™ persons have been convicted for non-vioh nr. activities and other activities of 

un innocent character under cover of the ordinary laws, a committoe Bhoa]d bo 
^pointed by the Government consisting of two persons, one to be nominated 
by the Government and th ■ other by the Committee of the Conference appointed 
°y resolution No. 5 with power to them to apf mnt an umpire to investigate tho 
Ca8es of the persons hereinbefore referred to, and that c ucb 0 f them a8 mi llf be 
recommended by the said Commit!.,: or umpire be released, and that pending the 
results of the said Conference all hartalB, picketing and civil disobedience 
B oouid cease. 

(4) This Conference iB likewise of opinion that having regard to the critical 
equation in the country and the desirability of effecting nn early settlement, tho 
Ri und Table Conference should be called as soon as possible and that His 
Muji.bty’a Government should clothe His Excellency tile Viceroy with the. 
authority necrss:;»y for be purpose of arriving at a settlement. 

Peraonnel of the Committee 

dug inru the particulars of the demands of tho 
j Punjab, Kldlnfat and tfwarUjya i^utfeiii-na, tUl« 


(»*•) 

ffitinir,. 


W i Mi 
will, 


■lit i.nt 

rvf.rvmic t,, it 
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^ S* nCt appoints a Committee of the following persons to 

\* vo^.l^nic'ft ons with the Government on the one hand and the . 

or8aul8ation9 in the country on the other with the view of arranging 
"tfiej^p^coition, the dates and other details relating to the holding of the said 
Hound Table Confererence and for all purposes incidental to the carrying out of 
these resolutions including, when nect'BBary, the convening of another represen* 
tanve conference, the Committee to consist, of :~1. Sir M. VisveBwaraya, 2. 
iundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 3. air. Seshagiri Iyer, 4. Sir P. C. Hay, 
ir 7.-’ . A - J j nnab, <». Mr. M. U. Jayakar, 7. Sir Duuhaw M. Petit, 8. Sir 
H. uadia, 9. Mr. C. U, Reddy, 10. Mr. S. Satyamurthi, lx. Prof. S. C, Mukerjoe, 
12. air. Joseph Baptibta, 13. Mr. Raizada Rhagatrara, 14. Mr, G M Hhurgri, 
i5. Mr. B. Cdakrabarti, 10. Dr. H. S. Gour, 17. Pundit H Kunzru, IS. Mr. 
K. Nutarajau, 19. Mr. Hasan Imam, 20. Pundit Gokaruatb Misra with power 

to CO-Opt. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech. 

J be following is the text of the Mahatma’s speech at the 
second day’s sittings before the resolutions were passed : — 

Mr. Chairman and friends.— This Conference should re* 
member that I do nob propose to be a party to the resolutions nf 
this Conference so far as I am concerned, and the non-co operators 
also will not become parties. (Hear, hear.) They will not take 
P" in the discussion either. I am humbly of opinion that it is 
the special prerogative and duty of those who are not non-co- 
operators to consider fully the bearings of these resolutions and 
•o accept them or to reject them ar k they chooss. T defined the 
unci ions of non-co-operators yesterday and I repeat every word of 
wmv L baid yesterday and their function is this, namely, of advisers; 
nut tnoy do not identify themselves with these resolutions. That 
i - nu \ 11 1 ^ey ( ^° not; bold any opinion about these 
l nt .j n . , r ri ,y '*° certainly hold an opinion about these reso- 

called upon mdoTn th! Brtai " th6 non co -°P oratorfl * re 

I m iv oxi.Uin • tnc ovenfc of certain contingencies. Personally 
will i . w ; t L ’ you what the attitude of the non-co-operators 
to'imnoaa nnn r ® f,c * to obligations that these resolutions seek 
absolutely 2 ii, ^"to ™ leT ™ C6 . t0 tbe fi ™‘ ^elution I have 

n, remains l ° 9ay bey0,,d whafc 1 y«t e rd V . I say 

to that . ,6 K seco ' lcl r ® solution also remains intact. With reference 
made w * V ° f ° te the . Conference that I repeat the remark I 
before th7w' c °mmittee ; that the resolution will be placed 
, m tn „ W .° rk, " g Committee of the National Congress if it is 
will ooi.shwV, ly by th ! 8 Conference and the Working Committeo 
Comm £ tb , at ' t r680lut 'on. and 1 have assured the Conference 
Work in i (■' • repn,U l bo asrnratico, that I shall advise the 

t laic i ' b ? n " umee to suspend general civil diBobedienco contain- 
1 J l, y ino hmedabad Congreee resolution ponding the uego- 
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,[ \ that the Committee to be appointed by this H<*i3*(4in 

to correspondence with Government in the hope thckJlAnji 
will hi» a Round Table Conference granted. But beyond the 31st of 
this month it will not be possible for me to advice the country 
to suspend general civil disobedience. I must also tell you that 
l was pressed to extond that limit of time but I feel grieved that 
I could not do so. 1 want to tell the reason very briefly for my 
inability to do that. To me even 15 days matter. Another reason 
l placed before you yesterday in view of what was going on in the 
country to-day. As to the repressive acts in the country, in spite 
of the faults or the crimes that the non-co-operators may have 
committed, I hold these acts of repression to be absolutely indefen¬ 
sible and the only answer that the non co operators can return 
is general civil disobedience. But in order to buy the support of 
those countrymen of mine who are not nonco operators, in order 
to enlist their sympathy on our side, 1 have reluctantly said that 
we shall postpone general civil disobedience for a fortnight. (Hoar 
hear.) 1 expect I shall be able to carry the Working Committee 
with me in this matter. We had an informal discussion on the 
subject last night amongst ourselves—tbo non co operators—and I 
was authorised by them to say that they had decided to wait for 
a fortnight in order to enable tbe Committee appointed by this 
Conference to enter into negotiations with tho Viceroy. That will 
put us square with tho Viceroy and show that wo are reasonable 
people. We do not taboo a Round Tablo Conference if a Round 
Table Conference can be summoned with any prospect of success. 
And what is most important of all is that we want to place ourselves 
right with those of our countrymen who do not see eye to eye with 
us. Discharge of the Fatwa prisoners, discharge of political pri¬ 
soners against whom convictions exist or prosecutions are ponding 
under the ordinary law or under the Criminal Law Amondmcnt 
Act and the Seditious Meetings Act, this is what we asked for 
yesterday and these are the conditions which I have been urging. 
My non co-operating friends will perhaps be angry that 1 have boon 
yielding to the blandishments of my Moderate friends, if they charge 
me with that L am guilty (laughter). With reference to political pri¬ 
soners convicted or under prosecution under the ordinary law, I told 
you yesterday that it would boboioro the Committee to be appointed 
by this Conference which would decide whether all such prisoner* 


could 1)0 covered by the recommendations of thin Conference, but 
I u ’as borne down by the logic of facts and the pressuro of friends 
r he re faro I said, “If you want to appoint one nominee from vour 
"elves and anothe from Government with power to appoint an 
umpire, 1 ahull accept the proposal,” 1 hope that my non co operator 
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w .^ not ^° angry with me for having accepted this pVJj 
Aj^t£sg£*r 0 s the persons who have been imprisoned in virtue r v 


Aj^jggfrrqs tbe persons who have been imprisoned in virtue*©? i,u« 3 
normal law of the country which has been misused or misapplied, 
this small committee will consider their cases and recommend their 
discharge. I have no hesitation in feeling that in the hands of that 
committee the interests of our imprisoned countrymen will bo quite 
safe. You will see that in yesterday’s resolution there was a condi¬ 
tion that activities of a hostile nature would cease to-day. 1 placed 
a phrase before the committee in this connection and I found that 
I had landed myself into difficulties (Laughter). You will be 
surprised to find that the keen intellect of Pundit Kunzru detected 
a Haw in it, and that flaw put me on the proper track, and 1 said 
no. I do not want to use any phrase of a general character, not 
for one moment. Our struggle is of the purest character. Wo have 
nothing to conceal from the country or from the Viceroy. So far 
as I am concerned, they should all know exactly what is running in 
our miDds. There is the question of activities of a general hostile 
character to be suspended pending this Round Table Conference. I 
can only bring myself to accopt a definite thing, and therefore in 
order to enter into a compromise have sacrified the interest of a 
number of women of Erode (Madras) and of Mr. Lavato of Poona. 

have said that we shall suspend even the liquor shop picketing 
during the time the conference is going on. This sacrifice I have 
ma e in order that 1 can gain the other purpose, that neither the 
• iceroy nor any body else can charge us with broach of faith. 
Provided tboso conditions that are to be fulfilled by Government 
-a accepted by Government, we shall suspend hartal, we b hul 1 
cuspe pic ting, and wo shall suspend civil disobedience. Of 

course, i grieves me to say that we shall have to suspend lawful, 
.ace.u. an- .>ona fide picketing of liquor-shops, but 1 hope that my 
nun co op! r,„oi irienda will not he angry on that score. The chief 
ning . ia want to say ia that no other non-co-operating activity 
t0 b ° SnR P e . ml f d - Mr- Kunzru asked mo whether ii these pri- 
'jiiers are discharged and this notification is withdrawn, I would 
" U ( en,,a l 1I »g volunteers. I say ‘No* emphatically, 1 would 
n( \ B [ 0J ' 1 10 onlistmnut of volunteers for a single moment. It is 
i > w a we can possibly undertake to do on the ground that it 
a prop tratiuu for civil disobedience. The preparation will 
».( >e o 1 an ofTenaive character nor of 
! 1 * JIi ^he interest of those who are 

rking upon general civil disobedience. They will have to 
fJ '/i L- U1 011 ° lV1 * disobedience at a given moment, so that they 
o iJU keep the atmosphere of \>reparation ready for themselves. 
v u Uv * ? consider that thero I am doing anything of a hostile) 


a hostile character, 
now ready for cm- 
They 
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, But I want this Conference 

^MSn^di^atioiis of the undertaking that I 

. I i 1 a . f if r * " _ • . . 
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to understand wbftt vie 
x^.m^wi^uBauons oi me unuoruaKing cnac x have proposed to give 
afer^dlisujting tho Working Committee which will meet to-morrow 
after the deliberations of this Conference are over. 1 have finished 
the whole of my work. I said to the Subjects Committoe also (hat 
these things are all right. Tho Government may or may not ^rant 
these things today. To me the chief thing i 8 that the Viceroy 
should not bo able to say that we aave given away the Kbilafat 
there is no open mind about the Punjab. The irreducible minimum 
has been before the countiy for a long time. All that can bt 
discussed is: how to give effect to the Khilafat terms that an 
demanded I do want to appreciate all the difficulties that face 
tho Government, but the vital principle of these demands is Ful 
Dominion Status. How is that D be arrived at? At the R n „„ f ] 
xamo Conference also my emphatic submission to the Viceroy will 
be for a scheme in accordance with the spirit of this demand for 
lull dominion status that will be evolved by duly-elected represent- 
tivoB of the people of this counnv. I mean by tbo expression 
a uly-elect ea representatives”, all those elected representatives— 
elocted under the Congress constitution, tW< is to Bay, under tho 
four-anna franchise. That is, tboeo who pay four-win as each will 
be duly registered as voters and they will elect representatives 
lhese representatives will evolve a scheme for fni\ ? mud 
status. I know this is a big question. 1 do not conceal Cb* from 
you, from the country or from myself. I know also I fnejl- 
that this country is not really ready for making a demanl 
of that character. I have ma D y misgivings about the Round Tsblt 
Conference becoming successful. 13ut I would have been false re 
n y creed and to those friends whose association I have tho privilege 
of enjoying and to the Viceroy. I do not want to be fake to the 
Viceroy I shall be false to myself if 1 withheld those things from 

you, or from the country. So far as my advice is accepted bv tho 
non-co-operators or by the country, l shall certainly press thut'lliev 
should not take a little less. Till we have all these things we shail 
not lie free from the miseries that tbo country j 8 onnrpmoH with 
to-day. We gloat in our miseries, we take glory in them. \\ du 
not want the miseries to bo sprung upon us aN of surprise. As Lai i 
Lajpat Rai said, this country is screwed up. I have le S8 faith in the 
interests of my own countrymen because they have not suffered 
enough. Therefore, I have got my own misgivings, f f oe ] vt , j l0 
committeo that will be appointed will convey this humble mas? igo 
of mine in the name of non co operators to the Viceroy that if lio ■ 
-ants to convene the ii/nunl Table (. unlomnco, he should MJmni( r , 
t-iat Conference expecting that the not>co operators will be jutisfit'il 
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npfhing less than what I have said. I am here to conffc^ittlit 
WMire fully able to take charge of all military dispositions taf ibo 1 
country and that we are fully able to deal with all foreign compli¬ 
cations. The worst that may happen is that wo may be blotted out 
from the face of the earth. I am quite willing to be blotted out 
from the face of the earth so long as I can breathe the free 
atmosphere of India. (Hear, hear)” 

Post-Conference Work. 

^The resolutions of the Conference were at once wired to the 
/iceroy and the Secretaries opened negotiations with the Govern* 
nent. One member of the Committee, Pundit H. Kunzru, however, 
declined to serve as he resented thj Mahatma’s attitude and the 
minimum demands that the letter made. In pursuance of the 
compact the Working Committee of the Cougress met on the 17th 
January under M. Gandhi and pissed among others the following 
resolutions aud postponed the campaign of civil disobedience till the 
end of the month : — 


(The Working Committee placed on record its thanks to Pandit Malaviya 
and hia fellow conveners for convening the conference of persona belonging to 
various political parties in tAe country for the purpose of fiuusulering the existing 
tension, and having considered the resolutions ut the Conference the Committee 
rrbolvpB that ofleunve Civil disobedience contemplated by the Ahmedabad 
Cm»gr,«j h be nor started till 31st day uf January or pending the result of 

negiitiarionfi vmiertuken by the Committee uf the Malaviya Conference tor a 
Hound I’ahly Conference, whichever may be the lirst date. } 

i'he Working Committee considers it necessary for tne purpose of creating 
a* atmosphere lavouraUe for a successful liound Table Contereucu that (a) all 
1 1.cations and noticoH declaring illegal ami prohibiting formation of 
\ulunteei CorjM, Public Meetings, picketing aud other normal activitiea of the 
hingress or the Khilafat Committee be withdrawn aud prisoners undergoing 
prosecution or conviction in respect of such notices be discharged or released an 
1 h' 1 case may bo; (b) all ‘fatwa’ prisoners including the Ali brothers and their 
rorapamons be rebated; (c) all other prisoners already convicted or under trial 
fdr nor. violence or other mnoceut activities be dealt with and discharged in the 
nixnuer appoint', 1 therefor in the third rc&ulutiou of the Com n nee ; and (dj 
that simuitani udy with the performance of rhe fur going act* by the Govein- 
uo’ii s concenittl aud in the eveut of the Hound 'I able Conference being called 
and pending bueii Com re no , all ha rials, pick* mug and civil (i.uobedience buould 
e rt- in orih.r to avoid any uiisund*Tbtai ding about the Cougrebs demands. 

I * ;i W orKjjjg Con.'rnili.ee desire to draw the attention )t the Committal? ap* 
pninti i by the Malaviya Coiifun. mj to the Kliilaiat, Punjab i nd Swaraj claims 
.iv fliat^l pulilmij from tJinc tu feimo, or the c ngn t-L uuu Khilafat repreeunta- 
nvert v ill 1> bound to demand full Settlement of thebe claims?} 

Sir Sankaram Nair'b Letter 


Kaceful atmosphere for which the .'500 all-lndi* roprosenta- 
tivos f (he Malaviya Conf- rouce had been mi riving was, however 
ih a l^o rod as if by a bombshell by the sudden appmir.-Ui'e of Sir 
Sankar.au Nail’s faraoc-? letter to *ho LVe** :n which he roundly 
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M. Gandhi and his activities. The following is 7 


/of the letter 

We were called to confer together and devise means to come to an honour- 
able settlement. 1 have come to the conclusion along with many others that any 
lurther conference with Mr. Gandhi and his followers is useless or that any 
Settlement will be faithfully carried out. J 

It is only right that I should give my reasons. The signatories to the mani- 
festo placed certain proposals before the Conference yesterday. Mr Gandhi did 
not accept those resolutions. This morning the Committee appointed by the 
Conference, which at his own request (reasons will be apparent Jater), did not 
contain himself nor any of his followers framed, however, in consultation with 
him, resolutions to meet hie wishes as far as possible. They also were not 
accepted by him. 

In the two long speeches he delivered he defined his own position, so far ub 
auy conference with the Viceroy is concerned, as follows: penitence on the 
part of the Government must be shown in order to create a favourable atmos¬ 
phere, Government must unconditionally retrace all the Btepa they have recently 
taken, only cancel notifications extending certain provisions of law* rde** 'i 
Congress and Kbilafat Volunteers arrested and convicted, bat all others con¬ 
victed receutly under what I shall call ordinary provisions of the Penal Oo»ie 
and Procedure Code. This latter demand was subsequently modified in one 
particular. This, Mr. Gaimhi said, is not due to any sympathy with them hut 
only to create a favourable atmosphere and to show penitence on the part uf 
the Government. He also saul that he was himself prepared to go to a conference 
with the Viceroy U invited by him without any conditions. This would be in his 
personal capacity and not in his representative character. He did not, however 
believe that the nine had come for a conference, as there had not been suS^ri ■ 
enough for people to acquire control over themsclveH. On his own side he would 
cease picketing, boycott or hartal or civil disobedience till January »let uncoil 
ditionally, and lat.-r if the Government agree to hold a conference thoueh 
he must insist upon his freedom to make all active aud intensive preparation 
during this period by the enrolment of additional volunteers and active propaganda 
to carry on bis campaign of civil disobedience, picketing eto , m default of a 
satisfactory settlement This cannot be accepted. lie also put forward the 
luiuimum demands of the Congress Party so far as the Punjab, the Khilafat aud 
Swaraj are conocrne.1. H« further eirprc-Mud the opinion, referring no doubt to 
the Government— ,4 \ ou dare not declare Martial Law, however far wl* go ” 

Mr. Gandhi's followers, even those who expressed mild dissent m Bonn- 
respects support him in hia attitude, the most thorough-going ofhis supporter* 
U:mg Mr. S. Srcenivas ly. ngar, some tune Advocatc-Gcm.-ral of Madras, and 
Mr b. u. Homan u who went further than Gandhi in denouncing any conference 
with the Government. J 

These statements disclose a state of mind which would render any conference 
nugatory of any satisfactory result-. They will not justify us in approaching 
the Government in association with Mr. Gandhi uud his followers for holding 
nny conference. 

Mr. Gandhi does not want a conference or settlement except on his ow n 
impossible terras, ami any stray observations made by him amid cloud of state¬ 
ments auppoiting auy other view are only calculated to mislead. That Govern 
ment should be “penitent” f >r their so-called misdeeds is, ot C0UT „. ( an 
a litfoii and would never have been put f >rward by any one wishing 

i Vil.» I-1 ii rti ,. t\ fr 


impossible con 1—.. 

for any amicable settlement. 

. - -» J tbe Punjab be emphasised the fact that the - • tnri . 

--- the proposal* rmuie in 


In regard l»» me runjan no emp;in?im*u i-««: 
Would be satisfied with nothing 1 ss than carrying out 
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I [ th^SSonejriBB Sub-Cmnmittee’a report, It includes not only the pdMihfn¥nt 
of ^>rnuutc officials bat the practically impossible condition of depw^tlun 
Sir Micheal O’Dwyer, Dyer etc. ^ ' * J 

NVUThs reference to the Khilafat matter Mr. Gandhi said that the French 
mnstrhave Syria, <.[ course, an impossible condition. They want England to 
leave Egypt. On this it is not nectesary to make any comment. 

So far as Swarjya is concerned he wants at once in the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments full Dominion status as may be determined by duly-elected 
representatives of the people. For Lhe election of reiircBcnttitivcu, the Congress 
Constitution as to franchise etc. should be accepted. He emphasised over anti 
over Again that these are the minimum demands which must be accepted by the 
Government. It seems to me that there is no good of any Government conference 
with Mr. Gandhi and his party, and it would not be right to request for a Round 
Table Conference to discusB those terms which Government will not accept. 
Mr. Gandhi himself, therefore, was quite right in saying that the Congress is 
not keen on a Conference. The failure of the Reforms Scheme to carry out the 
purpose the Parliament had io view is demonstrated by experienee already 
gained. Subsequent events have shown the necessity of widening the scope of 
the Reforms scheme in other directions. It is unnecessary here to say anything 
about the Khilafat agitation or the Punjab. In my opinion we can put forward 
ft more effective method than any suggested method which is likely to meet 
general acceptance. 1 am, therefore, so anxious for a Round Table Conference 
with the Government about Swaraj, Muasalmao feeling, about the Treaty of 
Serves and the Punjab, that 1 ft It we should not allow, if possible, any impedi¬ 
ment to stand in our way. No minimum demands should, therefore, be insisted 
upon . 

With reference to the Punjab, Khilafat and other matters, the decision of 
these questions most be left to the Round Table Conference. The release of 
some *)f the convicted persons like volunteers, and the constitution of a tribunal 
to consider the case of others are made conditions precedent to holding the 
conference. I do not object to a tribunal for re-consideration, if the Govern¬ 
ment are willing to accept the suggestion, though all the Judges arc not to be 
appointed by the Government, This observation does not apply to the cases 
<.f the Ali brothers and others in their position whose {Fatwa prisoners’) release 
ih tow ever demanded as an essential preliminary to any conference. The 
i i nland, lowcver, that certain prisoners should be released before we can agree 
j sue i a conference rauet, in my opinion, be dropped if we want a conference. 
° a V' C koveriimcnt should not interfere with Mr. Gandhi’s movement 
as tong an th 'U* is nn apprehension of any violence. This essential preliminary 
requisite of non-violence stands in our way of demanding the unconditional 
Tt< a l ( * i l jeranu8 W 1 J0 have been recently convicted or making it a condition 
precet >n. o a Round Table Conference with the Government The admission 
' .i any agitation should 1* strictly peaceful and of a non-violent character 
c.ur.is with it the admission that if violent the Government, may suppress it by 
any 1 gitimate and legal means and punish those who are responsible for the 
hamo, I hat right carries with it the responsibility of taking any steps necessary 
| *» I r vent the commission of those acts, which would in all reasonable probability 
r ' » violence, which must cause suffering. If, therefore, the associations in 
quehtmn wire being formed for the commission of acts which in the opinion of 
111 ovemment are bound to lead to violence, or the persons now arrested or 
convicted wer,' following a course of conduct l- ading to the same result, the Govt 
nr. , in niy opinion, not only entitled but justified in taking the new snary steps to 
prevent such a consummation. Whether the Government hail such information 
* them, I am unable to say. Mr. Gandhi and certain other Members of 
LIh. 1 Conference i*rc satisfied that such evidence could not have bwn forthcoming 
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:= a 8$^t thl/persons arrested and convicted and that, therefore, we muBt\gde®n 

V /taken by the Government and make their release a condit^ouJ J c j 

'^^eaeiit folding a Round Table Conference. It is possible and even probable 
chatedie anthoritics have made mistakes in many cases. But, in view of the 
recent oceuncnces and in particular of what is now going on in the Madras 
Presidency, I am not willing unreservedly to accept that view, that the convic¬ 
tions are wrong in all cases. They are, moreover, the opinions of perBOUH 
almost all of whom have minimised or disbelieved the horrid atrocities committed 
by tho lvhiUfatiatB on those who hnvo not joined them in their rebellion in 
Malabar, and thus shown their bias. 

Apart from this aspect of the case, however, there is a lamentable feature 
of the situation which determines my attitude in this respect. Some of tho 
persons arrested have put forward pleas which would not justify their uncondi¬ 
tional release. I remember the statement of one of them, at any rate, that he 
considers himself in a state of war with the Government; of several of them 

that they do not recognise the jurisdiction of the Courts which, for practical 
purposes, means the same thing. No Government can, be called upon to 
release them unconditionally or without conditions which can be easily sur¬ 
ged. W e should not make their release, therefore, a condition precedent to 
the holding of a conference. 

As regards Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat All and others in that catc¬ 
hy, the Government's position is stronger. It is within the knowledge of 
Mr. Gandhi and many of us that they do not accept the principle of a non¬ 
violent agitation. In view of the pTomisc of Mr. Gandhi that he would obtain 
Swaraj within a year, if his method of non-violent agitation was followed, 
th ey did not press for violence. That year has elapsed and the Mussulmans 
feel that the pact with Mr. Gandhi is over. The wr-ll-known Mshoruedan 
character, the proceedings of the Khdafat Conference aud of the Muslim League 
speech on this point by the President, who represents the views of the Ali 
Brothers and their friends leave no doubt in my mind that the Mussalmons 
ar e not under the restraint of the self-imposed obligations of Mr. Gandhi, 
ntid satisfy me that thv y will not hesitate to resort to violence not only again r 
the Government but also against others who may not join them in their ngita- 
tl on. Recent occurrences also support this. All those circumstances point 
to die conclusion that they and their friends will continue the agitation on 
their release. \ do not think it right therefore, to insist on their unconditional 
release or make it a condition precedent for a conference with the Government. 

1 he only ground of differentiation, tho superior obligation to follow reiigiuus 
injunctions even against the laws of the country, has only to be stated, in view 
of what is happening m Malabar, to be discarded. It is on the other hand a 
strong argument against thc-ir unconditional release winch would leave them free 
tu follow the line of conduct declared illegal by the Court and may be attended 
bv disastrous consequences. 

An additional reason is tbo fact tlm Mr. Gandbi and hie friends and the 
accused themselves welcome arrests and convictions. I trust, therefore, that 
I shall not be deemed unchnritahle if I stat that th.-demand for release by 
them is for the humiliation of the Government or to preclude a Round Tabic 
Conference as suggested It is possible that -he refusal to release these persons 
flight be n?ed as a pri-rnst for Civil Disobedience, the non-payment of iaxes, 
«e. The movement will then stand naked in all ns illegality and hidcousntes. 

I r is a fitting consummation of the policy which had its origin in lire false 
premise of the attainment of Swaraj within, a year,—a itntenient, calculated an I 
therAere made-to mihlcad thi ignorant which fill intelligent sup¬ 

porters must have known to bo impossible of attaimnwut. t-vpp.*rt.*.d by *chcm s 
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* labaJJSned sue after another in succession when the suffering caused 


* Jknimgfcif futility expoHed their absurdity and the incapacity for ppbjijilj 
f the leaders, and which in its later stages, when its consequences 
be<# rile-apparent, has lud to bloodshed, butchery of thousands, untold miEery 
for thousands of women and children, the ravishment of thousands of women. 
Civil Disobedience is necessarily bound to lead to bloodshed in the existing 
civil and political conditions, and if carried out on an extensive scale will 
drench the country in blood. 

The movement of which Mr. Gandhi is the head has attained these propor¬ 
tions on account of the culpable weakness of Lord Chelmsford's Government 
whose policy was continued by the new Government. There can be no excuse 
now that the character and consequences of the movement have become apparent- 
A foreign Government inimical to Indian progress would watch with indiffe- 
ence, if not satisfaction, the mutual slaughter that must follow disobedience- 
being of opinion that L cannot associate with Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
in asking for a conference or in any other respect for reasons, Rome of which 
ao- given above, and differing from the conference on those vital questions -*n 
which the conference agrees with Mr. Gandhi, I have felt bound to leave the 
conference of which I was the Speaker at the close of the Committee. 

(Sd.) 0. Sankaran Nair. 

“P S. Since writing the above 1 am informed that the resolutions passed 
after l left the conference leave the case of the Ali brntliors also to the proposed 
tribunal. If en the terms of the resolutions arc calculated to mislead the ordi¬ 
nary reader. However, it does not affect the remarks made by me as their case 
is not one tt.ut should be referred to any tribunal. 

This letter created a great sensation at the time. It further 
strengthened the hands of the Govt, in their ruthless policy of reac¬ 
tion and repression, backed by the united voice of the Anglo-Indian 
community who, never toe friendly with Sir Sankaran ever since his 
bold resignation in 1919 from the Govt, of India Council owing to its 
policy of whittling down the Reforms”, now found in him a conveni¬ 
ent handle to decry Gandhi, and still more, the moderate politicians 
who like I audit Nlalaviya, were trying to establish peace in the land. 
Indians as a class, however, felt scandalised, for Sir Sankaran NaiVs 
at til Hi ■ looked as a Bort of betrayal of the Indian cause, and further 
it once more B howed up bow easily the Indian community could 
lend itself to the time-honoured policy of 'divide and rule* of *n 
irresponsible self willed bureaucracy. For, at pnee the Government 
through its machinery of propaganda arid through tho Anglo-Indian 
1 rnBB gave the widest publicity to Sir Sankaran's views and tried to 
discredit the hona fide intentions of tho Mahatma. Sir Sankaran’s 
h r&cjiial animus of Gandhi and hie views got the better of hiu sense 
ol public duty at a critical stage of the country's political growth 
whi ru a solid volume of moderate opinion was sought to be created 
iO nold in balance tho extreme activities of the non co-operators on 
1)0 hand and the Government on the other At the closing scene 
the committee meeting on the 15th January, Sir Sankaran created 
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*r j*py shouting at Gandhi : “either you must get out^ 

M ?o 6r* 1 must go,” to which the Mahatma smiled and 
\liCH-b*r of us need go, I shall not desert you, nor should you 
uBstfrt me.” Sir Sankaran, however went out and with him went 
all hope of an honourable settlement. 

As a counterblast, the Secretaries of the Committee, Messrs 
Jinnah, Jayalcar and Natarajan, wrote to the Press in their indivi¬ 
dual capacity contradicting categorically some of the allegations 
Kiade by Sir Sankaran. Mr. S. Srinivas Aiyaugar, for sometime 
Advocate-General of Madras, Sir P. C. Roy and Messrs Bomanji, 
Baptista, Rajagopalachary, Dr. Syed Mabmood, the Secretary of 
the Khilafat Committee and many others including the Mahatma 
himself also wrote to the Press contradicting much of the rash and 
angry statements made by Sir Sankaran, and the Secretaries of the 
Committee issued the following Press-note :— 

- ,_ e re gret that we have to make this statement because the letter of Sir 

n 'aran Nair contains some BtateraentB with regard to what took place in the 
^ omraitteo meeting which are not Btrictly correct. We should have preferred 
o remain Bilent because the proceedings of a Committee meeting Bhould not go 
_ ore the public ; but as Sir Sankaran Nair has referred to them, we deem it 
necessary to publish this correction having regard to the gravity of the situation 
blr Sankaran Nuir’s letter contaiuB on expression of opinion on many 
important points relating to the present tension in rhe country. We are not con¬ 
cerned with them here nor with tue explanations given by Sir Sankaran Nair 
The reasons why Sir Sankaran Nair \\ itkdrew from the Conference at th 
close of the proceedings of the Committee on the second day have been explicitly 
stated by him in hiu letter, 'iuey arc : — 

U) That he could not associate himself with Hr. Gandhi and his follower 
3u asking for Conference or in any respect. 

W he differed from the numbers of the Committee oil some of th: 

V1 al questions, deluding the fcugg- c rma precedent to the hold ne of 
Round Table Conference. 

' 10 tbc , fir ‘‘ rtas ° n ' . wc lm,e f <> stato that Mr. Gnncihl V. 

" , t0 n,e ""Wtlng of the Committee to state in clear terms the views of I 
patty as a prolee. nist. The mam object of doing so was to elicit and rocor, 

"IB Views with tlm object (i) of placing them before the Government ami ti 
;, ' ul (-) “f exploring all possible avenues of arriving at a common lms 
wiiu thy Views of th«fTiiier political parties who took part in the Conformue 
11 stating hiB views, therefore, Vr. Gandhi was necessarily representin'* ti • 
siremc position of hi? party ; but we iur.y ment’on that some of the Resolution . 
inch were finally adopted by the Conference represent a working compromi 
un one or two important points Arrived at between divergent views includiu 
those of Mr. Gandhi. 

Ab regards the second reason for Sir Sankaran Nair’s withdrawal, we won 
observe that the Committee was mainly composed ot Liberals and Independent 
- on-oo-operntore having, by their own wish, been excluded from the CumraUU 
6 mav add that tho Qonmittrc was practically unanimoua in the vroimsa i 
omhocupd in f.o several Resolutions pawed at the Conference. ’ 1 

« i y ,w ^ er circumpUnc-j ? wo arc ronstrainrd observe that Sir Sankari: 

p prop. : r attitude, as the Chairman ot the Committee, was to iliat i 
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5 uPjiH&iJ 8 (uf 5 jthc members thereof, as ciifielnscd in thn course of the dis^gfljol*' 
yWy focussed in the several Resolutions. lie could have cvcr^, jr^e j 
\^p^rv^e^Kie(l his dissent from the Resolutions. Unfortunately, he went further 
than Tnttf Towards the close of the discussion, he developed an independent 
line of thought and said he would “ smash the Conference” and hold another 
from which Mr. Gandhi and hi 9 party would be excluded. The Committee 
thought that such a procedure was beyond Sir Sankaran Nair’s rightB as a 
Speaker ot the Conference, and on other grounds also the Committee were not 
prepared to go to the lengths which their Chairman wished to take them. 

Sir Sankaran Hair’s letter contains one nr two statement of facts which 
requires to be contradicted. So far as we can recall, Mr. Gandhi never mentioned, 
at the m i tings of the Committee, the evacuation of Egypt by the British. He 
only said that when Swaraj was obtained, India would not permit a single Indian 
soldier to leave the country in order to enable England to maintain her supremacy 
in Egypt against the wishes of the Egyptians. 

With regard to the statement that Mr. Gandhi intended to pursue his 
” intensive preparations*’ for Civil Disobedience during the continuance of the 
truce, we may point out that Mr. Gandhi, while pursuing these preparations, 
agreed to take no offensive step calculated to destroy the peace and harmony 
to b i maintained on both sides during the continuance of the truce. 

After Sir Sankaran Hair had rerired, the work of the Committee proceeded 
and Pundit Marian Mohan Malaviya proposed a vote or thanks to Sir Sankaran 
Nair lor the help he had given in conducting the proceedings up to that stage, 
and m that connection referred to his past services to the country in terms of 
the warmest appreciation. 

Fate of the Round Table Conference 
Effort was also made at DHbi to bring about the much-needed 
truce. I he Independent Moderates, the so called Democratic party 
of tho Imperial Legislature, voiced tho sentiments of the Bombay 
Conference. On January 18th, Munshi lawar Saran moved a reso¬ 
lution in the Legislative Assembly urging immediate abandonment 
»u tho^ repressive policy of tho Government, and simultaneously in 
the Council of State, tho Hon. Mr. Pheroze Sothua moved for an 
inioririal joint sitting of both Houses to settle on what lines a Bound 
I able Conference of all party-loaders should bo held. It was under- 
^ond on all aides that the Vicoroy’s Calcutta uttoranco of tho 21st 
December last showed white feather. Both resolutions wore, bow* 
ovei, defeated aftor a long and heated dobat?. Already the back of 
tim Malaviya Oonfcro .ipo wq * broken. It • oon became apparent 
that neither the 300 aH-Tii^rnTfe pro sen tali ve loaders at Bombay nor 
1 1,0 advanced parly in th L gidaturo had weight enough to 

sway f dther tho Government or tho People’s Congiesa one away or 
t in othi r ; ihV; tb? words of the Viceroy upon which Pundit 
M daviyu i pnrly had built bo much were to bo taken in the same 
1 “‘V f he war-uledgos of hichief, the Premier of England, givon 
iho il.ihiiuan bins : rhit b .f-h were diplomatic nth ranees made 
um.i'r tho greatest puiiticul exigency not to be taken mi their f*r*a- 
yaIuo iri live pmeticVi politim,—the exigency of the iceroy being 
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' \ yhTe/ future Emperor of India, the Prince of Wales, tVa^jhs' 

k v 5H ^^U 9 iigb the most galling reception from the people 

be went, resulting from the criminal stupidity of his own Govern¬ 
ment, safely through Calcutta. As soon as the Prince left, Calcutta, 
Government carried on what the people took as unmitigated coer¬ 
cion ; in the name of law and order things were done which the 
people felt to be the foretasto of a Russianised administration. And 
so, while Pundit Malaviya and his^ sympathisers wore making 
attempts for a round table conference, the non co-operators 9 aw 
through tho game Government was playing, and never having their 
trust in tho pronouncements of tho Viceroy or of the Government, 
which from long and bitter experience they had como to regard as 
made to the ear only to be broken in tho spirit, began earnestly to 
make preparations for a campaign of civil disobedience.^ Meanwhile 
tho Secretaries of tho Bombay Conference were corresponding with 
tho Viceroy and tho Government of India on the matter of the 
round table conference. On the 26th January tho Private Secre¬ 
tary to \ iceroy replying to tho communications addressed said that 
‘the Viceroy regretted that tho proposals put forward by the Con¬ 
ference should have been regarded as a response to the sentiments 
which the Viceroy had oxpros9od at Calcutta, 5 and that ‘His Excel¬ 
lency was unable to discover in them tho basis for a profitable dis¬ 
cussion in a round tablo conference and no useful purpose would be 
sorved by entering into any detailed examination of their terms,’ 
On 30th January the Secretaries of the Conference again wirod to 
the Viceroy requesting him to reconsider the matter and expressed 
their anxiety to meet his wishes by modifying tho terms which 
wore not acceptable to Hia Excellency. To which no reply was 
vouchsafed, Meantime M. Gandhi had been informed of what was 
going on, and on the 30th January was requested by the Secretaries 
to postpone the resumption of his Bardoli oampiign for three days 
more within which limo they oxpectod to hear from tho Viceroy. 

Gandhi did, and as no reply camo from Delhi, ho issued his 
famous letter to the Viceroy on February 1th 1922 preparatory to 
the launching of civil disobedience at Bardoli 

M. Gandhi s Letter to the Viceroy 


In the course of this letter M. Gandhi said that it was origi- 
na lly intended to start “civil disobedience’’ in Bardoli in order to 
nia rk the national revolt against the Government’s consistently cri- 
mUla l refusal to appreciate India’s resolve regarding the Khilafat, 
Punjab and Swaraj. Thou the sk i p was postponed owing to 
| 16 Bombay riots. Meantime, virulent repression hud !>oen blurted 
the Government in many parts. The miruo *uii/ tu*»k before tho 
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co*lmry sBorefore was to rescuo from paralysis freedom of msm 
jrw3bnl bf association and freedom of the Press. He further said. 

In'tue present mood of tbe Government of India and the present unpre" 
parefr state of the country in respect of complete control of forces of violence' 
non.co-operators were unwilling to have anything to do with the Malaviya Con- 
f- rence the object of which was to induce Your Excellency to convene a Round 
I able Conference, but as I am anxious to avoid all avoidable suffering I had no 
hesitation in advising the Working Committee of the Congress to accept the re¬ 
commendations of that Conference,” 


He then said that although tbe terms were quite in keeping 
with the Viceroy’s requirements as understood through his Calcutta 
speech, the Viceroy had summarily rejected the proposal. There¬ 
fore, there was nothing before the country but to adopt some non¬ 
violent method for the enforcement of its demands. In his opinion 
recent events were a clear departure from the civilised policy laid 
down by the Viceroy at tbe time of the Ali Brothers’ unconditional 
apology that the Government of India should not interfere with the 
activities of non-co-operators so long as they remained non-violent 
in word and deed. Had the Government’s policy remained neutral 
and allowed public opinion to ripen, the adoption of aggressive 
civil disobedience ” could have been postponed till the Congress 
had acquired fuller control over the forces of violence in tbo country* 
and nnforced greater discipline among the millions of its adherents. 
But lawless repression had made the immediate adoption of mass 
civu disobodi nee ” an imperative duty, and for the present it was 
to be confined to Bardoli, though he might, under the authority con- 
|RIT0( on him, gj vo fij 8 consent at once in respect of a group of 
am ied villages in the Guntur District, provided tboy strictly con¬ 
ic, rn ed to the necessary conditions, 

He said hirt Y r :_ 


i , ,!' G people ct Rardoli actually commence mass civil disobedience 

TQ * ; \ ¥ . y " j . , U ^\? ur ^ c }° u ’ aB tbe bead of the Government of India, finally 
vidl'd nr nn fr- anl free non-co-opcrating prisoners who are con- 

i ilifiv < .. i • ,r non-violent activity, and declare in clear terms the 

.1 ..ii-r ^" 1 “ , n ° U j Iuf r * TOnc ' with all non-violent activiti.«» in the country, 
lr? . r v t ° regarding the redress of Khilafat or Punjab wrongs, or * Swaraj,' 
- (ll< j.,, ,] ^}’ ar P 08e » and even though they fall within tins reprcp.siv^ section of 

ulwn v tn h °’ c ? r ^ rlcu b)al Procedure, ox of other repressive laws, subject 
11 t0 tLo comliUou-of non-violence. 

ana rtrstor** ! ur ^ ;el tir 6 e y^n to free th ; press from all administrative control 
J<inp Ye, ' v ^! ir * aQl l forfeitures recently irapow*rt. In thus arguing I am 
m dr -fur i * r ’ 5n * y to w bat is to-day being done in every country which 
0 »-■ under a civilised Government. If you can sen your way to make 
’^clnraf inn • ulnn seven dayH of the dale of the publication of this 
‘ 1 ^ prepared to advise the postponement of civil disobedience 

discharge, 


ll 


i*Q Wiry 

manifest.!, I 
cf 

it 


U character till the imprison,*d workers have, filter their dischi 
r", whole an-.* the position * d,- novo.’ 

•xovenuncie ur;‘ quoted declaration, l j’ouli regard it us 
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liekvra on its part to give effect to public opinion and shall tbeiefJ _ 

in adviniug the country to be engaged in further moulding nuJA j 
Opinion Without violent restraint from either side, and trust to its unalterable 
demand*, Aggressive civil disobedience in that case will be taken up only when 
Government departs from a policy of strictest neutrality, or refuses to yield 
the clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.” 


The Government Reply 

In reply the Government of India issued the following Press 
communique on February 6th, 

‘* The manifesto issued by Mr. Gandhi on Feb. 4th justifying his determina¬ 
tion to resort to masB Civil Disobedience conLains a series of mis-statements. 
Some of those are so importaut that the Government of India cannot allow them 
hi pass unchallenged. 

, (I) “ In the first place they emphatically repudiate the statement that they 

,luve embarked on a pulicy of lawless repression and also the suggestion that the 
present campaign of Civil Disobedience has been forced on the non-co-operation 
V* n y in order to Becure the elementary rights of free association, free speech and 
0 11 free press. "In lui'ine” the Government of India desire to draw attention 
*5° the fact that the decision to adopt a programme of Civil Disobedience was 
nally accepted on November 4th before the recent notifications relating cither 
h» the Seditious Meetings Act or the Criminal Law Amendment Act to which Mr. 
Gandhi unmistakably refers were issued. K was in consequence of serious 
of lawlessness committed by persons who professed to be followers of Mr. 
Gandhi arid the non-co-operation movement that the Government were forced 
to ta ke measures which are in 6trict accordance with the Jaw for the protection 
ot peaceful citizens in the pursuit of their lawful avocations. 

(2) Since the inauguration of the non-co-operation movement, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, actuated by a desire to avoid anything in the nature of the 
^t*pre6sion of political activity, even though it \va9 of an extreme character, 
^ a ve restricted their action in relation thereto to such measures as were neccs- 
saiy f or maintenance of law and order and the preservation of public 
tranquility. Dp to November no 6teps save in Delhi last year were taken 
a eainst volunteer associations. In November, however, the Government were 
confronted with a new and dangerous situation. In the course of the past year 
t,J cre had been systematic attempts to tamper with the loyalty of the soldiers 
a rid the police and there had occurred numerous outbreaks of Berious disorder, 
directly attributable to the propaganda of the non-co-operation party, amongst 
( he ignorant and excitable masses. These outbreaks hud resulted in grave loss 
y Gie, the growth of a daugercue spirit of lawlessness and increasing disregard 
* Ur lawful authority. In November they culminated in grave riots m Bombay 
l!l which 53 persons lost their lives and approximately 400 wounded. On the 
date dangerous manifestations of lawlessness occurred in many other placeB 
; ll ‘d in this period it became clear that many of the volunteer association had 
|. 10n embarked on a systematic campaign of violence, intimidation and obstTuc- 
* 0, h to combat which*proceedings under the Penal Code and Code .of Criminal 
rocedure had proved ineffective, In Lhefe circumstances the Government wore 
Cluctantly compelled to resort to measure^ of a more comprehensive and drastic 
( ^uracter. Nevenkel -ss the operation of the Seditious Meetings Act was btnctly 
‘ toiled to few districts in which the risk of grave disturbances of the n ace was 
j^iftUy great, and the application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
ho * was c °nfiued to associati ns the majority of the menders of which had 
GntUy indulged in violence and intimidation. It is impassible lu re to ect 
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oufi^j|n rittftil the evidence wh'ch justified the adoption of these measu 
■ provinces. Abundant proof is, however, 10 be, found in the p ^ 

procefrt ji-,4 of the variuus Legislative bodies, in communiques of different 

and in the pronouncements of Heads of Provinces. While resolute 
on their determination to enforce Tespect for law and order and to protect loyal 
and peacefui subjects of the Crown, the Government have, at the same time, 
taken every precaution possible to mitigate, where desirable, the conditions of 
imprisonment and to avoid any action which might have the appearance of 
vindictive severity. Ample proof of this is to be found in the orders issued by 
the Local Governments. Numerous offenders have been released, sentences 
have been reduced, and Bpecial consideration has been shown in the case of 
persons convicted of offences under the Seditious Meetings Act or the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, There is thus no shadow of justification for the charge 
that their policy has been one of indiscriminate and lawless repression. 

(3) A further charge which has been brought by Mr. Gandhi is that the 
recent measures of the Governmrnt have involved a departure from the civilised 
policy laid down by Ilia Excellency at the time of the apology of the Ali Brothers, 
namely that the Government of India should not interfere with the activities 
of Non-co-operatoia so long as they remained non-violent in word and deed. 
The following citation from the communique of the Government of India issued 
on May 30th, conclusively disprove this statement. AfteT explaining that in 
view of the solemn undertaking contained in the statement ovct their signatures, 
it had been decided to refrain from instituting criminal proceedings against 
M« rMuhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, the Government of India observed —‘It 
uiuat not be inferred from the original determination of the Government to 
pTo'ecutfi for speeches inciting to violence that promoting disaffection of a less 
vinleut character ia not an offence against the law. The Government of India desire 
to miiiie it plain that they will enforce the law relating to offences against the 
”ato ay and .vh*u they may think fit against any persona who have committed 
breaches of it.’ 


i 


i/. r< ™ a ^ ns for the Government of India to deal with the allegation that 
nil- ■ • : Ijncy summarily rejected the proposal for a conference although the 
rmB [ lU orw ard by tht- Conference at Bombay and accepted by the Working 
.ummi. ee o. the (.ongTesa were quite in keeping with His Excellency's owu 
u “ * T *di rated in his speech it Calcutta. How far this is from 
... ,. w ' ' n >anife8t from a comparison of His Excellency’s speech 

in^iKt. ina P r °P 08<1 d by the Conference. His Excellency in that speech 

j IL ,m P crat ive necessity, as a fundamental condition precedent t,o 

T) i , ’ ) 0U . 0 au «’ question of a Conference, of the discontinuance of the 

*’ u 1 .‘ ( ‘ 1VU10H f)I Non-co-operation party. No assurance on this point 
[•nti'mru ' !' u ’ n ^ le P ro posals advanced by the Conference. On the 

the W ifh 7 \ , 0,t - were asked to make concisions which not only included 

- rawal of the notifications under the Criminal Law Amendment and 

k Meetings Acts and the release of persons convictcri i hereunder, but 
nf th v T , ‘ l!>c ** i^TBona cotivieUd of offences designed to affect the loyalty 
. " ifcTr,, y, and the tubmieRion to an arbitration Committee of the cases ot 

* ,7 C(,liv ' cto( ^ nnder the ordinary law of the land, there was no nuggcB- 

ne< i ' ' f - Dl! 1 ^ * :A * acfivl ^ies of the Non-co-operators other than hartals, 

♦ -‘i ’ -g ami civil UisobutW-'iic-'should cease. Moreover, it was evident from 
w.ttiim *T ntB n ’ : ''k ^ il - Gandhi at the Conference that he intended to 
, 1 . ,h f nrolm nt of Volunteers in prohibited associations and preparation 
i i ■ i. u dn.o v oicnce. KnilW,- Mr. Gandhi also made it apparent that i he 
fnopof** fioiii#! Table Onniorenoe would im t ailed merely to register deer* c». 
Jt is idle to su - st that terms of this charucieT fulfilled in .any way the 
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ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

1h lajii down by His Excellency or can reasonably be described as h 
r ^ac Ip response to tbe sentiments expressed by him. 

Finally, the Government of India desire to draw attention to the demands 
pul^foTward in the concluding paragraph of Mr. Gandhi’s present manifesto 
which exceed even the demands made by the Working Committee of the Congrc sb, 
Mr. Gandhi’s demands now include (1) the release of all prisoners convicted or 
under trial for non-violent activities j (2) a guarantee that Government will 
refraiu absolutely from interference with all non-violent activities of the non- 
co-operation party even though they fall within the purview of the Indian Penal 
Code or, in other words, an undertaking that Government will indefinitely hold 
in abeyance, in regard to non-co-operators, the ordinary and long-established 
law of the land. In return for thcBe concessions, be indicates that he intends 
to continue the illegal and seditious propaganda and operations of the non-co- 
operation pnrty and merely appears to postpone civil disobedience of an aggres¬ 
sive character until the offenders now in jail have had an opportunity of review- 
ing th»* whole situation, lu the same paragraph he re-aftirms the unalfct Tab'e 
character of the demands of his party. The Government of India are con fid, nt 
that nil right-thinking citizens will recognise that this manifesto constitute 
no response whatever to the speech of His Excellency at Calcutta and that the 
demands made are such as uo Government could discuss, much leBB accept. 

The alternatives that now confront the people of India are such as 
sophistry can no longer obscure or disguise. The issue is no longer between 
this or that programme of political advance, but between lawlessness with all 
its dangerous consequpnces on the one band, and on the other, the maintenance 
of those principles which limit the root of all civilised Governments. Mats 
Givil Disobedience is fraught with such danger to the State that it must be met 
with sternness and severity. The Government entertain no doubt that in any 
Measures which they may have to take for its suppression they can count on the 
support and assistance of all law-abiding and loyal citizens of His Majesty. 


M. Gandhi’s reply. 

Mahatma Gandhi isBued the following rejoinder in reply to the 
Government of lndia’n communique of tho Oth February :— 

1 have very carefully read tho Government/8 reply to my 
ter to His Excellency. 1 confess that, I was totally unprepared 
for ( ?uch an evasion of the r eali tins of the case as tho reply betrays. 

will take the very first repudiation. The reply says:—They 
vne Government) emphatically repudiate the statement that thoy 
have embark d on a policy of lawless repression and also th° 
® u 6gestion that the prosent campaign of Civil Disobedience hr‘ s 
,f * G n forced on tho Non-co-operation party in order to secure t 1 0 
e tementary rights of free association, free speech and a free Fres s -/ 
y v en a cursory glance at my letter would show thatwhilst C : 

^obedience wap authorized by the All India Congress Cotnm 
feting hold on the 4th November at Delhi, it had not / om 
lQn ced, I have made it clear in my letter that the contcmpl^^ 
Civil Disobedience was indefinitely postponed on account 
c - 10 . r fcgrettable events of the 17th November in Horabay. Tim dc- 
s1 °n \ V ns duly published. at.d it is within tho knowledge ftho 
G^'ernnient as also th* public that berruloan efforts wero 'icing 
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Aj&e to combat the still lingering violent tendency amon£ lie 
^ * 8 a ^ so within the knowledge of the Government ahd 
public chat a special form of pledge was devised to be signed by 
volunteers with the deliberate purpose of keeping out all but men of 
proved character. The primary object of these volunteer associations 
was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of non-violence and 
to keep the peace at all Non-co operation functions. Unfortunately 
the Government of India lost its head completely over the Bombay 
events and perhaps still more over the very complete hartal on the 
same date at Calcutta, I do not wish to deny that there might have 
been some intimidation practised in Calcutta, but it was not. I ven¬ 
ture to submit, that it was not intimidation but the irritation caused 
by the completeness of the hartal that maddened the Government of 
India as also the Government of Bengal, Repression there was even 
before that time but nothing was said or done in connection with it ; 
but the repression that came in the wake of the notifications pro¬ 
claiming the Criminal Law Amendment Act for the purpose of deal' 
ing with volunteer associations and the Seditious Meetings Act for 
the purpose of dealing with public meetings held by Non-co-operators, 
came upon the Non co operation community as a bomb-shell. I j 
repeat then that these notifications and the arrest of Deshbandbu | 
Chittaranjan Das, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in Bengal, the arrest 
of I audit Motilal Nehru and his co-workers in the U. P. and of Lala 
La,ipat Rai and bis party in the Punjab made it absolutely necessary 
to take up not yet aggressive civil disobedience but only defensive 
civil disobedience otherwise described as Passive Resistance, Even 
Hir Hormuajee \\ adia was obliged to declare that if the Bombay 
Government followed the precedents set by the Governments of 
Bengal, . b. P. and the Punjab he would be bound to resist such 
notifications, that is, to enrol himself as a volunteer or to attend 
public meetings in defiance of Govt, orders to the contrary. It is[ 
thus clear that a case has been completely made out for Oivil Dis¬ 
obedience unless the Government revises its policy whfc.h has resid¬ 
ed in the stopping of public associations and the Norn-co-operationi 
1 'jss in many parts of India, 

Now for the statement that Government ‘ have ombarked on J 
n ‘ !^ c y of lawless repression. 5 Instead of an ample expression of f 
by ! ! Mr * a P f,lo Ky for the barbarous deeds that have been committed 
Gov lCl *1* i ?l ! h 0 name of law and order, I regret to find in the, 
I,, r ernma, »t reply a categorical denial of any ‘lawless repression'' 
ns connection I urge the public and Government carefully to 

o.tauier the following facts whos« substance is beyond challenge ; _ 

he official shooting at Kutally in Calcutta and thn callouB 
inv merit ,vmi of a corpse, 
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\» \ /Che admitted brutality of the Civil Guards. 

; The forcible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca, and the drag 

lD E of innocent men by their legs although they had given no offence 
or cause whatsoever. 

(4) Similar treatment of volunteers in AJigarh. 

(5) The conclusive (in my opinion) findings of the Committee 
Presided over by Dr, Gokul Chand Narang about the brutal and un- 
called for assaults upon volunteers and tho public in Lahore. 

(6) Wicked and inhuman treatment of volunteers and the 
Public at Jullunder. 

(V) The shooting of a boy at Debra Duo and the cruelly forcible 
lapersal of a public meeting at the place. 

, U le looting admitted by the Bihar Government of villages 

• y an officer and his company without any permission whatsoever 
a pj any one but, as stated by non-co-operators, at the invitation of 

antor, and the assaults upon volunteers and burning of Khaddar 
a i Papers belonging to the Congross at Sonepur. 

\v) Midnight searches and arrests in Congress and Khilafat 
offices. 

, } have merely given a sample of the many “ infallible proofs ” 

official lawlessness and barbarism. I have mentioned not even a 
' r ; ,1Q w bat is happening all over the country, and l wish to state 
without fear of successful contradiction that the scale on which this 
-awlessnesa has gone on in so many Provinces of India puts into 
8 hade the inhumanities that wore practised in the Punjab if we 
Except tho crawling order and tho massacre at Jallianwalla Baeh 
is my certain conviction that the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh 

a clean transaction compared to tho unclean transactions dos 
Cr] bed above, and tho pity of it is that because people are not shot 
0r butchered, the tortures through which hundreds 0 f inoffensive 
1,1 have gone through do not produce a shock sufficient to turn 
perybody’s face against this Government. But as this warfare against 
innocence w as not enough, the reins are being tightened in the jails 
; Ve know nothing of what is happening to day in the Karachi jail 
i? a snHtary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail and to a beaten on*' iii 
. snares jail, all 0 f whom are as innocent as l clai m t0 ]^ Q lnv£ , Q ] f 
j crime consists in their constituting themselves 
fl !!!i 0Qa l honour and dignity. I am hoping that these 


"•'loual honour and dignity. I am hoping that these proud and 
| r .. aut spirits will not be bent into submission to insolence masque- 
i, 1 ^; 11 ' 8 official garb. I deny the right of the authorities 10 


trustees of 


insist- n t aumormus 

, on nigh-souled men appearing before them almost nalcr*u 
PakrT ,y °^ se( l uioU8 r «*Pect to them by way of salaaming with /pen 
48 orought together; or rising Ic 4 hu intonation of *'£Sarh;ir Phi 
No God-fearing man will do the lid tor even if ho has bo 


bai,” 
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, standing in stocks for days and nights as a Bongal school 
Lr rn»orr^d to have been. 

“ ^or the sake of the dignity of human nature, I trust that 
Lord Reading and his draughtsmen do not know the facts that I 
have adduced or, being carried away by their belief in the infalli¬ 
bility of their employees, refuse to bolievo in the statements which 
the public regard as God’s truth. If there is the slightest exaggeration i 
in the statements that I have made, I shall as publicly withdraw 
them and apologize for them as I am making them now, but as it is, 

I undertake to prove the substance of every one of these charges if 
not the very letter, and much more of them before any impartial 
tribunal of men or women unconnected with the Government. I 
invito Pundit Malaviyaji and those who are performing the thank¬ 
less task of securing a Round Table Conference to form an impartial 
commission to investigate these charges by which I stand or fall. 

“ It is this physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity which 
has made many co- worker and myself impatient of life itself, and in 
the face of these things I do not wish to take public time by dealing in 
detail with what I mean to he abuse of the common law of the 
country, but I cannot help correcting the misimpression which is 
likely to be created in connection with the Bombay disorders. 
Disgraceful and deplorable as they wore, lot it he remembered that 
of the r>3 persons who lost their lives over 45 were Non-co-operators 
or their sympathisers—the hooligans ; and of the 400 wounded, 
to be absolutely on the safe side over 350 were also derived from 
the same class. I do not complain. The Non-co operators and tho 
friendly hooligans got what they deserved. They began the 
violence—they reaped the reward. Let it also not bo forgotten that 
with all deference to the Bombay Govt, it was the Non-co opera¬ 
tors, ably assisted by Independents and Co-operators, who brought 
pyaoe t out of the chaos of tho two days following the fateful 17th. 

* 1 totally deny the imputation that “ the application of the 
Criminal Jjaw Amendment Act, was confined to associations the 
majority of the m< mb,ra oi which had habitually indulged in 
violence and intimidation.^ The prisons of India to-day hold some 
of the most inoffensive men and hardly any who have either resorted 
to viol- nee or intimidation and who are convicted under that law. 
Abundant proof can he produced in support of this statement as 
a! uf the statement of thu fa.r that almost wherever meetings have 
h-en broken up there was absolutely no risk of violence. 

Ilm Government .t India deny that tho Viceroy had laid down 
upon the apology oi the. Ali brothers tho civilised policy of non- 
i:;lcrfcr ( :ksk wil h the non vinlont activities’ of Non-co-operators, t 
•/m t’Xiremdy sorry for this repudiation. The very part of the 
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cnflKuiWm reproduced in the reply is in my opinion sufficienIjK!C| 
XtHttSttiO Government did not intend to interfere with such activjflj^ 
Xhe Govt, did not wish it to be inferred that speeches promo tin £rnis^ 
affection of a less violent character were not an offence against law. 

1 have never stated that breach of any law was not to be an offence 
against it, but I have stated, as I repeat now, that it was not the 
intention of the Government then to prosecute for non-violent 
activities although they might amount to a technical breach of 
the law, 

“As to conditions of the Conference^tho Government reply 
evidently omits to mention tho two words and otherwise after 
the words “Calcutta speech” in my letter. I repeat that the terms 
as I could gather from “the Calcutta speech and otherwise 5 ’ were 
nearly tho same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malaviya Conference. What are called unlawful activities of the 
N. C. 0. party being a reply to tho notifications of the Government, 
would have ceased automatically with the withdrawal of those 
notifications, because tho formation of volunteer corps and public 

meetings would not be unlawful activities aR 0r tbn withdrawal of 

offending notifications. Even, while the negotiations wore going 
on m Calcutta the discharge of Fatwa prisoners was asked for, and 
1 can only repeat what I have said elsewhere, that if it is disloyal 
to Buy that Military or any servi under the existing system of 
Government is a sin against God and humanity, 1 fear that such 
disloyalty must continue. 

“The Government communiques does rae a cruel wrong by 
imputing to mo a desire that tho proposed Round Table Conference 
sLould be called “merely to register” my ‘decrees” I did state, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding, the Congress demands as l 
feel 1 was iri duty bound in as clear terms as possible. No Congress¬ 
man could approach any Conference without making his position 
clear. I expected the ordinary courtesy of not considering me or 
any Congressman to be impervious to icason and argument. It is 
open to anybody to convince rae that the demands of the Oongfoss 
regarding the Khilafat, tho Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or un¬ 
reasonable. and I would certainly retrace my steps and, so far as 
I am concerned, rectify tho wrong. The Government of India know 
that auch has been always my attitude. 

“The communique" strongly enough says that the demands set 
forth in my manifesto are even larger than those of the Working 
Committee. I claim that they fall far below the demands of the 
Working Committee, for. what 1 now gainst total suspension 
of Civil Disobedience of an aggiv^ ; . *’ charset or is mor dy the stop¬ 
page of ruihbi** i-prc-ision, »he release of prisoners convicted under 
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i*"d) H c] eai declaration of policy. Tbe demands of the Afflkilg 
s included a Round Table Conference. In my maMiXfe^io- 

Th.^0 not, asked fora Round Table Conference at all. It is true 
that t R waving of a Round Table Conference does not proceed 
from any expediency, but it is a confession of our present weakness. 

reely recognise that unless India becomes saturated with tbe 
spirit oi non-violence and generates disciplined strength that can 
onij come irom non-violence, she cannot enforce her demands, and it 
is for that reason that I consider that the first thing for the peoplo 
to do is to secure a reversal of this mad repression and then to 
concentrate upon more complete organization and more construction, 
an here again the communique does me an injustice by merely 
stating that Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character will be 
postponed until the opportunity is given to the imprisoned leaders 
ot reviewing the wholo situation aftor thoir discharge, and by con- 
VflffieiiEly omittjntf fo mention the following concluding sentences 
oi my letter II the Government make the requested declaration 
i shall regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to 
pu die opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising the 
country to be engaged in further moulding public opinion without 
violent restraint from either side and trust to its working to secure 
r fulfilment oi its unalterable demands. Aggressive Civil Dis- 
(]pn , I? 10 ! m that case will be taken up only when the Government 
, 1 i 55 >iom its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to yield to 
• " expressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.’ 

b ’ thft y jIitUi ' 6 to claim extreme reasonableness and moderation 
k. wie above presentation of the case. 

munique'pon'cluHn 1 * V8 “uf 1°' 8 the , P0 ? ple thorefo, ' e is not . as the com- 
cofiBi.quence.- ot. , k-'een lawlessness with all its disastrous 
of those prinninlflH xv k- ? n °. harjfi aIld on the otljer fche maintenance 
monte.’ \OZTfy u f* the , root of ?" civilised Govern- 
danger to the State ^‘ s ° bedlence > !t ^de, is fraught with such 
severity/ The oh v , lfc maefc he mot with sternness and 
with all its undmihtftr? m ° r ° pli0 ^ e ** Mass Civil Disobedience 

activities of tbe n flQ nk ffoSSuh T’i! r ? p^6 t 89io,, - of hvfM 

mi... ’ f col l that it is impossible for anybody of 

nothing effective I!’ r'i ^ unkl,own dangers to sit still and do 

men are goi lu , on n d 00| l 1Ij « oi property and assaulting of innocent 
g 11 over the country in the name of law and order ” 

The Dardoli Preparation for Civil Disobedience. 

the MadPresid i-n c v 'wnrn t!l ? . B Presidency and Guntur in 

t residency wore making strenuous preparations to launch 
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tfgvsjSo*Tax' campaign. Similar preparations were made in Cbitl 
an7TBojno parts of Assam, in many districts of Southern Indi^ 
VtJehor^ind some parts of the Punjab and C. P. It is impossible here 
to describe in detail the mad orgies of repression that followed ; 
imprisonment, distraint, armed police, all the inexorable machinery 
preserving ' law and order’ were set in motion. But it helped only 
to stiffen the oppressed. Hundreds and thousands of hhaddar-clad 
volunteers went smilingly to prison. Taxes were held up at many 
places, awaiting the word of command from Gandhi. On 2Gth 
January M. Gandhi left bis Satyagraha Aeram for Bardoli whoro he 
settled down to lead the ‘no tax’ campaign in person. On January 
30th, all the people of the taluk were called together in a big con¬ 
ference where the Mahatma made a long speech emphasising all the 
preliminary requisites for the coming struggle. All signified their 
unswerving asaont. A resolution was passed that the Bardoli 
Tftltu, bavin# fully gmsiiod and satisfied Conpross condition* of civil 

disobedience, the conference gave notice to thu Working Committoo 
of the Congress that if it did not. paBS a prohibitory resolution, and 
if the Round Table Conference did not come off, Bardoli Taluka 
would begin mass civil disobedience under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Vallabhai Patel/’ Regarding this conference Gandhi 
wrote in bis paper ‘Young India’ :— 

Bardoli has come to a momentous decision. It has made its final and 
irrevocable choice. Vithalbhai Patel, the President, addressed a conference of 
the representatives of the Taluka in a speech impressive for its warning. He 
certainly did not mince matter. There was an audience of KHABDAK-olad re¬ 
presentatives numbering 4,000. Then; were five hundred women, a large majority 
of whom were also in khaduau. They wen; interested and interesting listeners. 
It was an audience of sober, responsible men ami women with a stake. 

I followed Vithalbhai and went through every one of the conditions of 
mass civil disobedience laid down bv the Congress. I took the sense of the 
meeting on every one of the conditions, separately. They understood the 
implications of Hmdu-Muslim-Pftfib'Christian unity. They realistd the signifi¬ 
cance and the truth of non-violence. They saw what the removal of untnuch- 
abdity meant ; they were prepared, not merely to take into National Schools, 
but also to induce ‘ untouchable’ children to join tlmm ; they have bad no 
objection to the ‘untouchable* drawing water from the village wells. They 
knew that they wore to nurse the 11 untouchable” sick as they would narse their 
ailing neighbours. They knew that they could not exercise the privilege of 
non-payment of revenue and other lurms of civil diBobedirnce until they had 
puriried themselves in the manner described by me. They knew, too, that they 
had to become industrious and spin their own yarn and weave their own khai>- 
Oau. And lastly, they were ready to face forfeiture of their movables, their 
cattle and their land. They w« ru ready to face imprisonment and even death, 
U necessary, and they would do all tjiis without resentment. 

There was an old dissentient voice on the question nf uutouchability. He 
said that what 1 said was right in theory, but it was difEculi in prmi.i ■ to 
break down Mm custom all of a ?udden, I drove the print home but (he undirnco 
had mode up its mind. 
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th • larger meeting, I had met the real workers about fifty in rjuhw 
Tore thru meeting Vithaibhai Patel, some workers and I conferred together an 
i U :'*r. we would pass a resolution postponing the decision for about a fort¬ 
night, to make the Swadeshi preparation more complete and removal of untoucb- 
ability more certain, by actually having untouchable children in all the sixty 
National Schools. The brave and earnest workers of Bardoli will not listen to 
the postponement. They were certain that more than f)0 per cent of the Hindu 
population were quite ready about untouchability and they were sure oi being 
able to manufacture enough khaddar for their future wants. They were bent 
on trying conclusions with the Govt. They bore down eveTy objection raised 
by Vithaibhai Patel, and Abbas Tvabji with his hoary beard and ever-smiling 
face was there to utter the warning. But they would not budge an inch from their 
position and so the resolution which f give below was unanimously passed :— 


After having fully understood and considered the conditions as essential 
for too starting of mass civil disobedience, this Conference of the inhabitants of 
the Bardoli Taluk resolves that this Taluk is fit for mass civil disobedience. 


This Conference is of opinion ; — 

(a) That for the redress of India’s grievances, unity among Ilindue, Mahome¬ 
tans, Partiis, Christian and other communities of India is abosolutely necessary. 

(b) That non-violence, patience and endurance are the only remedy for the 
retiree's of the said grievances. 

( ■) That the use of the spinning-wheel in every home, anti the adoption of 
hand-spun and hand-woven garments to the exclusion of all other cloth by eveTy 
individual are indispensable for India’s freedom 

(d] i hat Swaraj is impossible without complete removal of untouchability 
by the Hindus. 


P : Tlia. for the people’s progress and for the attainment of the freedom 
rent to sacrifice movable property, to suffer imprisonment and, if necessary, 
to lay down one’s life, is indispensable. 

hopes that the Bardoli Taluka will have the privilege to 
o. i jo :>foTesaid sacrifices, and this Conference hereby respectfully 


• or ^~ g Committee that unless the Working Committee otherwise 
fl ’■ | rnpi. .(I Round Table Cunfercuce is hold, tliiu Taluka will 

,, . ... , '>" cuu (tiMi) l .,ij,. hCe inuinr the ndviefi ruul uuiilance of 

. U,J * feniili/ut „f the Conference, 


informs the 
■ l**r 1 lew nr n» 1 . g 

11.. . i! inf 1 < r 

Mr. O# 

. ...iy ;i . . ' n< ] < Tfnniri111, nd» 'Imt th out? tux paynr# of ti." Tuiulin who nro 

' t . ! " h y cunflltioflH lui«l down by tilt; ('ongmm for 

f i h '’! 1 " u ' r ) will retain, till (urt-hur instruction, from paying land 

1 _ r '"-' oil, t tuxh'B due tr, Iht; Oov. rumc-nt. '• 

win . 'V: ,JW “ tIic ,taUe ' Who knows whether the men ami women oE liardol! 

11.. . .., lrM , le r< ’P Tf ' R8if 'n that Government may r.-sort to ? God only knows. In 

“ (i n-i.iao, ri 4 \<o. He must finish it. 

: ' ^ iave acted hitherto in a most exemplary tnauner. They 

tu . ~ ; *!- pToni jited the Conference. They did not. They know the workers. 

removed them long ago. Tlmy have not done so. They have 
‘tu any'of the activities of the people. They have permitted 


Tl v rr,y!i»i 1 
nut inf.E.r<,.p { . ( » 


*' - _ eue. ph’IIJIH. AllCjr Uttn; pit lUIUkU 

ift/iroir t'. l,i,ve . a , P re P aT a^on 8 . f have watched their conduct with wonder and 
*?f‘ Ij a v ” ap to the time of writing behaved in a manner 

vortuy or ctnvalrouH warriors of old. In thiB battle of pauce ft ought not to 
1 1 i ' • If the battle comnines in this fashion, it will end only in one 

way WJ.P .vcr has the ear of K 50 U 0 men ami w. men of Bardoli will gain 
the day. * 



P\ f^22] FOR CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

The ^orkina Committee has to sit aril pass its judgment upon 
n- ;p lu Viceroy has still choice and will have yet another choiceL» 

A of hurry, want of preparation, of thought, no charge of 
W vv,l{ it be possible to bring against the people of Bardoli 
"Therefore— 

Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me on. 


‘Next day the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
committee held a meeting in Surat with the president Hakim Ajmal 

Khan in the chair and passed the following resolution:_ 

T i Thu Worllin B Committee, having considered the resolution of the Bardoli 
laluka Conference regarding mass civil disobedience, desires to congratulate 
1 le P c °ple of that Taluka upon their self-sacrificing resolve to offer mass civil 
disobedience and wishes them every success in their patriotic effort. 

The Working Committee advises all other parts of India to co-operate with 
tl: ueople of Bardoli I’alulea by refraining from mass or individual civil dis- 
^bedience of an aggressive character, except upon the express consent of 
Mahatma Gandhi previously obtain’d, provided that in no ca*e shall there be 
an V relaxation in the conditions, laid down therefore either by the All-India 
^ongrese Committee at Delhi or by the Congress at Ahraedabad, provided 
further that this resolution shall, in no way, be interpreted so as to in terfere 
with the present defensive civil disobedience going on the country whether in 
r °«pect of notifications under the Crim’inl Law Asunlmcnt Act or the Sedi¬ 
tious Meetiugs Act or orders under the ordinary law of the country restricting 

the liberty of citizen®. h 

The Working Committee advises the people throughout the provinces to 
P a y op Government tax, whether directly or indirectly through Zamindars or 
Taluiplara, except in such cases of direct payment to Government where the 
previous consent has been obtained from Mahatma Gandhi for the suspension of 
payment, preparatory to mass civil disobedience. 


The Chauri Chnurn Tragedy, 

it: wan limn eolllod that the Sio tax’ Campaign was to Lj first 

«inrted at Rardoli, and then othor districts will follow if tiny can, 
>Gtar satisfying nil the conditions of the CongrcRF, Thn non co¬ 
operation leaders of Guntur, however, prOBeed M. Gandhi to give 
Uiem permission to start at once on the 'no-tax’ campaign. Alroady 
they had stopped payment of land revenue to Governme-.t, and in 
consoquonce an awful policy of repression was facing them, Gandhi 
hesitated to give his consent. He wanted to see wh^t his own 
Bardoli could do, Orice more, however, Gandhi's hn»o<» proved short* 
lived, and his action premature. When the whole India was 
watching in awful suspense the i nposnble daring! of the Mahatma 
nm] hie small band of followe with their preparations at Bardoli 
f or ‘ the freedom's battle”, nows came like a thunderclap 0 f a 
chaslly mob outrage at Chauri Chaora in U. P. On the Cth 
February the wliole of India was shocked to hear Hat on tbe 
20 




TEE CUAURl CUAURA TRAGEDY 
lo^is" /night a mob oi 3000 man headed by several bund 


yuyio a ixmju ui uwv • ^ ^j --- 

Jongresa volunteers had killed, maimed and burned to death alk J 

the station oi Chauri Chaura in the Gorakhpur Dt. Cbauri 
Chaura is a police station 15 miles from Gorakhpur. The Police build¬ 
ings were within a 100 yards of the Ry. station and the Post and 
Telegraph office. The whole of the police station was burnt to cinders 
along with its 22 policemen whose charred and mangled remains 
made a hideous sight. The story of the outrage is given below:— 

The local Bazar, called Mandera bazar, had been for somo time 
past the scone of vigorous picketing which was so far successful 
that foreign cloth was excluded and the drink shops had no custom. 
This was resented and resisted by the local zwnindar, the owner of 
the bazar. On February 1st, B. Gupteswar Singh, reputed to be a 
very zealous police-officer for which he was in bad odour in that 
district, with a police iorce visited tho bazar, and is alleged to have 
beat somo of tho volunteers engaged in peaceful picketing. Amongst 
the picketers there he recognised one government pensioner whom he 
threatened with a warning that his pension would cease. These events 
led all tho volunteers of tho surrounding villages to assemble at 
Dumri, a neighbouring village, on Saturday the 4th February. They 
wore believed to have numbered five or six hundred and accompanied 
by it \«ry large crowd marched to the thana with evident intention 
of misebiei. Hie strength of the mob is variously estimated at 
between three and five thousand. The procession halted in front 
of the thana. Tho volunteers, it is said, demanded to know why 
tho Sub Inspector beat them ou the previous bazar day, expressed 
their determination to picket tho bazar that day, and asked the 
pd.’ce to prevent thorn from doing so if they dared. Some neutrals 
*um.|{ as poaceMvukora and managed to pacify tho volunteers who 
i hoi. moved on. When tho major part of the mob had moved on to 
Mime distance a hue and cry was raised in the roar. It appears that 
tlm P'dico roughly handled somo of tho stragglers iu tho roar. 
Upon ibis the raob returned and began to throw brick bate. 

1 hi armed police, it is stated, at first fired a volley in tho air 
! /' lt hiding it produced no elfsct, they fired on tho mob. How 
>'g i-ho firing lasted is not known, but the doad bodies of only two 
imuu'd wore found near the thana. Moro might have boon taken 

IV ly l b‘ mob. In spite of the firing the police were overpower¬ 
ed by the m v.. 

Iho noliccmeu then seeing no loophole of cscapo mado for 
n r.joiis and boiled the dooi from tho insido. The mob then 
‘ 1 no t* the building. Sonus n the policemen perished in tho 
•mi-.-s and those who were drivi n rut by tho heat and smoko were 
11 I illy faulted, besmirched in kcrosirjo. and thrown back into 


fit 


i'UE CilAVin CIIA UR A UUGELY 

^th J|jj|6 ro] there to suffer further torture until life was extin? 
wai aitogot her a ghastly crime ecarcely less horrible than t 
outrage on Europeans at Amritsar in 1919. The brutality of the 
outrage and its unprovoked character combined to deal a staggering 
blow to Gandhi, and at first he refused to believe all that appeared 
in the newspapers. Gradually as details came from prominent 
loaders the truth unveiled was more horrible than the scaring head¬ 
lines in Anglo-Indian journals. The appalling possibilities of non- 
co-operation in the hands of the proletariat suddenly flashed in men's 
tninda. There was an universal feeling that so long people had been 
r unning thoughtlessly upon the edge of an abyss into which they 
flight at any moment be precipitated. And from previous experience, 
a retribution of equal brutality was expecied. AH ears were strained 
to hear the booms of another Jallianwalla. 

There was anothor mob-outbreak at Bareilly which was, how¬ 
ever, suppressed by armed police before any mischief was done. 
The tragedy at Gorakhpur and the incidents at Bareilly charged 
the atmosphere with a stifling seneo of disgust of non violent non- 
co operation.’ Some fifty prominent leadors of the U. P. at once 
issued a manifesto condemning tho conduct of the volunteers. Mr. 
Devadas Gandhi, son of M. Gandhi, wired to his father to suspend 
^is activities. Pundit Malaviya addressed the Mahatma and urged 
him to call an emergent meeting of tbo Working Committee. M. 
Gandhi was distressed beyond measure. He at onco left Bar- 
and came to Bombay on 9th February to see Pundit Malaviya, 
^ossrs. Jayakar, Natarajan, Jinnah and other independent politi- 
°iaris of Bombay who had been endeavouring to bring about the 
^oiuid Table Conference. Suspension of Congress activities was 
strongly urged. Gandhi submitted. Pundit Malaviya and other 
bombers of the Conference Committee were thereupon invited to 
c °me to Bardoli. The two parties met. Pundit Malaviya and tho 
^dependents prevailed, and the result was tho famous Bardoli 
Solution on suspension of civil disci dience, 

The Batdoli Resolutions 


The Working Committee of Congress met at Bardoli on tho 

and 12th February 1922 and passed the following resolutions:_ 

f , (1) The forking Cummittae donloree the inhuman conduct, of tin m d. at 
ii. i Cliaura in having brutally murdered constables and wantonly burned 
"'bcu thana, and tenders its fm. uit-hy to the families of the Iv-Tcavcd. 
f (2) In spite of the nation's repented warnings, every tinnl mow civd 
." ‘-lienee has been imminent, some popular violent outburst has taken p re, 
t 'ating that p atmosph t in the country is not non-viok-nt . t. ! 

civil disobedience, the latest, instance being tho trag'C and vrr : ’..;.. r \ r.la 
yhauri C haunt neai Gorakhpur. Th Working Con. . ee of the t ; r,-.i•‘s, 
t:- ofore, residue that hut?* e:, :i (i seUdh nee, ;.«< contain id a t#d at Purd li and 



y 11K Ua 1W0L1 11 A A UL UT10 V [ 

t yC - smoenduil find instructs the local Congress Committees 

.cultivators to pay the land revenue an 1 other taxes in^j 

P a ytnent of which might have been suspended in Hnticlpar-mn 
X disobeiliencfi ’ and instructs them to suspend every otherpre- 

act 1 vity of an offensive nature. 

(3) The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall be continued till the 
atmosphere is so non-violent as to ensure the non-repetition of popular atrocities, 
fuc , as at Gorakhpur, or hooliganism, such as at Bombay and Madras repec- 
tively on November 17th 1921, and January 13th last. 

. |J| In order to promote a peaceful atmospheric, the Working Committee 

anviBea, till further instructions, all Congress organisations to stop activities 
especially designed to court arrest and imprisonment, save the normal Congress 
activities including voluntary hartals, wherever an absolutely peaceful atmos¬ 
phere can be assured, and for that end all picketing shall be stopped, save for the 
bona-fide and peaceful purpose of warning the visitors to liquor-shops against 
he evils of drinking. Such picketing is to be controlled by persons of known 
good character and especially selected by the Congress Committee concerned. 

* l ^ W orbing Committee advises, till further instructions, the stoppage 
of all volunteer processions and public meetings merely for the purpose of defiance 
of the notifications Teganling eucIi meetings. This, bowcveT, shail not interfere 
with the private meeting of the Congn ss and other Committees or public meet¬ 
ings which are required for the conduct of the normal activities of the Congress. 

fC) Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Working Commit- 
tic that ryots are not paying rents to the Zamindars, the Working Committee 
< CniigTL-ss workers and organisations to inform the ryots {hat such with- 
P <'f rent is contrary to the resolutions of the Congress, and that it is 
injurious in the best interests of the country. 

jo The Working Committee assures the Zamindars that the Congress 
lM ’ ,, * , , 110 way intended to attack their legal rights, and that even 

■ought bv >n,.»nM7m, P ulKmn^J I, |v <lr 8 ir,.« that mlress should be 

f’lwnnuu. Fu . t on by ,0 uf,ual ^course to arbitration, 
that in the form .<;* 7 ,1; ! been 1o ^ le Entice of Working Committee 

arwf that 6 imdstimn^ •* vo Ul '| ee [ corp* great laxity prevails in the selection, 
khaddar and mi thn f n T* aK ( \ thr fu11 Ufp of band * s Pun and hand-woven 
Of untonrl,ability |“ bS ” T “ n u® i ky * h '; H,n,1u6 of the lule as t0 removal 
believe fni'v in the nl, s rara t beni E tn l;cn to ascertain that the candidates 

M ncv in «••! i .. Ot the 

I ■' II 

a* tl.. not 8t.ric.ly oonf rm to I ’ \Z a " Budl *"*«*«*» 

^ r " oircn 1 1• of the pledge. 

nut. to the full tile Conorc,,' c" ” °! opinion that unless Congressmen carry 
if t»-<l by til. Wot hi no t'L m»'. nn ”! , 1 I,lnn an,i ! llc rcsolut 'one from time to time 
T'edi. ifjiViv or at nil. ” ec > >t >« not possible to tclilcv.i its objects 

bn «|«®ial'lv e eonn-m'd ll ^ 0, . uUoD ' ! "ill have effect only pending the meeting, to 
Fub i"*’ toeonlirmutionhy it Th W 3“.n' 0 "T t, ' C ?. nd U, “™ fU ' r 
" 0f ibV■ after consultation n'itb Hakim A "mal Khan * meet ’ D,! a8 8 ° 0, ‘ " 

W)|fi ( Work of Congress Organisation 

nma m / m i * - l,p ' v '^u 1 proof or the fact that the 

native and chin part' J of non-violence am the integral, 

criminate acceptance *rf , , 11 Disobedience, and whereas the reported indie* 
JD*Uui;tioii* ' , *' T * Vf ^°ntfcTs in emitravr ntinn nf Hu. rntinrom 

uu0hb betn 0 H ^9hi of appreciation of tl. 


vital f art of Hal-jragialui, and 


, ALL IhbiA LOAGlili^i) COMMITTED CA 

!w iif tlie opinion of the Working Committee the delay in the attl 

- —_ ^ nnjioyial aim ip solely due to the wtak and incomplete execu. - 

pf/thc constitution of tbe Congress with a view to perfecting the inhe/tf 
M^ganw^Hon, the Working Com mil Ue ad vists all Congress organisations to be 
engaged in the following activities :— 

(1) To enlist at least one crore of members of tbe CoDgresB. 

Note: —(i) Since peace (non-violence and legitimafeness) and truth are the 
essence of the Congress creed, no person should be enlisted who docs not believe 
in non-violence and truth as indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj. The 
creed of the Congress must, therefore, be carefully explained to each person who 
is appealed to join the Congress. 

(ii) The workers should note that none who does not pay the annual subs¬ 
cription can be regarded as a qualified Congress-maD. All the old members are, 
therefore, to he advised to re-register their names. 

(2) To popularise the spinning-wheel and organise the manufacture of band- 
ppun and hand-woven khaddar. 

Note :—To this end, all workers and office-bearers should be dressed in 
khaddar, and it is Tccommended that with a view to encouraging others they 
should themselves learn hand-spinning. 

(d) To organise National Schools. 

Note. — No picketing of the Government Schools should be resorted to. 
Best rebancy should be placed upon the superiority of National Schools in all 
vital matters to command attendance. 

(1) To organise the depressed classes for a better life, to improve their social, 
mental and moial condition, to induce them to send their children to the 
National Schools and to provide for them the ordinary facilities which other 
citizens enjoy. 

Note :— Whilst, therefore, where the prejudice against the untouchables is 
pt ill strong in places, separate schools and separate wells must be maintained out 
of Congress funds, every effort should be made to draw such children to National 
Schools and to persuade the people to allow the untouchable to use the common 
wells. 

(5) To organise the temperance campaign amongst the people addicted to 
the drink habit by house-to-house visits and to rely more upon appeal to thu 
drinker in Mb home than upon picketing 

(0) To organise village and town Panchayats ,J for the private settlement 
nf al l disputes, reliance being placed solely upon tbe force of public opinion and 
tho truthfulness of “ Panchayat” decision to ensure obedience to them 

Note : — In order to avoid even the appearance of coercion, no social boycott 
should b resorted to against those who will not obey the Panehayat’s decision*. 

(7) In order to promote and emphasise unity among all classes and races arid 
mutual good-will the establishment of which is the aim of the movement of non- 
co-operation, to organise a School Service Department that will render help to 
all, irrespective of differences, in times of illness or accident. 

Note A non-co-operator whilst firmly adhering to Mh Creed will d« cm it, 
a privilege to render personal service in case of illness 0 r accident to everv 
person, whether English or Indian. ^ 

(8) To continue tbe Tiluk Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call upon every 
f ongressman or Congress sympathiser to save at least one hundredth \ art of his 
ftnrual income for the year 1.-21. Every province to send cv ( ry mont h 2fi i<r 
r^-nt of its income from the T.lak Memorial Swaraj Fund to* thi Mi~r w • 
Congress Committee. 

(9j The above resolutions shall be brought befoie the forthcoming 8e*->ion <• 
khe All-Iud-a Congress C uauiittee fur revision, if necessary. 



3*<r ’ s k. 6 a xuni uN s 

/ f]J the opinion of tbe Working Committee, a project is nect-sl 

^ finding employment for those who may give un Gov<V_ 

1_v* • fcr> cnd t, -ie Committee appoints M'jsBra Mian Mahomet 

Makom<;<l k ) .otaui, Jamnalal Bajaj and V. J. Patel to draw up a scheme for 
deration by the said Special Meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Chauri Chaura. 

in the following article written in his paper ** Young India ” 
Mahatma sandhi fully explained the new position of Congress-men 
created by the ghastly affair of Chauri Chaura. 

-rod ha9 been abundantly kind to me. He has warned me the 
third timo that there is not as yet in India that truthful and non-violent 
atmosphere which and which alone can justify mass disobedience which 
can be stall described as civil, which means gentle, truthful, humble, 
knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal and hateful. 

Ho warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agitation was 
started. Abmedabad, Viramgam and Kheda erred; Amritsar and Kasur 
erred ; I retraced my steps ; called it a Himalayan miscalculation, 
humbled myself before God and man and stopped not merely mass 
Civil Disobedience but even my own which I know was intended to 
00 civil and non-violent. The next time it was through tho events 
of Bombay that God gave a terrific warning. Ho made me eye-witness 
o the o l.Jb of tho Bombay mob on tho 17th November. Tho mob 
aciod m the interest of non-co-operation. I announced my intention 
lostop the maBB Civil Disobedience which was to be immediately 
started in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. But 
M me goui . ] am anra the r ,ation gained by the stopping. 

If ' ,ul and non violence by the suspension. 

, !h0 Merest humiliation was still to come. Madras did 

f furirh^itr h, ^i l jee( ^ 0 d it not. But God spoke clearly through 
u V i . n i , * y nf,erata nd that the constables, who were so brutally 
hanked to float!., fed given much provocation, They had even gone 

v ould mil i w ord just given by tho Inspector that' the people 
, I .. J nio osted, that when the procession had passed the 
i nr firmin' r pi' 7 Jllt f ri ® r0< ^ wit h and abused by the constables. The 
( i I* t T L ° U \\ i° r p ' .^ e mo ^ returned. The constables 
... ‘ [ \ httle ammunition they had was exhausted and they 

!i I -»*> thamt for dety. Tho mob, my informant tells me, 

1 lire to the tbann. Tho self-imprisoned constables had 

nieces «». • lu ° F ^ ba 5 , an ^ QP tbe y di 1 8,1 they were hacked to 
' • ? . the Ulft ngled romains were thrown into the raging flames. 

• .i , , c aiI,10( ^ tkat n o Non-co-operation volunteers had a hand 

f? 1 ^ at mo ^ ^ ll( ^ ri °t only the immediate 

provocation but they bad also a general knowledge of the high-handed 

jramij of the Police in that dutriot. No provocation can i ssibly 
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■ SUSPENSION OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE . h 

;lfei brutn.1 murder of men who had been rendered dofe^ 1 
Bolijlhq had virtually thrown themselvos on the mercy of tbe^~^- 
Aviren India claims to be non-violent and hopes to mount the 
L'tiTono of Liberty through non-violent means, mob-violence, oven 
in answer to grave provocation, is a bad augury. Suppose the non- 
violent disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed ; 
the Government had abdicated in favour of the victors of Bardoli : 
who would control tho unruly element that must be expected to 
perpetrate inhumanity upon duo provocation ) Non-violent attain¬ 
ment of self-Government pre-supposes non-violent control over the 
violent elements in the country. Non-violont non-co-operators can 
only succeed when they have succeeded in attaining control over the 
hooligans of India, in other words, when the latter also have learnt 
Patriotically or religiously to refrain from their violent activities at 
least while the campaign of non co operation is going on. The 
tragedy at Chauri Cbaura, therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

“ ‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and your 
rejoinder to his reply V spoke the voice of Satan. It was the 
bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. ' Surely it is cowardly to 
withdraw the next day after pompous threats to the Government 
and promises to the people of Bardoli.’ Thus Satan’s invitation 
w as to deny Truth and therefore Religion, to deny God himself. [ 
Put my doubts and troubles before the Working Committee and 
°thor associates whom I found near me. They did not all agree 
vv |th me at first, Some of them probably do not even now agree 
w ith me. But never has a man been blessed perhaps with colleagues 
and associates so considerate and forgiving as i have. They under¬ 
stood my difficulty and patiently followed my argument Tho result 
before the public in the shape of the resolutions of tho Working 
Committee. The drastic reversal of practically the whole of tho 
a ggressive programme may be politically unsound and unwise, but 
thore is no doubt that it is religiously sound and I venturo to assure 
doubters that the country will havo gained by my humiliation 
a, Jd confession of error. 

“ Tho only virtues I want to claim are Truth 0 J non-violence. 

1 lay no claims to super human powers. I want rr.ne. I wear the 
Ra me corruptible flesh that the weakest of my \eilow beings wear 
jV'd am, therefore, as liablo to err as any. Ts.y services have nunj 
’citations, but God has up to now blessed ihem in spite of the im¬ 
perfections. For, confession of error is Lko a broom that swoeps 
?' Vu y dirt and leaves tho surface cleaner than before. I fool stronger 
m y confession. And tho cause must prosper for the retracing, 
‘‘ever hi\a man reached his destination by persistence in deviation 
the straight path. 




M. GANDIil ON 

Ij jhas been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect 
\% danger, it is arguod, only if Bardoli js weak enoug 
AW^ycd by Cbauri Chaura and is betrayed into violence. I have no 
doubt whatsoever on that account. The people of Bardoli are in ray 
opinion the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck on 
the map of India. Its efforts cannot succeed unless there is perfect 
co operation from the other parts. Bardoli’s disobedience will be 
civil only when the other parts of India remain non-violent. Just 
as the addition of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit 
as food, so will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable by tho 
addition of t.he deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. The latter re¬ 
presents India as much as Bardoli. 


Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. I have 
never imagined that there has been no violence, mental or physical, 
in the places where repression is going on. Only I have believed, 
and tho pages of ' Young India ” amply prove, that the repression 
is out of all proportion to the insignificant popular violence in the 
areas of repression, The determined holding of meetings in prohi¬ 
bited areas I do not call violence, L'he violence I am referring to is 
the throwing of brick-bats, or intimidation and coercion practised 
in stray cases. As a matter of fact in civil disobedience there should 
be no excitement. Civil Disobedience is a preparation for mute 
suffering. Its effect is marvellous though unperceived and gentle. 
But I regarded certain amount of excitement as inevitable, certain 
amount of unintended vi ole nee even pardonable, i.e., I did not con¬ 
sider Civil Disobedience impossible in somewhat, imperfect conditions. 
Under periect conditions disobedience whon civil is hardly felt. But 
the present movement is admittedly a dangerous experiment under 
fairly adverse conditions. 


The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index-finger. It 
ahowe tho way India may easily go if drastic precautions be not 
taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of non-violence, it is 
<iuite clear th.'t we must hastily retrnce our steps and re establish an 
atmosphoro of \ ace, rearrange our programme and not think of 
atnrtirg mass ivii disobedience until we are sure of peace 
1 g retained in soite of much civil disobedience being started 
and inspite of Government provocation. We must be sure of 
''‘authorised portions not starting mass civil disobedience. 

As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect and its 
instructions, are still peifunctorly carried out. We have not ostab- 
.13 cfl Congress Committees in e ^ry one of tho villages. Where we 
lave, tiny are not perfectly amenable to our instructions. We have 
n>t probably moro than one crore of embers on the roll. Wo are 



//y^^mSPENSWN OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE ^ 

|l ln _^ . miiiHlo of February ; not many have paid the fmir-H.nna Vy ig 
* .ori^ Ju ioY the current year. Volunteers aro indifferently flnrn Uftl ^ A 
they do not conform to all the conditions of their pledge. They do 
nor erven wear hand-spun and hand-wovon Kbaddar. All the 
Hindu volunteers have not yet purged themselves of the sin of un- 
touchability. All aro not free from the taint of violence. Not by 
their imprisonment are we going to win “ Swaraj/’ or serve tho holy 
cause of the “ Khilafat," or attain tho ability to stop payments to 
faithless servants. Some of us err in spite of ourselves. But some 
others among us sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps well know¬ 
ing that they are not, and do not intend to remain, non-violent. 
We are thus untruthful even as we hold the Government to be un¬ 
truthful. We dare not enter the kingdom of liberty with mere lip- 
homage to truth and non-violence. 

‘ Suspension of mass Civil Disobedience and subsidence of 
excitement aro necessary for further progress ; indeed, indispensable 
to prevent further retrogression, I hope, therefore, that by suspen¬ 
sion every Congress man or woman will not only not feel disap¬ 
pointed but ho or she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality 
and of national sin. 

Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so called defeat. 

It is hotter to be charged with cowardice and weakness than to be 
guilty of denial of our oath and sin against God. It is million times 
better to appear’’ untrue before the world than to be untrue 
to ourselves. 

' And so, for me tho suspension of mass Civil Disobedience 
and other minor activities that wo calculated to keep up excitement 
■ 3 not enough penance for my having been the instrument, howsoever 
involuntary, of brutal violence by the people at Chauri Chaura. I 
must undergo personal cleansing. I must become a fitter instrument 
ablo to register the slightest variation in the moral atmosphere about 
me, My prayers must have a much deeper truth and humility about 
Ihem than they evidonce. And for me there is nothing so helpful and 
cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necossary mental co operation, 

“I know that the mental attitude is everything. Just as a 
Prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation as of a bird, so may 
u faBt bo a mere mechanical torture of the flesh. Sucb mechanical 
contrivances are valueless for the purpose intended. Again, just 
aa a mechanical chant may result in the modulation of voice, a 
mechanical fast may result in purifying the body. Neither will 
much tho soul within. 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self expression for tho attain 

of tho spirits supremacy over the flesh, is a most powerful 
mtor in one’s evolution. After deep consideration, then foro, l 
20(a) 
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I * i Ma imposing on myself a five days’ continuous fast permittingV»e|f 
\’*\ commenced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday kiyJULj 

V-v This is the least I must do. I have taken into consideration 
The All-India Congress Committee meeting in front of me. 1 have 
in mind the anxious pain even the five days’ fast will cost many 
friends but I can no longer postpone the penance nor lessen it. 

I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The motive in 
their case will bo lacking. They are not the originators of Civil 
Dis6bedience. I am in the unhappy position of a surgeon proved 
skill-les3 to doal with an admittedly dangerous case. I must either 
abdicate or acquire greater skill. Whilst the personal penance is 
not only necessary and obligatory on me, the exemplary self-restraint 
prescribed by the Working Committee is surely sufficient penance 
for ovory one else. It is no small penance, and if sincerely carried 
out, it can become infinitely more real and better than fasting. 
What can bo richer and more fruitful than a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non-violence in thought, word and deed or the spread 
*~of that spirit ? It will be more than food for me during the week 
to observe that comrades are all silently and without idle discussion 
engaged in fulfilling the constructive programme sketched by the 
'A orbing Committee in enlisting Congress members, after making 
s \ irc that they understand the Congress Creed of truth and non* 
violence {or the attainment of Swaraj, in daily and religiously spin- 
nine for a fixed time, in introducing the wheel of prosperity and 
freedom in every home, in visiting “untouchable” homes and finding 
out ^their wants, in inducing national schools to receive “untouch¬ 
able children, in organising social service especially designed to 
find a common platform for every varioty of man and woman, and 
' ‘ ‘ ' homes which the drink curse is desolating, in 09tab- 

is jiijg real panchayats and in organising National Arbitration 
'yuu.ts. iho workers will be better engaged in these activities than 
m -asring. 1 hope, therefore, that no one will join me in fasting 

1 ir ougn false sympathy or in ignorant conception of the 
H-uitual value of fasting. 

-'ll fasting and all penance must, as far as possible, be secret, 
my fasting is both a penance and a punishment, and a punish- 
111,1 i aa to be public. It is penance for me and punishment for 
Ltmo whom I try to serve—for whom 1 love to live and would 
Jove^ to die. They have unintentionally sinned against the 
aws o ♦ i j Uongrose, though they were sympathisers, if not actually 
LonriLC od with it. Probably they hacked the constables, their 
Ct M 'i ‘y 1116 ’ 1 an d fellow-beings, with my name on their lips. The 
°| -y way ove punishes is by suffering. I cannot even wish them to 
J " irr °8tC(l, Put I would let them know that 1 would sutfer for 


■ SUSPENSION OF CtVlL DISOBEDIENCE /ll h 
ll ^ y br@jch of the Congress Creed. I would advise those wn«jw« 
' • (ihd repentant to band themselves voluntarily to the GnknJiI 

I ffltj/fcunishment and malce a clean confession. I hope that the 

wofkefs in tho Gorakhpur District will leave no stone unturned to 
find out the evil-doers and urge them to deliver themselves into 
custody. But whether the murderers accept my advice or not, I 
would like them to know that they havo seriously interfered with 
1 Swaraj operations, that in being the cause of postponement of the 
movement in Bardoli they have injured the very cause they pro¬ 
bably intended to serve. I would like them to know too that this 
movement is not a cloak or a preparation for violence. I would at 
any rate suffer every humiliation, every torture, absolute ostracism 
and doath itself to prevent tho movement from becoming violent 
or a precursor of violence. 

I make my penance public also because I am now denying 
myself tho opportunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. Tho 
immediate issue has again shifted. IVe can no longer press for the 
Withdrawal of notifications or discharge of prisoners. They and we must 
suffer for the crime of Chauri Chaura. The incident proves, whether 
wo wish it or not, the unity of lifo. All, including even the 
administrators, must suffor. Chauri Chaura must stiffen the Gov¬ 
ernment, must still further corrupt the police and tho reprisals that 
"’ill follow muBt further demoralise the people. The suspension 
a nd tho penance will take us back to the position we occupied before 
the tragedy. By strict discipline and purification we regain the 
moral confidence roquired for demanding the withdrawal of notifica¬ 
tions and the discharge of prisoners. 

If wo learn the full lesson of tho tragedy, wo can turn the 
curso into a blessing. By becoming truthful and non-violent, both 
in spirit and in deed, and by making the Swadeshi, that’is, the 
Kbaddur ’ programme complete, we can establish full “ Swaraj” 
and redress tho Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs without a einglo 
Person having to offer Civil Disobedience.” 

I It remains now only to relate the tale of the complete di scorn- 
, turo of the Mahatma. It is not proposed hero to give in detail 
f ' e current of political affairs in the country of this period as it will 
l fc rm fc be subject ma^tor of the next issue of this .Register. Suffi *0 
to say that Chauri Chaura broke down Gandhi und with him 
Joke down all the religious enthusiasm which for a year had 
mated the thousands of self-less workers of tho National Coni; rasa 
i v . Kbiiafa\ League, and which had served to infuse a great 
‘mit of self-abnegation and self-purification in ?lm leaden ox 
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- IlM ? iuli proletariate. Gradually the Guntur “ No—Tax” cMfciil 
^h^as mafcing hea d for a wholesale civil dJbedieCT 
„„ St,?’ %T® . CIVl1 dls °bedieiice, courting arrests, volunteer pro- 

On IK, r < k ?^ S 7~. t ' il tbe array of flamboyant non-co-operation, 
y o- tbeir high spirit. And in high quarters responsible 
lu c a,ld P° Ilticiaus set themselves to a cool and calculated 

blow’ tn \T a8 J° b ?' V t0 ci . roumv0Ilfc and deal the final knock-out 
to the nationalist aspirations of the country, 

The All-India Congress Committee, 

discus °th?R bl ^ V- 8 re P resentatives of the people to consider and 
^0 Bardoh resoJution on suspension of civil disobediences 
held i n- tb<) A ‘J nd ' a Congress Committee was arranged to bo 

K llaVat ct^t 1 ' 6 2Uh , FBbrUary 1 ? 22 ' A meeti ^ of the Centra 
tvnnaiat Committee was also arranged at the same place. 

ri ^.ccordingly a large number of the members of tho All-India 

Congress Committee met at Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house in Delhi 

n Fobruary 24th. Ihe meeting was private, as, owing to tho 

application of the Seditious Meetings Act in Delhi since November 

„ ;'i 110 Public meetings could be held. Since the morning the 

the Waking Committee held informal conferences with 

to enabler 8 "T'" 8 "7 bad arrived from tho Provinces so as 

resolul o, l: T 0 , a 8atl ( sfact0 ^ deohlon as to the terms of the 

been eft 0 i T , ? h ° A i M ", dfB Conlmitt( ' e which had 

Although ^"‘r tb0 decision of its oxocu tivo. 

followers tC " ° P "T rt, “ calr ' ed *roat weight among his 

crux of the n f l®, 9,ell * nt was in rovolt against him. Tho 

both defensive amTacr^r ‘ *’ ri ^ ommitteo Wfl * Civ il Disobedience, 

the total abandonmof; 7 0, Tber6 W3S eveM !l 6ma,i P a rty for 

between tho immediate foil non ' < '°'°P® ratl °r ) ; Tho real conflict lay 

Bengal, the Punjab and mJ, 3 01 £, andhl and the leaders from 

the suspension and urged immnrP^' Tl6 ' aU - er 8tron 8 ,y condemned 

Disobedience and resort to ‘'J ,at ° n r . e8 “ m 1 p ‘ ,0 1 n o{ defensive Civil 

uture as originally contemplated* 38 C ‘ V1 ‘ Dleobcdienco in tho ncar 

February, (uJd^had^ 9 0n ^ re . ss Committee met next day, tho 25th 
by M (bmrlii on ^ fitting. The main resolution was moved 

while confirming a 'tlm K R 0,K i e i- V V*' V ' J ' PatoL Tb ® rosolutioi b 
activities, again -i, of Ba f do 1 d ® cls , lon suspending certain Congress 
with the eLntiofrv, pra ®. t,c ?' lly a11 the important activities 
ftmtoti. A I.-.- 1 „„?w , *, U C - i: : ' 1 “OCWlUmi I a..<l ..It 

tb«aiajority (r »f •nwi'W.Ui *° the motion was mad#, 

rmomtiga watch M Gandhi moved on l;half of 




^m 00 ^ 68 Working Committee. 
" '* is given below :— 


MEETING AT DELHI 

The text of the 
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The Delhi Resolution 

t ona T Dafs!>d I hv a |h CO w ^C l a • Co^ i^ nittee, haTing carcful| y considered the rasnln. 

, °, 9 pas9 ?,. by tbc Working Committee at its meeting held at Bardoli on the 
l .th and uth, ms;., confirms the said resolutions, and fu«her resolves that im 
lvidual Civil Disobedience, whether of a defensive or aggressive character, ma v 
)e commenced in respect 0 [ particular places or particular laws at the instance 
J ... upon Pej^'ssjon being granted therefor, by the respective Provincial 
tommitteea, provided that such Civil Disobedience shall not be permitted unless 

ai< i, down by the Con £ re8S or tbe All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee or the Working Committee arc strictly fulfilled. 

Reports having been received from various quarters that picketing regard- 
• g foreign cloth is ns necessary as liquor-picketing, the All-India ConereBS 
authorises such picketing of a Bona-fide character on the same 
ms as liquor-picketing mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. 

rcaolntionR A nf I th lli w C ? ngre n Coinmifct f wiebc9 ifc t0 be understood that tiin 
cflolutionB of the Working Committee do not mean any abandonment of the 

original Congress programme of Non-co-operation or permanent abandonment of 
lass Civil Disobedience, but considers that an atmosphere of necessary mass 
non-violence can be established by the workers concentrating upon the cons- 
<-ructive programme framed by the Working Committee at Bardoli. 

The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that the Congress has 
attained considerable rucccsb in every item of Non-co-operation, and that the 
Hpint of Non-co-operation which pervades the atmoepheTe has Btiencthonod Hio 
country, and full Non-co-operation alone will lead ultimately to real fripiid 
ship and equality. uienu- 

The All-India Congress Committee hold Civil Disobedience to be the right 
and duty of the people to be exercised and performed whenever the State onnosoH 
the declared will of the people. opposes 

Explanation 

Note—I ndividual Civil Disobedience as defined in the resnlnH™ i 
(hence of orders or laws bv a single individual or an ascertain i ‘ ' i 0Uc 
group of individuals. Therefore, a prohibited public mcetim? *»„.?* aumbcr . or 
18 related by tickets and to which no unauthorised admission ’ „! «» ssion 
instance of individual rivd Disobedience, whereas a prohibited n 
the general public is admitted without any restriction is an ° 

Civil Disobedience. Such Civil Disobedience is defr usive" whnn , 

public meeting is held or for conducting a normal activity. aUJu.ueh / fl? 
eeult in arrests. It would be aggressive, if it is held y - - , 

otivity, but merely for (he purpose of courting arrest and imprisonment n ° rQlal 

T . he ^bate revealed that the views put forward by Pundit 
Malaviya to merely confirm the Bardoli resolution and the opinion 
is aban ^onmenfc of civil disobcdieuco and non-co operation found no 
ro 'port m any quarter of the house. 

lhe main fight centred round two proposals: ono of tbn 

tn Q1 vra3tl j a and the oth <*r of the Bengal delegates. The former 

be w led a commit b * of er : uiry into the working of the Non co 
. ion programme with a v» w to over haul it, if necessary. Tb > 
fiHi r.uqnbers urged that 1\ winds! Cowmittues be author 1 to 


l 
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j™anejiyi defensive civil disobedience if only they could ^ 

. Vg^pe r.pessary atmosphere of non-violence and if the moans 

pr6; peaceful, legitimate and moral, They pointed out that other 
restrictions regarding khaddar , untouchability, etc., though necessary, 
need not be made an indispensable condition for fitting them to 
launch upon a campaign of disobedience. Both the parties made 
strong and forceful representations of their views, which when put 

to ttiu house found a large majority against them, 

iho resolution as finally drafted did not represent the Mahatma’s 
personal views which were to stick to the Bardoli decision. But the 
‘J fc he extreme section, specially in view of the utterance of 
0 ~omo Member of the Govt, of India in the Assembly where only 
two days before he had exhibited a querulous and threatening dis¬ 
position even against the Bardoli resolution, prevailed, and the 
Mahatma had to yield. He was moved further to make the Delhi 
amendments by the appeal of the ten thousand and odd volunteers 
held in prison for whom the provincial leaders made visibly agitated 
and moving appeals. Before this Gandhi surrendered, But once 
away from tho talk and noise of the big Committee whore he had to 
iace fathers, brothers, mothers and sisters of the sufferers, the 
1 atm* saw through the slip of weakness at Delhi and issued from 
i>( ^auntumof his Ashram at Abmedabad injunctions not to take 
nsobedience seriously. His writings on the Delhi resolution is 
the Con' i* ll * ^°^ 0w how he differed from the majority in 


M. Gandhi on the Delhi Resolution 

in ennaft 11 eSBl0n * )a3 ^ India Congress Committee was 

rilll .t, ,, ^ 0c ’ 8 more memorable than the Congress. There is so 

l w fto tn 0 qnv° rr< !?i- o! violence ‘ both conscious and unconscious, that 
IlvLw? ^ Jdht0 r all y Praying for a discerns defeat. I have 
n a minority. The reador does not know that in tiouth 
^n. ‘ Br od " ; Uj Practical unanimity, reached a minority of sixty- 

i i ,? V0L1 SIX teen, and went up again, to a huge majority, Tho 

hi 1 , 16 s °bd work was done in the wilderness of minority, 
i . n ? w the only thing that the Government dread is this 

ftjonty ] seem to command. They little know that f dread it 
more than they. I have become literally sick of the adoration 
e unf oinking multitude. I would feel certain of my ground, if * 

• j* SJUt u P° n by them. Then there would be no need for confession 9 
ima ayau and other miscalculations, no retracing, no rearranging, !fc 
t But it was not to be, e> 

, A warned mo against exploiting my dictatorship. ' 

1 ' 6 kDOW0 Ihaf* I had never once mod it, if only because the ]&?r.l 
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pccjupn 1 fiq,d not yet arisen for its use. The ‘dictatorship’ 

oirly when the ordinary Congress machinery is rcndhrfil 
unworkable by the Government. 

,, < ^ a r from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting my 
dictatorship’’, I have begun to wonder if I am not unconsciously 
allowing myself to be ‘exploited,’ 1 confess that I have a dread of 
it such as I novor had before. My only safety lies in my shameless¬ 
ness, I ht\vo warned my friends nf the Committee that I nm incnr 
rigiblo. 1 shall continue to confess blunders ouch time tho pooplo 

commit them. The only tyrant 1 accept in this world is the ‘still small 
voice’ within. And even though I have to face the prospect of a 
minority of one, I humbly believe I have the courage to be in such 
a hopeless minority. That to me is the only truthful position. 

“But I am a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man to day. I see 
that our non-violence is skin deep. Wo aro burning with indigna¬ 
tion. The Government is foeding it by its insensate acts. It 
seems almost as if the Government wants to see this land covered 
with murder, arson and rapine, in order to be able once more to 
claim exclusive ability to put them down. 

“This non-violence therefore seems to be due merely to our 
helplessness. It almost appears as if we are nursing in our bosoms 
the desire to take revenge the first time we get the opportunity. 

“Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this seeming 
forced non-violence of the weak? Is it not a futile experiment I 
a m conducting? What if, when tho fury bursts, not a man, woman 
or child i8 safe and every man’s hand is raised against his follow¬ 
ing ? Oh 1 of what avail is it then if I fast myself to death in 
the event of such a catastrophe coming to pass ? 

What is the alternative? To lie and say that what 1 know 
to be evil is good ? To say that true and voluntary co-operation 
will come out of forced co-operation is to say that light will result 
from darkness, 

‘ Co-operation with the Government is as much a weakness 
a nd a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

“The difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence, with the 
growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence is morcly 
superficial, I must continually make mistake and retrace, oven us a 
tnan wading his way through a tractleas foroat must continually stop, 
retrace, stumble, be hurt and even bleed. 

“1 was prepared for a certain amount of depression, disappoint¬ 
ment and resentment, but 1 confess 1 was totally unprepared for 
*he hurricano of opposition. It became clear to mo that the 
Workers were in no mood to do any serious work of construction, 
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constructive programme lent no enchantment. 


aTrel or m association. They could not wrest 



They wBQ^rttt 

^ , . - - -_ _ _ power frcfc m/JU-i 

N^43Q^e!rhmenfc by such humdrum reform work. They wanted to 
deliver ‘non-violent’ blows ! All this appeared so thoroughly unreal ! 
They would not stop to think that even if they could defeat the 
Government by a childish display of rage, they could not conduct the 
Government of the country for a single day without serious and 
laborious organisation and construction. 

“We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would say, in a 
false issue. It is not any imprisonment that will lead to Swaraj. 
It is not every disobedience that will fire us with the spirit of 
obedience and discipline. Jails are no gateway to liberty for the 
confirmed criminal. They are temples of liberty only for those who 
are innocence personified. The execution of Socrates made immor¬ 
tality a living reality for us,—not so the execution of countless 
murdererB. There is no warrant for supposing that we can steal 
Swaraj by the imprisonment of thousands of nominally non-violent 
men with hatred, ill-will and violence raging in their breasts. 

It would be otherwise if we were fighting with arms, giving 
and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment of those who may 
be caught intimidating, assaulting and murdering will certainly 
embarrass the Government, and when they are tried, they would 
us elaewhnro yield. But such is not our fight to-day. Let us bo 
ruthful. If it is through ‘show of force’ that we wish to gain 
Swaraj, lot us drop non-violence and oiler such violence as we may. 
Jt would bo a manly, honest and sober attitudo, an attitude tho 
woik. bb been ueod to for ages past. No one can then accuse us 
of the terrible charge of hypocrisy. 

But the majority will not listen to me. Inspite of all my 
warnings anr! passionate plea for rejecting my resolution if thoy 
‘‘ not ,e ,evo ,n n o n -violonce as indispensable for the attain¬ 
ment of our gaol, they accepted it without a single material change. 

wou d ask them therefore to realise their responsibility. They are 
now bound not to rush to civil disobedience but to settle down to tho 
»] tet work of construction. I would urge them to be indifferent to 
'' r clamour ior immediate action. The immediate action is not court' 

* o imprisonment, nor even free epeech and free association or free 
’ )fi n, ut self.purification, introspection, quiet organisation. We have 

• * 1 ‘ 00t If we do not take care, we are likely to bo drowned 

Q waters whoso depth we do not know. 

ru D0 ? 86 ^ hinkin fi of the Prisoners. When I heard of 
t«nf 1 for tbo moment I sacrificed them as the first penl- 

t.af act I boy have gone tj jail to ho released only by the 
utrongth of tho peoplo ; indoor] tho hope was that the Swaraj 
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•me]n|/a first act would be to opjn the prison-gates. Go^ 



; Q ^?d 'otherwise. We who are outside have tried and 
>rhe prisbhors can now only gain by serving the full term of their 
imprisonment. If chore are any who went under false pretences, 
or under any misapprehension or understanding of the movement, 
can come out by petitioning. Tuo movement will be all the strong¬ 
er for the purging. The stoutest hearts will rojoice in the oppor¬ 
tunity of unexpectedly greater suliering. Though thousands of 
Russians have ‘rotted’ in the Russian prisons for years and years, 
that unhappy people are not yet free. Liberty is a jilt most difficult 
to woo and please. We have shown the power of suffering. But 
We have not suffered enough. It the people in general keep pa 9 sive- 
y uon-violent, and if only a few are actively, honestly and know- 
! n gly non-violent in intent, word and deod, wo can reach the goal 
1,1 the quickest time with the least suffering. But we shall indefi- 
uitely postpone the attainment, if wo send to prison men who har¬ 
bour violence in their breasts. 

Therefore the duty of the majority in their respective pro- 
V1 nces is to face taunts, insults, arid, if need be, depletion in their 
r ^uks but determined to pursue their goal without swerving an 
1 u °b. The authorities mistaking our suspension for weakness may 
resort to still greater oppression. We should submit to it. We 
should oven abandon doiensive civil disobedience and concentrate 
ull our energy on the tasteless but health-giving economic and social 
reform. We should bend down on our knees and assure the mode¬ 
rates that they need fear no harm from us. We should assure the 
^amindars that wo have no ill-will against them. 

‘The average Englishman is haughty, he does not understand 
he considers himself to be a superior being. He thinks that he is 
horn to rule us. He rolie9 upon his forts or his gun to protect himself. 

despises us. He wants to compel co-operatiou, i, e, slavery. Even 
him we have to conquer, not by bonding the knee, but remaining aloof 
,r om him, hut at the same time not hating him nor hurting him. It 
18 cowardly to molest him. If wo simply refuse to regard ourselves 
118 bis slaves and to pay homage to him, wo have done our duty. A 
^ouse can only shun the cat. Ho cannot treat with her still she has 
led the points of her claws and teeth. At the same time wo must 
b oow every attention to those few Englishmen who are trying to cure 
thomselvos and fellow-Englishmen of the disease of race-superiority. 

The minority has different ideals. It does not believe in the 
Programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them to form a new 
Party and a new organisation 1 They will then truly educate the 
country. I hose who do not believe in the creed should surely retire 
r ° Tn tho Congress. Even a national organisation must have a croud. 
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tyr Instance, who doos not believe in Swaraj, has no plfcS 
pojijgrass. I submit that even so has one who does not bii 
m ^peaceful and legitimate moans’ no place in the Congross. A 
Congressman may not believe in non-co-operation and still remain 
in it, but he cannot believe iu violence and untruth and still bo a 
Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when I found opposi¬ 
tion to the note in the resolution about the creed, and still more 
when found opposition to my paraphrase of the two adjectives 
peaceful' and ‘legitimate’ into 'non violent’ and ‘truthful’ respec¬ 
tively. 1 had reasons for the paraphrase. I was seriously told 
that the creed did not insist upon non violence and truth as the 
indispensable means for the attainment of Swaraj, I agreed to 
remove the paraphrase in order to avoid a painful discussion but 
1 felt that truth was stabbed. 

1 am sure that those who raised this opposition are as patriotic 
as I claim to be ; they are as eager for Swaraj as every other Congress¬ 
man. But I do say that the patriotic spirit demands their loyal and 
strict adherence to non violence and truth and that if they do not 
fn-lieve in them they should retire from the Congress organisation. 

Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be sharply defined 
anti to work independently of one another ? That then which is most 
popular will win the day. If we are going *o evolve the real spirit of 
democracy, w 0 shall not do so by obstruction but by abstention. 

, session of the All-India Congress Committee was a forci- 
j i emonstration of the fact that we are retarding the country’s 
prugt &8 toward* Swaraj and not the Government. Every mistake of 
.o overrunent helps. Every neglect of duty on our part hinders. 
»jr . , i Advice to Provincial Committees 

i j*' t ua ciear what I would like the Provincial organisations 
must not for the present disobey the Government 
a8 , V possible. They must not, before they 

i r it i ie,r hoarta, take forward action but bring about an 
lias j Ca * in arrnos Phere. No imprisonment courted in anger 

is al n th Yr / ,IJ ■ nn ^’ I agree with the Mussalman view which 
of it in •“ Wlf ? U v,ew ^ere 's no imprisonment- for the sake 
or country l ; 0,l “ ente to be useful have to be courted for religion 
anger or ; i 7 m ° n an(1 wom0n clafi in khaddar and without 

and wornHn° !k° e ! i! ^, 0 j r hearts. If tbo provinces have no such men 
Hen ' r ^ 8 50U ^ ,l0 ^ embark on civil disobedience at all. 

It will Jl.Hu 18 the con9fcruct ive programme has been framed. 
Win nmko 'SnH , CfJm Wil1 our organising spirit, it 

our hlood wf 'YTt: ,t; W,U render us fit for Swar °j- 't will cool 
i -i'fi kirknf) 1 * bo spilt upon, laughed at, sworn at, may bo 

und cursod, ,, c must put up with it all in as much as 
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! 36 i wSiave ^harboured auger in our breasts even though we ha* 

\ sH&r,tW pledge of non-violence. I must frankly state that! 

wo ortti retrieve our stops deliberately, cultivate non-violonce and 
mariuiacturo hhaddar, we cannot ronder effective help to the Khi- 
lafat, wo can not got rodross of the Punjab wrong, nor can we attain 
Swaraj. My leadership is perfectly useless if I cannot convince co- 
workers and the public of the absolute and immediate necessity of 
vigorously prosecuting the constructive programme. 

“We must know whether we can get a croro of men and women 
in all India who believe in the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful, i.e., 
non-violent and legitimate, i. e., truthful means. 

“We must get money for the prosecution of Swadeshi and wo 
will know how many people there are in India who are willing 
honestly to pay one rupee out of every hundred of their past year’s 
income to the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. This subscription the 


Committee expects from Congressmen and sympathisers. 

“ We must spend money like water in introducing the spinning- 
wheel in every home, in the manufacture and distribution of hhaddar 
whenever required. 

“ Surely we have long neglected the untouchable 3 brother. He 
has slavod for us too long. We must now servo him. 

“ Our liquor-picketing ha9 done some good but not substantial, 
Not till we pierce tho home of the drunkard shall we make any rod 
advance. We must know why ho drinks ; what we can substitute 
for it 1 We must have a census of all the dunkards of India. 

“ Social service department has been looked at with the utmost 
contempt. Jf tho non-co-operation movement is not malicious, that 
1 department is a necessity. We want to render alike to friend and 
f oo service in times of distress. We aro thereby able to keep our 
1 olations sweet with all in spite of our political aloofness. 


Laughing at it ! 


“ Social service and temperance reform were laughed at as part 
of the struggle for Swaraj. It was a painful exhibition of ignorance 
of the essentials of Swaraj. I claim that human mind or human 
society is not divided into water-tight compartments called social, 
polit, cal and religious. All act and react upon one another. What 
is mor tho vast majority of Hindus and Mussulmans have joined the 
struggle believing it to be religious. The masses have come in be¬ 
cause th ey want to save the Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the 
MuBsahn.au of the hope of helping the Khilafat and ho will shun tho 
Congress ; tell tho Hindu he cannot save the cow if he joins tho 
Congress, he will to a man leave it. To laugh at moral Tcform and 
social service is to laugh at Svaraj, the Khilafat, and tho Punjab. 
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E ljvi^i the organisation of schools was laughed at. Let 

it m^ans. We have demolished the prestige of Govt, scbo^m. 

' was perhaps necessary in 1920 to do the picketing and certainly 
fm+bo mind the boys being neglected, but it would be criminal any 
longer to picket Govt, schools or to neglect National institutions’. 
\Ve can now only draw more boys and girls by putting existing 
National. schools on a better footing. They have the advantage of 
being in institutions where they breathe free air and where they are 
not shadowed. But the advantage of scientific training in carding, 
hand spinning and hand-weaving, and of having intellectual training 
in keeping with the requirements of the country must be added. 
v\ e shall show by successful experiments the superiority of training 
m National schools and colleges. 

Even the Panchayats came to for ridicule. Little did the 
critics realise that the tnassos in many parts of India had ceased to 
insort to law courts. If we do not organise honest Pa 7 ickayats, they 
will certainly go back to the existing law-courts. 

Nor is a single step devoid of vast political results. Adequate 
manufacture and universal use of Khaddar means a permanent 
oycott of foreign cloth and automatic distribution of sixty crorea 
ru I )ees annually among the poor people. Permanent disappear* 
ai i n o» the drink and the opium evils mean an annual saving of 
. ore ® 0 Hie people and a diminution of that revenue for the Govt. 
flmiorflT U i *° r t ^ 10 untouc hable9 means the addition to the 

r ~ n i f I r tl 01 6 ^ x crores of men and women who will for-ever be 

J J '/l: 10 °ngros8.. Social Service department if it becomes a 

* uerato’r ( ^ 8trained relations that exist to*day among 

work the full or ^ nf ^ an or English) and non co operators. To 

111 t? p T animo> therdor0j ie t0 achieve a!1 we 

lity of effect,,i civ 1 postpone all possibi-. 


1 he Arrest of the Mahatma. 

camp— though A, V distinctly visible a split in the Congress 

camouflage of words ’\ W ‘? k6pt hidd °" u lder a 

non co oporat’oii .dt™ ®J vaml S1,ra(]dhaua '>'i "’ho wanted t.o drop 

Malaviya „h 0 tried h I d ' d D °t attend ,ho Delhi n " 3 « t ir g. Pt. 

resolution wa» D „ t t^ded Ih ' *®. kee ’’ f to , the e >’ irit ° f the ^nloP 
•• leeUed - Ibo Aligarh students passed a flamboyant 
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| condemning the suspension of civil disobedience. Whir 

\ n ? revolt from Gandbi’s leadership cropped up. AndJjGj 

noV saw its chance. There was about this time in India, especially 
m the" United Provinces, a strong under current of lawlessness. 

There was a very wide-spread strike over the East Indian Railway_ 

and daily it was threatening to break out into lawlessness. The 
Aika movement, ostensibly to' preserve the rights of the villagemen 
Against the oppressions of the Zamindars, started in the U. P.. was 
the cause of a panic. The Bhils in Rajputana were in militant 
unrest. In Assam a tragedy happened in Kanarighat where a mob 
repeated the mistakes of Amritsar in 1019, and instead of quietly 
s, Uing down to a fusillade of 6re attacked the police and paid the 
Usual penalty. Clearly, Gandhi was unable to stem the tide of 
unrest. His great name failed to bring quiet and non-violence. 

J he upper classes were in terror. On all sides in European quarters 
the cry was raised : “Arrest the Man.” In England this was very 
insistent. On February 23rd Sir AVilliam Vincent said in the 
Legislative Assembly that Government had not changed its attitude 
towards the Congress, even after the Bardoli resolution. On Feb. 
^8th, Sir Robert Watson-Smyth talked of hitting back : “bit back 
hard”, ho said (see pode) in the Bongal Chamber. On Feb. 14th 
there was the great debate in Parliament when the M. P.’s wanted 
the application of more force and repression in India. Mr. Montagu 
w as the subject of intense vituperation. A vote of censure on him 
Wfts moved. Mr. Churchill was almost openly against bis cabinet 
colleague the Secretary of State for India. Even the Prime Minister 
gave warning to those who wanted further change in India. Matters 
uow took a dramatic turn. 

So long as the riotous multitude frenzied into unrest by the 
accumulated tortures of year* was hushed into non-violence) by the 
uiagic name of Gandhi, Government lay quiet j but asBOon as the 
r cpentant Mahatma was left in the lurch by the querrulous mob of 
second-rate non-co-operators, utterly incapable of understanding 
J- ue elementary principle of self-control,—and, it miu .« rcracm _ 
nered that by this time all the beBt and the truest of Gandbi’s 
followers were in jAil—Govt, saw its chance and pounced upon him. 
Govt, could not now do otherwise than U.ke charge of Gandhi as 
p c, re was fierce internal dissensions in the N-C-0 camp. As says 
I rofessor Rushbrook Williams, the publicity officer of the Govt 
°f India :— 

This s>ep bad long been contemplated, but had been postponed 
rom time to time for various reasons. In the firsi place ,there was 
a natural reluctance to incarcerate a man who, however mistaken 
Bngbt be his activities, was by all widely respected and by millions 
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a saint. Moreover, be bad consistently proacli 
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gospel -Of non-violence, and done all that he could to restrain^tlTe ~ 
impatient of his followers from embarking upon forciblo 
methods. It was further impossible to ignore the fact that until 
a substantial body of Indian opinion was prepared to support mea- 
sures against Mr, Gandhi’s person : and until the popular belief in 
his divine inspiration had been weakened by the efflux of time* 
there was reason to fear that his arrest would have been attended 
with bloody outbreaks in numerous places, by the intensification of 
racial bitterness, and by the creation of conditions in which the 
now constitution would have little or no chanco of success. That 
the arrest, being well-timed, passed of peacefully, ahould not mislead 
the reader into thinking that it could have been effected with equal 
absence of popular excitement at an earlier period. It came when 
Mr. Gandhi’s political reputation, for reasons already outlined, was 
at its nadir; when the enthusiasm of bis followers had reached the 
lowest ebb; when the public mind of India was engrossed with 


other issues.” 

Ostensibly on the ground of publishing the Government of India 
despatch urging consideration of Moslem demands, but really as a 
matter of inaugurating a new policy, Mr. Montagu was thrown over 
by the Cabinet on March 9tb. (see Vol. II), and Mahatma Gandhi 
was arrested on March 10th. From some days before there were per- 
s.stent rumours of the coming arrest in anticipation of which the 
Mahatma wrote the following article in his paper 'Young India ” :— 


M. Gandhi on “If 1 Am Arrested” 

1 hf' rumour has been revived that ray arrest is imminent. It ia baid to be 
regarded M a mistake by some officials that I was not arrested when 1 was to 
be, i. c. ( on the 11th or 1:2th of February and that the Bardoli decision ought 
not to have >■. eu allowed to affect the Government's programme. It is said, too 
that it , 0 now no longer possible tor the Government to withstand the ever-rising 
agita ion m London for my arrest and deportation. I myself cannot see how 
ine joveniraent can avoid arresting me if they want a permanent abandonment 
of civil disobedience, whether individual or muss. 

I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass civil disobedience at 
bar nli. LtcauBe that obedience would not have been civil, and if I am now 
an -tt.ng all provincial workers to suspend even individual civil disobedience, 
t jo x cause l know that any disobedience at the present stage will be not civil 
bu oiimn ul. A tranquil atmosphere iB an indispensable condition of civil dis* 
ii uii nee. Ii ia humiliating for me to discover that there is a spirit of violence 
anre.uu aD l that the Government of the United Provinces has been obliged to 
ei.list adu.iional police fot avoiding h repetition of Ohauri Chaura. I do not say 
t.i.u ail l.»j o is claimed to have happened has happened, but it is impossible to 
ignore all the test many that ia given in proof of the growing spirit of violence 
m aunt*: p.ii is of provinces In sphe of my political dillerencca with 

I uudit Hndaya isatu Kunzru, l n *jard him to hi. above wilful jurvtrbiou of 
1 • Guth. 1 consider him io be one of the most capable among public workers. 
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J£^^«wu)t| &. man to be easily carrieii away. When, therefore, be 
°P ffifo A npdn anything, it immediately arrests my attention. Maki 
m m • i fdr the colouring of ins judgment by reason of his pro-Govenww< 
Mi-tltui.b', I run unable to dismiss his report of the Chauri Chaura tragedy as 
uTrwcrrfuy Of consideration. Nor is it possible to ignore letters received from 
Zemindars and others informing me of the violent temperament and ignorant 
lawlessness m the United Frovinces. I have before me the Bareilly report 
signed by the Congress Secretary. Whilst the authorities forgot themselves, we 
Ve not, if that report is to ba believed, without fault. The volunteer procession 
was not a civil demonstration. It was insisted upon in spite of a sharp division 
°( opinion in our own ranks. Though the crowds that gathered were not 
violent, the spirit of the demonstration was undoubtedly violent. It was an 
mnputent show of force wholly unnecessary for our purpose and hardly a prelude 
civil dieob -dienet!. That the authorities could have handled the procession m 
a better spirit, that they ought not to have interfered with the Swaraj flag, that 
they ought not to have objected to the use of the Town Hall, which was town 
property, as Congress office, in view of the fact that it had been so U9cd for some 
months with the permission of the Town Council, is all very true. It is, 
therefore, as a penance that civil disobedience has been suspended. but if the 
atmosphere clears up, the people realise the full value of the adjective 11 civil »* 
at >d become in reality non-violent both in spirit and in deed, and if I find that 
the Government still do not yield to the people’s will, I shall certainly be the 
hrst person tn advocate individual <>r mass civil disobedience aa the case may be. 
There is no escape from that duty without the people wishing to surrender their 

birth-right. 


I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who arc born fighters, when they 
declaim against civil disobedience us if it wah a diabolical crime to be punished 
Vv *th exemplary severity. If they have glorified armed rebellions and resorted to 
them on due occasions, why are many of them up in arms against the very 
^dea of civil resistance ? I can understand their saying that the attainment of 
a non-violent atmosphere is a virtual impossibility in India. I do not believe 
’*•, but I can appreciate such an objection. VS hat, however, is beyond my 
comprehension is the dead-set made against the very theory of civil disobedience 
aH if it was something immoral. To expect me to give up the preaching of 
R ivil disobedience is to af'k me to give up preaching peace, which would bo 
tantamount to asking me to commit suicide. 


I hope, however, that whether the Government arrest me or whether they 
**°P« by direct or indirect means, the publication of the three journals “ Young 
India ”, " Gujrati Nava diban ”, and “Hindi Nava Jihan ”, the public will 
Remain unmoved. It is a matter of no pride or pleasure to me but one of 
humiliation that the Government refrain from arresting me for fear of an out¬ 
break of universal violence and the awful slaughter that any such out-br»ak must 
involve. It would be a sad commentary upon my preaching of, and upon the 
1 (ingress and Khilafat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration was to be a 
for a storm all over the country. Surely, it would be a demonstration of 
India’s unreadiness for a peaceful rebellion. It would be a triumph for the 
bureaucracy, and it would be almost a final proof of the correctness of the 
position taken up by the Moderate friends viz. that India can never be prepared 
lur non-vielent disobedience. I hope therefore that the Congress and Khilafat 
workers will strain every nerve and show that all the fears entertained by tbc 
Government and their supporters wore totally wrong. I promise that such act 
of self-restraint will take us many a mile toward* our triple goal. 

liierc should, therefore, be no " hart-ala ” no noisy demonstrAtione, no 
processions, | would regard observance of perfect peace on my arn-M. i. * 




THE MAHATMA ON 

*4 of/hjgh honour paid to me by my countrymen. What I woul 1 
•>* '. * i:, \a the c matructive work of the Cungress going on with clocl^v 

an< i the apml of the Puujiib Express. I would Jove to a«e people, 
^wbeTr^ve hitherto kept back voluntarily discarding all their foreign cloth anil 
making a buutire of it. Lit them tultil the whole of the constructive programme 
framed at iiardoli and they will not only release me and other prisoners but they 
will also inaugurate Swaraj and secure redress of the Khilatat and the Punjab 
wrongs. Let them remember the four pillars of Swaraj—Non-violence, Hindu- 
Moslem-Sikh-Parsi-Lbridtiau-Jew unity, total removal of untuuchability, and 
manufacture of band-spun and naud-woveu “ Khaddar ” completely displacing 
foreign cloth. 

“ I do not know that my removal from their midst will not be a beuelit to 
^tbe people. In the first instance, the superstition about the possession of super¬ 
natural powers by me will be demolished. laecondJy, the belief that people bad 
accepted the nun-co-operatiou programme only uuder my in r l tic nee and that 
they had ho independent faith in it will be disproved. Thirdly, our capacity 
for Swaraj will be proved by our ability to conduct our activities inapite of the 
withdrawal, even of the originator of the current programme. Fourthly and 
selfishly, it will give me a quiet an 1 physical rest which perhaps l deserve.” 


The Story of the Arrest 

The following account of the arrest is given by Sj. Benarai 
Dos Chaturvedi ot the Satyagraha Ashram.— 

“The air in the Ashram had been thick lor the last five days 
with the rumour about the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 

As usual we had our evening prayers together with Mahatma 

Gandhi. When the prayer was over he ••• .. told us 

about the rumour of his arrest. He said that he was expecting it 
that very night. He advised us to go on working steadily with 
re-doubled energy after his arrest. After the prayer-time he wont 
to his room, where some people had come from the city to enquire 
whether there was any truth in the rumour of Gandhiji’s arrest. 
Notable among these were Shrimati Anusuya Bai—the popular 
worker for the mill labourers—Bbrijut Sliankerlal Banker the 
printer of the “Young India.” Mabatmaji laughed when he hoard 
of Anusuya Bai’s arrival and he said to her smilingly, “What brings 
ypu here at this hour '?” She replied that the rumour about his 
arrest had brought her there. Mahatmaji then dictated the answ¬ 
ers to some of the letters received by him. He was doing his work 
with his usual calmness. Some of tho Ashram people asked him 
c^tain questions about his arrest which he answered. Then ho 
./gave instructions to bis assistant Babu Krishna Das about the 
editing of his paper “Young India” after the arrest. 

It was nearly 10 o’clock and Mabatmaji said to all of us, 
“Now you must retire, I shall go to bed.” Maulana Hasrat Mohaui 
came lust at that time and Mabatmaji was glad to see him. 
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I j fft ‘Arareuya Bai and Shankerlal Banker started in theiiL— 

• ' Ashram. They had not gone far when they maT" 

oliPBPintMiidont of Police on the way to the Ashram in his car. He 

TfnpitSatfd Srijut Shankerlal that he should consider himself under 
arrest. Shankerlalji then returned with the Superintendent to the 
Ashram. Tne Superintendent did not enter the Ashram himself 
Dufc B0nt wor(J *0 Mahatma Gandhi through Anusuya Bai about his 
arrest. The Superintendent requested Anusuya Bai to tell Mahat- 
ma] i thafc be couId take as much time as he wanted. Mahatmaji 
was, of course, quite ready for his arrest. He took some bocks with 
aim. In the meanwhile the ladies and the girls of the Ashram came 
0 his room. He gave his advice to all and had a word for each 
1 toeui. Then he asked the ladies to sing the song which he likes 
oiost. We translate it below : 

I “He is the real Vaishnava who has in his heart a love for others. R~ 1 
•°ve is manifested in relieving the distressed. He who looks to the bricht 
•ae of a man’s nature and does not blame them, and keeps his mind tran- 
in the minds of tumults, Mother Lakshmi favours him. The man who 
1 s a “Samadarshin”, who has conquered desire, who looks upon women as 
Mother, whose tongue never utters untruth, and whose hand never touches 
he property of another, who is not bound by attachments and affections 
whose mind is dominated by “Bairagya”, whose ears enjoy the music of the 
Carrie of “Ram”, who is above avarice and is free from duplicity, in whon 
desire and anger have been extinguished—such a man should be - , - 
s hipped. The very sight of him will enable one to cross the V ' 

°t life s miseries.” ™ I,e * 9 OCean 

"It is note-worthy that during the South African struggle when 
the first batch including Mrs. Gandhi went to jail l rom the p| lo;n j x 
Ashram, this beautiful hymn of Narsih Mehta waa Bunt bv fK™ , 
fche time of their departure. 

Mahatmaji then went to the motor car of the Sundt whinh 
started under the shouts of “Siyavar Ram Chandra ki Jai” and “Bande 
, MrS - G^dhi and a few others accompanied Mahatmaji 

up to the babarmati Jail which ia only a mile from the Ashram ” 

Next day the Mahatma and Sj. Banker were placed before Mr 
«rown, the assistant Magistrate of Ahmedabad charged with on ri;’ 
1,011 for four articles in the Young India, viz 
Disaffection a Virtue 
Tampering with Loyalty 


The Puzzle & its Solution 
Shaking the Manes 

On questioned by the Magistrate M. Gandhi said :_ 

I simply wish to state that when the proper time cornea I 
Cull piead guilty so lar as disaffection towards Government i. , 
orr,ed - It is quite true that I am the Editor of Young India and 
21(a) 


Jtlfe articles 
proprie^o 
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read in my presence were written by me aMfcftne 
proprietors and publishers had permitted mo to control the 
policy of tho paper,” 

Charges were then framed and the accused were committed to 
the sessions on the 18th March 1922. 

The Sessions T rial. 


The trial opened at twelve noon, March 18th. 1922, before 
Mr. 0. N, Broomfield, District and Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad. 
Long before the hour appointed for the commencement of the trial 
the hall was full with members of tho public mostly clad in khaddar. 
Among those present inside the hall were Mr. V. J, Patel, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Sarabaladevi Choudhurani, Pandit Jawabarlal 
Nehru, Mr. T. Prakasham, Arabalal Sarabhai, Bai Anasuya and 
other Non-co-operation leaders. Police and military precautions 
were complete. While policemen were posted all round the com- 
•pound of the Court, Indian Infantry wore stationed inside the 
compound. About half a dozen European police officers were also 
in attendance. All this extravagant precaution was, however, 
unnecessary as a very perfect calmness prevailed all over the town, 
and ovoa the illiterate mill-hands of Ahmedabad, against whom 
trio precaution wa3 taken, hung their head in shame in common with 
all non-CD operators for having brought about indirectly the great 

and historic event of the day—the trial of their Mahatma by a 
British court of justice. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Banker arrived at court at 11-40 
nueompunied by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. All those inside 
the court stood up when Mahatma Gandhi entered the hall and 
rnjn lined tunding until ho was shown a seat to tho left of tho 
.Lrdge. A Pule further up, in the same row to the right of Mahatma 
Gandhi sat Mr. Banker with Pundit Malaviya on the right, while 
jxj tho left of the Mahatma sat his wife with Mrs. Naidu and Mrs. 
.:araia Devi. 

Ai 11 oO Sir 1 homa3 Strangraan, the Advocate-General, entered 
* 0 - court and exchanged nods with Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. E. C. 

1 ; . r b Remembrancer to tho Govt, of Bombay, was also present 
rn i k cuurt. Punctually at 12 O’clock the Judge took his seat. 

At the outset, the Judge pointed out that the charges as framed 
uy the Public Prosecutor contained three counts. He understood 
^ prosecution to mean that thore wefo throe distinct olTenceB, 
w 1,r *‘ “fling of the same kind and committed with the Bpace of a 
} . ir were charged and committed together. 

Iho Advocate-General agreed with the Judge. The charges 
vr * 1 : I hen read out against both accused, after which tho Judge 


1922] 1BE SESSIONS TltUL djai 

! i bxAjjy-ied-at length the provisions of Section 124 (A) and s\5^JlA 
^affection” included disloyalty or feelings of einnityJ^JX 
the word as used in the Section bad been interpreted by the High 
Court of Bombay as meaning political alienation or dis-respect. 

The Judge—Do you plead guilty or claim to be tried ? 

Mahatma Gandhi—1 plead guilty on all the charges. I observe 
that the King’s name has been omitted from the charges and, in 
ttiy opinion, very properly. 

Asked by the Judge Mr. Banker also pleaded guilty. 

The Advocate-General then pointed out that under Section 
271 Cr. P. C. the Court might convict accused on their plea or 
Proceed with the trial, He would ask the Judge to proceed with the 
c ase, firstly, bocause the charges were of a serious character, and 
secozidly, because it was highly desirable in the public interest that 
those charges should bo fully stated and publicly investigated, and 
a sentence could not be passod simply because accused had pleaded 
Suilty. He (the Judge) could not deal with the matter unless all 
the facts of the case wero laid before him. 

The Judge—l do not agree. 1 have, under the law, full discre¬ 
tion to convict the accused on their own plea, and in this particular 
case I cannot see what advantage can bo gained by going through 
the evidence that was recorded before the committing Magistrate. 
But as rogards the question that the charges should be investigated as 
fully as possible, tbo evidence that was recorded before the committing 
Magistrate — and as far aa I know nothing contrary has appeared— 
Will be the ovidonco to show that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for 
these particular articles, and in the fact of this plea it seems to me it 
Would bo futilo to record any more evidence on that point. 

As regards the question of sontenco, the Judge said that ho 
would like to hear what Mr. Gandhi wished to say. Ho did not think 
that the more recording of evidence and proceeding with the trial, 
asked for, might make any difference one way or the other. He 
therefore proposed to accept the ploa of the accused. Nothing so far 
. remained but to pass sentence, but, before that, ho would like to hear 
I what the Advocate-General had to say on the question of sentence. 
u The Advocate-General pointed out that the articles from 
Young India*’ before the committing Magistrate, and which formed 
the subject of the charges, formed merely part of a campaign to 
9 Pread disaffection oponly and systematically to render the Govern 
^Qnt impossible and to overthrow it. He then rend out 
°xtraots from the articles to show that to create disaffection 
towards the Government was the creed of non co-operators anil 
Congress and the Khilafat Committees. He aborted 
J hat they wore not the writings of an un educated or obscure 
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? n, J *^0 Gour ( fc should also consider to what the campSi 
■ v *!* ,7 Ied * ' You have had examplos before you in the _ 

' / °e said. ‘1 refer to the occurrences in Bombay, Madras 
atKi Uhaun Chaura leading to rioting and murder and involving 
Pc p e in misery and distress. It is true that in these articles you 
, that non-violence is insisted upon as an item of the campaign 
an * o. e creed. But of what value is it, Sir, to insist on non- 
- V10ience l[ incessantly you preach disaffection towards tho Govern- 
ment and hold it up as a treacherous Government, and if you openly 
and deliberately seek to instigate others to overthrow it ? Those 
are the circumstances which I would ask you to take into account 
in passing sentence. 

. , As regards Mr. Banker, his guilt is only of a lessor degree, in 
~ -0 printed the articles, but I would ask the court to impose 

a une in addition to such term of imprisonment as he deserves.” 

The Mahatma’s Statement 

. Mahatma Gandhi then made an oral statement and followed it 
with a written one, after obtaining the permission of the Court to 
remain seated (the Mahatma has heart-disease and always makes 
speeches while sitting). The Mahatma said 

Before I read this statement I would like to state that I 
en ire y endorse the learned Advocate-General’s remarks in connoc- 
n » with my humble self. I think that he was entirely fair to me 
1 have Bta tement that he has mado because it is very true, and 
lhat in '!° , r ° whafs °o v er to concoal from this Court the fact 

merit hanT 8 ^ dls , affeotlon towards the existing systom of Govern- 
General T® a most a passion with me. The learned Advocate- 

ing of disaffn('°r° Dtlr f-j U ’ e right " hon hn flay3 that my Preach- 
“Young India" n * ‘ n0t comraonce w 'th my connection with 
statement that’ I bUt u 8t lf; cotnmen . coc1 much earlier, and in the 
admit before this rJ” la to read, ir will be my painful duty to 
period stated hv rb 11 eotnmon °0d much earlier than tho 

duty with me but ^ , vooate ' Ganeral - It is the most painful 
responsibility that. , '“‘ V ° to dl8char 2 0 that duty, knowing tho 

all the blame that th T UpW ? my 8 b 0 ulders, and I wish to endorse 
shoulders in ••earned Advocate-General has thrown ou my 

occurrences and "th 101 ' Wlth the Bombay occurrences, Madras 
these thin ’ d 1L ^auri-Chaura occurrences. Thinking over 
examining mv heart ? : "u eleepln « ov6r them n 'gbt after night and 

sible for ma tn n ■. 0 com ® to the conclusion that it is impos- 

Clnuri Chaura or lh« myse f from the diabolical crimes of 

i a fair T \ reB P° nsl bility, a man having rcceiv- 

a lair share of education, having had a f ur thare of experience 
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2 (of Mds jworld, I should know the consequences of every one oNtl 
W^m.y, Vnow them. I knew that I was playing with fire. 1 r • 
.tfil^and, if I was set free, I would still do the same. I would 
be failing in my duty if I do not do so. I have felt this morning that 
1 would have failed in my duty if I do not say all that I have said 
here just now,—I wanted to avoid violence ; I want to avoid 
violence. Non-violence is, the first article of my faith. It is the 

last article of my faith. But I had to make my choice. I had 
either to submit to a system which I considered has done an irre¬ 
parable harm to my country, or incur the risk of mad fury of my 
people bursting forth when they understood the truth from my lips. 

I know that my people have sometimes gone mad. I am deeply 
sorry for it ; and I am therefore here to submit not to a light 
penalty but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I d 0 no ^ 
plead any extenuating act. I am here therefore to invite and submit 
to the highest penalty that can bo inflicted upon me for what in law 
is a deliberate crime and wbat appoars to me to be the highest duty 
of a Citizen”. Ho then read out the following statement. 

The Written Statement 

From Loyalist to Non-co-operator 

l owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the public in England, to 
placate which this prosecution is mainly taken up, that I should explain why from 
a staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an uncompromising disaffec- 
tionist and non-co-operator. To the Court, too, I should say why I plead guilty 
to the charge ol promoting disaffection towards the Government established by 
law in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in troubled weather. Hv first 
contact with the British authorities in that country was not of a hannv 
character. I discovered that, as a man and an Indian, I had no rights On the 
contrary, I discovered that I had no rights as a man becansc 1 was an Indian 
But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of Indians was an 
excrescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly g uo d j caV( . 
Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation criticising it fully where I 
hit it was faulty, but never wishing its destruction. 

Consequently, when the existence of the Empire was threatened in 1890 bv 
the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised a Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and served nt the several actions that took place f. r the relief of T.ndv- 
Hmith. Similarly, in 1 DOG, at the time of the Zulu Rcvoll. I raised a Stretcher 
Hearer party and served till the end of the rebellion. On both these occasions 
J received medals aud was even mentioned in the despatches. As f 0 r my work 
South Africa, I was given by Lord Hardinge a Raiser-i-Hind gold medal 
when the war broke out in 19H between England and Germany, I raised a 
• oluntecr Ambulance Corps in London consitting of the thou resident Indio’ s 
‘ u Loudon, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by U»e authorities to be 
| Suable. Lastly in India, when a special appeal was made at the War Con- 
f fercnce in Delhi in 1917 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, ) struggled, ut\ho coRt 
my health, to raise a corps in India aud the response was being made win - 
I the hostilities ceased aud ordure were received that no mew recruits were* \ Vun »-. , 
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i&ik In) zfll tbese tfiotta at service, I was actuated by the belief tba\ 41 




rie*yby 6uch services to gain a status of full equality in the Empircifoj 
coxmtryr; en. The first shock came in the shape of the llowlatt Act, a Jaw ae- 
X ^4i^bed to rob the people of all Teal freedom. I felt called upon to lead an inten¬ 
sive agitation againet it. Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the 
massacre of Jallianwalla Bag and culminating in crawling orders, public 
flogging and indescribable humiliations. I discovered, too, that the plighted 
word of the Prime Minister to the MuBaalmans of India regarding the integrity 
of Turkey and the Holy places of Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. 

But in spite of the foreboding and the grave warnings of friends at the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and working of the 
Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister would redeem his 
promise to the Indian Mussalmans/ that the Punjab wrongs would be healed, 
and that, the Reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they were, marked 
a new era of hope in the life of India. 


British Connection had made India Helpless. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to be 
redeemed. The Punjab crime was white-washed and most culprits went not only 
unpuuished, but remained in service and some continued to draw pensions from 
the Indian revenue and in some cases were even rewarded. I saw, too, that not 
only did the Reforms not mark a change of heart but they were only a method 
of further draining India of her wealth and of prolonging servitude. I came 
reluctantly to the conclusion that the British connection had made India more 
helpless than she ever was before, politically and economically. A disarmed 
India has no power of resistance against any aggressor if she wanted to 
engage in an armed conflict with him. So much iB this the case that some of 
our b:st nn-n consider that India must take generations before she can achieve 
the OomiuioQ Statue. She has become so poor that she haB little power of re¬ 
sistance in famine. Before the British advent India spun and wove in her 
millions of cottages, just the supplement she needed for adding to her meagre 
agricultural resources. This cottage industry, so vital for India’s existence, 
has icon ruined by incredibly heartless and inhuman processes, as described by 
English witnesses. Little do town-dwellers know how the eemi-starved masses 
of India slowly sinking to lifclcesncs?. Little do they know that their 
miser., e comfort represents the brokerage they get for the work they do for 
ireign exploiter, that the profits and the brokerage arc sucked from the 
* , i- lt . 0 realise that the Government established by law in 

M 18 caTr icd on for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, 

^ ^ 10 *'** cau explain away the evidence the skeletons in many 

p ' , L , l' r< fr'id hj tlie way-farers’ eye. I have no doubt whatsoever that both 
1 ‘ f " ' town-dwellers of India will have to answer, if there is a God 

a ovt , or ,iia crime against humanity which is perhaps un-equalled in history- 

Law—Hand-maid of Exploitation 

j, - | !C _| aw in this country has been used to Bervo the foreign exploiter. 

^ UI d * J Martial Law cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-live per cent 
"* •* convictions were wholly bad; and my experience of political casoB in 

n< ia in«l;j me Jo the conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
men v. r - totally innocent, their crime consisting in fcht. love of their country. 
i, J1 n.r mue caeca out (>f hundred, justice hiw beeu denied to Indiana as against 
■jUr-ptrUiH in the courts of India. This i■; not an exaggerated picture. It is 
H. exp, rience of almost every Indian who has had unything to do with 6uch 
In my opinion the administration of thp law - thus prostituted, cons- 
c o jiiy or unconsciously, for the btru U of the exploi^r. 


iwisr*. 
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tie grgatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian assoJL 
mvnjstration of the country do not know that they are engaged 

attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many Englis h- 

X^^tnn^^^ncinla honestly believe that they are administering one of the best 
^fryaiciWclevised in the world, and that India is making steady though slow 
progress. They do not know that a subtle but effective system of terrorism and 
an organised display of force on the one band, and the deprivation of all powers 
°f retaliation and of self-defence on the other, have emasculated the people 
and induced in them the habit of simulation. This awful habit has added to 
Hie ignorance and the self-deception of the administrators. 


Section 121 A, under which I am happily charged, is perhaps the prince 
umong the political Sections of the Indian Penal Code, designed to suppress the 
liberty of the citizen. Affection cannot be manufactured or regulated by law. 
H one has no affection for a person or a thing, one should he free to give the 
dullest expression to his disaffection, go long as he does not contemplate to 
Promote or incite to violence. But Che Section under which Mr. Banker and I 
ar e charged is one under which mere promotion of disaffection is a crime. I have 
, fi tudicd some of the cases tried under it and l know that some of the moat loved 
°f India’s patriots have been convicted under it. 1 consider it a privilege, 
I'berefure, to be charged under it. I have endeavoured to give in their briefest 
outline the reasons for my disaffection. 1 have no personal ill-will against any 
Slu gle administrator. Much lets can [ have any disaffection towards the King’s 
person. But I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a Government 
' v hich, in its totality has done more harm to India than any previous system. 

India is less manly under the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have affection for the system, 
a nd it has been a precious privilege for me to be able to write what I have 
written in the various articles tendered in evidence against me. 


Non-co-operation—the remedy 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a Bervice to India and England by 
Snowing, in Non-co-operation, the way nut of the unnatural state in which 
both are living. In my humble opinion, Non-co-operation with evil is as ranch 
‘ duty na is co-operation with good. But in the past, Non-co-operation has 
b “ en deliberately expressed in violence to the evil-doer. I am endeavouring 
alltJW fc o my country-men that violent Non-co-operation only multiplies evil 
■* a d that, as evil can only b* sustained by violence, the withdrawal of support 
* Jf evil requires complete abstention from violence. Non-violence implies volun- 
tar y submission to the penalty for Non-co-operation with evil. 

. I here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the highest penalty 
hat can be Indicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what 
tobc L the hi e he8t dut y of a cit ! zen - The only course open to 
u > the Judge and the Assessors, is either to resign your posts and thus dieeo- 
?? te yourselves from evil, if you feel that the law you are called upon to ad¬ 
minister m an evil, and that in reality l am innocent, or to inflict on mo the 
Everest penalty, if you believe that the system and the law you are assistim- 
0 administer are good for the people of this country and that any activity 
16 therefore injurious to the public. J i 


The Judgment 

The Judge, addressing Mahatma Gandhi, aaid :— 

Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task in one way onsy by plond- 
lh B 8 ll «Ity lo the charge. Nevertheless what remains, viV,, the 
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origination of a just sentence, is perhaps as difficult a 


how you can have continued 
be an inevitable consequonce, 


ttjuau odij lOiJOD, la per 

\ ^S. 9 t judge can have in this country. The law is no re%p^ m ^ A 

r»i persons. Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore the fact 
. V ou ar0 in a different category from any person I have ever 
triea, or am ever likely to have to try. Also, it would be impossible 
to ignore the fact that in the eyes of millions of your countrymen 
you an a great leader, or that even those who differ from you in 
politics, look up to you as a man of high ideals and leading a noble 
and even a saintly life, I have to deal with you in one character 
only, It is my duty to judge you as a man subject to the law, 
wno, according to bis own admission, broke the law and committed 
\, hat t an ordinary man must appear to bo a great offence against 
t o ' ate, I do not forget that you have consistently preached 
against violence, or that you have on many occasions, 1 am willing 
* eve ’ ^ one mu °h to prevent violence, But having regard to 
the nature of your political teaching and the nature of many of 
those to whom they were addressed, 
to believe that violence would not 
passes my capacity to understand. 

There are probably few people in India who do not sincerely 
Rrut that you should have made it impossible for any Govern* 
ni ! f to leave you at liberty, but it is so. I am trying to balance 
due to you against what appears to bo necessary in the 
the 510818 i°* public, and I propose in passing sentence to follow 

recedent of a case, in many respects similar to this case, that 
T , 1 i? 80nie twelve years ago,—I mean the case against Mr, 

•'gai.uar Tilak under the same eection. The sentence that 
• T J *** upon him, as it finally stood, was a sentence of simple 
I think ' ti*' ° r year8, You will not consider it unreasonable, 

sentence oft\ y ° U 8h ° Uld be cIa98ed with Mr * Tilalc— that is, a 
fthargfl, si*Ve W ak y in r *lV mp .h j? p / is ? n . m6nt 0,1 each oou!lt of tb0 

and I chnnlri ri * a * w ^ nc ^ I J eel it my duty to pass upon you, 
i Tnrii i f l ° ? ay !" doi '^ 90 - that the course of events 
vou nn nn n 'V, V raakB possible to reduce the period and release 
you, no one will be better pleased than I ” 

„ ln rt , A Ini [ lg ' ^ r ’ ^ an ^ 0 r, the JucLzo said : “You have been to 

I trr ^ UIider influence of your chief. The sentence that 
,rr pQse^ o pass upon you is simple imprisonment for six months 
c ’ o. ho first two counts, that is, simple imprisonment for one 

\ aiJ<l a ® ne °f ° ne thousand rupees or six months’ simple 
imprisonment in default.” 

Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced 
Simple Imprisonment* 


to six j r ears* 



CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 




V iceroy & the Secretary of State 


The following correspondence between the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State for India was published as a White 
Paper :— 

From the Viceroy , Home Department , to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated 9th February 192$, 

The following is a general appreciation of the situation as 
regards non-co-operation. In order to explain the situation as it 
exists, it is necessary to trace the origin of the non-co-operation 
movement and its developments. It is impossible to give within 
the scope of a telegram an adequate appreciation of the whole situa¬ 
tion, and the Government of India would have preferred, had time 
permitted, to send a considered despatch. As, however, the matter 
is one of great urgency we have done our best to give a connected 
account in the message that follows. 

I'he first manifestation of non-co-operation with Government 
as a political force took place about the beginning of 1920, The 
spirit of nationalism in this country as elsewhere had been greatly 
stimulated and intensified by the war and the pronouncements 
made as to the principles for which the Allies stood. It was intend- 
®d by the Reforms Act ol 19L9 to meet the legitimate aspirations 
of the Indian people, cand moderate and reasonable opinion was to a 
certain extent satisfied thereby. An extreme section of Indian 
politicians rejected it as inadequate, but opposition to it might not 
have assumed formidable proportions had it not been for the opera¬ 
tion of social causes, in particular,, racial feeling which had been 
engendered by the Punjab disturbances in 1919, the economic 
distress which resulted from the general rise in prices, the bitter 
resentment on the part of Muhammadans over the delay in announc¬ 
ing the terms of peace with Turkey and their apprehensions lest 
these terms should prove unfavourable to Turkey, ft was a result 
°f these causes that the doctrine of non-co-operation, which was a 
revival of Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement of 1919, begun to make 
^pid progress in 1920. 

The Beginning of N-C-O. 

In March 1920 Gandhi established close relations with Mahomed 
^li, Shaukat Ali, and other leaders of the Khilafat movement, and 
h® announced publicly that that movement had his sympathy and 
^at he would lead the non co operation movement, directed against 
22 
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j ©pyernment, if the terms of peace with Turkey did ndf4 
t0 senfiments of his Moslem fellow-subjects. He declared 
manifesto that the only remedy left open to him was non-co-oper¬ 
ation based on non-violence. There v^as no very clear announce¬ 
ment at that time of the precise form which the movement would 
take, but Gandhi defined his programme later in the year after the 
Iurkish peace terms had been published- There was to be a begin¬ 
ning of non*co operation by— 

Jl) the resignation of titles and honorary posts ; 

(2) the resignation of posts in the Civil Service of Government, 
the Police being excluded ; 

(3) the resignation of service in the Police and the Army ; 

(4) the refusal to pay taxes. 

1 resolutions passed at a special meeting of Congress held at 
Calcutta in September 1920 the following items were added to the 
programme. 

(l) withdrawal of children from educational institutions aided 
and. controlled by Government, and establishment in their placeB of 
National Schools and Colleges ; 

boycott by lawyers and litigants of British Courts and estab- 
nsnm.mt 0 f private Arbitration Courts ; 

tAftr frj re ' U . SD ^. by military, clerical and labouring classes to volun- 
^ service in Mesopotamia; 

abaten/inr 1 ^ dr , lWa l 1 candidates for election on new Councils and 
. 1 0,1 ^0 part of voters ; 

All 8 t r ^ Uftl boyco,t foreign goods, 
of service iiV,/ " ‘ n, " K WGr ° [ 0 be initiated before resignation 
were to be stTri!!? ' army * a,)d re,U8al to pay taxes, both of which 

Little enthn ' ' at stage0 of campaign, 

sections of moderatH Pm *.^ a3 roused at first by the movement ; ail 
and bis followers "j ^ 1 *' 1011 WBre op P° 8e d to it, and even by Tilak 
while Hindu n» , . Was , regarded witb some doubt and suspicion 

the more violent-*!'/'* Ura ly . Was averse from a close alliance with 
But the personnlitw - i at1 , cal ft9pecta of the Khilafat movement. 
w bo was believed ^ >, the ’ 0 f der ° f the nonc °-°P eralion movement 
peculiar attraminp* ™ ? !° lf les8 aecetic >— a character which has a 
lieutenants aspiHn, ind,ans “ the propaganda which he and his 
been caused m i carn , cd on ’ the intense irritation which had 

Peace terms rf |* ahom ® da " 8 b y tb e announcement of the Turkish 
on a large section f° partlcu,ar 1 of tho increasing economic pressure 

adherent* tnriu.ll, to *he movement.’ 1 gr °" i,,K ' ,um,,cr of 

2 ftet • j- Volunteer Movement. 

bid .lsquietmg symptoms commenced to show them- 


I 
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I ! set 4 iiij fie movement towards the end of the year 1920. A feldLncl 
• fo Itale military methods was developed in some of the Volun^^rf^j 
'\:4^6O€T^d.0ns ) which had been originally started, at any rate nominal- 
^yr^fdr^philan thro pic and social service, and the leaders of the agita¬ 
tion against Government were not slow to utilise for political purposes 
these organisations as a potent instrument of social boycott. 

This volunteer movement has presented peculiar difficulties, 
partly owing to the fact that some of the associations were in the 
Past founded in good faith, in pursuance of some form of social 
ae rvice and have, in fact, on occasions rendered valuable assistance 
111 assisting strangers and facilitating the maintenance of order at 
groat religious fairs and pilgrimages and partly owing to our disincli¬ 
nation to interfere with Associations whose activities were ostensibly 
directed to political objects which did not come within the criminal 
law, Violence is opposed to the professed objects for which members 

I are drawn into these bodies ; yet gradually the establishment of 
the Associations has put into the hands of the leaders powerful 
organisations, which can be, and have been, used for sinister 
Purposes. Attempts to usurp functions of police, intimidation and 
[ Use of violence to enforce hartals and social and commercial boycott, 

°r under guise of ‘swadeshi’ or temperance movements in order to 
Impair the authority of Government and terrorise political opponents, 
nave been the prominent features of their recent activities. In some 
Places only have military drill and evolutions been practised. The 
av oidance, of violence has throughout been a part of their ostensible 
Cr eod, aird it was a matter of no small difficulty to decide at what 
Point thoir suppression was ossontial in the interest of law and 
order, and woufd not be* condemned by public opinion as undue 
interference with the freedom of political associations. The non-ro- 
Operation movement presented other sinister features in the grow¬ 
ing violence of speeches made by the principal Khilafat leaders, and 
u endeavoured to enlist the sympathy of students and immature 
school-boys while cause for anxiety was given by the possible effects 
°n the Indian Army and Police of a campaign of seditious propa- 
S^nda. As early as April 1920 instructions were issued by Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government that there should be prompt prosecution 
all persons tampering with the loyalty of the Troops or the Police 
a nd a echorao for instituting counter-propaganda was formulated in 
'nly of the same year. In September instructions were issued to 
,°cal Governments to take action vigorously to prosecute for all 
1,{ citemontB to violence and their attention was drawn in October 
10 the dangorotis potentialities which lay in the volunteer movo- 
p 1611 - Lastly, in NavbmLcr 1920^a r^solntimy was passed by Lord 
Chelmsford’s Gpvernmeiit d6tini-ng their general attitude towards 
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nohMco-operatioi; campaign. It was explained that altho\^Wl|i 
l^tfovement was unconstitutional they had retrained LjJbfc 1 
ir^tiUimg criminal proceedings against such of its promoters as 
ima advocated, simultaneously with non co operation, abstention 
from violence, and they bad given instructions to Local Govern¬ 
ments that action should be taken against those persons only who, 
in order to further the movement, had advanced beyond the limits 
which its organizers had originally set up and had openly incited 
the public to violence by speech or writing, or endeavoured to 
tamper with tho loyalty of the Army or the Police. The following 
considerations had influenced Government in adopting this 
policy 

(0 Reluctance to interfere with the freedom of the Press and 
liberty of speech at a time when India was on tho threah-hold Qf ft 
great advance towards self-government. 

(2) The knowledge that those against whom prosecution might 
he directed would be likely to find in it the opportunity of posing 
as martyrs, and that they might swell the number of adherents tp 
their cause by evoking false sympathy. 

(3) The belief that non co operation would be rejected by the 

country a8 a whole as a visionary aud chimerical scheme, the result 
° .* c °uld only be widespread disorder, political chaos and the 

appeal* ^ B9 P OS3ef5se ^ a rea ^ stake in tho country itself, the 
ft a ,j snig made to the ignorant and prejudiced and its creed 

k nevoid of any constructive genius. 

The Nagpur Congress 

1920 'at N* fc * 1G ^ ongreBS me eti»g which was held in December 
the wav r a ! ew 6tage was reached. Little up to that time in 

the movll , ir . h r i vef,,,, - nl wuld be pointed to by the leaders of 
dered in certain partwK ' h<3 , " 0Veme " t had undoubtedly «ngen- 
and lawlessness COU,l,ry a 8 e ''Wal epint of disloyalty 

tho Epecifio it on ,’ 0 th ® 6Ucce6a had bee, ‘ atlained in giving effect to 
very few * cn6 non-co-operation programme ; there had been 

pended thai '" e f B of titles, a handful only of lawyers had bus- 
Councilo ti F pr . aotlofl ' a "d, 'hough in the olectiona to the Reformed 
t 10 u of 16 V ’° tlng bad been somewhat interfered with, the constitu- 
oppositinn » “ OU , ncils ,lad not been seriously atfected by if. Strong 
tions nnri h ad , n P rovolu ' d hy the attack on educational institu- 
was suc» ' attack hud n° lasting effect. But Gandhi at Nagpur 
tarty 5 1 .... ln capturing the entire Congress organisation for his 

evircmist ll ' at '°r ° th ® growing strength in that body of the 
( ■ i . tl1f . nie ‘ ,t was given by the change in the first article of the 
j„g m ^ or T 8 ' J 'the Congress which was effected by an overwhelm- 
S niajorify, the object of Congress being defined 


now as the 
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1 nttV fmojrij of Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means. faLgrl 

• 0raj4sion of the reference to British connexion. It becnrney 

moreover, clear by this time that the intention of the leader of £he 
nmvem^nt was to spare no efforts by which the mere ignorant 
masses might bo permoated with their doctrine. An increasing 
activity with this object in view marked the early spring of 1921. 
There was great astuteness shown in promoting labour unrest and 
exploiting economic grievances, and promises of the widest character 
wore freely made (as now) to ignorant peasants—for example, rent- 
free lands, cheap clothes, cheap food and free railway passes. The 
first evidence of this policy was the widespread agitation among the 
tenantry of Oudh, from which in January 1921 serious disturbances 
resulted, and there was exploitation with some success about the 
same time by the non-co-operation leaders of the Akali movement 
among tho Sikhs—a movement which in its inception seems to have 
bean inspired by a genuine desire for religious reform—and success 
was attained to some extent by such leaders in giving to the move¬ 
ment a character which was definitely anti-Government. At tho end 
of January the Local Governments receivod from Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government fresh instructions in view of these developments. 
That Government, while they adhered to the general policy which 
had been enunciated in November 1920, impressed on the Local 
Governments the necessity for instituting prosecutions with greater 
freedom in all cases of incitements to violence and endeavours to 
seduce police or Indian troops. Remedial legislation was urged whore 
redress was demanded by genuine grievances. There were, too, to be 
steps taken for starting counter-propaganda whereby Government’s 
policy would be justified, and, in genaral, for enforcing respect for tho 
law. Government at the same time took every opportunity during 
first session of the Reformed Legislature of convincing Indian 
opinion that the Reforms were real and great and that they had con¬ 
ferred on the representatives of the people wide powers and that there 
was a readiness to inquire into the cause of discontent or any specific 
grievances. It was, for example, agreed to refer to the non official 
Committees of the Legislature certain Acts which conferred extra¬ 
ordinary powers on tho Executive, as well as the Acts regulating tho 
conduct of the Press ; the greatest consideration was shown, in framing 
the Budget, to the opinion of the Legislature. 

The Beginning of Trouble, 1921 

4. As the result of the agitation which was carried on by the 
non-co-operation leaders, there took place in the early summer of 
1921 a stampede from the Tea Gardens of Assam of coolies to lb i 
number of many thousands, nnd there was simultaneously a strike 
on the Aesam-Bengal Railway. Another development was a strong 
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ciVjtoai si 1 1 against the use of foreign cloth and the drink trail ^ 
.of§H$tk>iyio which a prominent part was played by intimidate 
In of numerous prosecutions and restrictive orders a genera^ 

weakening of the respect for law and order resulted from all these 
activities *, frequent out-breaks of mob violence followed from this 
in various parts of the country and racial feeling directed against 
Europeans increased, whether they were engaged in commerce or 
in the service of Government. The leaders of the Khilafat party 
simultaneously employed languages which steadily increased in vio¬ 
lence, and many sections of the Mahomodan community, which had 
hitherto been untouched by it, were permeated by the agitation 
which aimed at the restoration of the Sultan of Turkey to his 
temporal power and pre war religious ascendency. A series of 
speeches was made by the Ali brothers in the- winter and the spring 
at various towns, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and in 
these speeches Groat. Britain was openly described as the arch-enemy 
of Islam, and they did all in their power to incite against the British 
the animosity of their co-religionists. They declared that a time would 
arrive when it would he incumbent on all Mussalraans a9 a religious 
duty to draw the sword in defence of their religion ; nor did they 
hesitate to put forward the view that if a Mabommedan Power 
were to invade India with the object of avenging the cause of Islam 
they would support it. While their prosecution for those speeches was 
under consideration, their friends induced them lo sign a public 
apology and to undertake that in future they would refrain from 
any writings which incited to violence or tended to the creation 
of an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. In a letter addressed 
in June 1921 to all Local Governments the situation was reviewed. 

] be Government of India were still convinced, in spite of the dis¬ 
quieting symptoms to which reference has beon made above, of the 
soundness of the general policy which had been pursed hitherto. 
Ihey indicated at the same time that the attitude of Government 
should in no way be relaxed towards any advocacy of violenco, in¬ 
cluding not only direct incitements but speeches calculated to give 
rise to fc lings of disaffection, enmity or hatred, such as were likely 
to lead to violence, not as a remote or ultimate consequence but as 
a probable result in the near future. 

Moslem Activity 

A little time after this a more open form was assumed by 
the attempts to create disaffection in the ranks of the Police and 
the Array. There was widely published about mid-summer on the 
ail ig f d authority of 501 Ulemas (learned men) a Fatwa, that is re¬ 
ligious pronouncement, which purported to interpret the preceptB 
rA the Koran. All services under Government was declared in this 
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to! ^foiltSdden by the Mussalman religion, and service in the P|i(l 
aner^be Army-was stigmatised as a specially heinous sin. A restfitl^ 
tton w tl s passed at Karachi in July at the meeting of the All India 
KliiJafat Committee, Mohamed Ali presiding, to the effect that it was 
inoumbent on all Mohammedans as a religious duty not to join the 
Indian Army or to continue to serve in it or to give assistance in 
recruiting for the Army, and that the duty of all Mabommedans was 
to bring to the notice of the Moslem soldiers this religious injunction, 
Mohamed Ali, Saukat Ali, his brother, and 4 other Khilafat leaders, 
Wor e afterwards prosecuted for this resolution and convicted, the 
c pnviction being under the ordinary law. In tho month of July, 
n °ts or minor disturbances took place, with serious loss of life in 
^onae instances, at tho following places :—Dharwar, Madras, Aligarh 
Calcutta, Chittagong, Matiari, Karachi. A fuller account of these 
events will be found in the Repressive Laws Committee Report of the 
Indian Legislature together with its appendices. In the month of 
August took place the out break of the Moplabs. This was an 
organised rebellion of a whole country-side which was populated 
hy Moslem tribes of a peculiarly backward and ignorant character, 
w hose fanaticism the Khilafat leaders had by their speeches and 
writings deliberately excited. AVithout doubt a considerable body 
°I Hindu opinion was alienated from tho Khilafat movement by this 
rebellion, in which many thousands of Hindus were plundered and 
roany hundreds murdered, as it has become widely known that 
toany Hindus were forcibly converted to Islam and Hindu temples 
desecrated. Attempts have been made to exploit to the discredit 
°f the Government the lamentable railway train episode in which 
Moplah prisoners lost their life, but these have had little effect on 
Hindu opinion. Events in Malabar, however brought about no 
modification in the attitude of Gandhi. At Delhi on November 
4th every Province was authorised by the Congress Committee to 
start civil disobedience. This authorisation stipulated, however, 
that conditions, such a9 proficiency in the epinning wheel, should be 
fulfilled, the nature of which was so impracticable as to indicate 
that the immediate inception of this policy was not desired by the 
Gongress. On the day of the landing in India of the Princo of 
Wales, viz., 17th November, a general hartal (cessation of business) 
took place in Northern India in most of the prinoipal towns. An 
enthusiastic welcome was received by the Prince in Bombay itself, 
hut an attack by non-co operators on people returning from His 
Royal Highness’s arrival developed into serious liots which lasted 
^hree days ; in these several Europeans were murdered, and in all 
there was a casualty list of 53 killed and approximately A 00 wounded. 
Wdo-spread intimidation on tho part of the volunteers markod 
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Wfo rLb ’ n Calcutta ; on a smaller scale the same thing 
iiTTJt her/large towns. 

November 17th and After. 

6. A new and dangerous situation confronted Government 
after the events of the 17th November. An increasing disregard 
or lawful authority and the growth of a dangerous spirit of lawless¬ 
ness had been engendered by che out-breaks of the last months, and 
it had become evident that a systematic campaign of violence, 
intimidation and obstruction had been embarked on by many of the 
V olunteer Associations, to combat which it had proved ineffective 
to proceed under the ordinary criminal law. In many places these 
associations were at first recruited from educated classes, but as the 
impaign became more violent they began to draw adherents from 
unemployed labours, mill-bands and cily-rabble, many of whom were 
Paid for their service. Government decided in these circumstances 
that measures of a more compiehensive and drastic character should 
>6 resorted to, and information was s nt to the Local Governments 
that sanction could be giveu to the application of the Seditious 
Mootings Act in any district where it was considered necessary to 
a ‘ opt tbat course. Instructions were also given to them that 
vigorous use should be made of the provisions of the Criminal Law 
iUp ml ^ 13,11 .^ Ct ^ art ^ ’ * or c0l]Q kating the Volunteer Associations 1 
1, ih fa lvi ^° 9 , and that troops should be employed more freely, 
" 1 Qi'ler to. re-inforce the police and to hearten and encourage 

'V , i 1 *. i * * V ^ an ^ the measures to be taken in the event 

flnvArnm n? 0aience bein K inaugurated were laid down. Provincial 
t j - Were aaMirec * sf the full support of the Government of 

baUali 0 n8' 4 a nd1he ,; ^i r, ‘ Whi,G V* formation °f arTne ^ P° lice 
BUCKi-ster! i ■ l Xleil8,V0 onrolment of special constables was 

SSJTt '. ,! 7 4r, ']" >ywore i,,formed 

prominent th«jr 1 *7 °“ u, " ,er3 agai,,3t the ordinary law. however 

opinio.,, frouirr l n r ,u b °* ar rest and prosecution was, in their 
laid nn ; 0r the maintenance of authority. Emphasis was 

measures ' . , V ' i POrtanco . of counteracting decisively the first active 
clow? that mTV’ii gIVe effdot to civil disobedience. It wa3 made 
emhloved i/ ' 1 " atrength 01 Government’s resources was to bo 
participators ". aa053ary > ,or thl ’ 9 purpose, and that the mo 3 t prominent 
arrested iL I," " m l ,veme,lt > nofc excluding Gandhi, should be 

£ practical^. 1 . I 6 '" Vn pr08ecuted - Aafiop w “ Promptly taken 
with the.B T Governments in Northern India, in accordance 

r„ Vo * O , The SBditi0UB Act was introduced 

P'nttal f, r , ,ously a ‘ ffiotod districts in the Pm,job. Bihar, 

had h T" 14, , ” S ° me Pmvinoea 1,10 various Associa¬ 

tions had beet; proclaimed as unlawful under the Criminal Law 
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ent Act a few days before the receipt of our instruct 
other Provinces have now issued similar proclamat: 
j^number of persons have also been arrested and convicted 
under that Act and other enactments for preservation of law and 
order. At the same time prosecutions were more freely instituted 
against newspapers, leaders and speakers who had incited to violence, 
throughout the year proceedings had been taken against a number 
parsons who had directly or indirectly advocated violence. 
Although serious alarm had been caused among a substantial section 
of Moderate opinion by rhe turn events had taken in the middle of 
November, and it had demanded that sterner measures should be 
adopted by tho Government, a disappointing revulsion of Moderate 
opinion in political and journalistic circles followed on the enforcement 
of the two Acts to which reference has been made above and tha pro- 
"cution and conviction under them of a large number of persons. 

An inclination was shown to represent the new policy as an 
ll iterference with the freedom of association for political purposes 
a “d with the right of free speech, and there was a disposition on 
this ground to make common cause with tho Extremists. It was 
Ur ged by many of the leaders of Moderate opinion that a Pound 
-bable Conference should be held at which Government should be 
^Presented and all shades of political opinion, in order that some 
s °lution might be found of the situation through the means of some 
act of constructive statesmanship ; there was advanced however no 
^finite constructive suggestion. A deputation to His Excellency 
b he Viceroy on the 2lst December in Calcutta advanced the demand 
f°r Conference. The speech of His Excellency explained to the 
deputation fully the reasons by which Government were induced to 
enforce special Acts. It emphasised tho determination of Govern¬ 
ment to protect its law-abiding subjects, and a grave warning was 
1,1 conveyed as to the effect which affronts offered to the Throne 
were likely to produce on the public and on Parliament in the 
United Kingdom. Insistence was also made by His Excellency on 
tbe imperative necessity of the discontinuance of the unlawful 
activities of the nomco-operatiou party as a fundamental condition 
which should procedo the discussion of any question of a Con. 
ference. A steadying effect was brought about in Moderate opinion 
by his speech. 

The Ahmedabad Congress 

During Christmas week the Congress held its annual meeting 
at Ahmedabad. ' Gandhi had been deeply impressed by the rioting 
ut Pombay, as statements made by him at the time had indicated, 
and the rioting had brought home to him tho dangers of mass civil 
* 22(a) 
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^beJi&nce , and the resolutions of the Congress gave eyrcur.^ 
since they not only rejected the proposals which the extrerra 
Jwiag^of the Khilafat party had advanced for abandoning the policy 
of non-violenco, but whilst organisation of civil disobedience when 
fulfilment of the Delhi conditions had taken place was urged in 
them, omitted any reference to the non payment of taxes and were 
worded in such a way as to suggest that for the present civil 
disobedience would be restricted to defiance the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act directed against 
unlawful associations. Gandhi was appointed to be the sole 
executive authority of the Congress Committee. An overwhelm¬ 
ing majority in the Subjects Committee of the Congress rejected 
the resolution as to a Round Table Conference, and it was made 
clear by Gandhi that any such Conference must be a Con 
forence which would meet to register his decrees. In January 
there was held at Bombay a Conference of politicians outside the 
Congress-fold in order to formulate terras upon which it would be 
possible to have a Conference. The resolutions which purported to 
have been passed by this body were passed in reality by 20 only 
nu \ 01 200 persons. According to our information the attitude 
Gandhi, who attended it and announced that he reserved the right 
Cuue, during a conference, preparations for civil disobedience 
enrolment of volunteers, in return for the impossible conrii- 
w »c Government were asked to accept, had the result that Sir 
«ui'aran air, the President, withdrew and that Moderate opinion 

was alienated and disgusted. 

ttj. r / oramnr dcatton of the resolutions was subsequently made to 
•; iv profit u* v he ^ iceroy w ^° i* 1 reply stated that the basis for 
tb m | I*' b ( lacU88 ’ on as to a Conforonce was not contained in 
the Vicernv ' ' - m ’ 1 W ^ ]at ' waa practically an ultimatum to 

declared iii t his H * followed on the 4th February. He 

a campaign of civil J h ° "on-eo operation party had had 

they might secure f ° rCed Upon them ’ ln order that 

tion and f rf > P p ^ 0 . ertlent ary rights of free speech, free associa- 

gougbt by i/ IeS8 ’ he maintained that Government had 

w'w}* havii/ r6C . ent mea8Ur Gs to repress, and he charged the Viceroy 
although « i^ 1 e J 0c ted summarily the proposal for a Conference 
i iittee nf Hr*, Crm9 w i,c h had been accepted by the Working Com¬ 
as his Cdp-,. , 'a r6B8 a T°/do ( i w, tb the requirement of His Excellency 
at the sarrm ti 8l,eeC ^ \ a d indicated them. An announcement was 
all prisonem “ ad , e by , hira tbafc if Government agreod to release 
gave " ed , a "? U " fJcr trilJ for " on ‘VioIent activities and 

flon-violent »ctiviei 0 Vo b rtb?ibt^[r n ' r ° m interfe . n '" K with » U 

•ies on tue part of the non-co-operation party, he 
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wollSIH be prepared to postpone civil disobedience of an aggfl 
chanrtter,’^ 11 the offenders now in prison had an opportunity 
reviewing the whole situation, while continuing the illegal anc 
seditious propaganda of the non co operation party. It was in reply 
to this manifesto that the Government of India issued the com¬ 
munique already published, 

Situation in February 1922 

7. The following may be said to be the situation at the 
moment The lower classes in the towns have been seriously 
affected, although in the various items of its programme which have 
hitherto been attempted it has failed or secured but a partial 
success ; and although the influence of the movement has been much 
smaller in the rural tracts generally, in certain areas the peasantry 
have been affected particularly in parts of the Assam Valley, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. As regards the Punjab, 
the A kali agitation which the Extemists had fostered for their own 
ends has penetrated to the rural Sikhs. A large population of the 
Mahomodan population throughout the country are embittered and 
sullen as a result of the Khilafat agitation, the need for counter¬ 
acting which through a modification of the Sevres lreaty has been 
incessantly and emphatically urged by the Government of India. We 
desire to take this opportunity of reiterating our convictions as to the 
imperative necessity of conciliating Mahomedan opinion by tb • modi 
fication of Turkish peaco terms. Wo believe that in the appeasement 
of 70 million Mohammedans of India and conseqnent relief to a situa¬ 
tion of real danger, tranquility of India is of tho utmost iraporta;io», 
Moderate opinu , on the other hand, has been alarmed and alienat¬ 
ed by tho recent declarations, and by the attitude of Gandhi, Iiis 
failure so far to achieve any definite result kes compelled him to 
resort to civil disobedience, which he proposes to start in Bardoli 
Taluka where ho has a strong local followiug i anf j to join issue on 
grounds that will secure to tho Government the maximum support 
for the measures it will take, While this entails grave possibilities, 
the Government of India are satisfied that the Army and the groat 
majority of the Police are staunch. Th^re is no disaffection on tho 
part of the majority of the population and there are now more pro¬ 
mising economic conditions with a bumper harvest in prospect. 
Religious and racial feeling at- the same timo is so bitter tlint tho 
Government of India are prepared for disorder of a more formidable 
nature than has in the past occurred, and do not seek to minimise 
in any way tho fact that great anxiety is caused by the situation. 

8. The Government of India desire in conclusion to make 
clear the principle which throughout has underlain their policy in 
regard to the non oo operation movement. Of tho risks inherent 
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his tney havo been fully conscious, anti if the more limsfil 
^V Whi0h bave been demanded by some of tbeir criticsjTOTvI 
noi 'previously beon adopted in dealing with it, tbis has not been 
owing to any distrust in tbeir power to suppress any possible out- 
because instructions from higher authority have tied 
t i air ands, but because their belief is that a stafc 98 man-Iike policy 
must have in view the ultimate, more far-reaching, and more endur- 
ing consequences of any action taken rather than tbe immediate 
e ects It is with the co-operation of the people of India that 
. r: lsh rule in India hitherto has been carried on, and it is essential 
or its continued success that there should be such co-operation. It 
has therefore been regarded by the Government of India as of tbe 
U moat consequence that they should carry with them, so far as 
practicable in any measure that they took against the non-co opera- 
■jon movement, the approval and acquiescence of Indian opinion, 
■vidence is given by the recent debates in the Indian Legislature 
tnal in this they have been largely successful. Nevertheless, though 
the impracticable nature of tbe demands of non-co operation is 
realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not been possible to 
>h’nnro tho fact that the non co-operation movement has to a large 
«"t been engendered and sustained by nationalist aspirations, 
which 8 !,*.. lr aa Mahoramedans are concerned, by religious foelings 

programme ° l^j" 8 , ar ’£ eal t0 those . a,8 ° ' vho havo not adopted its 
tbi in mini lu h ,° Government of India have thought, bearing 

to men swayed by °J Wisd0m in exercisin S- in regard 

thoir iudgmmit b motlve8 > as much forhearenee as in the 
their belief * con f* sten ^ tbeir responsibilities. It is 

long run. ns policy will be justified by its fruits in the 


dau/oth Fd!!!'im! Department ’ t0 Secretary of State for India, 
rrovincesT— 8 tclegraras received from Government of the United 

lowing press communique being issued :— 

wires as follows regarding Chauri 
previous WeHneed 1 5 re P° r tod— Trouble arose as follows. On 
prevent fi a ] G3 of « \ l \ attem P c to picket Muderwa Bazzar and 

police ; a]s 0 an AhirV?- 8 ’ ,lqUOr ’ had be6n frua ^ted by 
convict and had bernm’ pen6,oner ' who was a previous 

with loss o? his pos , 0 , a rf ani T c wa8 C , a " ed ” p a " d threatened 

tbat is, next bazaar dav J V ° lun e f rs grained on Saturday, 
bazaar day, to forcibly picket bazaar and over-awe ali 
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numbers. Owner of bazaar is a loyal Zan 1 
azaar through police station grounds 



OpjPgitinrv by number 

TSggyo^eded to bazaar through police station grounds. Ci* 
attacked police station with kunkar and bricks. Eventually police 
nred fh the air. The attack was renewed in greater force ; the 
mob rushed the police and they fled, some into fields and some into 
buildings. A few police must have fired on the mob in earnest but, 
whether it was before the rush or not, I cannot say. The buildings 
were set on fire, and all the force there, except one constable and 
one chaukidar who escaped, were brutally beaten to-death and then 
burnt. Also a little boy servant of the sub-Inspector was murder- 
6 ( u. Resistance to mob was, I fear, badly organised. Then the mob 
tore up two rails on the line, cut the telegraph wire and scattered 
1,1 21 police and chaukidars killed and two rioters at least. The 

a ttack was deliberately organised by volunteers, but there was a biV 
crowd with them. Number of crowd 1,500 to 2,000. I have just 
^turned from Chauri Cbaura. Impossible to give details at present. 

*11 itary have arrived and police force of district has been strengthen- 
e d. There is nervousness in other tbanas, and requests for reinforce¬ 
ments have been received. No renewal of disorder yet. Investigation 
Proceeding.” 

, , ^T^Commissioner’s wire from Bareilly :—"‘Casualties yestcr- 

ay 8 riots, one man killed on spot.; two sinco died in hospital * five 
wounded now in hospital, including one woman ; possibly fi ve mnro 
"ounded ; number difficult to ascertain.” 

j }mve drawn attention of all local Governments by telegram 

0 standing orders regarding firing in air, and directed them to 
mpress these on district and subordinate officers. 


forking Committee Congress passed following resolutions 

imminence h T S Uth and 12th :—In view of fact that 

mmirience of civil disobedience has always resulted in 
»u,b„.k disorder, World,,. I.C ,“ t 

, lnc u lud,,,g n< T!f y m?"* ot t*™* and rent at Bardoli 

d elsewhere, be suspended till non-repetition of outbreaks i 3 

cesaaH ' by f m °. 8 . P i’ e l re ° f , n ? n ' violenc0 ' Working Committee advises 
■ ssatmn of activities designed to court arrest, and stoppage of 

l Cke a ' l ! e f'n for pe . aceful Purposes in liquor shops ; further advises 
of JL 8 ? aJl . V0,u " taer Professions and public meetings in defiance 

voln". teer cnrnl 6 P ° com *' 1fi,nte ®{ laxi, y of selection of members of 
nteei corps, Congress organisations arc warned to revise lists 

• •<! remove persons not conforming to standards nlioa.lv proscribed 
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^_ fi pns to Lave effect, pending meeting All-India 

iqrtq.ee, In the meantime Working Committee advisestau 
ment of crore of members of Congress to whom creed is to be 
carefully explained ; efforts to be directed to promote U 9 e of khadar 
and spinning wheels ; organisation of national schools ; amelioration 
of depressed classes, organisation of temperance campaign and 
Panchayats’ Social Service Department to be emphasised ; and collec¬ 
tions to lilak Swaraj Fund to be encouraged. Special committee to 
be appointed to find employment for those giving up Govt, service. 


From Viceroy , Rome Department , to the Secretary of State for 
Jndia t dated 28th February 1922, 

continuation of our telegram of 9bh February—The massacre 
on the 4th February of 21 police by a mob of volunteers at Chauri 
Chaura in Gorakhpur, arid in a lessor degree the serious rioting that 
took place on the following day at Bareilly shocked every shade of 
Moderate opinion throughout the country and led to a revulsion 
of feeling against the leaders of the non co operation movement 
and the movement itself. The Working Committee of the Congress 
met at Bardoli on the 11th and 12th February, Gandbi presiding, 
mid passed the resolutions which have already been communicated 
lr my telegram to you of the 14tb inst. As a consequence of this 
changed attitude. on the jyirfc of the leaders, of which we received 
on n■ 13th February incomplete telegraphic information only, wo 

ecn «<1 that there should be a postponement for a short timo of 
ins ltntion of proceedings which had been proposed by the 
^°v fiment of Bombay against them and which had been approved 
s ’ ln or der that we might ascertain whether it was really their 
1 1 0 ^continue all illegal activities and whether their action 

1 . . 6 Omorsed by the Congress Committee. We reached this 

• ,l! lout consultation with the Government of Bombay in 
^urgency of the ease : that. Government were just about 
f 10 ' " arre9 t w ith our concurrence, and they had been urging 
„ , f ' » rtAI vt " 16 the prosecution of Gandhi. A public aunounce- 
Jl aa8 S5Mce . been mado by us in the Assembly that, so long as 
1 , a continuance of any illegal activities on the part of the 

ao ° llr towards the movement as a whole will undergo 

® 0 ‘ 1 -6 All-India Congress Committee is at the moment 

^ 10 ^ n ^ ormat ion we have received is to the 
l . v fl,J e confirming the resolutions passed at Bardoli, it 

,0r ^ 01 j ln( ^y*dual civil disobedience and the picketing of 
q r Shops and foreign cloth subject to certain conditions ; but any 
p aridoncQ cnt of aggressive measures may be opposed by the Khilafat 
committee, ho far as local developments are concerned the Moham- 
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I (•necia*! cijtfeen population is quiet for tho moment in the UniteiV j|a 

b. lyvery hostile and disorderly elements are very imperfefctjH J 
controlled by the non-co-operator leaders. In the Punjab the 
strength of the Akali movement is increasing and it is more and more 
Ending towards the defiance of the Government. There has been a 
development of the movement on lines of its own and independently 
of the main movement of non-oo operation. Some anxiety is caused 
by .a fairly general strike of the Indian staff of the East Indian 
Hailway, a strike which without doubt has been engineered for poli- 
tdcal purposes, but the latest information we have is to the effect that 
*be situation is improving, that traffic conditions are becoming easier, 
a,1 d that men are beginning to return to work. 


From Viceroy , Home Department^ to Secretary of State for India , 
1st March 1922. 

Following is text of resolutions as finally passed by All India 

Congress Committee, night of 25th Feb. • 

1 All-India Congress Committee, having carefully considered 
^solution passed by Working Committee at its meeting held at 
B&rdoli on 11th and 12th inst., confirms the said resolution with 
Modifications noted therein ; and further resolves that individual 
M v, l disobedience, whether of defensive or aggressive character, may 
be commenced in respect of particular places or particular laws at 
instance of and upon permission being granted therefore by the 
r t 68 P«ctive Provincial Committees, provided such civil disobedience 
® n a)l not be permitted unless all the conditions laid down by 
Congress Committee or Working Committee are strictly fulfilled. 

Reports having been received from various quarters that 
Picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor picketing, 
All-India Congress Committee authorises such picketing of a bona- 
nde character on same torrns as liquor picketing mentioned in 
Bardoli resolutions. 

All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be understood 
resolutions of the Working Committee do not mean any 
abandonment of original Congress programme of non-co-operation, 
0r permanent abandonment of mass civil disobedience, but considers 
^hat an atmosphere of necessary mass non-violonce can be established 
by workers concentrating upon constructive programme framed by 
forking Committee at Bardoli. 

All-India Congress Committee holds civil disobedience to be 
r, ght and duty of people to be exercised and performed whenever 
^tate opposes the declared will of the people. Individual civil 
disobedience is disobedience of order or laws by single individual 
° r an ascertained number of group of individuals; therefore, a 
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I TT^hibifed public meeting where admission is regulated by’ , . _ 

to- v.’hich no unauthorised admission is allowed, is an irjgtl Ae J 
^©f^^iwidual civil disobedience ; whereas a prohibited meeting to 
wrbhib general public is admitted without any restriction is an 
instance of mass civil disobedience. Such civil disobedience is 
defensive when prohibited public meeting is held for conducting 
normal activity, although it may result in arrests. It would be 
aggressive if it i 3 held not for any normal activity, but merely for 
the purpose of courting arrests and imprisonment.” 

Fr _ or n Viceroy , Home Department , to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated 1st March 1922 . 

ll ] v ^ ew of the resolution passed by the All-India Congress 
Committee by which it is made clear that no fundamental change 
1 to take place in the policy of the non-co-operation party, it has 
|JO0D decided by us that the Government of Bombay be informed 
that steps should now proceed for the arrest and prosecution of 
Gandhi, which in view of the facts stated in our telegram of the 
1 th February were postponed by us, and that action should be 
taken accordingly by the Government of Bombay. 

Fr om Viceroy , Home Department, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated 5th March 1922, 

Th.< p 6 * erorice i 0 requested to my telegram dated the 1st March. 

,-v-i-ent of Bombay have telegraphed as follows : — 
in Con 'i I ^ een decided unanimously by the Governor of Bombay 
j n ? t • b ^ e prosecution of Gandhi should be proceeded witb 

articles publut^in ^ 1 S f ctio “ n 124A > 1,1 ^ of 

/n -r u , Y°ung India as follows : — 

( 2 ) 1921—"Disaffection—a Virtue.” 

(3) lRfb n PteD ! W 1921— “Tampering with Loyalty.” 

(41 A a c , u “ umber 1921— A Puzzle and its Solution.” 

• ( ^ rd FBb ™ary 1922-"Shaking the Manes.” 

the ' !!l> S1 °u Wa3 a,3 ° arrived at to proceed at the same time 
c argo ^gainst S. G. Banker, tho printer of “Young 


on 
India 


ThurbcUy^l? Bunloii^ 6 place probably evening of the 9th, 


doted nih Match*/ 922* Department ' to Secretary of State for India, 
Bombay Go-t, intimato that Gandhi was arrested evening of 10th, 
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Constitution of 



The Indian National Congress Organisation 


As adopted by the Congress of 1808, and amended by the Congress of 
1811, 1912, 1916, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1920 

THE OBJECT 

Article I.—The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

Article II. — The Sessions of the Congress — (0) The Indian 
National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year during 
Christmas holidays at such a place as may have been decided upon 
at its previous session or such other place as may have been deter¬ 
mined by the All-India Congress Committee hereinafter referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be summon¬ 
ed by the All-India Congress Committee either of its own motion or 
on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tees, wherever it may deem it advisable to bold such a session ; and 
the rticloa of this constitution shall apply with such modifications 
as tie All-I U( jj a Congress Committee may consider necessary in 
respect of each session. 


Component Parts of the Congress Organisation 

Article 111 .—The Indian National Congress Organisation shall 
consist of the following : 

p ^ ae . ^‘dian National Congress (b) Provincial Congress 

0 mm 1, tea ( c ) District Congress Committees ( d ) Sub Divisional, 
Th^AlM ,i' p 1 or ot ^ er Local Congress Committees (e) 

6 C f '! la ^ or) gre 6 s committee. (/) Such other committees 
oi s iidia as may from time to time be recognised by the Con- 
J 8 rl n 1 ,s behalf ( 9 ) Bodies formed or organised periodically by 
/v r ^ v inciaJ, District, Taluqa or Tebsil, Firka or other Local 
_ ' ess committees such as the Reception committee of the 

./ongreaB arid the Provincial District, Taluqa or Tehsil or other 
Local Conferences. 

Article IvC— Membership— No person shall be eligible to be a 
mem hi 0 any of the organisations referred to in the foregoing 
rucie, un ess he or she has attained the age of 21 and expressed in 
writing his or her acpeptanpe of the object the methods as laid 
cuwn m Article I of this constitution and of the Rules of the Congress 
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. V ^A^IOLE 7 .—The following eball be the Provinces wit! ^ 
onioned against them and, where no headquarter* 
^entlefjed orin every other case, the respective Provincial CoDgresB 
committees sbfll have the power to fix or alter them from time to time. 




Province 

Language 

Head-quarte r 

1 Madras 

... (Tamil) 

Madras 

2 Andhra 

... (Telugu) 


3 Karnatak 

... (Canarese) 

Gadag 

4 Kerala 

... (Malayalam) 

Calicut 

5 City of Bombay ... 

... (Marathi & Gujrati) Bombay 

6 Maharashtra 

... (Marathi) 

Poona 

7 Gujarat 

... (Gujrati) 

Abmedabad 

8 Sindh 

... (Sindhi) 


9 United Provinces 

... (Hindustani) 

Allahabad 

10 Punjab 

... (Punjabi) 

Lahore 

11 Frontier Prov. 

... (Hindustani) 

Peshawar 

12 Delhi 

... (Hindustani) 

Delhi 

13 Ajmer, Merwar, & Br. 

Pajputana (Hindustani) 

Ajmer 

14 Central Prov, 

... (Hindustani) 

Jubbulpore 

15 Central Prov. 

... (MarathO 

Nagpur 

16 Berar 

... (Marathi) 

Amraoti 

17 Behar 

... (Hindustani) 

Patna 

IS Utkal Orissa 

... (Oriya) 


19 Bengal & Surma Valley ... (Bengali) 

Calcutta 

20 Assam 

... (Assamese) 

Gauhati 

L 1 Burma 

... (Burmese) 

Rangoon 


Provided that the All-India Congress Committee may from time 
to time assign particular Indian States to particular Provinces and a 
Provincial Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular 
Indian States assigned to it by the All-India Congress committee 
to particular Districts within its jurisdiction. 

The existing Provincial Congress committees shall forthwith 
proceed to reorganise themselves in terr..3 of this constitution. 
Such reorganisation shall be final, until it k revised by the Alblndia 
Congress Committee. 

Article VI.—(a) There shall he a Provincial Congress com- 
mitttoe in and for each of the Provinces named in the foregoing 
article. 

(6) Each Provincial Congress cor ~nitu shall organise district 
and other committees referred to in article 111 and shall havo the 
power to frame rules for laying down conditions of membership and 
for the conduct of business, not inconsistent with this constitution ojr 
y -ules made by the All-India Congress committee. 
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1 5oh Provincial Congress committee shall coijl’at o( repfte«wi| 
elected annually by the members of the distn'A and other 
Committees in accordance with the rules made by t® Provincial 
Congress committees. 

Artiolk vil .—Membership of local Congress Orgaisation —Every 
person not disqualified under article IV' and paying a subscription of 
as. per year shall he entitled to become a member^ any organisa 
lion controlled by Provincial Congress cotrnni tteea. 

Article VaII .—Election of Delegates —Each Povincial Congress 
committee shall be responsible for the election d delegates to the 
Congress creed. 

1 one shall be qualified for election wh< is not of the age of 
years and who does not subscribe to the Corgress creed. 

"I he number of delegates shall be not m)re than one for every 
60 thousand of the inhabitants of the Province in its j uriediction, 
Micluding the Native States therein, in accordance with the last 
census : provided, however that the inclusio* of Native States in the 
electorate Bhall not be taken to include any interference by the 
Congress with the internal affairs of such Slates. 

• ^* c h Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the 
B Pb 10n °* delegates and representation of minorities, special 

in erestg or classes needing special protection. 

j 1 * ,e r, # ^ 08 shall provi !o for the oiganisation of electorates and 
V 1 P r68 cribe the procedure to be adapted for securing the propor- 
lona representation (by a single transferable vote) of every variety 
of political opinion. 

h* Hftlf inVv! e0 ^^ ramec ^ k y each Provincial Congress committee shall 
‘10th April \ 6 qo nera ? Secretaries of the Congress not later than the 
t-inn Viv tu r which rules shall be published for general informa- 
E^tch P rer * r ’ 60 aa soon as possible after the receipt thereof. 

* rovinoial Jongreae committee shall send to the Reception 
Mst nf ? j 1 ’ ensuing Session of the Congress, an alphabetical 
, . T 1 1 1 80 elected containing the full name, occupation, 

h i- Utp.r t , ar ^ a( ^ reee each of them to reach the cemmittee 
of an p T tr * 16 ^ E)ec«mber every year, and in the case 

,nary ’ssion, not later than ten dayB before the date 
advertised for the boi'ing of P neh Session. 

r om m i ^ u a 11 ^ ('j) Each Provincial Congress 

m . * a “ P ay annually such subscription to the All-India 

fM v!*”? 11 ? 6 &B may be fixed by tbe l atter from time to time. 
Member of the Congress committee shall vote at the 

Vnd in Ml h r ^ prefr l Natives or delegates or be elected as such, unless 
until h e ha« paid the subscription due by him. 

ARTICa.s K. Delegation Certificates-. Each committee refer re a 
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/Artirle VIII shall issue certificates to the delegates 


m 

"o M 

) /-• - --- . —. 

^CTJ^aeeorrlance with the form hereto attached, marked 

A, arid signed by the Secretary of the Committee. 

Article XI.— Delegation fees —Every delegate on presenting 
su ch a certificate and paying a fee of Rs. 10 at the Congress office 
Sal receive a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress 
Randal. 

Article XII, Right to vote —Delegates shall alone have the 
power of voting at the Congress sittings or otherwise taking part in 
!ta deliberations. 

Article X111 .— Reception Committee— The Reception Committee 
shall be iormed by the Provincial Congress committee at least six 
months before the meeting of the annual session and may include 
persons who are not members of the Provincial Congress committee. 

he members of the Reception Committee shall pay not less thau 
Rs. J5 each. 

Article XIV, —The Reception Committee shall elect its Chair¬ 
man and other office hearers from among its own members. 

Article XV, —It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee 
>o collect funds for the expenses of the Congress Session, to elect 
President of the Congress in the manner set forth in the following 
article, and to make all necessary arrangement for the reception 
a nd accommodation of delegates and guests, and as far as practicable 
of visitors, and for the printing and publication of the report of the 
Proceedings, and to submit a statement of receipt and expenditure 
to the Provincial Congress committee within 4 months of tLo 
Congress Session. 

Article XV{.— Election of President ,—The several Provincial 
congress committees shall, as far as possible, by the end of June 
suggest to <be Reception Committee the names of persons who are, in 
neiropnuon, el,gibffi f° r the Presidentship of the Congress as the 
Reception Committee shall, us far as po 68I bie, in the first week of 
duly, submit to all the Provincial Committees the names as suggested 
•or their final recommendations, provided that such final recom¬ 
mendation will be of any one, but not more, of such names, and the 
reception Committee shall, as far as possible, meet in the month of 
August to consider such recommendations. If the person recom- 
mended by a majority of the Provincial Congress committee is 
accepted by a majority of the members of the Reception Committee 
Present at a special meeting oalled for the purpose, that person shall 
be the President of the next Congress. If, however, tb* Reception 
committee is unable to accept the President recommended b> ,hf. 
rr ovfuciai Congress committees, or in the case of emergency bv 
resignation, death or otherwise oi he President elected in thi* 
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^ynpgr/, tbo matter shall forthwith be referred by it to the 

Q,1 f£ 688 comi]Q ^ e0 whose decision shall be arrived at, as Far 
pos^rble, before the end of September : in either case the election shall 
, 1,1 * P rov ided that in no case shall the person so elected as Presi¬ 

dent belong to the province in which the Congress is to beheld. 
1 he President of a special or extraordinary session shall be elected 
y the All-India Congress committee, subject to the same proviso, 
article XVII.— Disposal of Funds. —(a) The Reception Com¬ 
mittee shall, through the Provincial Congress committee of the 
ovince, remit to the All India Congress committee not later than 
wo weeks, after the termination of the Congress Session, ordinary 
UF ex f t , ra °rdinary, half the delegation fees from the Congress Fund, 

,| II the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying 

p’ e xpenses of the session, it shall hand over the same to the 

rovincial Congress committee in the Province in which the session 
was held to form the Provincial Congress Fund for that province. 

. Article XVIII.— 4udit. —The receipts and expenditure of the 
Reception committee shall be audited by an auditor or auditors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress committee concerned, and the 
a aiemont of accounts together with Ihe Auditor’s report shall be sent 
"e rovincial Congress committee not later than six months from 
mination of the Congress to the All-India Congress committee. 

The AU-India Congress Committee. 

sist 0 f ,l \“ : —The All-India Congress' Committee shall non- 

Officio mi i member8 ' exclusive of Ex-Officio members. The hJx* 
General o' n,)Br8 8ba ^ be ab P a8t Presidents of the Congress and cba 
Each p 0<:ar j e8 a,1 d treasurers of the Congress, 
number of n r ° v . ilJClal Congress Committee shall elect the alloted 
the members * ° f tbe All-India Congress Committee from among 
The all t* 1 * Congress Committees within their jurrdiction, 

to the iinguistn! enfc be . on tbe ba81B °f the population according 
may mmear mnv reo,8tr ’ but ion of Provinces or in such other manner as 
fthai: publish *° tbe . AH-India Congress Committeo, and 

31st dav nf i f All-India Congress Committee before the 

The J 6,),ury 19 21, 

for the elcnM-n " d ° f , election be 8ame as already prescribed 
fectf ° del ** fttes, ‘ 

be in the mn n° ’ * All-India Congress Committee sh” ,T rdinarily 
Th„ ah t XoveInbeI, * 

hall hp JiIY’i " dia Congress Committee under this Constitution 
members n^^Ain ?F before th8 30th Jun* 1921. Until then the 
continue in jjt£ ' I ** a CoT)er660 Committee recently elected shall 
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\ <a JiJtTlCLE XX.—The Secretaries of the respective Provr 
’ Don^Ts^a Committee shall issue certificates of membership of thJ. 
All India Committee to the persons so elected. 

Article XXI.—The All-India Congress Committee shall be the 
Committee of the Congress from year to year and deal with all the 
new matters that may arise during the year and may not be provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose, the All-India Congress 
Committee shall have the power to frame its own ruIeB not inconsis¬ 
tent with their Constitution. 

Article XXII.—(a) The President of the Congress shall be the 
Chairman of the All* India Congress committee for the year following. 

Article XXV1I1. — The General Secretaries —The Indian National 
congress shall have three General Secretaries who shall be annually 
elected by the Congress. They shall preparo the report of the work 
°f the All-India Congress committoe during the year and submit it 
with a full account of the funds which may come into their hands to 
the All India Congress committee at a meeting to be held at the 
place and about the time of the , session of the congress for the year ; 
a, id copies of such account and roport shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress committees. 

Article XXIV. — Working Committee .—The All-India Congress 
committee shall at its first meeting appoint a Working committee 
consisting of the President, the General Secretaries, the Treasurers 
a, ‘d nine other members which shall perform such functions as may 
he delegated to it from time to timo by the All-India Congress 

committee. 


Article XXV.— Meetings of the All-India Congress Committee— 
Ibe All-India Congress committee shall meet as often as maybe 
necessary for the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon 
requisition by 15 members thereof, who shall state in their requisition 
the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting of the All-India 
i Congress committee. 


The Subjects Committee 

Article XXVI .—Subjects Committee —The members of the All- 
India Congress Committee shall constitute the Subjects committee 
for the ordinary or the extraordinary session following. 

Article XXIII.—The Subjects committee shall meet at least 
two days before the macing of the Congress in open session. At this 
meeting, the Preside .t Ject shhll preside and the outgoing Secre¬ 
taries shall submit the draft programme of the work for the ensuing 
sessions of the Congress, includin'? resolutions recommended by the 
different Provinri®! Congress committees for adoption. 

Article XXIX.—The Subjilts committee shall proceed to 
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yjuas. the said programme and shall frame reeolulions td 
the open session. 

Article XXX.—The Subjects committee shall also meet from 
time to time as the occasion may require, during the pendency of the 
oongreas Session. 

Contentious subjects and Interests oj Minorities. —(a) No subject 
shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects committee or allowed 
to be discussed at any Congress by the President thereof, to the 
introduction of which the Hindu or Mahomedan Delegates as a body 
object by a majority of three-fourths of their number ; and if, after 
the discussion of any subject which has been admitted for discussion, 
it shall appear that the Hindu or Mahomedan Delegates, as a body, 
are .by a majority of three-fourths of their number, opposed to the 
resolution which it is proposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall 
be dropped. 


Article XXXI.— Mules .—The All-India Congress committee 
shall have the power to frame rules in respect of all matters not 
covered by the constitution and not inconsistent with its articles. 

Article XXXII.— Repeal .—The article and the creed of the 
constitution now in force are hereby repealed without prejudice to 
aL acts done thereunder. 
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The Ahmedabad Congress 

BY M. K. GANDHI 

The Congress week was a week of joy and celebration. None 
thought that Swaraj was not attained. Every one seemed to be consoi- 
°us of the growing national strength. There was confidence and hope 
written in every face. The Reception Committee had provided for 
admitting one hundred thousand visitors to the Congress pandal. But 
the lowest calculation puts down the figure at two lues . The rush was 
so great that it became impossible to issue either season tickets or the 
entrance tickets. And this phenomenal attendance would have been 
ati!l larger if all kinds of false rumours had not been started to scare 
away people. The imprisonment of leaders and workers and their 
courage has filled the people with a new hope and a now joy. There 
was a feeling in the air that the people had found in suffering the 
surest remedy for the attainment of freedom and breaking down the 
mightiest force that might bo pitted against it. 

. T* 10 . Constitution has worked for a year, and in my humble 
opinion, it has proved a thorough success. There was a serious 
business air. about the Subjects Committee which had ample time 
lor deliberation. It was a committee not chosen hap-bazard, but 
ueiiborately by electors wbo knew what they were doing The'Con 
gress itself was an impressive spectacle. Hukimji made an idetd and 
pa" e nt President in the place of Deshabandhu Chitta Ranian Das 

upo, ' their ‘ loubta bei »g solved before they 
vote"’ . Th ® y ' n f^ e 1 d O'* understanding everything that was going on. 

tnnt 1 .£ bhb J , , ,U Patel, Cha.rman of the Reception Committee, 
took no more than fifteen minutes to read his address in Hindi There 
were no speeches to induct the President. The whole of the function 
was performed by the All-India Congress Committee. That saved at 
least two hours of the twelve thousand delegates and visitors. The 
^resident s address took no more than twenty minutes. Every speech 
was to the point and not a minute was allowed to bo wasted in idle talk 
T , In f he . nature of th*ngs, too, it could not well be otherwise 
i be resolutions were addressed to the nation. They presented a 
programme of earnest work that had got to be done if the nation was 
to find her place in the world, 

Extraordinary care was therefore taken both in the Subjects 
Lommittee and the Congress to see that the resolutions wore pronerlv 
understood before they were voted upon. 

23 
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S^_%fiuch for tbe business side. 

The Exhibition, 

e spectacular was no less impressive. The paridal itself was 
a majestic structure covered with Khadi all over. The arches abo 
of Khadi, the Subjects Committee pandal of Khadi. A beautiful 
fountain surrounded by green lawns ornamented the front of the 
pandal. At the back was a large pandal for overflow meetings where 
all that had gone in the Congress pandal was explained to the thou¬ 
sands of spectators, men and women, who could not gain entrance 
for love or money. 

The whole ground was a blaze of light at night, and being on 
the river bank and ju3t at the end of Ellis Bridgo, presented for full 
eight days for thousands of admiring spectators on the other side a 
gorgeous appearance. 

The Exhibition ground was quite near. It attracted huge 
crowds. It was a complete success. The attendance was beyond all 
expectation, no less than forty thousand visited the Exhibition daily. 
Ir was a unique demonstration of what India can produce. The 
chief attraction was the party from Cbikakole who demonstrated 
all the processes of cotton leading to the drawing out of yarn up to 
10 ) counts. No machinery could possibly make the snow like silver, 
lt * 0 delicate hands of the women of Andhra produced with their 
simple bones. No machine could draw tbe exquisite thread that 
t ^ icate fingers of the Andhra women drew. The music of the 

8pn.' i», as it performed its gentle revolution, is incapable of being 
rtipruf ice . I he evolution that Khadi has undergone during the 
year cou a eo be studied in a room where every variety of Khadi 
T. li \°, 6f c / P a * ,, ^ ,| g 8 from ‘ShanLiniketari’ and elsewhere, 

3 carvings, afforded instruction to the close student 

in.iopinri^ ue r diimry spectator. The musical concerts in which 
sfn I fnr J par(8of ln,lia took Part was an irresistible attrac- 

Vi.'hnu ri^ T 8 1 s ^ en,a, Ors. lt ended in the convening by 
whose ol l^ mbBr ShaStr ‘ 01 the first All-India Musical Conference 

organise Bhajan Mandair laria6 *" ’ lati0 " ai aSS0mblie9 a,,d 

, Khadi in Evidence. 

fat oanlhil Nagar ' th e adjoining Muslim Nagar, and the Khila- 

” . 10 it, were a triumphant demonstration of Hindu- 

11,11 y »uid an ocular demonstration of the hold that Khadi 

raanufaptn ; n . The ? oce P tion Committee used only Khadi 
ruD i, r U Gujrat and worth three hundred aud fifty thousand 
AiHL paid Ka. 6 0,000 for the use of the Khadi. 

■ | if j 8 xr ,nf Uf ln 8 R kitchon and store house were covered 

• ■ ladi. Nearly two thousand voluteers, both Hindu and Mussal- 


Muslim 
h is on t-.he 
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pn, «§.! including a few Parsis and Christians, looked after , 
ents for the guests in both Kbadi Nagar aud Muslim 
*"° f san 'i ary sTaugements were a special feature. Trenches 
WOW dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy was secured by Khadi 
partitions. And the excreta, were covered over with clean earth 
after every time the trench wis used. It was therefore found to 
be in a clean condition; The work of attending to the trenches was 
•■one not by paid Bhagis but by unpaid volunteers belonging to all 
astes and religions. Those only were taken who bad no rennc 

“ 5s t0 * h 'V " 006 Y y WOrk r Th6 ' <3ade l r may "of. know that the 
1 rocj s is so clean and so expeditious that the cleaner does nor hw« 

5 *°“* • “» «“ or tb. north, Ho bo, but 

ovelfuIs of the cleanest earth, and with it carefully cnv er UD the 
* rt. 1 be result of this simple attention was that the carnn 

bSdTelect d riSy. fr9m P ' agU6 °‘ tb '' S A " the cam P s -ere 
Women’s Conference. 

I must not omit to montion the Women’s Conference presided 
"yer by Bt Amma, the brave mother of tbo Ali Brothers. It was a 
oul-stirnng spectacle. The whole of the spacious pandal was filled 
y no less than fifteen thousand women. I do not say that thev all 
understood what was going on. But I do say that theyknew fi 
lnctively what it waa. ihey knew that their assembly i 

si'dt wu'h men ttnH *** ‘° p! * y their parf aide °by 

In the midst of all this rush there was. so far a T 
no accident. The police, be it said to their credit never inf 

arrangem th t ne " t? b ° d ^ r ?" the Congre38 side of the Huge'S 

arrangements were left to the Congress and the Khilafat volunteers 

The Dark Side. 

So far I have given the bright side of the ninhira u,,* n 
every pi ctur e the Congress picture too has its shades. Though there 

Dartnf h ^ gre 6 enthusiasm, there was at times un n iline«fon ►im¬ 
part of the visitors. When they grew 

for the pandal and forced entrance once or twice Tt waa 
humoured but it could also prove disastrous. We mint yu ° f 
regulate such functions in perfect order and that is nosaihlA * ul 
w en the mass of people instinctively and voluntarily obev insfr 1 ' * 
tions from their own men. Self-restraint is theW !*slZTZi 

fnTrucHon 1- s' 6 " th f d t' egatea w . ere not a]1 Punctilios i„ obeying 
instructions. Some of them would not even oceunv the IV i 

reserved for them. They did not hesitate even to euZ.t th.t'thJv 

liked C ' Vl1 d,8obed, « noe ttnd -o»'W therefore sit where they 

ked. Even some members of the All India Congreee Committee 
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ij*! above such uncivil criminal disobedience. Some dl 
'^W -not pay for their board and lodging. And I am sorryTql 

who 


was even impersonation by at least ono Gujarati 
usw * a friend’s ticket as visitor although he knew that the ticket 
bore his friend’s name and that it was non-transferable. What adds 
to the grief is that he is a well-known member of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

And After. 


^ hen, therefore, I think of the darker side of the picture, my 
heart sinks within me. I know why there is delay in our realising 

our ideal. But when I think of the brighter side, the picture is too 

attractive to enable the shades materially to mar its beauty. At the 
same time it would not do for us to be forgetful and rolax our 

yigilauco. The movement depends for its success only upon develop¬ 
ing our moral strength. Even as one false note spoils a whole 
musical piece, so does a single individual suffice to crush a great 
movement like ours. Let us remember that we have staked our all 
upon truth and Non-violence. Whatever others may he able to do 
J< free from any such pledge, bound by our own pledge we are 

^Ui : to fall to pieces, if we brea ( < our own deliberate pledge. As, 
. iF p or6, 1 havo often said in these pages, the thorough working of 
i congress Constitution leads automatically to the establishment 
of Swaraj. Lot ua bco. 


Financial. 

null ut * 0 ?^ 1 ' All-India Congress Committee haa a fair balnnco 

" nl „ | ? Jl l,j provinces undoubtedly will have need up the 

lUGulUHJuIL \V it n t l nr i « , . 

1C very 1 ongrt en - hey have an automatic source of income, 
i :— «- - . s Bomber is able to pay four annas per year to enable 
or her vote. If, therefore, each province has its 
must he able to collect at least Its. 50,000, 


him to r* \ n \u hi 8 

ipliota of lncmhot'j, 


counting two lacs tnl ,T , , LU1I ^ U ^ ieahL ov,vvv 9 

1 have been told iw h' 1 - e . att I,u “ lber on the roll of membership, 
collect the n n,r„,„. “ \ bl V 6 m£!re 'y a ,B,r °e e > ^ costs more to 


to 

it is worth. A government that spends 
vrese is c | HJnu(J to kT''“ * '° rr “ pt so ’' eri ' mellt ' The Con- 


collect the amount th 
more than it camp 

unable to collect n»r l °e a ,' oluiltar y organisation. And if we are 
right to c ; ■ ° t Ur 6ui>E ^r i ptions at a nominal cost, we have no 

ut no more than o bnU *. S * ar8j "' e • b ? 11 * XpeCt to 8 et our "venue 
the free win » a her cent cost, and then not by force but by 

to expect i h ! 10 peopu - r - ihe lea£t therefore that w T e are entitled 
It, omihi , « e ' er ? province must new be able to finance itself, 

i. twenty f, . '? ° e 8 6 a >u lo get at least one crore members, 

Indeed, if »c "art'a erowl^ali tbroi) ® bou *' a H iodia for membership, 
we fllmnid \ > * Rowing]} popular organisation, soy government, 
tte should be able to double cur membership. We should be able 
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\ * ^Hi? a ^ 9 .*' B ' II0U 6^ number of unpaid honest volunteers to do jS 
■ oni^work of collection and no more. If we have not them we" 
S \^edsfe our bankruptcy. If we represent a healthy and natural 
growth, we must bo able to collect this nominal personal annual tax 
without any effort whatsoever.. And as with the Congress organisa¬ 
tion, eo with its mnny institutions, colleges, schools, weaving factories, 
etc. No institution is worth keeping that does not command local 
support by reason of its own moral strength. Only that institution 
is a necessity in a district which is supported by its inhabitants. 
The biggest missionary institutions financed from America or Eng¬ 
land arc a super-imposition and havo nowhere been assimilated by the 
people. If the missionaries bad from the very commencement relied 
purely upon the good will and support of the people, they would 
have rendered infinitely greator service to India. Even so, if 
Congress organisations and institutions are supported from the 
central body, they are likely to become foreign growths and hardly 
beneficial to the people. It may be laid down as a general rule that 
uo local institution should exist which is not locally supported. 
Self-reliance is the surest test of capacity for self government. It 
is possible that there are places or provinces which have not yet 
become self-conscious. They will need to be developed and helped 
in tho initial stages. They cannot to day be counted in any scheme 
of battle wo may devise. In this swift struggle wo must rely only 
upon those places that lmvo developed political consciouRneos. It 

must therefore be in the rarest cases that tho central body may be 

expected to finance lueal effort. 

Untouchability 


Similarly, wo must make a herculean effort to deal with the 
question of untouchability. Not until tho ‘ untouchables’ certify to 
tho reformation in Hinduism, may wo claim to have done anything 
in the matter. To my dismay, I have found much misunderstand¬ 
ing on this question even in one of the most advanced and beat 
awakened provinces, namely Andhra. The removal of untouch¬ 
ability means tho abolition of tho fifth caste. There should there 
foro be no objection to a Panchama boy drawing water from tho 
common well of a village and to his attending its common school. 
Ilo should freely exercise all tho rights of a non-Brahmin. In the 
name of religion we, Hindus, have made a fetish of outward obser¬ 
vances, and havo degraded religion by making it simply a question 
of eating and drinking. Brabminism owes its unrivalled position 

to its self abnegation, its inward purity, its severe austerity,_all 

those illumined by knowledge. Hindus are doomed if they attach 
undue importance to the spiritual effects of foods and human 
contacts, Placed as we are in the midst of tria\ and temptations 
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fjMP aud touched aud polluted as we are by all t 

iSaffbudfable and the vilest", thought currents, let us not, 
arrogance, exaggerate the influence of contact with people whom 
We often ignorantly and more often arrogantly consider to be our 
inferiors. Before the Throne of the Almighty we shall be judged, 
not by what we have eaten, nor by whom we have been touched, 
but by whom we have been served and how. In as much as wo 
serve a Bingle human being in distress, we shall find favour in the 
sight of God. Bad and stimulating or dirty foods wo must avoid 
as we must avoid bad contact. But let us not give these obser¬ 
vances a place out of all proportion to their importance. We dare 
not use abstinence from certain foods as a cover for fraud, hypocrisy, 
and worse vices. We dare not refuse to serve a fallen or dirty 
brother lest his contact should injuro our spiritual growth. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

There is still much left to be desired as to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
The combination is still suspected to be a menace to the free 
existence and growth of the small communities. Let us not repeat 
the mistakes of the past regarding our attitude towards the Mode¬ 
rates or the Independents. They must not feel unsafe in our com¬ 
pany but by our toleration we must disarm their suspicion and 
opposition except as to our deeds. 

Civil Disobedience. 

^ are not pin our faith solely to civil disobedience. It is 
]ike e use of a knife to be used most sparingly if at all. A man 
w< g cuts away without ceasing cuts at the very root and finds 
him a e without the substance he was trying to reach by cutting 
L i h t 6 BU l Jer bcial bard crust. The use of civil disobedience will be 
i y, necessary and effective only if we otherwise conform to tho 
aw a o. growth. We must therefore give its full, and therefore 
greater, vrt uq to the adjective ‘civil 1 than to ‘ disobedience’, Dis- 
1 fejiice witnout civility, discipline, discrimination, non-violence, 
i , Cer t al, J “ e ® truc tion. Disobedience combined with love is the 
ivii.g v a er of life. Civil disobedience is a beautiful variant to 
6 6 I] *y &rowtb, it is not discordance which spells death. 

T . THE CONGRESS IN SESSION 

, ’ ' 6 momentous annual session of the Thirty-sixth Indian National 

.ungres.3 opened its session at Ahmedabad on December, 27th 1921 
U ' !J 3 P e cially erected pandal on the bank of the river Sabarmati. 

1 ie pandal itself, a majestic structure admirably planned and 
ov rec. all over with pure white khadi (hand-spun and hand-woven), 
presented an imposing appearance. The exterior resembled that of 
an ancient Indian^ Fort with three gates. Tho main Savroj gate 
bearing tho raotto Swaraj is my birth right”, inscribed ju: t above 
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th centfal arch vvith a chark'i immediately beneath, fixed ml 
\ ^ 0 TO^atood as the noble gateway to India s freedom. kJ * 

W!ith the change of India’s political atmosphere the Congress 
aIso had changed its methods. Everything had businesslike 
appearance and was devoid of superfluities. The decorations inside 
the pandal though simple were yet attractive. Changes in sitting 
arrangements were one of its features. The dais was slightly raised 
from the ground sloping towards the centre. 


Quite in oriental fashion the whole audience squatted on the 
ground, the sand floor covered with Khadi serving the purpose of 
cushion. Only the acting President and Mahatma Gandhi were 
provided with stools to writo on and the press representatives W nr« 
supplied with desks. 

The audience was composed of the three thousand members of 
the Reception Committee, five thousand delegates from the several 
Provinces of India and four thousand visitors. Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote in his Young India : — 


An Instructive Table. 


, By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Reception Committee 
1 am able to give the following table showing the number of 
delegates who attended the Congress and their composition :_ 


Number of Delegates 


Name of 

Provinces. 

No. of delegatee 
under the Constitution. 

Actual 

Arrivals 

Audbra 

3G0 

383 

33 

263 

Kerala 

1 CO 

Maharashtra 

292 

Karnataka 

320 

an i 

Uujrat 

185 


Bombay 

18 

1 7 

Burma 

100 

56 

618 

iso 

Punjab & N. W. F. 

540 

Sindh 

71 

Delhi 

100 

<*2 
Of; y 

Rajput an a 

400 

Utkal 

300 


C. P. (Marathi) 

50 

44 

Assam 

63 

1 7 

Berar 

61 

t / 

63 

Madras 

410 


Bengal 

98G 

, 373 

United Provinces 

960 

888 

C. P. (Hindustani) 

209 

?t>3 

Bcliar 

588 

659 

Total 

6,173 

4,720 
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Analysis of the Attendance . 

Masai. Parsis Sikhs Antyazas 

<SI 

The rest. 

8 

10 


365 


1 


32 

1 

y 


253 

y 

29 


26G 

it 

22 

n > 2 

145 

3 

2 


15 


2 


61 

17 

G7 

65 

380 

1 

11 


51 

7 

IS 

4 

68 

11 

13 


375 


3 


105 

1 

5 


38 


2 


15 

2 

r> 


5 

2 

13 


147 

10 

3 (i 

4 

323 

10 

114 

3 

701 

o 

29 


170 

7 

83 


468 

10 (i 

469 

5 65 2 

4,079 


It will be noticed that out of the total permissible (6,173, as 
runny as 4,726 attended the Congre ss. Hitherto the number has 
been Bwelled by local delegates who could under the old constitu¬ 
tion becomo delegates for the asking by simply paying Es, 10. This 
time not even Pandit Malaviyaji could be regarded as a delegate 
because he was not elected. The actual attendance of 4,72G was 
thoie ore a fine record. That the United Provinces and Bengal, in 
spite of so many arrests, could have sent JS88 and 353 respectively, 

and the far off Assam should have sent 17 and Utkal 108, shows 

p keen interest that is being taken in the National Assembly. No 
,r..s remarkable is the attendance of 106 lady delegates represent¬ 
ing almost all the provinces. The attendance of 65 Sikh delegates 
nn ' as0 regarded as altogether remarkable. Hardly a few 
, n is attended two years ago. But now that community is 
verywhere pushing itself forward in all national movements. 
Ihe number of 469 Musalman delegates is a good number, but 
we must not be satisGed rill we havo got tbe full quota which 
must be more than 1,200. I am sure that there were more than 
2 untouchable delegatee. 1 cannot imagine tho Pqnjab and the 

Andhra provinces not Rending any such dologitna. Tho proaoitOo 

_ ,J * * LrH1 delegates is of courpo hoyond t hoir numerical propor¬ 
tion which js 2. 1 ho Pnrsip, arid ee 1 have *o often remarkod, 

have in proportion to their nuto bora occupied tho forouiuab place 
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Jierfo point of sacrifice, attendance, ability or generosft 
5w as a' matter of fact that tbero were at loast two Christian^ 
X^nds^eourse, ]f Messrs. Stokes and George Joseph had been free 
they would have attended. But it is up to the Hindus and the’ 
ftlusalmans to go out of their way to induoe a more general interest 
in the movement on the part of the Christian community. 

Visitors 


If the attendance of delegate* was most satisfactory that of 
visitors was not less so. The troubled state of the country scared 
away (he richest men, and so not a single ticket for Ra 5 000 ea^h 
was taken np : 21 however paid Rs. 1,000 each, 20 paid^ R 5 500 
each, 162 Rs. 100 each, 81 Rs. 50 each and 1,686 Rs. 25 C3 'each 
making a total of Rs. 93,400 in receipts. The Reception Committee 
contributed more than its quota. The total strength was filled iid 
the receipts being Rs. 78,625. 11,261 Season Tickets of R a . 3 ea ,b 
were issued permitting .attendance everywhere bub the Congress 
Sessions. 64,469 Four Anna Tickets were issued. As I have already 
remarked the issue of Season and Entrance Tickets had to be stopped 
owing to the great rush. Altogether Rs. 2,49,527 wore received by 
the Reception Committee in various fees, 


Members Present 

Prominent among those present on the dais were Hakim Arno! 
Khan, the Acting President, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit WaA 
Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Vallabbhai Patel, Chairman, Renentinn 
Committee, Mr. C. Vijiaragbavacbari, Mr. S. Srinivasa’Iyengar Dr 
Ansuri, Mr. Kastouri Ranga Iyengar, Pandit Rambhui butt 
Choudhury, Hon. Mr. Bhurgri, Mother of the Ali Brnthero 
Mahomed Ah. Mae Motile) N.bnv Mr.. 0«.N* %S£S)£Z 
~ evi Cboudhurani, Mrs. fcorojnn Naidu, Mr Audrews Mr Ahh - 
Tyabjee, Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel. Mr. Satyamurti. Mr T 
Prakasam, and Dr. T. S. Raj am. 

The pandal, all in white, broken only by an artistic display of 
wreaths of flowers, with twelve thousand audience—dressed in white 
khadi, the majority having Gandhi caps on—presented a scene which 
can never be forgotten. Mahatma Gandhi, bare-bodied and bare- 
footed, having only a loin cloth round his waist, wae the centre of 
attraction and admiration of all. 
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Sj. Vallabhbhai Patel 

Chairman^ Reception Committee 

At the Thirty-sixth Session op the 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

AHMED A BAD, 27TB DECEMBER 1921 

In welcoming the Delegates, Mr. Patel, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, addressed the Congress in Hindi. 
The following is an English translation of his speech. — 

Hakimji Saheb, Brother Delegates , Ladies & Gentlemen .— 

Never before ha9 the Congress met under auspices such as 
Cod has provided for us this year. We seem to be pulsating with 
y whon we might have been grieving over the separation of our 
losed and revered workers. 1 shall not call them leaders ; for the 
yc r that is about to close on us has taught us that true leadership 
roiitiiatQ }n QrnjQp, And if « rec^Iiiao Urnt profit and learned 
MtiBulnmiiB mid Hindus uro now having thoir wull-uurncd roafc in tho 
Government jai!a ( we do eo because they have served and suffered 
furuH arid earned the reward coveted by ua and reserved by a Govern 
ment which pretends to be based on principles of law and order but 
w nc i is roa ly baa c d on force as is becoming cloar day by day. 

‘0 »ad hoped that we would meet to celebrate the establish- 
men! o >»wara] and therefore endeavourod to arrange a reception 
I * ti t £ sue i an occasion, But though wo do not meet to celobrate 
t iat i»ppy event, God in Hi a abundant mercy ha? sent us suffering 
io ry ue and make us worthy of so precious a gift. And therefore, 
viewing tie imprisonments, assaults, forcible searches, breaking 
open oi our mimes and school*, as a certain sign of the approaching 
, aB a balm for the wounds inflicted upon our Musalman 

ro r8 ana the Punjabees, we have not in any way altered or 

or,t down our decorations, musical programme or other events, 

1 ’ Joy ar >d arranged for your reception. 

ut we do not ask you to judge our fitness for the honour of 
J aV1 1 you 111 0llr midst by the adequacy of our arrangements for 
your comforts and entertainment. I am fully conscious of our 
delects and the Reception Committee relies upon your generously 
overlooking them. b J 
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The Test 

the tost you imposed upon us and we gladly accepted^' 
s oih* ponse to the creative programme of Non-Co-operation with 

its life-giving and central fact of non-violence. Our dissociation 
from the institutions of a Government which seeks its safety by 
organising violence in the place of organising free publio opinion 
and giving effect to it, meant our abstention under every circum¬ 
stance from violence. I can truthfully claim that we have endea¬ 
voured to be non-violent in thought, word and deed. We have 
made a serious, definite effort to purify ourselves by conquering the 
weak flesh in us. 

Ilindu-Muslim Unity is its most visible symbol. Whereas 
hitherto we have distrusted and considered ourselves as natural 
enemies, we have begun to love each other and live in perfect 
friendliness. I am proud to b9 able to inform you that the rela¬ 
tions between us have been and are not merely negatively friendly 
but we have been actively working together for the advancement 
of the national cause. Similarly we have cultivated sweet relations 
with our Parsi, Christian and other countrymen. Whilst we have 
vigorously prosecuted our programme we have endeavoured to retain 
friendly relations with those who have differed from us. We have 
recognised that toleration is the essence of non-violence. 

As to the ronuuciation of tifclos and practice by lawyors we 
oan, I am sorry to eay, show fiOfJlillg Of Which WQ Cftll fflgl tH’Olhl, 
Tho boycott of Councils waB certainly extensive eo far as voters 
were concerned. We have a creditable rooord about education. 
Some of the best schools and high schools have given up their 
connection with the Government and are none the worse for it. 
Attendance in moat of the big national schools ia 0 n the incroaso! 
We have a National College and a National University to which 
institutions are affiliated. In tho affiliated and other national school* 
there are 31,000 hoys and girls receiving instruction. 

Y hereaa two years ago there uas hardly a spinning wheel 
working in our Province, to-day there are at leaBt 1,10.000 spinning 
wheels at work. The output of Khaddar during the period under 
review is no less than two lacs of pounds. We have spent about 
5 lacs in organising Swadeshi. The use of Khaddar in construction 
of the various pandals and Kbadi Nagar is in my opinion a striking 
ocular demonstration of our work in the direction of Swadeshi. 

In Temperance we have rosorted to picketing on an extensive 
scale with encouraging results. We have been most careful in the 
choice of picketers, They have done their work under trying 
circumstances and some of them have received injuries at the hands 
of enraged drinkers and sellers* 
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w/e. pave perhaps mode the greatest advance in the raaC 
iMmuGhability. Our suppressed countrymen freely attend ourTnfle 
ingfl. The national schools are open to them in theory for which the 
Senate had to fight a tough battle. In practice, however, there is not 
yet the insistent canvass to bring the children of these countrymen to 
our schools and make them feel that they are in no way inferior to 
our own. Though therefore, our goal is nob to multiply separate 
Bchools for such children, we shall be compelled to maintain such 
schools for such children for some time to come. But the removal 
of the curse is not to be gauged by the number of schools opened 
for them or even by their attendance in ordinary national schools. 
I am glad to be able to note that whilst we have yet much work 
to do in this direction, it has undergone a most noticeable change. 


But I know that we have not passed through the fire of suffer¬ 
ing that Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces and other 
Provinces are passing through. I am hoping that our non-violence, 
to which I have proudly referred, is not non-violence due to helpless¬ 
ness, but that is due to self-imposed restraint. The Government has 
provided for us an opportunity by taking forcible possession of 

national schools from the Municipalities of Surat and Nadind. 

Ahmedabad has the same problem to solve. And it can only be 

solved by Civil Disobedience in tbe last reBort. The Tehsils Bardoli 
a-IAnafid are making elaborate preparations for mass Civil Dis- 
obed enco, 1 bespeak the prayers of this great Assembly that God 
nnj give us the Btrongh to go through the ordeal of sulfering and 
enable us to stand shoulder to shoulder with other sister Provirces. 
At the same time I wish to assure you that wo shall do nothing 

e8S> ? 0t T 1,lg we as peaceful and peace-loving human beings 
may no o or the preservation of National self-respect or safe¬ 
guarding of National rights. 

. * nort a e k Iiakim Ajmal Khan Saheb to take the chair as 

c ini resu out. I hough Deshbandbu Chittaranjan Das is not in 

r . 6 w ln hi 3 pure, patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit is 

V1 t ' . e . ,,a3 8ei, k hi® inspiring address full of religious fervour. 

a!! , 6 . c,r ^ Umfi fance created for ue by the Bengal Government, 
. . - ri ia Congress Committee has followed the example of our 

ret.men °i the Muslim League when in the absence of Moulana 
Ma omed All, their Pn-Mdent, they had to elect an Acting Presi- 

iei . Know that in Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb whom the All- 
in ia * nngross Committee has elected to act in Deshbandbu 
J 1 rirart J a u Das b place, we have one of rhe greatest and nobleBt of 
our countrymen. I or Hakimji is an embodiment of Hindu-Muslim 
® " 6 cotn tuand8 the confidence and the affection of Hindus 

and others equally with our Musalman brothers. 


■ Got ^^ 
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Presidential Address 

Delivered By 

Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb 

At The Thirty-sixth Session Of The 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

AHMEDABAD, 271H DECEMBER 1921. 

[Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, spoke i-> 11, J 
The following is an English translation of his address - 

Brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentlemen :—For the 
irst time in the history of the Indian National Congress we ar e 
assembling under circumstances when, as a result of the latost re¬ 
pressive measures of the British Government in India, our duly 
elected President is not amongst us. It is a matter of define* 
rpgrot to all of us that Mr. 0. R. Das is not with ua to guide nnr 
del^brp’at'ons to-day. It i=- superfluous for mo to enumerate the 
numerous national services of that great patriot from Bengal or r f ° 
t° the prominent place ho occupies in the political and social lifp 6 C f 
°ur country, when the nation has itself unequivocally said ^ 
esteem it holds him by confering on him the greatest IL” ^ 
1 ! 1 * ts giving. But while we regret bis absence on that , 1°°! 

*r ,d be a matter of deepest satisfaction to us all. both because 
he man whom the nation had chosen as its chief renrPQoni-afii \ 

? his undaunted courage, splendid self-sacrifice and snirit '**1 

r 0 re r c! Ul on W, h^' ie ’ ^r" °' tho great honour cob 

rrec * on him, and because his arre3t brings , 

our success. Mr. C, li. Dae has clone greater service to hi ^-m V 0 

y l” s arrest than he would probably have done bv nren li " * y 

our deliberations to day. His arrest has infused greater soirif " T °J 

• ^termination into the hearts of national workers and galvanised 

0 entire country to greater activities and Bacrifices. 

0 »’ b ° wever > realised my own inability to fill the p | ac „ of \t. 

!eon»»l DaS an , d 'T h ' le thanki,, S y011 for the great truri you h«..» 
posed in me by electing me to act for him, I hope and' trust thnt 
wil provo myself worthy of the great honour you have conferred 
«_ nie not.only in this pandal, but when the time oonves for mo 
make for my country and my God tho saorifiee that it has ben. 
e good fortune of many of our noble brethren to make 
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1 J 5 J Progress oi Non-co-operation 

It will take a long time to enter upon a detailed survey of 

X "^pregfess of Non-co-operation movement since the last Bession of the 
Indian National Congress. I will only briefly touch on the advance 
the country has made since the inauguration of non-violent Non- 
co-operation. The spirit of Non-co-operation pervades throughout 
the country and there is no true Indian heart even in the remotest 
corner of this great country which is not filled with the spirit of 
cheerful suffering and sacrifice to attain Swaraj and see the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs redressed. It has received the highest 
tribute that a nation could pay to another from our sister nation 
across the Indian Ocean. Our Egyptian brethern have adopted 
it to fight their own political battle. It should bo a matter of 
pride to all of us that India is showing the way to other sister 
countries. Non-violent Non-co-operation has ceased to be an Indian 
movement. It is fast becoming an Asiatic movement and the day 
is not distant when the conscience of the world will adopt non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation as a world weapon against universal in¬ 
justice and untruth. Who can deny the success of the spirit of 
Non co operation movement in India after witnessing the cheerful 
spirit with which our workers have made and are making willing 
sacrifices for the cause of their country and are going to gaol in ever- 
increasing numbers with a smile on their lips'? What is still more, 
not even this intense repression has provoked violence. It has 
only redoubled the national determination. Every successive fit 
of repression on the part of the Government, whether it was 
in connection with the confiscation of the Falwa of Jcnnaiat- 
ul-Ultma } the famous Karachi trial, or the wholesale appli¬ 
cation of tho Seditious Meeting Act, the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment ct, or Soction 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, by 
li mans of which-t he right of association and tho peaceful activities 
t the Volunteer Organisation.togother with the other elementary 
rig its of Citizenship were suppresed, have had but one effect, viz, 
the determination on the part of the people to continue their 
national activities and to persist in their demand. A ceaseless 
pilgrimage to the gaol is kept up in vindication of the primary 
rights of citizenship in all the Northern Provinces oi India as also 
in Maharastra and Andhra. The nation to-day realises the grimnees 
and the gravity of the great struggle it is engaged in and is behaving 
with cool determination worthy of heroes fighting for a noble cause. 

Nor is the time at which we are waging this noble struggle 
inopportune. Not only is the conscience of Asia and Africa awake 
and active but there are signs, feeble no doubt yet full of hope and 
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pr ^P0/ tWat the conscience of Europe too is at last rousing 
dr)g slumber. 

■*izi Prince’s visit 

I must add ono word about the visit of His Royal Highness the 
jMnce of Wales. We have no quarrel with His Royal Highness, 
^ut we do not want a bankrupt Government to re-establish its fallen 
Political crodit by making a capital out of his Royal Highness’s visit. 
-Nor i a the country in a mood to accord the Prince a cordial welcome 
Bo long as the two sores of the Kbilafat and the Punjab are still 
Running and Swaraj is still unattained. We, therefore, resolved 
simply to refrain from taking part in the welcome to His Royal 
fighness. And if there have been any y^grottablo incident with 
consequent bitterness of spirit, the responsibility for it li 08 entirely 
at the door of the Government that betrayed such lamentable lack 
o sense and judgment and acted in a manner utterly unjustifiable. 



Success of Non-co-operatior 


Our critics say that Non-co-operation movement had failed and 
in support of their statement point to the Government Educational 
jnstitutions, the ranks of the Title-holders, the members of the new 
Legislative Councils and the Bar of the various High Courts. My 
answer to that, if answer be still needed after what 1 have ju S fc 
19 that so far as the Government Educational Institutions are con¬ 
cerned, 1 would invite the attention of our critics to what the Vice- 
chancellor of the Calcutta University had to say on the effect of the 
Non-co operation movement. That result was achieved inspito of 
be fact that we had not made provisions fora sufficient number 
National Colleges and National Schools for the students who left 
their institutions. As to the Title-holders and Members of the New 
legislative Councils, the classes which would naturally not be the 
irst to respond to such an appeal, what is their position ? Where 
la their prestige to-day \ It has fallen lower than the Czarist 
ouble. I he Government may still manufacture and place them in 
ue market but the public simply does not care for them. And after 
d it is the public opinion that gives them value and currency As to 
f he lawyers, it is true that with some noble exceptions, they "have 
"of. as a class, responded to our appeal as they ought to have done 
nit as we develop our Pancbayat system, a work to which we have 
A ot been a ^ le to devote much of our time and energy, the legal nmeti- 
'loners would soon fall in with the public opinion. The question of 
he Government servants is slightly different and comparing the 
Umber of resignations offered last month with the average for 
• fevioua months we have no reason to feel dissatisfied with the 
degress nomco operation is making in that direction, specially the 
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jea^ number of resignations is unquestionably the result'-es[ jtj|o 
1 ■ ’ intensive repression adopted by the Government. 

The Moderates and N-C-O 

Irue, there are some of our Moderate brothers, with genuine 
o' 6 0 0ur common country in their hearts, who for want of true 
appreciation of the real nature of the struggle we are engaged in and 
‘ ■0 issues that it involves, have not yet taken their proper place in 
e natmnal ranks. But I feel sure that if the fire of patriotism is 
® 1 ' ,' e ,n th eir hearts, and I feel confident that it will not die, 

* t. , W1 C °°. M r0a ^ ae their mistake and will be found taking the 
D,,me c their brothers whose names figure on the National Roll 
o. Honour, 

Tragic Events in Malabar, 

. J Cfinnot close without referring to the tragic events that are 
a * y taking place in Malabar and the prolonged agonies of our 
unfortunate Moplah brethren. And heie I must make it. quite 
c ir this question has two aspects ; one with reference to the 
Government in the country and the other with reference to the 
merit by the Moplahs of their Hindu brethren. As to the first, 
o t . * rom ! he evidence before the public, one cannot help coming 
a " conc ^ Us ^ 0n tbo-t the responsibility of provoking these dis- 
as to t™* re ' t8 e,jt ^ re ^ 011 shoulders of the Government ; while 
a - Me met hod adopted in suppressing these, there will bo no 

us who* r° n 111 country who will not condemn them. All of 
nature° 0 f th‘ t J le ex P er ieuce of Amritsar know the horrible 
tf . . 18 pacification.” It was only accidentally that the 

But hnw * llll tr ^ e ^ Wa8 revealed to the public the other day ! 

A= to ovf u ^ 6r tro 8 G( ^ ea there are that have not come to light! 
have nthprwifl., ,"»‘ U h^thren who have been forcibly converted or 
mr , , ... ' ‘ ‘ ** the hands of some of the Moplahs, I fully 

Si ". there «ill be no Muslim worthy of the 

stronffBRh pnaajljlg LOr 'denn) this entirely un-UUmic act in the 
ihnfiPiD^f f ' 1 1 feel sure that these stray incidents are 

MoXh. , * V n ' ,S8Uided individuals and that the rest oi tbe 
k*,.. .:i , * ae nar ^ a,1( ^ strong in condemning them as any of us 

t ju, ir 1 , ll0Ult not like the fair name of Islam to be tarnished in 
( egree and I sincerely regret these deplorable incidents. 
Reaching the Goal, 

nonvuu!* * i! nd gG,l ^ tomen > our country is experiencing terrible 
hirf li r J “ 4 ' r V U ? ® qui f os 1,0 P 10 pbot, to foretell that these are the 
,Mi.g o • ruing India that will revive the glorious traditions 

Of the world ."" 10 " 1 C0U '" ry ' UKl hika ft " proud l,y the 






The Undelivered 


Presidential Address 



Sj. C. R. Dass 


[ The following is the undelivered Presidential addr^oc * 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Presidentelect of the Ahmedabad Con re c 
which was written just on the eve of hia arrest by the BtTnf? 1 
Govt, and sent in fragments to Mahatma Gandhi With 
instructions to revise it and put it to shape. ] 


^ r ' Chairman of the Reception Committee and Delegates of tho 
Indian National Congress :— 

We have arrived at a critical stage in our struggle with the 
dureaucracy, and it behoves us, every one of us, to search our 
hearts and to ask ourselves the question, "Do I stand for India in 
her present struggle?” It is because I stand for India that I have 
responded to your unanimous call to-day. I thank you for voi r 
confidence in me; but l warn you that I have no worldly wisdom to 
offer you. I come from a city which has felt the full force "of th 
wrath of the Government. Measures for stifling political life ha* e 
been taken, as I beliove, in order to coerce the p 0OD ] A fn 
His Roys] Highness the Prince of Wales; hut it i s t h e j mm . i6 o., n rt 
soul of Calcutta that will greet His Royal Highness on the 'Mth 
December. I come from the struggle which has just begun in 
Calcutta, chastened and purified ; and, if I have no worldly wisdom to 
give I at least bring before you unbounded enthusiasm and a, 
resolute determination to see this struggle through. ’ 

What is our aim?—Freedom 


I think that at the very outset we ought to define our attitude 
in relation to the present struggle. What is our aim? Whither 
are we going? I think that most people will agree that we 
are out to secure freedom, freedom from foreign subjection free 
dom fiQm foreign interference. It i9 as well, however, that wo 
should have a clear grasp of what is meant by the word “Freedom ” 
In the first place it does not imply absence of all restraint. When 
I * am forbidden to steal my neighbour’s purse or to trespass on tuy 
neighbour's land, thore i3 necessarily a restraint on my action ; but 
there is no opposition between freedom and such restraint as haft 
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—®fon of the people behind it. In the second place, 

4 : Jwri necessarily imply absence of the idea of depenc^^j .-.^ 

Be^ej^uce there most be so long as we live in society, and need 
feae protection of society ; and there is no necessary opposition 
between freedom and such dependence as is willingly suffered by 
the people, But though there is no necessary opposition between 
freedom and restraint, and freedom and dependence, it must be 
remembered that restraint that does not deny freedom can only be 
such restraint as has the sanction of the people behind it ; and 
< ependence consistent wbh freedom can only be such dependence 
as is willingly suffered by the people for its own protection. 

•* hat then is freedom ? It is impossible to define the term * 
hut one may describe it as that state, that condition, which makes 
16 Possible for a nation to realize its own individuality and to 
evolve its own destiny. The history of mankind is full of stirring 
stories as to how nations have struck for freedom in order to keep 
ftieir nationalism and their individuality inviolate and untarnished. 
take only modern instances, one may refer to Finland and 
, UKl ’ Iruhu.d, Egypt and India. Each of these nations has offer- 
a determined resistance to the imposition of a foreign culture 
l ^° 11 111 The history of these nations has run on parallel linos 
I th ' l ,\" v : 13 tho P r0t08C against cultural conquest ; secondly, there 
for bfi *' re *° r nat,ona ^ education ; and lastly, there is the demand 
out. it rPC08n ^ 10n ,iS a S0 pa**ate organism with the power to work 
6 °wn destiny without any hindrance from any foreign power. 

Western culture & Indian Nationalism. 

develop" our"! ‘ ho - n ,!°!\ fr « edom - because we claim the right to 
our own |j 11( , c ‘ individuality and evolve our own destiny along 

teach ns and ’embarrassed by what Western civilization has to 
imposed on 7,'“' l * re<1 by the ' n V itatf °n» which the West has 
Rabindranath tl, "" " ere * v0,ce '" terru t" a me. the voico of 
is standing ’ t A?* ****’ “ Tho Weatern cultur ® 

away or ought wo ' ‘ wo , b ® 80 '"hospitable as to turn it. 

cultures of the f!J J ,0 l m '' 0 ' vl ^ ee that in the union of the 
I admit, that if ,* the W , eat 13 th ° salvation of the world ?” 

isolate itself f rnm T" nationalism has to live, it cannot afford to 
make to the C r!™^ ° SrT’T ^ l . haVe tw0 observations to 

of our own ^ j Rahindranath . first, we must have a house 

culture must d i 5 * ,,d 8 ° C0ndly > Illdi an 

Western cult uio T,® ' '■ ' 3for *! lt; can be ready to assimilate 

before freedom comes ^ ^ * <r# Can be no true assimilation 

a Slavish SatZ T? 8 , h ' ^ mfty be ' a9 tbere has been, 
inutation. The cultural conquest of India is all but 
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^ was ^he * nev liable result of her political cor* 
Iu(Ha must resist it. She must vibrate with national life 
QjO'it'jure may talk of the union of the two civilizations. 


1 must dispose of another objection, this time of my Moderate 
friends. “You concede/ 1 I hear them say, that freedom is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end, the end being self-realisa¬ 
tion, self-dependence, self control ; why not work out your destiny 
within the British Empire?” My answer is that so long as India 
occupies the position of a dependent in the British Empire, so long 
the task cannot be undertaken. Go into the villages, the heart of 
India, and see the life that is lived by the average Indian. They 
are sturdy men and fearless men ; they are men of whom any 
country would be proud j but the degradation that must inevitably 
follow subjection is writ large on their brow, and their lot is made 
up of caste troubles, petty squabbles, and ondloss pursuit of litiga¬ 
tion for litigation's sake. Where are now the institutions that 
made them self-dependent and self contained ? . hero is the 

life that enabled them to earn their livelihood and yet loft 
them free to worship the God of their fathers I assert 
that onco a nation passes into subjection, degeneration must 
inevitably set in attacking the very life-blood of that nation. Its 
effect is to be seen not in this sphere or that sphere but in every 
sphere of the nation’s activity. Economically, the British rule has 
had a disastrous effect on our national well-being. Mr, R, C, Dutt 
and after him Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya have shown bow 
deliberately the destruction of our national industry, the spinning 
and weaving industry, was planned., 1 \\bo can contemplate with 
equanimity that every year many crores Ok rupees go out of India 
without corresponding advantage ? Morally, we are becoming a 
nation of slaves, and have acquired most vices of the slave. We 
speak the language of the master, and ape hia manners : and we 
rush with alacrity to adopt his institutions while our own institu¬ 
tions lie languishing in the villages. Intellectually, we have become 
willing victims to the imposition of a foreign culture on us ; and 
the humiliation is complete when we are deliberately breaking away 
from the past, recognising no virtue in its continuity. “ But then,” 
say my Moderate friends, “ How can you hopo to win freedom until 
you have elevated the people?” H I am right in my diagnosis that 
the present condition of India, material, moral and intellectual, is the 
direct result of tbo foreign rule in India, then it mbst follow that 
so long as our subjection continues, so long there is no hope of 
recovery. You may, of course, tackle side problems, as we are trying 
to do. You may infuse such enthusiasm amongst the people as may 
be of great assistance to you in your political campaigns. But, 
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b^'ffyG me, it is the disease that you must fight, and not ^»l- 
symptoms of the disease. Til i 

I object then to the perpetuation of British domination as in 
my opinion it is impossible to find the fulfilment of our nationality, 
our individuality, our personality so long as that domination 
continues. In arriving at this conclusion I have entirely ignored 
the character of the British rule in India. That rule may be good 
or bad, it may be conceded that it is partly good and partly bad, 
but my conclusion is based on the view that there is inherent in 
subjection something which injures national life and hampers its 
growth and self-fulfilment. Whether within the Empire or outside 
India must have freedom so that she may realize her individuality and 
evolve her destiny without help or hindrance from the British 
people. 


What are the methods ? 


now come to the question. What are the methods which wo 
ought to adopt in our fight with the Bureaucracy 1 There are three, 
and only three methods that I know of :—(1) armed resistance, (2) 
co operation with the Bureaucracy in the Councils that have been 
established under the Government of India Act, and (3) non-violent 
non-co-operation. The first I must dismiss as beyond the range of 
practical politics. Even if it were not so, on principle I am opposed 

to violence. We m ust then choose between co-operation and non- 
co-operation. 


r H n 68 * in considering the question of co-operation, I am 
n ° r a 1 ? troubled by the fact that some of our leaders who assisted 

i u stion 1 I hfe in India are ranged against us on the 

qu s on, ^ therefore propose to consider some of the arguments 
i.au aie advanced against us by theso supporters of the Government 
? j** la f V } doing so I shall consider, first, whether the 

I,, rr t , hatis to *;*• , iu '[ ghtto devei °p 

niaed in a . y a evoIve us own deBtiny, has been recog- 
. ^ * secondly, whether the Act either expressly or by 

Goipr» , ! llCa V° M glV68 even t,ie beginnings of responsible 

tnre I...Q lr ° l ,K ^ an people : and lastly, whether the legisla- 
n y control, effective or otherwise, over the purse. 
Government of India Act criticised. 

“ Wh.rL u® P ’’ ea ' rible of ‘ho Act is the key to the situation. 

w . ‘ "? the declared policy of Parliament” : so the Preamble 
the inl.er.nf .' l8 u. th ? declared policy of Parliament ? To recognise 
ft r „n t 'S* 1 * of the Indian. to responsible government'! Not 
rree'e. inherent right of India to he treated as a 

u T 14 ' Partner of the commonwealth of nations known as 
the British Empire 1 Not at all. But, mark the timid concession 
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to 16 pilots of India, “ To provide for the increasing assoc!Ac 
lttaiAufi Ui every branch of Indian administration, and for the 
d^vgdojpfnent of self-governing institutions .with a view to the pro¬ 
gressive realization of responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the Empire .” 1 do not think a more halting 
concession could ever be made to the rights of a people. Now, is 
there anything in the Preamble to compel the British Parliament 
to recognise India, at any time, as a free and equal partner of the 
British Empire ? I think not. “Progressive realization of respon¬ 
sible government in British India”! These are vague words, and 
they will nor, at any time, tax the ingenuity of a British statesman. 
Omitting the second paragraph and coming to the third, we find 
** that the time and manner of each advance can be determined only 
by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples.” Mark the word * peoples," 
not “ people,” an assertion by the Parliament that India is not one, 
but many. 1, for one, am not prepared to submit to the insult 
offered to India in the third paragraph of the Preamble, and I feel 
bound to protest against it. We are quite prepared to undertake tbo 
responsibility for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people 
(not peoples), and I altogether deny that a foreign Parliament can 
possibly discharge its responsibilities in relation to a subject nation, 

1 resent the docrine that the Parliament is to determine the time 
and manner of each advance, and I say that the whole object of the 
legislation, as disclosed in the third paragraph of the Preamble, 
is to perpetuate the domination of the British Parliament, which I 
cannot for a moment accept. The fourth paragraph holds out a 
distinct threat : “ And whereas the action of Parliament’*, so it 
says, “in each matters must be guided by the co operation received 
from those on whom now opportunities of service will be conferred, 
and by the oxtent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility. } —In other words, if \vc are 
good boys, and if we satisfy the British Parliament that we have a 
sense of responsibility, then the British Parliament will consider 
whether wo ought not to have a further instalment of reforms. In 
other words we are perpetual infants, and the British Parliament is 
our sole guardian. 

Freedom is my birthright. 


Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have very great respect for the opinion 
of my political opponents, but I cannot accept the fundamental 
principle on which the Reform Act is based. 1 think that we 
should preserve our self-esteem, whate\er the stage oi our progress 
may be. I think that wo should solemnly declare in open Congress, 
that freedom is inherent in every nation and that India has and 
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»ess^g j tho right to develop her own individuality and to^ 
destiny unhampered by what the British Parliamer._ 
bedded or may decide for us. I think we should recognize that any 
power that in any way hampers or embarrasses the self-realization 
and self-fulfilment of the Indian nation is an enemy of India and 
must as such bo resisted. I am willing to co-operate with England, 
but on one condition only, that she recognises this inherent right of 
India. T hat recognition you will not find anywhere in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, and l, for one, will not be a party to the perpetu¬ 
ation of British domination in India. But my Moderate friends tell 
me, that though the freedom of the Indian people, in the sense in 
f d * ■ understand the term, has not been recognised in the Act 
o Parliament, still, if we work the reforms, it will not be in the 
power of Parliament to withhold that freedom. I do not doubt the 
wisdom of my friends nor deny their patriotism ; but the question, 
in my opinion, is entirely irrelevant. My position is this, that 
however willing l may bo to enter into a compromise with tho 
English Government in matters of detail, and I am willing to make 
great sacrifices, I will not enter into any compromise on the question 
1c ° * ^old to be fundamental. Freedom is my birthright, and I 
( em id a recognition of that right, not by instalments nor in 
compartments, but whole and entire. I do not doubt that victory 
on our side ; but supposing we fail, we would at least have 
preserve inviolate our national self-respect and dignity, we would 
lf,r i £iave re Pudiated the insult on which the Government of 

Q on r c ^aaed. The difference between the Indian National 
n a tn f i^ 0 ^ IJ i Btera w h° are working the Reforms Act seems to 
i anrl lh( . aine V ta ^ the former has its eye fixed on the ulti- 

nise thfi fr*^' n ni e ?v. aS i e3 i enti “ 1Iy ! als ® T ything thatdo6s not recog 
pves fixnri on tt, e th ®. Ind,an P 6 °P[ 6 ! whereas the latter have their 

to attain fr^d^ f hr I ou ‘“ e " ts of ' vb . lob they are '■■ charge, and hope 
T rough tbe successful working of those departments. 
*»ii Position of the Indian Ministers 

nf reanoriRiH 0T ' 00n sider whether the Act gives even the beginnings 
... v pni.tr l ° ^ ovor | jrae,J t to India, and whether the Legislature has 
tocethftr * 'i f 0V . GI f" purseL The two questions must be considered 
RevBM mamV 18 t L view ofthe Moderates in Bengal that out of 
viflW : n o{ the Bengal Government, five are Indians. The 
provinces ^ erroi) eou8. I think I am right in saying that 
P Kovitrt cd, Jo relation to Reserved Subjects, by the 

r Hl ’ • nnno1 » an ^ lu relation to Transferred Subjects, by the 

Governor acting with Ministers. The statute makes no provision 
rM M'° r Jotnt deliberation by the Governor and his Council 
and ius Ministers sitting together, except in regard to proposals for 
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a |jl§ 0t ^ an f* borrowing, and the framing of'proposals, for e.\ r 
tuHtft)f^)Vnlic money. In regard ro the reserved subjects, and Knu*v- 
are subjects which arc of vital importance to 113 as a Nation in our 
struggle for political liberty, the Ministers have no voice whatever, 

I think l am right in saying that they are the dumb spectators of 
the fight that is now going on between us and the Government to 
consider whether, in relation to the iion-oo-operation movement, a 
repressive policy should or should not be initiated in the country 
Iheir advice would not be sought when the local Government has to 
consider the question whether Mahatma Gandhi ought or ought not 
to bo arrested. If l am right if) my views as to the position of the 
Ministers in relation to the reserved subjects, then l sugg ee t t 0 m y 

Moderate friends that they are under an entire misapprehension 
when they say that a majority of the members of the Government 
are Indians. The truth ia that in relation to the reserved subjects 
the Indian element is in a minority and cannot affect the policy of 
the Government in the slightest degree, provided the Governor and 
the English members of tho Council combine against it. 


I have now to considjr tho position of the Ministers and the 
relation botwoen the Ministers and tho Legislature in regard to the 
transferred subjects. My first point is, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that any “subjects” has been transferred to the Ministers. I concede 
that certain departments have been transferred, but I maintain that 
^bey have been transferred subject to the encumbrances created by a 
century of bureaucratic rule, and the Ministers have no power what¬ 
ever to discharge those encumbrances. I will at once make my 
moaning clear. Now Medical administration is an important depart¬ 
ment of the State ; and so ia Public Health, These departments, 1 
understand, have been transferred to the Ministers, and the Minister 
provided ho has complete control of tho “subject,” ia in a position 
to confer a lasting benefit on the community. But what is the 
position ; The Minister has no effective control over the officers 
who run the departments, and no voice whatever in the selection of 
his own officers. It is a peculiar circumstance in the history of the 
bureaucratic rule in India that whenever the people have cried for 
something essential to their existence, the Government has given 
them expensive administration, expensive offices and expensive 
buildings instead. The test whether the ‘subject” has been traiiE 
ferred to the Minister is this : Is the Minister for Health under tho 
law in a position to take up this attitude, '“I will recast the whole 
system under which these departments have hitherto been adminis¬ 
tered. I will abolish the Indian Medical Service, and employ 
local agencies who would know how to disinfect a well and what 
Steps tQ take in the case of an opidomic. 1 will then have more 
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n$%oy t fc spend on the needs of the people?” But, no !* _ 
a > tw:ude'the Act denies to him, and yet it is said that the 
^^sjbeeh transferred to him. One of the Ministers in India described 
his position in bitter terms in the course of a Council debate. Flo 
complained that if he applied to the Medical department or the 
Sanitary department for doctors to meet an emergency they said to 
him in reply, “We have no doctors.” If he took the responsibility 
of sending doctors to the affected area, the Medical department said 
to him : We do not recognise your dootora, and you must pay them 
out of your own pocket.” When I point out to you that the Minis¬ 
ter in question is the Minister in charge of the Medical department 
and Sanitary department, you will grasp the full significance of tho 
transfer of subjects” that has taken place under the Act. Well 
might a Minister exclaim, as one actually did, “Silver and gold 
have I none, but of such as 1 have I give unto thee”, that is, 
sympathy. He added that he could only give sympathy because 
the purse was held by somebody else, that is to say, the Finance 
Member. 

The Control over the Purse. 


This brings me to a question of great importance and that, is 
whether the Legislature has any control over the purse. The 
Moderates maintain the affirmative of the proposiiion ; l maintain 
the negative. [ shall presently refer to tho provisions of the Act 
to support my position ; but I have a witness of undoubted position 
and respectability in my favour whose evidence 1 should like to 
place before you. In the course of the general discussion on the 
Budget in one of the Councils a Minister said as follows : “ The two 
poor men who have been put down hero as Ministers are presumed to 
be clothed with all the powers of Ministers in tho House of Commons, 
and therefore they are called upon to account for everything for 
which per nips a Minister in the House of Commons is responsible. 
I he Minister here begins his life by getting a dole of money that ia 
given by those who are in charge of the whole administration.” 
I he question is whether the Moderates are right or the Minister in 
question is right. Both may he wrong ; hut both cannot be right. 

u nder the rules framed under the Government of India Act, 
ihe framing of proposals for expenditure in regard to Transferred 
and Reserved Subjects is a matter of agreement between the 
Members of ibe Executive Council and the Ministers, but if they do 
not agree as to the apportionment of funds between Reserved and 
Transferred departments respectively, tho Governor has the power 
to allocate the revenues nnd balances of tho province between 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects by specifying the fractional 
proportions of the revenues and balances which shall be assigned to 
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ilgtfsl/of subject. What, then, is the position 1 The ModV_ _ 
^assert that the majority of Members of the GovernmetftrarB—^ 
ttdigiiV, If that were so one would expect the question of appor¬ 
tionment to be decided in accordance with the view of the majority; 
bub that is- not done because the entire scheme ig based on the 
distrust of the Ministers. Wo have, therefore, this result that if 
the Members and the Ministers are unable to come to an agreement 
the matter is decided by the Governor who may act either in 
accordance with his own direction or in accordance with the report 
of an authority to be appointed by the Governor-General in this 
behalf on the application of the Governor. 

This is the impossible position in which the Minister is placed 
by the scheme framed under the Act ; but what is the position of 
the Council ? Has it any power to say, “We require the funds to be 
apportioned in the way we suggest and not according to the proposal 
made by the Government?” Can it say, “Wo require you to 
spend so much to fight malaria or so much for primary education ”? 
The Act undoubtedly gives power to the Council to refuse its assent 
to a demand or to reduce the amount therein referred to either by 
a reduction of the whole grant by the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed. But this 
is subject to an important proviso, viz, that the local Government 
shall have power, in relation to any such demand, to act sb if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the withholding 0 f such absent 
or the reduction of the amount therein referred to, if tbe demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor certifies that the 
expenditure provided for by the demand is essential to the discharge 
of his responsibility for the subject. This, according to the 
Moderates, is the effective control which the Legislature has over the 
purse. It has no power whatever to say in what proportion the 
revenue of the country should bo allocated between Reserved and 
Transferred departments respectively ; it has no control whatever 
over the revenue allocated to the Reserved Subjects. All that it can 
do is to say to the Ministers, “ We refuse our assent to your demand”, 
or, “ We reduce the amount referred to in your demand either by a 
reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of expenditure of which the grant ig composed.” It is 
ridiculous to describo the limitod control exercisable by the Council 
in relation to the Transferred Subjects as “ an effective control 
over the purse”, 

In administrative matters, the position of the Minister is no 
better. The Act provides that in relation to transferred subjects, 
the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless 
ho sooa sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion, in which 
24(a) 


caso 
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may require action to be taken otherwise than 
&CG with that advice. In a dispute between the 
in. charge of the Department of Health and his officer on a 
question of policy, it is possible for the Governor to support 
the officer against the Minister. In matters of legislation in 
relation to the Transferred Subjects there is in theory somp 
power in the legislature, but in practice the finance department, 
controlled by a member of the Executive Council, would have the 
last word on the subject; for I can conceive of no legislation 
which does not involve expenditure of money, and it is the duty 
of. the finance department (of which, be it remembered, the 
Minister is not a Member) to examine and advise on the scbomo of 
the new expenditure for wbioh it is proposed to make provision in 
the estimates. 

In regard to the whole scheme, it is legitimate to ask, “Does 
it secure even the elementary rights which every citizen under any 
civilised Government possesses? Is repressive legislation impossible 
under the Act, except with the consent of the people ? Does it 
give to the people the right to repeal the repressive legislation 
w ieb disgraces the Statute book of India ? Has a repetition of 
unjab atrocities been made impossible V * I think I am right 
in saying, that in regard to all these matters the position is exactly 
the same as it was before the Reform Act. 


This, 


No Peace with Dishonour. 


Minister 11 n » i® th 0 scheme which is being worked by the 
thnMl r \ an ^ . We * lave k 0en solemnly assured by the Moderates 
I would ‘^ wara j 13 b® found in the scheme. Much 

in vmi Mic 116 to end 8,1 urinec0 ssary conflict, I cannot recommend 
flnvpri mn ll t CCQPtanCe of 88 8 ^ 8S ^ 8 f° r 00 operation with the 

lone ♦> * w *^ not Purchase peace with dishonour, and so 

our right 8 rearnbIe to tbe Government of India Act stands and 

our own in,MviH,! n n rf r0nt , riebt , t0 reguIat8 our ? wn affairs . develop 
fid T mnef i i ua lty an 1 evolve our own destiny, is not recognis- 
ed, i must decline to consider any terms of peace. 

operation ° ^1 rn . 0t l' o d, therefore, of warfare open to us is non-co- 

■Iienemiv* Concrepfe ’* w* programme J which we adopted at two 
nnar'itinn 8aes ' . are dovoted to the doctrine of non-co- 

there are f-u u° U not expect .me to discuss its ethics. But 
in our nnurpr / a' Cntl ™ vv kose doubts wo ought to dispel, if it is 
tion is a dnoT* ° 8U% c " 7 0ay * Jl1 * doctrine of non-co-opera- 

aghast at th 6 ° I16gat ! 0Dl a doctrine of despair ; they stand 
a.hast at the narrowness, the exclusiveness which such a doctrine 

r > and they draw our attention to the trond of political 



e 
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What is Non-co-operation. 


I feel bound to answer the questions which have been raised 
by these critics, and, in doing su, I must ask myself the question 
“What is Non co-operation ?” I find it easier to answer the ques¬ 
tion by considering for a moment what is not non-co-operation. 
Non-co-operation is not a refusal to co-operato with the English 
people because they are English people. Non-co-operation doe^not 
advocate a policy of separation, a policy of isolation. Indeed in our 
conflict with the forces of injustice and unrighteousness, we are not 
forgetting Him, to quote the words of Rabindranath, “YVho is with¬ 
out distinction of class or colour, and Who with his varied Shakti 
makes true provision for the inherent need of each and every class." 
But before we can join the forces of the world in the missionary 
enterprise to uplift humanity, it is at least necessary that we should 
find fulfilment iu self-realization and self-development ; for it is 
only as a nation that has realised itself that we can hope to be of 
any service to humanity. Let us consider the matter for a moment. 
Our philosophy recognises that there is an essential unity behind 
all diversities, and that the diversities, “ Paichitrya” if I m ay use 
that expression, constitute the “Lila” of the Supreme Reality. 
The whole object of human endeavour, as I understand it, is to 
reconcile these endless diversities so as to affirm the Supreme 
Reality, God’s Lila requires that every manifestation must have an 
unhampered growth. Every nation on the face of the earth represents 

such a manifestation. Like the various flowers in a garden the 

nations must follow their own laws and work out their own destiny, 
so that iu the end they might each and all contribute to the life and 
culture of humanity. In order that humanity maybe served, the 
ultimate Unity realized, that essential something which distinguishes 
one nation from another, which I may describe as the individuality of 
the nation, must have unfettered growth. This is the essence of the 
doctrine of nationalism for which men have been ready to lay down 
their lives. Nationalism is not an aggressive assertion of its indivi¬ 
duality, distinct and separate from the other nations, but it is a 
yearning for self-fulfilment, self-determination and self-realization 
as a part of the scheme of the universal humauity by which alone 
humanity can fulfil itself, determine itself and realize itself. Non- 
co-operation, therefore, though it does not refuse co operation with 
the English because they are English, will refuse to co operate with 
any power or institution which embarrasses in any way the growth 
of the individuality of the Indian nation or hampers its self-fulfil- 
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/iftn-co-operatiou again does not reject Western 
re, it is Western. 'But it recognises that there must be 
v \Jtoa'^6rder that there may be whole-hearted acceptance. The cry 
for national education is not a protest against foreign education. 
But it is a protest against the imposition of foreign culture on India. 
Subjection is hard to bear, whether it be political or cultural ; and 
indeed, as history shows, cultural subjection must inevitably follow 
in the wake of political subjection, Our desire for national educa¬ 
tion is only an endeavour to establish a continuity with the past and 
to enthrone our culture in our hearts. The doctrine that we preach 
does not exclude any light that may come from outside ; but we say 
to those who care to listen to us, " First light the lamp that lies 
neglected in your home : look into the past and realise your present 
position in the light of the past: and then face the world with 
courage and receive whatever light that may come from outside.” 


Doctrine of Non-co-operation. 

What then is Non-co-operation 1 I cannot do better than quote 
the eloquent words of Mr. Stokes : “ It is the refusal to be a party 
to a preventable evil ; it is the refusal to accept or have any part 
in injustice ; it is the refusal to acquiesce in wrongs than can be 
righted, or to submit to a state of affairs which is manifestly in¬ 
consistent with the dictates of righteousness. And, as a consequence, 
it ii the refusal to work with those who on grounds of interest or 
expediency insist upon committing or perpetuating wrong. 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine is a doctrine of negation, 
a doctrine of despair. I agree that in form the doctrine is one of 
negation, but I maintain that in substance it is one of affirmation. 
We break in order to build ; wo destroy in order to construct ; we 
reject in order to accept. This is the wholo history of human 
endeavour. If subjection be an evil, then we are bound to non-co- 
operate with every agency that seeks to perpetuate our subjection, 
j hat is a negation ; but it affirms our determination to be free, to 
win our liberty at any cost. Nor do I agreo that the doctrine is 
one of despair. It is a doctrine of hope and of confidence and of 
unDoundod faith in its efficacy. One has only to look at the faces 
of the auIFerers as they are led to prison to realise that victory ia 
already ours. It is not for nothing that Shaukat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali, courageous and resourceful, have lived and suffered. It is not 
f< r nothing that Lajpat Rai, one of the bravest of spirits that ever 
faced the sun, flung the order of the Bureaucracy in its face, arid 
marched boldly into the prison that awaited him. It is not for 
nothing that Motilal Nehru, that prince amongst men, spurned the 
riches that were his, and defied the order that would enslave him, 
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aing no pain that the malice of power could invent. Tir 

to you all the names that are inscril^dr 
must not forget to mention the students 
who are at once the hope and the glory of the Motherland. I, who 
have been privileged to watch the current of political life in its very 
centre, can testify to the wonderful courage and unflinching devotion 
displayed by tho students. Theirs is the inspiration behind the 
movement, theirs the victory. They are the torch-bearers of the 
time ; they are the pilgrims od the road. If Buffering has been 
their lot, victory is their due. 

This, then, is the philosophy on which the non-co-operation 
movement is based : to defy with absolute constancy the hostile 
powers that would hamper in any way our growth and self- 
fulfilment as a nation, to keep its evil always in view, not hating 
the power, but recognising its evil as an evil and refusing no 
suffering that the malice of that power can invent. I admit, 
gentlemen, that the ideal is very high, but I maintain that it is the 
only method which we can adopt for the early establishment of 
'Swaraj.’ It requires no wisdom to see that if every one of us with¬ 
draws our helping hand from the machine that is relentlessly work¬ 
ing to prevent our growth and self realization as a nation, the 
machine mast of necessity stop its work. We are told, however, that 
once the machine of government stops its work, we shall be swept 
away by the forces of disorder and reaction. There is a simple 
answer to this argument. The non-co-operation movement can 
never hope to succeed, unless our forces are properly organised, and 
the ethics of the movement properly understood by the nation. If 
they are not understood, tho question will not arise, for we cannot 
then hope to carry the struggle to a successful termination ; but if 
they are understood, then the inherent strength of the movement 
will prevent anarchy and bloodshed. But I cannot disguise from 
myself tho fact that there havo been disturbances in Bombay in tho 
course of our propaganda. We must accept responsibility for such 
disturbances and frankly admit that, to the extent to which there 
has been violence, intimidation and coercion, we may be said to 
have failed. But what is the remedy? Surely not to abjure our 
faith, but to seo that the faith is properly understood. Bloodahod 
and disorder have been associated with every great movement that 
has taken place—the spread of Christianity, for instance. But is it 
to bo argued, that because in the spread of a Now Idea there is 
danger of disorder and disturbance as it come3 into conflict with old 
ideals and I he old view of life, the missionaries rau-t of necossity 
stay thoir hand and decline to carry the Light they feel S .Such an 
argument is not worth a moment’s eoneideraion. You may argup, if 
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lik^ that our doctrine has not yet been understood 

\A°u may arguo, if you choose, that our programme miyrm 
to bereyised in the light of the disturbances which have taken place 
'^ r “ Ltombay. But the fact that disturbances have in fact taken place 
in a single small area is no argument against the essential truth of 
our movement. We must meet the situation with courage and 
devise means to prevent the recurrence of those disturbances ; but I 
cannot and I will not advise you to stay your band from the non-co- 
operation movement. The fact that India has remained calm in 
spite of the recent arrests shows that the Bombay lesson has gone 
homo. The recent manifestation of courage, endurance and remark¬ 
able self-control has, in my opinion, demonstrated the efficacy aod the 
necessity of non-violent non-co operation. And nothing can stop 
our onward march if the same spirit is still further developed and 
retained to the end. 

A question to Lord Reading 

Ladies and gentlemen, the success of our movement has made 
a deep impression on the Bureaucracy, if we may judge by the 
repressive policy which it has initiated and is carrying into effect. 

* 0 ^ 3e , rve that Hie Excellency the Viceroy objects to the policy being 

vi repressive,” but I have yet to know that the Seditious 

i. .ee.ings Act and the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act are 
part o e ordinary Criminal Law of the land. Indeed, if I am not 

r .i^rDittop 1 19Se * W6re tw0 of Acts ^ at wero cons idered by the 
h . lf fhe p 'Ppointed to examine repressive legislations. It is true 

* Tembflrfi nnT m ^ ee consisting of an Indian Chairman and six Indian 

two Acts tV ! W6re una bl 0 to recommend the repeal of these 
in thair Qnn o r a f y llave . only 0bowu what confidence can be reposed 
v-nro f-rnafo 1 re8 Ponaibil it y. But the fact remains that the Acts 
Readincr ni &9 repressive laws and discussed as such. Lord 
arrests now 1 13<y ln , errcr in suggesting, as ho has done, that the 

are under t\ ' made in Calcutta and in ather parts of India 

t-hot- ]Q * 0I ^ 1Ilary criminal law of the land. His Excellency 
i UOre ar0 organised attempts to challenge the law, 
hrcaohfu nfTv ! ° t understand what purpose is served by flagrant 
nrrier fr, nr r ° r P ur P ° 80 of challenging the Govt, and the 

211 ' j(Ma j*P e arrest. 1 would, with all respect, put one question 

\ J C6 \. en0 y- If Japan planted hor national flag on Australia and 
,< r6 . p Buc .b freedom and such constitution as wo enjoy under 

j y * !* 1 ‘ 3 l!01t her more nor less, what would His Excellency’s 

■ i all ° a ^ ua * ra ^ ans > ^ they were determined to win freedom 
,• 8 8 ' Abd Japan promulgated repressive laws without the 
i Australians, prohibiting meetings and declaring as 
umawtul ail voluntary associations through which alone the Austra- 
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li oo|l>*Q have to work for national regeneration, what won 

EStsiHenty’s advice ba to the Australians, supposing they solkn_^ 

defy.such laws and disregard the orders issued under such 
iawsi l venture to think that His Excellency does not understand 
the situation which has arisen in India ; therefore he is puzzled aud 
perplexed. Rightly or wrongly, the Congress has adopted the policy 
of non-co-operation as the only legitimate political weapon available 
for its use. That is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has decided to boycott foreign goods, and especially foreign 
cloth. That is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has decided to boycott the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. That is not breaking the law. Now, in what way is 
the Congress to carry on its work except through the voluntary 
organisations which you have proclaimed under the Indian Criminal 
law Amendment Act ? In striking at these voluntary organisations, 
you strike at the Congress propaganda which, you are bound to 
admit, is not unlawful. Why should it puzzle Your Excellency, 
assuming you credit us with the same amount of patriotism which 
you have, that w,e have solemnly resolved to disobey your orders 
and court imprisonment 1 I assert that it is you who have broken 
the law and not we. You have transgressed the law which secures 
to every subject freedom of spoeoh and action so long as the speech 
and the action do not offend against the ordinary criminal law of the 
land. You have transgressed the law which secures to the subject 
the unrestricted right to hold meetings, so long as these meetings do 
not degenerate into unlawful assemblies. These are the common 
law rights of the subject which you have transgressed, and I would 
remind Your Excellency that it is on the due observance of these 
elementary rights that the allegiance of the subject depends. 

But then, it is said that these associations interfere with the 
administrations of the law and with the maintenance of law and 
order. If they do, then the ordinary criminal law is there, and it 
ought to be sufficient. I have heard of no instance of violence in 
Calcutta, certainly none w-as reported to the police, Chargos of 
violence can be investigated, and therefore they were not made. 
But charges of threat and intimidation are easy to make, because 
they cannot be investigated. I would ask the authorities one ques¬ 
tion : Was any case of threat or intimidation reported to the police 1 
Has the local Government found, on enquiry, that quite apart from 
general allegations which can easily be made, there were specific 
casee of threat or intimidation practised by the non-co-operators on 
the ^‘loyalists” of Calcutta 1 An English Journalist, signing himself 
as Nominis Umbra,” gave as his opinion to an English paper in 
Calcutta that (he hartal was willingly acquiesced in by ihc pooplu. 
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* \fc-?.jad’in “A Ditcher’s diary 1 ' in Capital of the 24th Novepi^i 
lastJ^^Fho people surrendered at discretion, but it was impossible 
for a careful observer not to see that not only were they for the 
most part willing victims of new zoolum, but also that they exulted 
in the discomfiture of the SiFkar,” If that be so, then what case is 
there for the declaration under Sec. 16 of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act] Was the position in Calcutta on the 17th Nov. 
last worse than the position in England when a big strike is in pro¬ 
gress! And is it suggested that there resides any power in the Cabi ot 
of England to put down a strike and prevent picketing ! No, 
gentlemen, the real object of the application of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is not to protect society against the threats 
and intimidation of tho non-co-operators, but to crush the Congress 
and the non co-operation movement, It is to such threat that you 
have to return an answer. 

There is another object which the Government has in view : 
it is to make by threat, intimidation and coercion, the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Calcutta a success. On 
your behalf I would respectfully lay before His Royal Highness our 
wishes of good-will to him personally. There is no quarrel between 
us and the Royal House of England ; but he come3 here as the 
ambassador of a Power with whom we have decided not to co¬ 
operate ; as such we cannot receive him. Also sve are in no mood 
to take part in any rejoicing. We are fighting for our elementary 
rights freely to live our own life and evolve our own destiny accord¬ 
ing to our lights. It would be sheer hypocrisy on our part to 
extend a national welcome to the ambassador of the Power that 
would deny us our elementary rights. There is, in the refuial to 
extend a national welcome to His Royal Highness, no disrespect 
either to him or to the Royal House of England. There is only a 
determination not to co operate with the Bureaucracy. 


Mi Das’s Presidential Address was read out to the 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Having finished reading 
Mrs. Naidu said 

this is the message that comes to ns from the Great Hero of 
Bengal who instead of adorning tho “Musnad” of the President 
to-day has batiered his individual liberty for national freedom, and 
this is the message of h;s wife : 

Mrs. Dai’s Message to ,the“Congre88, 

Let every man aric 1 woman in India ask himself or hrwlf to day this one 
supreme qu^tion, and fhis question only : Do 1 stand FOU INDIA IN 11 uU 
PUE8ENT STRUGGLE 1 
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Let )m search oar hearts and directly answer it now or never. W3 
And rhe respjnsibility for the decision U ours. The couutry demands stjfolL^ 
-ahfcees'pWlt'e actioa. If we feel in our heart of hearts that we Btand for lhtna~ 
her'.struggle for freedom then we must act, act, act. We ask for no more. 
We expect no less. Lst therefore every delegate of the Congress be sworn in 
as a Congress volunteer. Let every man and woman in India to-day offer 
himself or herself as a Congress volunteer. Let the whole country be mobilised 
for Congress work. Let all our noble activities be suspended till the struggle 
in its present form be finished. Men and women of India, act, act, act 
directly, act while time is yet.” 


This also is a clarion call because in the service of the nation 
the voice of men and the voice of women may not be divided, 
neither may their action, neither may their aspiration, neither 
may their lives, neither may their destiny, nor thoir liberty 
(Applause). 


THIS BROUGHT THE FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 70 
A CLOSE . THE PRESIDENT ADJOURNED THE CONGRBSS 
I ILL THE NEXT DAY. 


THE THIRTY SIXTH 

Indian National Congress 

SECOND DAY — 28TH DECEMBER 1921, 

The Congress resumed its sitting for the second day on the 
28th December at 2 p.m. 

After Dr. Ansari had finished reading the telegraphic 
messages of sympathy, the President requested Mahatma Gandhi to 
place the Resolution standing in bis name before the House. He 
allotted two hours for its discussion—half an hour to Mahatma 
Gandhi the mover, 10 minutes to the seconder and 5 minutes to 
each supporter. 

Mahatma Gandhi then climbed the rostrum and moved the 
following Resolution :— 

The Resolution 

11 Whercaa Bince the holding of the last National CongreBB the people of 
India have found from actual experience that by reaaon of the adoption of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation the country has made great advance in fearlessness 
self-sacrifice and self-respect, 

“ And whereas the movement has greatly damaged the prestige of the 
Government, 

" And whereas on the whole the country is rapidly progressing towards 
Swaraj, 
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This Congress confirms tLie resolution adopted at the special sessio® 

‘ ** Calcutta and re-affirmed at Nagpur and places on record tmHlyJl 
mi nation of the Congress to continue the programme of non-violeirls-rroi^— 
w *th greater vigour than hitherto in such manner as each province 
may'determine till the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs are redressed and Swaraj 
is established and the control of the Government of India passes into the handa 
of the people from that of an irresponsible corporation. 

“ J nd whereas by reason of the threat uttered by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in his recent speeches and the consequent repression started by the 
Governments of India and of the various Provinces by way of disbandment of 
Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public and even Committee meetings 
in an illegal and high-hauded mantier and by the arrest of many Congress 
workers in several provinces, 

And whereas this repression iB manifestly intended to stifle all Congre&a 
and Khilafat activities and deprive the public of their attendance, 

41 This Congress resolves that all activities of the Congress be suspended as 
far as necessary and appeals to all, quietly and without any demonstration, to 
offer themselves for arrest by belonging to the Volunteer Organisations tn be 
formed throughout the country in terms of the Resolution of the Working Com¬ 
mittee arrived at in Bombay on the 23rd day of November last. 

" Provided that no one shall be accepted as volunteer who does not sign the 
following pledge : — 

THE VOLUNTEER’S PLEDGE 
“ With God as witness I solemnly declare that — 

0) I wioh to be a Member of the National Volunteer Corps, 
in aS I 1 Tcmain a member of th e Corps I shall remain non-violent 

1 belief* , ftml sba11 ^rnestly endeavour to be non-violent in intent since 

and the l»u UdlU 10 Glrc ums'anced non-violence alone can help the Khilafat 
unity amonprdi *i. anrt refiutt , m th <! attainment of Swaraj ami consolidation of 
Sikh Parei ( ),•; raCea a,K conimun,t m a oE India whether Hindu, Mussalmau, 

’,, | ! • »»a or ,Jt w. 

|4 j 111 antl 8bal1 endeavour always to promote such unity, 

moral salvation.^nd^han'iL^ e&8entia ! , tor lorn’s economic, political and 
eion of every other doJ? hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar to the exclu- 

of unfouchab.litv 'and s Lu UeVe ^ the K 8tice and ncce8eit y of removing the evil 
an endeavour to render P 0ti81 ^ e occasions, seek personal contact with 

(6) l .ball carry “bmerged clawe-. 
regulations nut iueomdKi.-,,- - instructions of my superior officers, and all the 

Volunteer Board or the WnrkinJ? tbe . B ^ lnt nf thiB P led ge prescribed by the 
the Cnngre*B. ° Committee or any other agency established by 

for the. sake of my^Jlieion^nH ! 1M PRISON WENT, ASSAULT, or even DEATH 
(8) In the event nf a d . Country without resentment. 

any support for my f amily or y de™endanU ent 1 8hftU “°* Claim fr0m thG Congrc8B 
Call to the Countiy. 

' of the a 8® o* 'Sand over will 

as much as even Conu^itteeliacfcti^Dpa^^avn meetings, and, in 

public meetinga, thiB Conereae a^IvL a n ^* e , ,I 1 _ attempted to be conatrued aa 
l K B ^ongreae tOyi.oe the holding of Committee meetings, and 
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lie pi jbe tings, the latter in enclosed placts and by tickets, and by 
u cements at which as far aB possible only speakers previously ana 


^aT^dtfUver written Bpeeches, care being taken in every case to 
"provocation and possible violence by the public in consequence. 


avoid 



ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

" This CongresB is further of opinion that civil disobedience is the only 
civilized and effective substitute for an armed rebellion whenever every other 
remedy for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority by 
individuals or corporations has been tried, and therefore advisee all Congress 
workers and others, who believe in peaceful methods and are convinced that 
there is no remedy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing government 
from its position of perfect irresponsibility to the people of India, to organise 
individual civil disobedience, when the mass of people have been sufficiently 
trained in the methods of Non-violence, and otherwise in terms of the resolution 
thereon of the last meeting of the all India Congress Committee held at Delhi. 

“This Congress is of opinion that in order to concentrate attention upon civil 
disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether of an offensive or defendve 
character, instructions are to be issued under proper safeguards from time to 
time by the Working Committee or the Provincial Congress Committee con¬ 
cerned ; all other Congress activities should be suspended whenever and wherever 
and to the extent to which it may be found necessary. 

Call to Students 

“ This Congress calls upon all Btudents of the age of 18 and over, parti¬ 
cularly those studying in the national institutions, and the staff thereof 
immediately to sign the foregoing pledge and become members of the National 
Volunteer Corps. 

Mahatma Gandhi invested with full powers 

1 “ In view of the impending arrest of a large number of Congress workers 
this Congress, whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to remain intact and to* 
be utilised in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints, until 
further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the 
Congress and invests him with full powerB of the All India Congress Committee 
including the power to convene a special session of the Congress or of the All 
India Cong^ue Committee or the Working Committee, such powers to bo 
exercised between any two sessions of the All India Congress Committee, also 
with the power to appoint a successor in emergency. 

“ Tb'i Congress hereby confers upon the said successor and all subsequent 
successors appointed in turn by their predecessors, all his aforesaid powers 

41 Provided that, nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to authorise 
Mahatma Gandhi or any of tbe aforesaid successors to conclude anv terras of peace 
with the Government of India or the British Government without the previous 
sanction of the All India Congress Committee to be finally ratified bv the Con¬ 
gress specially convened for the purpose, and provided also that the present creed 
of the Congress shall in n , case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his successors 
except with the leave of tbe Congress first obtained. 

Congratulations. 

“ This Congress congratulates all those patriots who are now undergoing 
imprisonment for the sake of their conscience or country, and nalietB tfiut U * n 
sacrifice bus considerably hastened the advent of Swaraj.” 
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^ J V MAHATMA GANDHI’S SPEECH 

\\fter reading the resolution and explaining it in the 
\ cul at Mahatma Gandhi said :— 

Hakim Sahib, brothers and sisters,—It has taken me exactly 
35 minutes to read the resolution in English and in Hindustani. I 
shall hope, if I can at all avoid it, not to take even the 30 minutes 
that Hakinoji Sahib has allotted to me. And 1 do not propose, if 
I can help it, to take all that time because 1 feel that the resolution 
explains itself. If, at the end of fifteen months 5 incessant activity, 
you, the delegates assembled in this Congress, do not know your own 
minds, I am positive that I cannot possibly carry conviction to you 
even in a two hours 5 speech ; and what is more, if I could carry 
conviction to you to-day because of ray speech, I am afraid I would 
lose all faith in my countrymen, because it would demonstrate their 
incapacity to observe things and events—it would demonstrate their 
incapacity to think coherently; because, I submit, there is absolutely 
nothing new in this resolution that wo have not been doing all 
this time—that we have not been thinking all this time ; there is 
absolutely nothing new in this resolution which is at all startling. 
Those of you who have followed the proceedings from month to 
month of the Working Committee, of the All India Congress Com- 
mitfee every three months, and have studied their resolutions, can 
out come to one conclusion, that this resolution is absolutely the 
natural result of national activities during the past fifteen months ; 
and n you have at all followed the course, the downward course, 
tnat je repressive policy of the Government has been taking, you 
can only come to the conclusion that the Subjects Committee has 
rightly come to this resolution ; and that the only answer that a 
00 reB P£ ctln g nation can return to the Viceregal pronouncements 
an ^ he repression that is overtaking this land, is the course 
mapped out m this resolution, 


The bearing of ihe Resolution 

I am not going to take the time of English-knowing friends over 
|ne re igious subtleties of the pledge that the volunteers have to 
.!* ‘ * Wl8j ' *o confine my remarks in Hindustani to that subject. 

‘ A Wanfc ^is assembly to understand the bearing of this resolu- 
•ion. his resolution means that we have outgrown the stage of 
eipRBeneBs and dependence upon anybody ; this resolution means 
that the nation through its representatives is determined to have 
its own way without the assistance of any single human being on 
earth and with the help of only God above. 

This resolution, whilst it sh^ws tho indomitable courage and the 
determination of the nation to vindicate its rights and to be able to 
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E fmM; ivorld in the face, also says in all humility to the _ f 

what you do, no matter how you repress us, we shalhem^^ 
day wring reluctant repentance from you ; and we ask you to think 
betimes, and take care what you are doing, and see that you do not 
make 300 millions of India your eternal enemies.’ 


ft 


Door open for Government 

This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants an open door, 
leaves the door wide open for it. If the Moderate friends wLh to 
rally round the standard of the Khilafat, round the standard of the 
liberties of the Punjab and therefore of India, then this resolution 
leaves the door wide open for them too. If this Government is 
sincerely anxious to do justice, if Lord Heading has really come to 
India to do justice and nothing less,—and we want nothing more,— 
then I inform him from this platform, with God as my witness, with 
all the earnestness that I can command, that he has got an open 
door in this resolution if ho moans well, but the door is closed in 
bis face if he moans ill, no matter how many people go to their 
graves, no matter what wild career thia repression is to go through. 

A real Conference of equals 


There is every chance for him to bold a Round Table Conference, 
but it must be a real conference. If he wants a conference at a table, 
where only equals are to sit and where there is not to be a single 
beggar, then there is an open door and that door will always remain 
open. There is nothing in this resolution which any one who has 
modesty and humility need be ashamed of. 

Challenge to authority. 

This resolution is Dot an arrogant challenge to anybody but it 
is a challenge to the authority that is enthroned on arrogance. It 
is a challenge to the authority which disregards the considered 
opinion of millions of thinking human beings* It is a humble and 
an irrevocable challenge tc authority which in Older to save itself 
wants to crush freedom of opinion and freedom of association--l.be 
I two lunge that are absolutely necessary for a man to breathe tbo 
oxygen of liberty ; and if there is any autbori.y j n this counfcry that 
wants to curb the freedom of speech and freedom 0 f association, I 
want to be abL tr ay in your name, from this platform, that that 
authority will perish, unless it repents before an India that is steeled 
with high courage, noble purpose nd determination, oven if every 
one of the men and women who chouse to call themselves Indians ia 
blotted out of the earth. 

No peace at any price 

God only knows, if I could possibly have advised you before to 
go to the Hound Table Conference. If 1 could possibly have advised 
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£ 1) n^Mo undertake this resolution of Civil Disobedience, 
ne so. 

a man of peace. I believe in pence. But, I do not want 
peace at any price. I do not want the peace that you find in stone ; 
i do not want the peace that you find in the grave ; but I do want 
that peace which you find embedded in the human breast, which is 
exposed to the arrows of a whole world but which is protected from 
all harm by the Power of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of you, delegates. I do 
not want to insult your intelligence by saying a word more in 
connection with this resolution (Cheers). 

Mr. Patel’s Speech 

Mr. V, J. Patel in seconding the resolution said that not only 
did he fully support the resolution, but he agreed with every word 
that had fallen from the lips of the Mahatma. Never was there such 
a crisis in the destiny of India under the British as now. Thirty 
crores of Indians had fallen under British slavery. Lord Reading* 
who had come to India to give her pure justice, had told them that 
^ ■aruj could only be obtained in two ways : one, by means of the 
sword and the other, by way of gifts or 'bakshhh’, If India wanted 
waraj ihey were told that they must win it by sword or from tbe 
In all people as a gift, There was no other way. The resolution 
only asked for what they had demanded both at Nagpur and 
* i would tell the Government that there was a third 

way o Swaraj and that was Civil Disobedienco and the time had 
wouh^K * | to it into force. He hoped every Indian heart 
. u e glad to know that it was so. Every one of them, man and 
a oman, must either go to jail or die, or get Swaraj. If they had 
ho i courage to go to Jail or die, he asked them to vote against 

, J • ' 1 ' If they thought that without Civil Disobedience, 
jail, without making themselves ready for death, 
,V r Swar3 L then they must vote against tho resolution. 
i'Yi V , O / 0C ^ * or the resolution they either consented to go to 

% 1 5 V. Ie ' 11 l ^oy were unable to win Swaraj it was better they 

1 & app( Etr from tbe face of the earth. If they agreed with 
-^igfl, then let them vote for the resolution. 
p 0 Wan ted to address a word to tho Government. Let the 
»oveitimerit toll them what they wished to do in this connection. 

U( iiinB wanted liberty and full liberty as was mentioned in the 
proclamations. ] he 0IJ ]y difference between the people and Govern¬ 
ment was this that Government never kept their promise. There- 
3re ’ , 6 * nf ^ anB would no longer place their faith in any such 
promise. If tho Government mean well, then let them grant Swaraj 
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I (to t‘ Indians—now and immediately. He warned the Governor. 1 
V'^t^Sfc^syton repression. II they suppressed the Congress moJfeM. 
ment which worked in open daylight there would spring up secret 
societies as in Bengal. Therefore he warned the Government 
against repression. 

He appealed to the Moderates not to non-co-operate with the 
Congress but to non-co operate with a Government which wanted to 
take away the elementary rights of citizens. 

Maulana Abdul Majid in supporting the resolution said that 
the Congress wanted action not words. Let them stand firmly by 
the resolution until they had reached their goal. Civil Disobedience 
was their only weapon and they must make the fullest use of it. 

Maulana Suleman Nadir in rising to support the resolution 
Sa id that this non-violent non-co-operation was not only for India 
but for tbo whole world. If they did not make their endeavours 
in a non-violent manner there would be not only bloodshed but 
factions between the various communities. Their goal was clear. 
Whatever provocation might ba given them they would never resort 
to violence. 

Srimati Mangala Devi said that India was a land proud of her 
spiritual culture and she believed that the new force that was 
created in India would not only benefit her sons but the whole of 
humanity. She gave her whole hearted support to the resolution. 

Swami Sri Bharati Krishna Teertha Jagadguru Shankara 
charya of Shri Sharada Peeth then seconded the resolution and 
addressed the Congress in English : — 

Sisters and Brothers,— It is now one yoar since we resolved to 
begin the programme of Non-co-operation in the normal session of 
the Congress at Nagpur ; and the preamble to that resolution stated 
that because the Government refused to redress the Khilafat and 
the Punjab wrongs and because we were determined to achieve 
Swaraj within the year, therefore wo had no option but to declare 
non-co-operation with the Government. Ono year has passed now 
and it behoves us to think of our duty at the present day and to 
prolong our fight. It ia under these circumstances that we meet 
to-day. We find that far from redressing the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and devising a satisfactory Bcheme of Swaraj the 
Government has gone to the extent of declaring unlawful oven the 
activities of the Khilafat and Congress Volunteer Associations. 
Under these circumstances we have to think of the next step that 
we should adopt in order to achieve our purpose. 

We find, in the second place, that the highest representative 
in the judicial lino of His Majesty the King of England in India 
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ired openly or virtually that the whims and orders i 
olnomlu oi Government are superior to God's Law—superior to the 
Imperial Proclamations of three successive Sovereigns of England 
and also to their own regular laws. On the other hand, we find 
t lat every ethical and religious code insists that God's law is superior 
to man s, What should we do under these circumstances'? We can 
not go back upon our policy of non-co-operation. That is absolutely 
unthinkable. We began non-co-operation because we wanted the 
1 and the Punjab wrongs to be redressed and the Swaraj 

to be achieved. None of these three things have taken place, and 
11 ere ore, if we are to be faithful to our pledge taken at Nagpur 
<ast year, we should have no justification for going back an inch 
a'om the policy of non-co-operation. On the other hand, the 
repression and injustice having progressed in the opposite direction, 
is our duty to think of further steps and not of retracing what 
we have taken. 

And therefore, specially because God's law has been throttled 
man's law prevails, it is our duty to declare, unwillingly 
1 ou civil disobedience towards all unrighteous orders. Civil 

! “ . di0uce is an elementary spiritual duty in the face of all 
whn^fp 00 ^ 9 or ^ 01,8, We, in India, have the example of Frahlad 
t r r !*? the unrighteous orders of his father, the King 

Ok V 8cri P t:ure the Christians—we have in 

wi h th t Btament ' th® example of Daniel which is also on a par 
elemental* ° l - ^ ra ^ Q ^' ^ i 9 in scriptures of the world, the 

whataoove^ pr * nc *P^ e ^at a Tnan shall not, for any worldly cause 

Q 0( j_ t hflL w ^®ther out of fear or for favour, disobey the law of 

this element™ h 0 regarrJs as divine. It is just because of 

have their 1 prillc, P^ e fcbat Ali brothers and others at Karachi 
principle 11 °?* * \ ^ ufc to l ^ e testl ls because of this elementary 
was that th Iy 1y cheerfully went tojail. Their wholo defence 
gave them » n , ' aiTlic Law whicb they regarded as the divine law 
they did * 1 ^ ° r !J a Jj ve but to take their stand upon it and which 
ia superior ™ 6 > ?ieve ’ if any P° rson here believes that God’s law 

arbiter j r man 8 —^ afc the individual conscience is the final 

option bu* mat rP ertainil) £ to religion and morality, he has no 
regard to nii° 8 T to P^iciple of Civil Disobedience with 
of Civil I)ipr k } Ul j| 18 lte< ? us orders. Therefore it is that the programme 
Whil« i lence ,^ as become the duty of the country to adopt. 
Buch a DoeiMf.n' y n! h f' a | Wlth utm ° st gladness, I am unfortunately in 
with the mr i cannot honestly say that I see eye to eye 

you ftfir.finl 01 f 0t ^ e . r Bpea ^ ers on tbe programme laid before 
dience in n a 1 b k e e )L e thafc Nonoo-operntion and Civil Disobe- 
j r er o be effective, looking at it merely from an worldly 
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ofUview, depend upon the united co-operation oP 
la in the country. If all of U 3 will co-operate amongs^e 
salyes and non-co-operafco with the Government, every department, 
nay, every office of the Government must come, not to a comma- 
riot to a somi-colon or a colon but to a fullstop (Laughter). If we 
give room for unnecessary controversy inside ourselves our progross 
will to that extent be weakened. We already have divisions in the 
camp owing to the Moderates, or co-operators as they are caljed, hold¬ 
ing aloof from us. I may tell you, with reference to the Karachi Case, 
that if the Moderates had stood side by side with the Nationalists 
there was no chance of that conviction of the six of the accused there. 

Under these circumstances I feel that it is the duty of the 
Congress not to force upon others, who disagree from U 3 , the view 
which wo earnestly take. I refer to one clause—the first part of 
the pledge which the programme requires every volunteer to take 
that is, with regard to the question of untouchability. I spoke 
last year at Nagpur on the resolution when this question was taken 
up and you will remember that resolution called upon the religious 
people of India to take vigorous steps for the elevation of the 
depressed classes. Therefore you will acquit me of any intention 
to go back or to take a reactionary attitude in the matter. But 
niy position is this : Just as wo demand the liberty of our cons¬ 
cience for ourselves so we shall give the others the same. And 
from this point of view too God’s law should be placed above man s 
and this principle should be applied to all equally, I do no j. ga y 
that we have any right to force others to take the same view. So 
too we should give to others the same liberty. If W6 jj ave a *j argQ 
number of people who satisfy our requirements in every other 

fm m ec .v but d ° n °} 866 6ye t0 ey ° wi r th US ’ W ? have no justification, 
irom this general point of view of principle or of expediency to 

coerce them to accept our view on pain of being shut out from’all 
possibility of participation in this national work. 

. ,' rhat ia why } 6a y t hafc there ol, g ht t0 , ba a separate resolution 
in the nature of a recommendation on this subject and it should 
not be made a restriction. 

Similarly we find that the resolution speaks of the wearing of 
Khadi only to the exclusion of every other kind of cloth. And the 
Delhi resolution, with regard to Civil Disobedience, requires every 
civil resister to know how to spin and weave. I ha\e no objection 
to that. But I do not feel justified in insisting that a person who 
fulfils all the other recommendations including the one about 
untouchability but is unable to weave or spin for himself should be 
debarred from becoming a worker, because he cannot wear Khadi 
therefore unhesitatingly kill a cow if called upon to do so 


Shall he 
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f SjfW 1 order ? Sba11 be obfi y such order or disobey it 
^fv&A C0 ? rdln8 t0 the P r °g ram me. be will not be alio* 
aiB0De| it at any rate under the auspices oi the Congress. 

an< ^ Born0 o fc ber elementary matters regarding liberty of 

(•omnletfl L nn| XCeP **f ng \T 1 ‘' m fully witb tbo resolution. I am for a 
all I 6 *''* of ^ 0n ' 00 'operation and for Civil Disobedience to 
determ.vlA a " Unrlgh , t6m f f^racter-the unrighteousness being 

ethical an ’ *?■ • 10 ,nd,vldual co,lso '0nce under the dictates of 
ethical and religious codes to which we are pledged by our religion. 

resolntin > ^ T ‘ 1 W ° U ' d desire that the varioU8 P 8 ^ of the 

before th ft may 1 . b ° PUt t0th9 vote - cl ^e by clause, and not put 
either 1 lud, * nce as . one substantive proposition, which should 
aUdo n C n °t eP 0 :.? eCtCd ', 1 a m unfortunately in the position 
W.-?k i eUPP<irt '} e x tlrely ,lor do 1 °PP° se ^ entirely, 
crrefullv a, d 'I^ 8 , 1 - W0l,ld aslc >' ou consider the question 

thl p, i K ‘ C ° mB ? d u C ' 810 " aS ‘° th6 redres9 of the Kbilafat and 
the Punjab wrongs and the establishment of real Swaraj. 

suruorted i-'p K ’ ^' d f hwa 8aid tbat the Parsi community fully 
unfurled the h ,0 f n ’ 0 U WaS Dadabhai Naoroji who had first 
ththj P ar Sip? at Calcutta, and it was imposstble 
Mra sil beh,,,< •" this struggle for Swaraj. 

supporting the^MAlution U «id 6 “nap Bengalee Poot ® 38 ’ in further 
we dream to dJv W .V u ' P !' zens of lbe Indla of which 
heard representation nf11^ W ° 8hait achl0ve to-morrow, you have 
have heard the M ft ,i« n h ‘ w“ g 1 reat , rellg,ons of lndia to-day. You 
the men and the ^ Sikb ' Y ° U haV0 b °»rd 

any religion, any proving 0 \ speak not as representing 

seem, in all humility T 7 Bex to-day, but arrogant as it might 
(Hoar, hear), T 48 th ° V* ° f Free L ' dia 

this great resolution whi K Va , Up t0 offor ray support to 

manner of resolutions „} 8Cod before f ou > not in the 

the platform of the National r*! experience, of resolutions from 
out to you with the voice of a nfnnh’^7 haS been tb,,nd ered 

vision and of hope. (Cheers! P ? Ph rom the “°untain top of 
ments or authorities. I Lre onlv fT n °- ° M , Wh ° Cares for Gov «™- 
not one who panders tn ^. y pnnclp]6S and ideals. I am 
only the wisdom of the"eve??"*' 08, t 1 acknow]edga and follow 
before you to speak, it is becan J r ® l™*. Tber6f ° re > if I stand 
the very innermost seoret am tbe voice of your own heart, 

your own aspirations, your ownT” 8 V °' C0 ° f y0ur own conscience, 
. your own hopes, your own certainty. 

Who* A * ^ Challensre 

-irssra’a srrt&ri 


wmsT/fy. 
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m@^t powerful Government on earth to trample on the h 
0 f a ]i v j n g nation. What does it affirm ? It affirms, 


-Words of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilalc, that “ Liberty is our 
Birthright/ 7 and we shall have Liberty to-day. What is the 
challenge thrown to the Government? It says, as Mahatma Gandhi 
so wonderfully puts it, that the door is open. March with us to that 
destined goal that we see before ua to-day, when you and your 
children, 0 Rulers of Britain, might eclipse side by side with us in 
friendship and comradeship ! But unless you realise that it is not 
by the might of the sword but by the invincible, slender, fragile, 
silken cord of Love that nations can be bound together, you have 
no place in our midst. 

And what is the answer to repression ? The answer is that 
those dozens of delicately nurtured women who having sent their 
sons, husbands, and fathers to prison, have come to-day to take 
their place to carry on the torches, in the words of Deshbandhu 
Chitta Ranjan Das to the pilgrims on the road, and to build up the 
edifice of your freedom with their corpse if death be necessary. 
As soon might you tell the Sun not to rise at dawn as to say to 
-udia, don’t move towards your destined freedom , —as soon might 
you aay to the Ganges, *’ cease to flow ”—as to say to the sacred 
spirit of Indian womanhood, “ don’t flow towards the sea of 
*’ Liberty,” You might as well say to the Earth, “cease to flower in 
spring,” and to the Stars in the sky at midnight, “ don’t shine,” as 
to say to the young ones amongst us, ‘ don’t ioin the Volunteer 
Corps.” Do I not know what the younger generation can endure, 
w T hat it can achieve ? During those droadful few days in Bombay 

when it seemed that the whole of our work was to be cast in ruins_ 

who was it that saved the situation? Who? Not only the fast of 
the Saint within hie cell but the endurance, the courage, the sacrifice 
of my young Volunteers—who stood, night and day, fearlessly,' 
blood shed around them, death about them, disaster around-them, but 
true to their post, the symbol of the Indian Victory. Therefore* I 
do not share the fear of Shroe Shankaracharya nor of any one else 
who tbiuks that India will ivo ber divided support to this proposi¬ 
tion. There is no division i India to day, no caste, no tradition of 
caste,—No tyranny of caste can keep tbo untouchables from being 
the comrade and the equals of Lhe twice-born Brahmin in their 
march to Freedom, (hear, hear). Therefore, in the name of the 
youngmon of ludia, the youDg women of India, the old meb. and the 
old women of India, the oldest m~n and oldoet women of India, I 
pledge the lives, the souIb and all of every Indian to thiB great cause 
and say : *’ In this great land may there be peace because we win 
only through peace. (Continued applause.)” 
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J , Khawja Abdul Rahaman Ghazi and an Ak - tfl h 

wtfgatu/nad further supported the resolution, it was put 
paepting and was passed with acclamation, there being only ten 
dissentients of which one was doubtful. 


Changes in the Constitution 

Mr. V. J. Patel then read, on behalf of the President, the 
following minor changes in the working of the constitution. They 
were carried unanimously. 

In Article 4, instead of the age of 21 read the age of 18. At 
the end of Article 7, add provided that no person shall become a 
member of two parallel Congress organizations.” 

At the end of Article 8, add u Members of the All-India 
Congress.Committee shall become ex*offioio delegates to the Congress, 
the Provincial Congress Committees deducting the number of the 
elected and the ex-officio members of the All India Congress 
Committee in their province from the number of the delegates they 
are entitled to return.” 

In Clause 5 of Article 8, remove the brackets after ,£ single 
transferable vote ” and add “ or by any other method.” 

* l . n ' v, ° ^ Article 10 after " past, proaont of the Congress 
u they B jg n the Congress Creed and arc members of any 
Uon^rufa Association.” In the same clause after “ shall }y add 
* I resident, ” In Article 25 after “ the General Secretaries” 
add and 2 Treasurers ” 


Other Resolutions 

^ m ° ng ot ^ 0r resolutions put from the Chair was one 

inoimlifliii' ^ 0r changes in the constitution bo as to make it 
: ' A]! , U ?. x 'Presidents to sign the Congress Creed and treat* 

_e __ naia Congress Committee Members ex-officio delegates 

of the Congress as under the old constitution. 

w- also Gnlil° 1U | t}011 Which waa pUfc t0 the vote from fehe ohair 
*‘ This^ " m 0 u 8 ^ carried. It reads as follows : — 

Sriiut C. Ilaiac°fi?i| J8 .> re ' a PP°i n( s Par.dit Motilal Nehru, Doctor Ansari and 
year 10*2 audaa w ?!l e ®S neral Secretaries of this Congress for the 

in jail, appoints Sit V ' ru and Mr ‘ C \ Rajagopalacbari are now 

the former t h "• a ^ aIPtitel a “d Dr. Knian respectively to act for 
.1 This r ** tne Workl ng Secretary. 

treaBurers ofThp r rn 8 r, Ie * apP °u nt8 Jftmaa l a1 -and Seth Chotani as the 
of the Congress, the former to be the Working Treasurer.” 

‘ 0 following further Resolutions were moved from the .Chair, 
„ T , . f . Congratulation to the Sikhs 

the great organist SrToufu Shl ^“ an , 1 Rn ™ a Gorudif ' Sinphji, 

If, after Eevpu vt u Nanak steamer, who willingly surrendered him* 

ffe fruitless starch by the Government, ub a sacrifice for the 
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1 ( n'JiM'. , a nfj fllao congratulates other Sikh leaders who have preferred i^j||wol- 
* AmSS^.o/thje restriction of their religious rights, anri congratulates 
„ ^onTmuinity on their non-violent spirit at the time of the Bawaji's arrelb-^mt 
XN ^dL!0^i6r'"occa9ionB in spite of great provocation by the Police and the Military. 

An Appeal 

“ This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe in full non-co- 
operation ot in the principle of non-co-operation, but who consider it essential 
for the sake ot national self-respect to demand and insist upon the Tedress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and for the sake of full national self-expression, 
to insist upon the immediate establishment of Swaraj, to render full assistance 
to the nation in the promotion of unity between different Teligious communities, 
to popularise carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving from its economical 
aspect and as a cottage industry necessary in order to supplement the resources 
of millions of agriculturists who are living on the brink of starvation, and to 
that end preach and praise the use of hand-spun and had-woven garments, to help 
the cause of total prohibition, and if Hindus, to bring about the removal of un- 
touchability and to help the improvement of the condition of the submerged classes. 

The Moplah disturbance 

“ This Congress expresses its firm conviction that the Moplah disturbance 
was not due to the Non-co-optration or the Khilafat movement, especially as 
the N-C-0 and the Khilafat preachers were denied access to the affected paTts 
by the District Authorities for six months before the disturbance, but is due to 
causes wholly unconnected with the two movements and that the outbreak would 
not have occurred had the message of non- violence been allowed to reach them. 

Nevertheless this Congress depletes the aelfi done by waj ot forcible Conversions 

ami destruction of life and property and la of opinion <» *»fc Uio prolongation of 
the disturbance in Malabar could have been prevented hv the Government of 
Madras accepting the proferred assistance of Maulana \ahub Hassan and other 
non-co-operators and allowing Mahatma Gandhi to proceed to Malabar, nud is 
further of opinion that the treatment of Moplah prisoners aa evidenced by the 
aephyxiation incident was an act of inhumanity unheard of iu modem limes 
and unworthy of a Government that calls itself civilised. 

Turks Congratulated 

“This Congress congratulates GEazi Mustafa Keraal Patha and the Turks 
upon their successes and a&6uie p 1 ae Turkish nation of T ndia's sympathy and 
support in its struggle to retain its status and mdcpcnpeuce. 

A Condemnation 

“This Congress deplores the occurrences that took place in Bombay on the 
17tli November last and after, and assures all particb and communities that it 
has been and is the desire and determination of the Congress to guard their 
right? to the falle c «** ot. 1 ' 

The Independence Resolution 

The President next announced that Moulana Hasrat Mohani 
would move a resolution pressing for tho chaDgo of the Creed of the 
Congress. 

MouLna Hasrat Mohani in proposing his resolution on 
complete Independence mado a lorg and impassioned 1 speech in 
Urdu. He said, although they had been promised Swaraj last year, 
the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs within a year, they 
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jar achieved nothing of the sort. Therefore it wasV*,, 
,?.tbe programme. If remaining within the British 
Iritish Commonwealth they could not have freedom, he felt 
■ baf, if necessary, they should not hesitate to go out of it. In the 
words of Lok. Tilak "liberty was their birth-right, 1 ' and any Govern¬ 
ment which denied this elementary right of freedom of speech and 
freedom of action did not deserve allegiance from the people. Horae- 
‘U e on Dominion lines or Colonial Self-Government could not be a 
substitute to them for their in-born liberty. A Government which 
cou d clap into jail such distinguished leaders of the people as Mr. 
^ J |f a Kanjan Das, Pandit Matilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
°, !er bad forfeited all claim to respect from the people. And since 
® en the year did not bring them Swaraj nothing should 
P vent them from taking the only course left open to them now, 

1 1 O; winning their freedom free from all foreign control. The 
resolution reads as follows :— 


or co i °kf ec ^° l the Indian National Congress is the attainment of Swaraj 

India hu i?/ ndependenC f ree from a!I foreign control by the People of 
incna hy all legitimate and peaceful means.” 

re J Jf* 1 ' yenkataram of the Bombay Chronicle in seconding the 
tion 1 1 10 * n t Bai -^ : stan( ^ before you to-day and second the Resolu¬ 
te Rosol, H D ? n moved hy . ^ aulana Hasrat Mohani. I know that 
from me a d°T Z ex Pbcit and it does not require many words 

hope that v ^2* not wa . nfc to ^flict a speech at this stage. I only 
-mH IiAorf° U W11 a PP r ^ciato the need for explicitness and frankness 
g w ”7 .Y°te for this Resolution. 

tion said tl',„V Um . ar . nath ^ J Ben « ali SaD >' asi ) in supporting the resolu- 
of complex i„ri 1Ulg . could 80t,ef y ‘he people at such a time short 
ernment which l,?i f®' , Jt WaS im P 0S8ible to be under a Gov- 
rostricting the SUch a wholesftle repressive policy 

such great patriots T 1 ' b . ert,es ot the P eo P Ie and sending to jail 

grant or the Dn .' Ba ' a Lajpat Rai, Mr. C. It. Das and others. The 
for compl -e independent ^° me Kule could n0 appease their hunger 

said : All »| ■ , Al ‘ , . hau of U - P - in supporting tho resolution 

a position to d . .' ,anfc 18 to kee P ifc a8 an ’deal If we are not in 

will allow to Lav ° Ur '" de P 6Dd <; nce at tb; moment, at least you 

say we vrould dn * **1 a ° ll® 8 and i it in no time. I should 

time With it °. Ur 6Ve ^ 68t *° acblLV ’ e it a t tho shortest possible 

Mr U p *' \ words 18Upport ,bo solution. 

that even the lowest"an'in^l A ( ndhra , il1 6,,pport ! ng the resolution said 

there n re men J .'V' ( ' 01 ’ ' Ta " t6C ! treedow ' Wherever 

I* is wrong ior the in l U * r,d " hen ,hi * *' WW, 

- wrong lor the Indians to aim to bo free and not to be anything 
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) British Government in the Proclamation of 

. K [ hat their or,1 y miasiou was to help India. "AncT 

^ba^pe English had come, as they declare, simply to help us to be 
in epenaent, and as such what harm is there to declare and to sav 
t at our aim is to be free^-separate from the British Empire ? 

Mahatma Gandhi's Speech in Opposition. 

Mahatma Gandhi in opposing the resolution said (after having 
addressed the delegates in Hindi): Friends, I have said only a few 
words in Hindi in connection with the proposition of Mr. i 
Mohani. All I want to say to you in English is that the levity 
with which that proposition has been taken by soma of von ha* 
grieved me. It ha? grieved me because it shows lack of respon- 
81 bility, As responsible men and women we should go back to the 
days of Nagpur and Calcutta and we should remember what we did 
only an hour ago. An hour ago we passed a resolution which 
actually contemplates a final settlement of the Khilafat and the 
^ unjab wrongs and transference of the power from the hands of the 
bureaucracy iuto the hands of the people by certain definite means. 
Are. you going to rub the whole of that position from your mind bv 
raising a false issue and by throwing a bombshell in the midst of the 
Indian atmosphere ? I hope that those of you who have voted fn 
tne previous resolution will think fifty times before takincr H ^ 
resolution and voting for it. We shall be charged by the think* 18 
portion of the world that we do not know really where we nrfl r* 1 ? 
us understand too our limitations. Let Hindus and Muealmans 
ave absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is here who can «»v , .1 

with confidence: “Yes, Hindu-Muslim Unity has b !* 
dissoluble factor of Indian Nationalism?” Who ig u nrfi 
T e me fc bat the Parsis and the Sikhs and the Christian c n Y ?? n 
ewa an ^ fc be untouchables about whom you heard this «>;*-« ° 
who will ten me that those very people will nJt ri lit nT7 
8L1 l ^ 1 lc ^ ea ^ Ihink therefore fifty times before you tak f V 

which will redound not to your credit, not to your advan^T Y*Y 
which may cause you irreparable injury. Let us first 0 f M father 
up our strength ; let us first of all sound our own dentha r a f 
not go into waters whose depths we do not know, and th ~ 

['«" oi Mr. HttM Mohan, lands you into depehj u,dul YY l! 
l asfc you in all confidence to reject that proposition, if yon believe* 
in the proposition that you passed only an hour ago. The nr rnd 
tion now before yon rub3 off the whole of the effect of tho n»v. *i. 
tion that you passed only a moment ago. Are creeds annh c ;,nni a 
things like clothes which a man can change at will ? For creed* 
people die, and for creeds people live from age to age. A rft 
going to change the creed which with all deliberation, and after 
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dof^te in Nagpur, you accepted ? .There was no limitafcr 
?hen yoii accepted that ‘creed. It is an extensive 
l a£ei in all, the weakest and the strongest, and you will deny 
yourselves the privilege of clothing the weakest amongst yourselves 
with protection if you accept this limited creed of Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani which does not admit the weakest of your brethren. I 
therefore ask you in all confidence to reject his proposition. 


Maulana Moham’s Reply. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in replying to the debate said 
that what he wanted to say was that they should keep indepen¬ 
dence before themselves a 9 their idea. He did not mean to say 
that if anything less were given, they should reject it. One year 
had gone by and their wrongs were not yet redressed, and what 
guarantee was there that they would over have the power to do so 1 
He wanted the Congress to have the ideal of complete indepen¬ 
dence. Lok. Tilak had said that “Swaraj was their birth-right”, 
and he did not see any harm in putting down complete indepen¬ 
dence as their ideal. 

The President in putting the resolution to vote said it was 
contended that Swaraj which was their ideal had two meanings 
and Maulana Hasrat Mohani wanted Swaraj to moan complete 
independence. The resolution was put to vote and was found lost 
by a majority, a substantial minority having voted for it. 

The Session Closed. 

inis finished the resolutions before the Congress. The President 
said he wanted to congratulate the Congress on passing the resolution 
muved by Mahatma Gandhi. They must understand that in passing 
'! resolution they had shouldered a very great responsibility and ho 
b °P*' would not be found wanting in their uay of trial. He 

tb..n e<i the Reception Committee and volunteers for all they had 
110116 t0 ma e Congress the great success it was. 


Thanks to the President. 

' y % ' ’ *j a y a raghavacbarlar then moved a vote of thank 8 

to 1 ,} resident who, he said, had managed the business so very 
’• 1 . I 30 added, was the greatest believer in the Hindu- 

iua.irn unity. Swaroi Shradbanandji said be had been working with 
ti.e Ma.timji for the last three years in Delhi and they should consider 
t^emse ves fortunate in having such a gentleman as their President. 
j ey Doth loved each other as dear brothers. The resolution 
was passed. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed to the Reception Com¬ 
mittee and was passed. After a very inspiring song by a choir of 
Jadies 3 the President declared tho session closed. 
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At tiie fourteenth Session of the 


ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

ABMEDAIJAD , 30TE DECEMBER 1921 


The Fourteenth Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League 
opened at Ahmedabad on December 30th, 1921 under the Presidency 
of Moulana Hasrat Mohani under a specially erected panda]. The 
attendance was large. Among those present were Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, Mr. Patel, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mr. Raja 
Ali, Dr. Ansari and others. Mr. Abbas Tayabji, Chairman of the 
Poception Committee, in welcoming the delegates traced the history 
of the Muslim League and concluded that, after the great help of the 
Hindus on the Khilafat question and after finding that the League 
and the Congress had the same objects in view, he thought that the 
League should cease to be a separate and distinct body and that it 
should merge itself into the Congress. 

The President, Moulana Hasrat Mohani then delivered his 
address. It was from beginning to end a plea for a declaration, 
on the first January 1922, of an Indian Republic called “the United 
States of India.” He said I— 

Gentlemen, while thanking you for electing me to preside 
over this session of the All India Moslem League, J w j s h to say in 
all sincerity that the importance of this session of the League in 
which the fate of Hindustan is to be decided required the choice 
of a person abler than myself, such as Maulana Mahomed Ali Dr 
Kitchlew or Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, to preside over its deli 
berations. But unfortunately the Govt, has forcibly taken away tbo 
first two gentlemen from amongst us while Moulana Azad expressed 
his inability to accept the responsibility. Consequently, as the proverb 
8068 , if you dost not accept it willingly it will he forced on thee ” 
this great duty was placed on my shoulder. I will try to discharge it 
to the best of my ability, but suocess is in the hand of God. 

The present condition of the League appears to be very weak 
indeed ; but this does not in the lea3t derogate from its real import 
anco, for, it was the All India Muslim League which actually realised 
the first and the moat essential condition of Indian indepondonce, 
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W Hiftdu Muslim UDity. And now that it has been achie\ )Qt|a 
.League to maintain it also. Besides it is on the platform j)f . 
oe League that all sections of political opinion amongst the Musal- 
manu, extremists or moderates, have so far been and in future will 
probably be brought together. 

Before going into the causes of the weakness of the League it will 
be better to enumerate its aims and objects. Those are.—(l) The 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate means; (2) to protect and advance the political, roligious and 
otbei rights and interest of the Indian Musalmans ; (3) to" promote 
friendship and union between the Musalmans and other communities 
oi India j (4) to maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations 
between the Mussalmans of India and those of other countries. 

India’s Ideal 


The first of these is also known to bo the creed of the Congross. 
therefore, so lo D g as the word Swaraj is not defined in consonance 
with the Muslim desire and the means for its attainment aro not 
amplified, it is only natural that the Muslim interests in the League 
should be meagre. The third object, which is Hindu-Muslim unity 
is the common object both of the League and the Congress. The 
tourth object, the unity of the Muslim World, which, along with 
®„ 1e 5 v q ' a03t,0 I>8 connected with the Kbilafat, has been specially taken 
j 0 ^huafat Committee. There remains only the second 

maiis ’ As ?' protection oJ the special interest of the Musal- 
nbiect tW t * blS ’ 60 - loug as a mucb 8 reater and more important 
people' should! ,! atta,nmoilt of Swaraj, still remains unachieved, 
enemy than w'v ' tt dlr f ct tbe,r united efforts against the common 

to when time ctntToHr ** i,ltere6t8 ' They wi)1 be ftttenfJed 

the Mtislirn*' iiifi C U g,jpg ^® re />°t sufficient in themselves to decrease 
unfortunately so framed th V' J J .® ague > ! ts rules and regulations woro 

a rapid pace members^ °T° n 48 developed at 

from their first posili. a * h League bave nofc moved an inch 

more than an old calendar A8 |L- re8U t ’ the League remains nothing 

of the weakness of th T 1118 ver y necessary to remove the cause 
for, in proportion « „ Loag “ e at) d to remove them immediately ; 
Swaraj the nee.l 7 ?\ approach nearer and uearer to the goal of 

of special Muslim right!,”"wifi rfsTag'" * >1°™’ b6C9U8e the questiona 
India is fren On c . rise a ^ aln greater importance when 

for th^m ber sbi D r !; r fh t' y ' theref " re - 8hou,d be 10 reduce the ‘ee 
will choose their represei 6 ‘? US ,ncreaB6 lts members who 

bers of the Council of the Provincial .md the AH TT TTT m6m ' 
should be chosen, as is the case with tJe C! “ 8M 
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{j}L j 5 j Plea for a Change 

'lut/the most pressing necessity of all is a change in thekfijPsA^J 
o^ec^of the League to suit the changed Muslim condition. Every 
one of us knows that the word Swaraj has been definitely left vague 
and undefined. The creed of the Congress, the object of it, has 
been that if the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are settled on the 
lines of our demands then Swaraj within the British Empire will be 
considered sufficient. Otherwise efforts will be directed towards the 
attainment of complete independence. But, gentlemen, from the 
Muslim point of view, it is riot enough that we should stand for 
complete independence alone. It is necessary to decide upon the 
form that it should take, and, in my opinion* it caD only be an Indian 
Republic on the lines of the United States of America. Besides 
this, the term “ peaceful ” which defines and restricts the scope of 
the legitimate means for the attainment of Swaraj in tho Congress 
creed is opposed to the natural and religious aspirations of the 
Musalmans : therefore, in the creed of the League, the words possible 
and “proper” should be substituted for the words ‘legitimate and 
Peaceful” I will explain the matter in detail. I he Mussalmans 
should understand it clearly that they will derive a two fold advan¬ 
tage from the establishment of an Indian Republic. Firstly, the 
General benefit which they will undoubtedly share along with their 
Indian brethren as citizens of a common State j secondly, the special 
advantage which the Mussalmans will derive from it is that with 
every decline in the prestige and power of the British Empire which 
to-day is the worst enemy of the Muslim countries, the Muslim world 
will got breathing time and opportunity to improve its conditions, 
Hindu-Muslim Unity 


Gentlemen, in spite of the present Hindu-Muslim unity there 
still exists many serious misunderstandings and suspicion between 
these two great communities of Hindustan, and it is of primary 
importance that we should grasp the true nature of these misunder¬ 
standings. The Hindus have a lurking suspicion that given an 
opportunity of Mahomedan invasion of India the Mussalmans will at 
least help their co-religionists in case they invaded to plunder and 
devastate Hindustan ; and these misunderstandings are so deep- 
rooted and widespread that so far as my knowledge goes no Indian 
statesman has escaped it except the late Lokmanya Tilak. On the 
other hand, the Mussalmans suspect that on tta achievement of 
self-government the Hindus will acquire greater political powers and 
will use their numerical superiority to. crush the .Mussalmans. 
Gentlemen, it is quite clear that these misunderstandings can only 
be won over by compromise, discussion and mutual understanding, 
and that a third party should not come between them. The generality 
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ol^VTuBs ? a]mans with a few exceptions are afraid of the 
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ervomy °f the Hindus and are absolutely opposed to an orchn&SH 
• . q?m 3chomG aa a substitute for complete independence. The 

* . ary r0a3on for this is that in a merely reformed, as contrasted 
v, ] n an independent Government, they will be under a double 
Lil K ° 0, ■ birst » a subjection to the Government of India which 
i. 0 common to Hindus and Mussalmans ; secondly, a subjection 
IT r f' ndl i Illa j or5t y ™h\ch they will have to face in every dopart- 
ment ot the Government. On the other hand, if the danger of the 

? power 3S removed the Mussalmans will only have the Hindu 
mijoniy to fear and fortunately this fear is such as will be automati- 

• «i rei ^ 0v cd with the establishment of the Indian Republic ; for, 
vmie the Mussalmans as a whole are in a minority in India, yet 

ure s provided a compensation ; the Mussalmans are not in a 

n0 5 Uy a ]}. th , e Provinces. In some provinces such as Kashmere, 

0 unja , )ind, Bengal and Assam (?) the Mussalmans are more 
numerous than the Hindus. In the ‘United States of India 5 the 
; me u majority in Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces will 
m a 0We, l. t0 overstep the limits of moderation against the 
| lo * ' uuan . 8 * Similarly, so long as a completely liberated India does 
the Hi*d Ul ^ 16 bands °* tbe Hindus and Mussalmans themselves, 
inva-iun b ? alway ® suspicious that in case of a foreign 

on the* ‘I i ‘ ;an,1 * n5 will aid their co-religionist invaders. But, 
in common ab ‘; ahm0nt °* tbe Vidian Republic which will be shared 

Muslim fnro'g ' J r 5B Y m TJ S U Wl11 . T d ? ire thafc th0 P0Wer 0f GV0U a 
I have just J i^° U d be G6tabllshed over bis country. Gentlemen, 
compromise ^ \ l “ a l ?° ce 1 88ar y condition of the Hindu-Muslira 
allowed to J: at ‘ hfl th]rd party ’ lhe Englieb > should not be 
into disorder ' betweeu U8 * Otherwise all our affairs will fall 


j. The Moplah incident 

incident, You '* vk'"" y0U L in ‘ he shape of the Moplah 
and diroct complaint ag U„\\ ' : i Ll *l du I . rjdla has an °P Bn 

against all of us that the Ur, , '" op abs a ' ld ,l " indirect complaint 
innocent Hindu nri.ul Moplahc are Pandering and spoiling their 
the Moplabs justify the,> But , probab,y you are not *'™r 0 that 

juncture, when thev are V '' '° n ,°. n tbo ground > that at such a critical 

neighbours notor fy do B TE.iV W T?’* ^ ^ 

-id and ass!u , h . v ,, , ; P , a ' ld obse ™ e neutrality but 

contend tb4t whiJo tbi v V ? ® way ‘ ^ 0 can 00 doubt 

H.eir reliffinn n T a u y fighting a defensive war for the sake of 

i!r.,SrXl ', he ' r , h ° U3e8 >. pro P erf y a,| d belongings 

Plunder their r-n i an d J u «iglee, it 19 unfair to characterise us 
plunder their commandeering of the money, provision aud other 
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1 tiec&itie# for their troops, from the English and their suppr^keri, 

’ both are right in their complain, but so far akjfeLi 

iuvestigatfon goes the cause of this mutual recrimination can be 
traced to the interference of the third party. It happens thus : 
whenever any English detachment suddenly appear in their locality 
and kill the Moplah inhabitants of the place, rumour somehow 
spreads in the neighbourhood that tho Hindu inhabitants of the 
place had invited the English Army for their protection, with tho 
result that after the departure of tho English troops Moplahs or their 
neighbours do not hesitate to retaliate and consider the money and 
other belongings of the Hindus as lawful spoils of war taken from 
those who have aided and abetted the enemy. AVhere no such 
events have occurred the Moplahs and the Hindus even now live 
side by side ; the Moplahs do not commit any excesses against the 
Hindus, while the Hindus do not hesitate in helping the Moplahs to 
the best of their ability. 

The Two Means To Win Swaraj. 

I have wandered from my purpose. I meant to emphasise that 
in the first clause dealing with the aims and objects of the League 
the word Swaraj should be defined as complete independence in the 
cause of an Indian Republic. Otherwise, there is a danger that in the 
presence of a third party self-government within the British Empire 
instead of being beneficial might actually prove injurious. The 
second amendment necessary is that the methods for the attainment 
of Swaraj should be amplified. In place of only ‘ peaceful and 
legitimate means/’ “ possible and proper 1 ones should be substituted. 
Thus, on tho one hand, opportunity of joining the League will be 
given to those who do not honestly believe in non-co-operation alone 
as the sole path of salvation, and recognising the possibility of other 
methods adopt them. Also, on the other hand, the amendment 
will removo tho complaint of those who believe that non-co operation 
can, under no circumstances, remain peaceful to the last and, while 
subscribing to the creed of the Congress and the first clause of the 
section dealing with tho object of the League as a matter of policy 
and expediency, refuse to admit it as a faith for all times and 
circumstances or to remain non-violent oven in intention. 

Gentlemen, thero are two possible means of replacing one 
government by another. One, the destruction of the Government by 

the sword and the establishment of another in its place_a method 

which has been followed in the world thus far. The second alter¬ 
native is to sever all connection with the present Government and 
to set up a better organised Government parallel to it, and improve 
and develop it till the old order is disolved and the new takes its 
place, Frionds,— to achieve this object we must immediately pet 
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,n “Separate and permanent foundation our own Courts, 



llustries, Army, Police and a National Parliament. lHA-J 
Qon co operation can only help to start the parallel Govern- 
metjt'hut cannot maintain it. The question now is, can such a 
ara e Government be established through non-violent non-co- 
operation, of course, provided the rival Government does not interfere 
^ 1 1 8 establishment,—a condition which is obviously impossible, 

because the rival Government will certainly interfere ? We might 
contend that we will proceed on with our work silently and quietly 
111 8pite of Government interference as is being done at present. 

When Non-violence will be impossible. 

^ etage will however be reached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become impossible, and then we will 

orced to admit that a parallel Government can be started but can 
not continue to last through peaceful- means, Examples of Govern¬ 
mental repression are before your eyes. First, it attempted through 
e araebi trials to prevent the Mussalmans from openly proclaira- 
! n . e . ar ticles of their faith. When the people, undaunted by 
and l Clsi0n of tbe Government, preached throughout the length 
Gov/ 1 ^ 1 i °* la tbafc ^ was ur dawful to s er ve in the Army, the 
of the* * ov ? r ^ 00 ^ e ^ these activities fearing lest mere repetition 
And i aracb * resolution might lead to disaffection in the Army, 
activities °- r *° divert the attention of the people from these 
‘volunteer 8u ddenly but deliberately declared enrolment of 
strikina af unlawful, so that it might get an opportunity of 
fice their* l* th ° non - co °P era tors. Like moths that gather to sacri- 
DisobedienoL V63 round a ll '® hte< * candle, the advocates of Civil 
and che«rfnii^ 8Warmed to break tbis declaration of Lord Reading 
an example iTu* th - e fl lr thoU8and9 to S aoL This «« undoubtedly 

move Mahatma GanHw ' 600 aIld 3elf - effacem6nt which well might 
But a Urandhi to ecstacy. 

of happiness n ?,d° C ‘ another truth hidden in this demonstration 
both the retiroco'; J ° y : , reveals our eyes the last stage of 
pie are no drml f ,?1 ^ G ° vt and P atience of people. Poo- 

few days’ imwv ■ 1 l ‘ ared to bear and 6ufIer 8 lad Iy the hardhip of a 
non-violent p 180nme nL But, on the declaration of Martial Law, 
cient and nsfil ' 00 OP A 6ration movemenfc will prove totally insuffi- 
hardlv he ^ 69 \ the Mussalmans at least, there will 

iiffa in Ki. u, a T 1011 wbo can havo any but one of the two feel* 
refuge in fiehT ^ he . n 1 Jaced by tbe barrel of a gun, either to seek 
gmH dp not ? i tako advantage of the law of self-preservation 
.!1 rf»l’i '■ adver8ai 'y to hell. The third alternative, that of 
i > wj* ding up ones life to the enemy and considering it to 

u quo real eucceBs, will romnin confined to Mahatma Gandhi and 
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'•ofis of / -his adherents and follow-tbinkers. I, on my part^Tajj 
that in general the reply to Martial Law will be, what is commonly 
catted Guerilla Warfare, or in the words of the Koran “kill them 
wherever you find them.” The responsibility for all this bloodshed 
will rest on the shoulders of the Govt. 

Consequently, as representatives of the Mussalmans, the mem¬ 
bers of the All-India Muslim League should consider it their duty 
either to refrain from adopting non-co-operation as their creed or 
free it from the limitation of keeping it either violent or non¬ 
violent. For, it is not in our power to keep non-co-operation peace¬ 
ful or otherwise. So long as Government confines itself to the use 
of chains and fetters, non-co-operation can remain peaceful as it is 
to-day. But if things go further and Government has recourse to 
gallows or machine guns, it will be impossible. 

Why Muslims go one step further. 


At this stage, people would like to ask how is it that while 
the Hindus are content to adopt non-violent non-co-operation as 
the means for attaining independence, the Mussalmans are anxious 
to go a stop further ? The answer is that the liberation of Hindusthan 
is as much a political duty of Mussalmans as that of a Hindu. 
Owing to the question of Khilafat it has become a Mussulman's 
religious duty also. 

In this connection I should like to say just one word. The 
glories of Gbazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the conclusion of tho 
recent Franco-Turkish Treaty might credit an idea in some people’s 
minds that the evacuation of Smyrna by the Greeks is a certainty 
and the restoration of Thrace to the Turks, if not certain, is within 
the bounds of possibility. Consequently, they might entertain 
the hope that the struggle in the Near East is coming to a close. 
I want to warn all such people that the claims of the Mussalmans 
of India are founded more on religious than on political principles. 
So long as the Jazirat-ul-Arab (including Palestine and Mesopota¬ 
mia) is not absolutely freed from Non-Muslim influence and so long 
as tho political and military power of the Khilafat-Ul-Mussalman 
is not fully restored, the Mussalmans of India cannot suspend their 
activities aud efforts. 


The Khilafat Demands. 


The Muslim demands as regards the Khilafat are these : (l) 
that in pursuance of the promise of Mr, Lloyd George, Thrace and 
Smyrna along with the city of Smyrna should remain purely under 
Turkish control so that the political prestige of the Khilafat- F 1 
Mussalman which is essential for the Khilafat should ..uiFor no 
diminution. (2) All non-Turkish coutrol should be removed from 
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Istanfinople, the shores of Marmora and the Dardanel 

that the Khilafat-al-Constautinople may not be undekJhLJ 
Muslim control which is essential for the Khilafat. (3) All naval 
and military restrictions imposed on the Khalifa should be remov¬ 
ed ag otherwise he would have no power to enforce the orders of 
the Khilafat. ( 4 ) The Jazirat-Ul-Arab, including Hedjaz, Pales¬ 
tine and Mesopotamia should be free from all Mon-Muslim influ¬ 
ence and not be under the British mandate as it was the death¬ 
bed injunction of the Prophet. It should be noted that in the 
lourth demand we wish the English to give up their mandate of 
Mosopot and Palestine and remove their influence from the Hedjaz. 
As to the question, whether the Arabs will acknowledge the Sherif 
of Mecca or the Sultan of Turkey as their Khalifa or whether the 
Arab Govt, of Hedjaz, Mesopob and Palestine will be independent 
or under the suzerainty of the Khalifa, they will be decided by the 
Mussalmans. We do not want Non-Muslim advice or assistance. 

League-Congress Compact. 

In my opinion, gentlemen, the most pressing necessity of 
Hindusthan is the immediate conclusion of a definite compact 
between the Congress and the League. The Congress should not 
enter into any negotiations with the Government concerning Swaraj 
\ 1 until the minimum Muslim demands with regard to the Khilafat 
aio aatiofied, (2) on the other hand, the Muslims should definitely 
him. then 1 • • 3 that even when their demands with regard to the 
1 afat are satisfied, the Mussalmans of India will stand to tho last 
Jj 1 iQ 'side of their Hindu brethren for tho attainment and reserva¬ 
tion o Indian independence. 

' , a compact is all the more necessary because there are 
signs . .at the enemies of Indian Independence—and we have to 
L °‘th t) * regret that a number of deceitful Indians are working 
°5 e * gners — are concentrating all their efforts to wreck the 
. 1,1 u * oslem Unity and create distrust and misunderstanding 
e the communities. On the one hand, the Mussalmans are 

fh ^ th* ' k°P 08 with regard to Khilafat questions. On 

e 0 er, aome showy toys of political concessions are being prepared 
a* a gil ior Mi Hindus oven before the stipulated period of ten 
ye^;. * 18 intended that in their simplicity the Mussalmans should 
i^nsi er e return of Smyrna etc. as the satisfaction of their 
at demands and slacken their efforts for the attainment of 
> waraj, while the Hindus should be misled into believing a further 
instalment of reforms as the Swaraj itself or at least its precursor 
and jepin to consider the Khilafat as a,n irrelevant question. 

Ibeie can be only ono solution for all those problems, Hindus 
and Mussalmans, after mutual consultation, should have Indian 
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by Mahatma Gandhi, so that 
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I^^endfcnee declared oy manatma Mariam, so that in Ttfiuje 
nefrtrfer the English might havj an opportunity of deceivirlg^htjr“^ 
'being deceived. After the Declaration of Independence 
the Congress and the League will have only one object left that 
is, the preservation of Swaraj. 1922 is the best date for the 
purpose, because we would thus have fulfilled the promise that we 
made to attain Swaraj within this year, and the people of India will 
have achieved success in the eyes of God and man. 


AlHndia Muslim League 

SECOND DAY — 31ST DECBMBER 1921. 

The Moslem League met at 9 P. M. on 31st Dec. 1921. After it 
had passed some non-contentious resolutions the President, Moulana 
Hasrat Mohani made an announcement, amidst applause, that he pro¬ 
posed that the decision of the Subjects Committee rejecting his resolu¬ 
tion regarding the attainment of independence and destruction of 
British Imperialism would be held as final and representing the 
opinion of the majority in the League, but that in view of the t re , fc 
importance of the subject he would allow a discussion on that resolu 
tion without taking any vote. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani who had moved the resolution in the Subin t 
Committee, also moved it in the League. He said he believecTin 
Hindu-Moslem unity as absolutely essential in non-violent non n ° 
operation as the only way to fight their battle, and Mr. Gandhi - 
ful ly deserving the dictatorship which had been invested on him 
by the Gongress, but that he also believed that British Imperialism 
was the greatest danger to India and the Moslem world and must b 
destroyed by placing before them an ideal of independence lia v ° 
followed by several speakers who supported him in the same v ** 
The Hon. Mr. Raza Ali announced that the reason for the ruY\t b 
of the President was that the League did not want to take a * " 
which the Congress had not taken. He warned them against savi^ 
big things without understanding them and reminded the audi ” 
that India was at present ready for maintaining liberty even if it 610 - 
attained. He asked, who would, for instance, be their Comm,..,,*. 
Chief if the British left to-morrow ? (A voice, “ Enver Pasha ”) !n * 

The speaker emphatically declared that he would not tol 
any foreigner. He wanted an Indian Commander-in Chief, * 
Among the other resolutions passed by the League was cno 
about the Moplahs, which condemned the Government’s excesses 
and the reported conversion by Moplabs. 

The President then closed the Session after a abort Bpooeh 
26(a) 
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At the Second Session of the 




ALL INDIA 

STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE 

ARMEDABA D—29Til DECEMBER 1921 


The Second Session of the All India Students’ Conference met 
at Ahmedabad on the 29th December 1921, under the Presidency 
of Srirnati Sorojini Naidu. 

The audience numbered about three thousand. Representative 
students of all the Provinces were present. 

lhe following is the full text of Mrs. Sorojini Naidu’s Presiden¬ 
tial address at the All-India Students’ Conference at Ahmedabad ;■— 


^ young comrades,— If some fairy God-mother of Destiny were 
to say to me, “Yet in time now or in the future what is the one 
supreme wish of your heart, what is the one supreme honour you 
c ® vei> would be the crowning glory of all your achievements 1 — 
choose. Do you k now w hat I would choose without hesitation, 
without doubt in my mind] For my opportunity I would choose 
J'O inou ' t be mind of the young generation. For the supremest 
non our o r y life, I should ask for the love of the young generation. 

or crowning glory and the achievement of my life I should like 
triwtfid TU ^ e P' ta Pk —“She loved the young generation ; she 
. , * e ioung generation ; she worked with the young genera- 

VnHiona ? i ^ ee( ^ om 8 ^ Q by side with the young generation of 

can understand 1 " i-h J’m* 1® th ° ° ecr ° t t desire of b ^rt. So, you 
Proeirta.,* u tbat 1 * stand before you today your chosen 

riLknuft ’ 8,3e . n ! 8 to me as if the fairy God-mother were already, 

n for almost without my knowing it, conferring 

. m , 6 JOon °* boons. Ever since I could speak articulately, 

™ anguage aB one finds in the dictionaries of the world, but 
nguage o the heart of youth in which the imagination of 
yo . spea i. r»o matter in what tongue and in whac country, niy 
one J OUgtit has been always for the freedom of India; my earliest 
oervices in that direction were the companionship of students always. 
My first entry into public life was as a speaker in the colleges 


i 
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ftdUie chosen 
speak from larger platforms 
but-rtf never brought to 


presidential address 

guest of the students of the cities of IndiaA 

to larger audiences came much later, 
me the thrill that I still remember of 


& 


those little audiences in attentively listening to me with avid 
faces and those burning eyes looking into future and demanding 
an answer from the Time Spirit, To-day I stand amongst you once 
more as the representative of the Spirit of India. You have 
come from North and South, East and West and the central heart 
of India,—you who represent many races to-day, many creeds to-day, 
many sects to-day, all times of civilization, all kinds of traditions, 
all kinds of conflicts, and yet united by the one burning desire to 


serve your country, to sever her from bondage, to enthrone her 
among the States,—you have come together at the call of the 
nation,—you who have made a response to the voice that have 
trumpeted forth saying, “Stand forth, you, young generation, and 
break the shackles of your Mother.” What is the message that I 
can deliver to you? What is the strength that can be mine that 
will guide you a right to-day on the difficult pilgrimage towards 
freedom? Those of you who were here the other day must be remem¬ 
bering with a thrill the words that I read from Desbandhu Chitta- 
Ranjan Das’s message in which he speaks of the students. There 
he says in words that are written in fire :— Let me not forget the 
students. They are the inspiration of the movement. They are 
the torch-bearers on the path to freedom. They are the pilgrims 
on the road to liberty. If theirs has been the sacrifice, then victory 
is their due.” This is the message which tbo chosen President of 
the National Congress wrote for the students in whom he has faith, 
in whom his generation has faith. And I, representing hisgenera- 
tI ° n * Oliver to you the message of his generation and mine, 
a D kmg that you will fulfil the pledges that we have made to the 
world, because you, and you alone, are not only the heroes of all 
our . greatness but the fulfilled, the completers of all our imper¬ 
fections, all our short-comings, all our weaknesses. You are to wipe 
out the stains upon our generation. You are to blot out with your 
prayers, with your sacrifices all the stains, the scourges, the follies 
the backslidings, the sins of our generation. This is*the message 
that I bring you to day. 

You want to know what India demands of you. Turn over the 
pages of history of the nations that have found freedom, and you 
will find in page after page of glory, not the record only of battles 
fought and won on the open fields and under the stars : no, tho 
most inspiring pages are not there. But the inspiring pages come 
where name after name of youngmen in their eerriod ranks fill up 
the gape as the soldiers fall, the young serried ranks that surge into 
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\\XiiaMPUsy You are iu that position to-day. Greece, in her git 

d iys, eould show no more radiant page of achievement, Rome, 
with all her Imperial purple, has not a passage more glowing than 
you can show to-day to the world. Nay, the history of your couutry, 
the history of such supreme sacrifice, such glorious achievement 
can show no page moro lovely with sacrifice, more burning with the 
fire of prophetic zeal than you to-day in whose hands the writing 
and the illuminating of the history of Empires lie. The call to 
students came last year, but the call came with a rather hesitating 
voice because still the natioD was not aware of its own peril. Nor 
was it so imminently and urgently aware of its need, its power, its 
great unity, its strength to sacrifice, its power to endure, its capacity 
to hurl back to an imperious bureaucracy the challenge of an invin¬ 
cible hope and an invincible resolve. To-day the call is not of an 
anaworing voice, the call is rising not from the mountain tops, but 
- 1 om secret valleys of your own hearts and souls. If the voice 
of Mahatma Gandhi speaks to you, he is but the fiute-call of your 
o n hearts. He is not the Sbree Krishna, He is the flute of 
Shree Krishna that is within your own hearts and souls. So, my 
young comrades, your duty to day is clear before you. Sacrifice ! 
bacritice ! ! Sacrifice ! ! ! 

Une year ago 1 did not believe in the wisdom of young men 
turning heir backs upon their colleges, shutting tho pages of their 
triil hooks, deuyiug to themselves the inviolable right and privilege 
o anowieGge and culture. But to-day after the agony of nearly 
one years experience of the bitter need of India, the bitter perils of 
n<-ia, stand up to say, though it hurtB me still so to feel, that the 
young generation must turn its back upon the colleges, must deny 
T0 ‘ \ 1 1 B 0W1) inalienable heritage of the right to learn, the right 
10 *’ tue ri ght that enriches the mind and the spirit with the 
Worthy f rdaaurea of ages. I, none the les3, say that freedom is 
i ® V8n 60 valuable a sacrifice. Why shall men barter all 
. . j, . to kuy one pearl of great price ? Shall men sell their 

rhl vnuth l ^i gUOraa tU - 8a ^ 8 ^ on0 passionate whim of theirs, and yet 
V i 0 nation not offer itsolf up in a glared and flaming 
‘ 3 ‘ V ! 11 Sa ke of the freedom of India 1 In 1914, when the 

, r ■ , 1 ‘ 6 j r -oud broke over Europe, when the sky of August was 

J ,‘ J ooc * Ioc ^ W1[ h tho menace of war, whon the boom of the 
un .ering cannon roared in the great cities of Europe, did I not see 
joungrneii, men after men, in their hundreds of thousands pouring 
ou o their colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from the London 
colleges and the Welsh colleges and the Scottish colleges and the 
Manchester colleges and marching to the music of their owu brave 
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to Victory or to doom t Is to-day so different from t 

needed 
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the sacrifice of the youth of Europe for the sak* 
Buroptfah peace ? Is not our plight more tragic. Is not our peril 
the peril not merely of lands that, may be lost, of lives that may be 
lost, but of the nation’s soul, the nation’s honour, the nation’s right 
to live among the living nations of the world ? Therefore, L ask you, 
my young friends, you who are to-day the representatives of 
hundreds and thousands of young men and women all over India, 
pour forth in your uncounted numbers, pour forth to battle,— not to 
the battle of those that wade across seas of blood towards victory, 
but tho battle of those who wade only across the blood of their own 
hearts—not the blood of their enemies’ hearts. The difference 
betv een our warfare and the warfare of Europe, the warfare of the 
AVest, the accepted warfare of the world, is this, that whilst nations 
of another land win their victory slaying their enemies, we win our 
victory by slaying only our sins. It is the great battle of self- 
purification. It is the great battle of self-sacrifice. It is the great 
battle of self-devotion. If in the years to come when the Swaraj 
flag flies over our national assemblies, in the summing up of the 
achievement of the great battle for liberty, we count up the gains 
and tho losses, and among the losses, irreparable, incalculable 
though they may be, we find that the youth of India has pre¬ 
ferred to remain ignorant, bereft of tho knowledge, of that wide 
culture, that noble learning that is the inheritance of the young 
generations of the world, shall we have time to bemoan that 
ignorance ? Shall we have time to lament that loss ? Or shall 


we not say, ‘So against this loss—this loss irreparable, incalculable 
though it is—it is the one thing which is worth while having, 
the one thing for which, the generations have not sacrificed their all 
for nothing. There is, on the one hand, a few years of sacrifice, 
on the other, the imperishable legacy of freedom to a land set 
free for ever by the sacrifice of the young generations.’ 

Meaning of the Pledge 

I want you all to realize that to-day you are the recruits in the 
great army of freedom. You are new soldiers in the army of peace. 
I want you to understand the implications of the remark. 1 want 
you to realize in all its manifold bearing, in all the terrible responsi¬ 
bilities, the meaning of the word. What does it mean to be a 
volunteer ? Wbat does it mean to be a non-co operating student 1 
What does it mean to day to sign that pledge which you have 
proclaimed yesterday in tones, solemn and moving, from the lip of 
the Apostle of freedom ? It means this, my young friends—not 
merely that you will learn to parade and drill and fall into lines and 
Balute your superiors and have ranks in the army and march ringing 
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* \ f on 6 s —these are the details, the outer trappings, therein! 

Sj ...-,.‘2 that count for nothing—but to be a soldier in the Srrnl 
^b^Whatma Gandhi leads is to be re-born, pure and flawless, 
Liie ame of sacrifice. It means the cleansing out of every 
secret sin from the secret recesses of your hearts. It means 
the purging of every fibre of yours from every evil thought, passion 
ana desire that still might be lurking unsuspected in the crevices 
°j ^ our beings. It means that you pledge yourselves not only to 
t j 8 wor d that can see the outer things and judge you, but it means 
y01 * ^ e( ^8 e yourselves to your Self, to the Being seated in the 
ml ? you ^hat you will abstain in thought and word, desire and 
1 , ' . rora over y low, evil, vicious, cancerous, leprous sin. That is 

iv l m P ress upon you. That is what I want you to 

iflajze. means the discipline of perfection, the discipline of the 
4 n., t e heart, the senses, the desires; not merely the obeying 
. ca Ptain a orders, but the obeying of the orders of the Captain 
ton i 1 S n ' r 6very IIla,1,s heart and is called Conscience by many 
jigues. t means that you will learn so to conquer youxself, your* 
tioi 1 ll fh 9> your se ^ 3 h P r * de > that you will endure, without retalia- 
losae n °V reBe ? tmonfc > a H fl 30 indignity, humiliation, suffering, 
for tha Pe i 163 —** nece88ar y» flogging and torturing and death— 

fjij ? 01 the cause to which you are pledged to-day. 

stood wh f-v> r0a ^ y ' 1m mea8a £ e I have for you, If you have under¬ 
hand-spun i Pledge stands for, if you have understood why tho 
the true s V n!l - ha nd made outer symbol that is your garment is 
that you c -° f , your l nward regeneration, if you have understood 
heart amonpRh 0t J ° r freed ° m Jor yourse l f ’ within one single 

neighbour W y ° U tl ? ere 8ti11 remains that shrinking from your 
of the four fo]rl U00 ^ * 3 . nofc ^ 0rn y° urse l ves within the mantle 
have uuderstl y° u have understood all these things, you 

you have still ° C - n -° m0aning and the Purpose of Swaraj. But if 
Hindu and I] * : yo . u the feeling that there are barriers between 

man, between^ his own caste, between Hindu and Mussal- 

if you will drir U88alman anc * Parsee » between Parsee and Christian, 
and divisions 3ur ® 0 l ves terms of sects and provinces and castes 
young generat* OQr0 , ia 110 Swaraj for us ; there is no Swaraj for the 
to you the “I- ’l??,™!®" my P u, ;p° se f ° d “y iB '0 malte c ‘ear 
doc; ,,ot nftAri ™ ? 0t tbat great P led K®' But the young generation 
you, thorAfmv T y 1 lnter P retat, 'o 1 'of the Gospel of Freedom. 1 want 
and tha„ 8i4Dr j' ' ,i u yOU wilI > therefore, join in your hundreds 
own /i A ]i‘ir A a m become yourselves the young Apostles of your 
vl t anC6 , J h r 6honld be »° P«H that is too great for 
1 o ' if j’* 00 dldicu l f y 60 difficult for you to master, no destiny 
too exalted for you to achieve. 


A 
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young friends, ray young comrades, oh ! pi] 
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But* ray young triencls, my 

iSfc'fifie' road to freedom, as said the other pilgrim who is in 
tho half way house to freedom in the prison of Bengal, I charge you : 
“Remember the sacrod duty that will bow those young shoulders, 
the terrible burden that will bow those young heads. But, though 
your backs be broken and your heads bo bowed, I charge you, let 
your hearts be never bowed or burdened. For, no matter how 
heavy the burden, let your own courage be the torch in your hand ; 
no matter how deep the path, let your own hope bo in tho pilgrim’s 
staff in your hand ; no matter how far the goal, let your young 
strength give you wings to reach the goal. When the goal is reached 
and you stand high up on the poaks and look back across the diffi¬ 
cult way you have come, comrades, remember : let there bo nothing 
that you see on tho road you left behind save your own follies and 
weaknesses and sins and nothing of value, nothing of abidiilg worth 
or beauty ; take it all with you for the enriching of the temple, that 
•is, the temple of liberty. March with me to the Temple of Liberty. 
I carry the standard in my hands, Comrades, march with me till we 
reach the goal.” 


Resolutions 


After Mrs. Naidu’s address the Students’ Conference adjourned 
for a couplo of hours during which the Subiects Committee met and 
carried several resolutions. When the Conference re-assembled, 
those present included Hakim Ajmal Khan, Swami Shradbunand 
and Dr. Ansari. Tho following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) Hoping that in obedience to thu mandate of the Congress the students 
of and above the age of 18 would suspend their educational activities and enrol 
as volunteers ; 

(2) Protesting against the age limit of 18 set by the Congress for those 
who wanted to be volunteers, and urging that all College students, irrespective 
of the age limit, be allowed to become volunteers, (this resolution was moved 
and supported by those College students who were under the age of 18) ; 

(3) Asking all students to loam hand-spinning aDd hand-weaving and to 
wear only Khadi-made cloth ; 

(4) Congratulating Lala Lajpat Rai. the first President of their Conference 
and their fellow students for going to jail in spirit of Belf-sacrifice ; 

(5) Changing the name of the Conference from the All-India College 
Students to the Hindi Vidyarthi Mahashava, and amending the constitution so 
as to create a Wonting Committee of all members who would act as the execu¬ 
tive of the big committee of the Conference. 

The next resolution of the Students’ Conference wanted the 
attainment of complete independence as their creed. After a great 
deal of heated discussion the resolution was lost by a majority of 
eleven only, 
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Mrs. Naidu's Second Speech 

‘^ r v °tes of thanks were given to the President, the <_ 

^ ues, the volunteers, and the Reception Committee, Mrs. Naidu 
made another speech. She said : — 

W ' yonng c °raradea, you are all very tired at the end of a long day’s work, 
taeefch r UOt tbat an y UB bere grudge the hours we have spent 

ftsniraii ° U C |5 &T ’ n E our 0WQ minds as to our own thoughts, intentions and 
in* ennf° n .f J *J C outBtaQ(J in g feelings in ray mind to-day, as I spend the hours 
jj . a ~ ‘‘ young minds that represent India, is that I am proud to be 
° 8ee t,:ne material raoulded into heroes for the salvation of India. 1 have 
t—,r:! a mong8t students, but never before have I felt so thrilled 

unfriyh*» i young generation has the independence to think for itself 
the ^ KA - eV6n the P refience of Mahatma Gandhi (Cheers). That is really 
by thp n which I have been looking. We are not going to get freedom 

re nr PR °* P er3onal itieP - however great or divine. It is only when they 

th'v n P rinci P les for wbi ch we live and for which we would die that 

• y can command our worship or our admirations or out following. If to-day 

country holds Mahatma Gandhi as semi-divine, if not divine, it is not fur 
»y other reason than this that be embodies within that frail yet indomitable 

tn JL * ln , evincible soul of liberty. That is why we are content to follow him 
to-dav Because * " 
might h : 

MoL^n'i^Ti* India. It is true that yesterday in the Cong 

Gandhi* tt ' ^ Teat P° e ^> brought a resolution which was defeated by Mahatma 
askinp f r G ?' eat ^ a ' nt< Both were right. Neither was wrong,—Hasrat Moh&ni 
and take v ’ nde P endeDCe °f India, Mahatma Gandhi saying, ‘wait a little 

nenuen ' VfU |> *•* > Kgai , d friends with you before you ask for that ultimate indc- 
the same visi ' ' aTe au i n,ated b y the same desire, the same zeal. Both behold 
friends from^A’ ^ n ° man in tllis Conference feci that because ray young 
young India t l,garb cou ^‘ 1 not carry their point to-day, it is not the desire of 
would not | t h IVG tl,at ultirnate liberty which alone is worth having. I 
know that those* yoa1 ' 8 generation do such bitter injustice to itself. Hut I 
only by the • ‘Who dul not to-day stand for that resolution, were animated 
for the weak, G P’ rit ,b, * f made Mahatma Gandhi, in liia infinite compassion 

us.” What it, T say : “ lj{t U8 take in tbe la gg ard «nd the lame with 
accepted it as a cr UDle8s 11 mfari8 freedom, and whether the Congress 
nation to be free , r , nut ’ lfc is tho invincibl c, inevitable destiny of every 
not mean isolation f. ,a [ 8ett an(1 dL ‘ e P CBt sense of the word. But freedom does 
free nations of th*- r ° m ° theT rjat]ong ’ Ifc mean8 equal comradeship with the 
* Wori ‘l. and that is a great ideal for which we must all work. 


There 


nc ln following him we are following the spirit of liberty. __ 

k j uhi m ', btt ^ e doubt left in the minds of some of the delegates to-day, about 
r ft t ; rDi * , ( *?BtiDy of India. It is true that yesterday in the Congress Hasrat 


Presidential Address 

Delivered by 

Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer 

At the Fourth Session of the 

NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

ALLAHABAD, 28TH DECEMBER 1921 

following are extracts from the Jong Presidential 
address delivered by Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer of Madras 
at the National Liberal Federation held at Allahabad on the 
28 th. December 1921 . 

The Political Situation. 

It is perhaps a truism to say that the country is now passing 
through a crisis. Events are moving with bewildering rapidity. 
The general tension is such as to necessitate a close examination of 
the position that one has to take up whatever the school of thought 
may be to which one belongs. In these circumstances, I need make 
no apology if, in addressing you, I mainly direct my attention to 
the present situation and to the question whether the party that is 
opposed to us has fulfilled or is likely to fulfil the legitimate 
expectations and requirements of the people and the country 

We are all aware of the difficulties to which the members of 
the party under the distinguished leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
are now subjected. It is, therefore, perhaps an ungracious task to 
examine the principles and tho programme of that party. But the 
highest interest of the country imperatively demands' that tho 
present situation should be closely examined with a view to see 
how far it would be met and improved by further persistence in 
the policy with which Mr. Gandhi has identified himself. The 
distinctive features of that movement are the attainment of Swaraj 
aud the righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs by the para¬ 
lysis of the Government by means of non-violont non-co-operation. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Influence 

Mr. Iyer , after dealing with the Non-co-operation movement in its 
different aspects and trying to show its impracticability , continued : _ 

In tho recent history of our country no single individual fa a d 
ft greater control over auy movement than Mr. Gandhi has over the 
Non co-operation movement. He is virtually the dictator of the 
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I use tbe expression in no offensive sense. Mi 
5^^ distinguished author of the movement has been 
• to definitely settle the programme ; and in order to make 
1 acceptable to the people in general,—and 1 lay special emphasis 
on tms aspect,—he had to incorporate into it items which could 
n °H k- 8 uu t0 be distinctive of the Non-co-operation movement 
an which have public sympathy and support independently of that 
i ovement such as, for instance, the problem of untouchability, the 
rm a evi and^ the Swadeshi movement. It is claimed for the 
movement that it haB a spiritual side and tends to the development 
oi ae soul force. It is a problem, however, whether Non-co- 

operaMon m the only or the best means of bringing about the develop¬ 
ment ot soul force such as the Mahatma wishes to see effected. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Sad Experience. 

, ^ ow the chief that is claimed for the movoment is that 

?? 0bjecte 111 vle " aro t0 bo attained by absolute non-violence and 
is contention deserves close examination. We can admit that 
nnd wTl meiJt , ? |JaSd,V0 resistance’ attained remarkable success 
that tn striking results in South Africa, but it has to be noted 
h re rs COIldmo,)a there were very different from those obtaining 
tivolv email a Personality like Mahatma Gandhi and a compara- 
Bottlera in and , com P act b °dy of persons such as were the Indian 
Mahatma to ° UtD ^ frica ‘ witb sufficient opportunities for the 
persona V it0 f ( re( * u . 6nt ar)d intimate contact with the 

movement ° . a , pt f P asslve resistance’, it is obvious that the 
hp Q \ }TlVQi \ p 1 lt9 da ngors. But when the principle is 

socio^T^ ( by J -2 Ver 300 railllon8 belonging to different 
and living j, „ nd 0 dlflFore,lt grades of culture and refinement 
beyond the possilX* ar . ea a,ld subject to varying influences and 
and his devoted lol l V 01 , personal attention oi the Mahatma 
to inspire confidence tT?’ C0 " d, V° ns Presented are not such as 
oi fact, when the m h * ,mllar r68ults would ensue - A * a matter 
large scale, it has Kr« e 7 0,lt , W&S PUt t0 the test on a "y th i»g like a 

tions of the author and Bga,n **' d aga,n to belie tha expocta- 

nor and the promoters of the movement. 

What We Should Strive For 

flatus is wha^wV’ should'atr!' 01 ' pr t'! y po]iticS ’ ful1 D °minion 
by the fWr °’j , That Wa8 what was ex P r essly 

I shall nothoover"? ’' 6 th6 NagP ' ,r C °' lgre88 

it may be said that hn«I ’ ay a '‘ y gr * ftt 8tress 0,1 that fa ^> as 

old-world condS ls ,Tr r C, tfir8 r.. mieht haVe 8tood '"* d - 

justifying or even , ai Tl0A asserting themselves 

y 8 " "Oceesltatmg a new objective, Full Dominion 


asked 

strata 


to 

of 


postulated 
altered it. 
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,. \stgfpk. provides for the responsibility of the Legislature !/ 
pecpii and of the Cabinet to the Legislature. It postulates me 
membership of the British Common-wealth of Nations as an equal 
partner. The prerogative of the King remains untouched. He is 
the symbol of the Empire. No doubt, in theory the status of a 
Dominion is of the subject character, but actual practice has out¬ 
grown theory. The resolution passed at the Imperial War Confer¬ 
ence of 1917 is suggestive in this connection. After pointing out 
that the adjustment of the constitutional relations of the Empire 
is too important to be dealt with during the war, the resolution 
goes on to state : “They deem it their duty, however, to place 
on record their view that any such re-adjustment, while thoroughly 
preserving all existing powers of self-government and complete 
control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition 
of the Dominions as autonomous rations of an Imperial Common¬ 
wealth and of India as an important portion of the same, should 
recognise the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide 
effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of common Imperial concern, and for such necessary con¬ 
certed action founded on consultation as the several Governments 
may determine.' 


Speaking on this resolution, General Smuts said : ‘The status 
of the Dominions as equal Nations of the Empire will have to 
be recognised to a very large extent. The Governments of the 
Dominions as equal Government of tbe King in the British Common¬ 
wealth will have to be considered far more fully than what is done 
today, at any rate, in the theory of the Constitution, if not in 
practice. I hat is the most important principle laid down in the 
second part of this resolution, that there should bo a full recognition 
of the Dominions as autonomous nations. And, to strengthen the 
point, the resolution goes on to affirm that the existing powers of 
self-government should not be interfered with. Of course, there is 
a good deal of feeling or natural and justifiable jealousy in the 
Dominions as to the rights which they have acquired and which they 
do not like to be tampered with, and naturally, I think, it is very 
wise to add this to the resolution, that their existing powers of self- 
government Bhould not be tampered with. 

It will also be remembered that General Smuts objected to 
South Africa taking part in the Washington Conference, unless she 
wi lit, as he said, ‘on her own legs,’ and not merely on the sirepgth 
of the invitation of the British Government ; and he points out, in 
a recent speech how the protest b s been taken up by tbe British 
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nrad^-l- 


V yvirl^h the result that the Delegates from the Dominr 

and India has her own Delegate,— attend the Conference nb 
N s5grMii£Br Empire Delegates but as Representatives of their Dominions. 

Significance of The Dominion Status 
Perhaps no better light car] be thrown on the full significance 
of the Dominion Status than what is provided by the recent negotia¬ 
tions of the British Government with Ireland. As you are aware, 
the agreement, in the nature of a treaty made by the Prime 
Minister and his co-adjutors as representing the British Government 
with the Irish Plenipotentiaries, provides that Ireland shall have 
the constitutional status of a Dominion, and Mr. Lloyd George on 
expounding the agreement before the House of Commons emphasised 
the difficulty and danger of defining the Dominion status and 
crystallising its import. As pointed out that if any attempt were 
made to encroach upon the rights of Ireland which by the agree¬ 
ment was to have the same status as the Dominions, the Dominions 
would feel that their own position was thereby jeopardised, and in 
this lay the guarantee for the security and full freedom of Ireland. 
Ihis Dominion Status allows of as complete independence and Self- 
development as ig compatible with non secession from the Empire. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that the attainment of full 
Dominion status will allow of our full self-expansion, self-realisation 
and self-assertion as a nation. I need not dwell on the need or 
wisdom of maintaining the British connection, if by so doing, we are 
i.u f in any way retarding the national growth and development. It 
may also said that even the most ardent advocates of an Indian 
repu y ic in the present circumstances of the country do not 
insist on it aa an end in itself, but want it as they feel hopeless 
. otherwise the wrongs they wish to see remedied will not 
be set right by the Empire. 

India and the League of Nations. 

India, too, is coming into her own in the Councils of the 
Empire. She has become a member of the League of Nations. In 
the Assembly of the League she has the same vote as the British 
Empiip and Bhe can "ive an independent vote to bo exercised in her 
interests and by her choice. In the last Imperial Conference held 
in London, her part wa3 on an equal footing with the self governing 
Dominions^ On questions of Imperial policy requiring common 
understanding and united action, her voice was given the same 
weight and consideration as the other parts of the Entire, and the 
memorable resolution was secured— 

The Conference, while re-affirming ihe resolution of die Imperial War 
Conference of 11)18 that each community of the British Common-wealth should 
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cj6iJ 6lcte control of the composition of its own population by 


a r 

r\3*fc l)f 


ttcfii’U on immigration from any of the other communities, recogni# 
tbejft*fiiVan incongruity between the position of India as an equal member of the 
British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. The Conference, accordingly, is 
of the opinion that in the interest of the solidarity of the British Common-wealth 
it is desirable that the right of such Indians to citizenship should be Tecognised. 


It wao to the lasting discredit of South Africa that her 
representatives would not join in this resolution, but it serves to 
emphasise the view that the interests of India will receive due 
consideration at the hands of the self-governing Dominions ]aa a 
whole, and as she gains in status and attains a footing of equality 
with the other Dominions she will be able to completely hold her 
own. India is also represented at the Washington Conference. It 
is true that her representative does not stand in the same relation to 
her than the representatives from the other Dominions did, arid 
that it is not by the vote of the people that he was sent as her 
representative. But that defect does not take away from, but only 
accentuates, the full import of the Dominion status. With His 
Highness the Mabarao of Cutcb, the Right Hon’bJe Mr. Sreenivasa 
Sastri has passed the case for India with tact andj firmness whenever 
ho had the opportunity to do so. Ho lias enhanced the reputation 
of India amongst the nations of the world and he is entitled to the 
gratitude of the country. 


Council and Growth of Conventions 
At this Btage I do not propose discussing the measures of 
responsible government that the country has had under the Reformed 
Councils. It is pertinent, however, to draw attention to the fact 
that by the growth of conventions a large measure of responsibility 
could be secured. Conventions are in consonance with the genius 
and traditions of the British Constitution, they allow full advantage 
being taken of the experience gathered from the actual working of 
institutions. They admit of the easy rectifying of any errors they 
may have been committed and they do not need the elaborate 
procedure necessary for having statutory alterations. Already, as 
you are aware, they are beginning to be established in our Reformed 
Legislature. The refusal of the Secretary of State for India to 
interfere with the resolution of the Legislative Assembly on Lord 
Lytton’s Indian Students’ Committee is a note-worthy case bearing 
on this question of conventions, 


Tho Real Fascination of Mr. Gandhi's Movement 


1 shall not be justified in merely referring to the weaknesses 
of the Nor co-operation movement. There can bo no doubt that the 
movement has great fascination for the masses and even the clasps 
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mpy^ment has come to stay. The appeal to soul-force thUt^Ms 
bOeti made, the high moral pedastal that has been held ouV,'cBe 
'<^i]$ja-ence—l had almost said the cock-sureness—with which the 
goal ie promised to be reached, the lightning rapidity with which it 
is said Swarai is to be attained, the great personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi, his saintly life, his transparent selflessness, and the ready 
and unquestioning submission that he is able to command at the 
hands of most, if not all, of his followers, all had no doubt their 
material share in the spread of the movement and contributed largely 
to < deepen its hold on the popular imagination. But when all is 
said that can be said, it must be admitted that the enthusiasm for it 
now so much in evidence is not altogether fictitious and it will be 
ound to possess a residuum undoubtedly genuine which will not 
disappear with the mere march of time or change of leadership, 
It behoves us, therefore, to refer to the causes that led to the 
movement. 

The Khilafat 

The Khilafat question ushered in the movement. You are 
amiliar with the history of the question. It is evident that our 
uasaiman brethren have great cause for dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which the British Government have dealt with it. The 
^veinment of India are satisfied that the Indian Mussalmans have 
a jus grievance, His Highness the Aga Khan and the Right Hon’ble 
k ? c . , mir Ali, to mention only two honoured names, are at one 
\vi -i e ioBt of the Muslim opinion. Unprejudiced Europeans who 
potent) intimate knowledge of Muhamadan problems and history and 
v .0 command Uie detachment necessary for forming correct judg* 
mL ‘ l Ue Sir Theodore Morrison, support it. Anglo-Indian 
opinion, oo, 19 j n j ts f avour an( j t jj 0 Hindu section of the population 
gu a s 4 * «8 of opinion has consistently supported it. There is no 
’erence amongst the Mussalmans themselves. The Shias and the 
ounnia ar n agreement. It is not the body known as the Khilafatist 
S ° F ™ I* * 0ia . w rong. Recently, there was a deputation of the 
Mu com *umt y that waited on H. E. the Viceroy. It was not 
political agitators. I will quote one sentence in the 
' c ^y say : M We deem 


mer 

tho 


Knowledge of 


it 


quote one 
our paramount 


duty that tho 


P-ir \ r« ° f Buc ^ representation (the representations to 
1 le-i overnment by the Government of Tndia on the Muesal 
man eenng; is not ai i cannot be a source of comfort to the Indian 
lt * . <l1 ’ "! ^ e ’ r religious sorrows.” It shows that the iron baB 
in 0 IQ soul of even those whose loyalty is unquestionable. 
. 1 ieuch bovernment has arrived at a settlement with the 

Angura Government which appears to be generally acceptable to the 
Muhammadan world, Ihure is a strong and widespread impression 
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cyiintry, and appearances justify it, that the chief obsta! 
ement of this question, satisfactory to the Indian MussalJ 
• the British Government. It will not do for the Government, of 
ndia to merely say that they have done their best by making 

necessary representations to the British Cabinet. The Government 
or India is an organic unity with the British Government. The 
act that they recognise the justice of Mussalman opinion ought to 
be a reason for enhancing their responsibility in seeing that the 
Mussalman claims are vindicated. It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the British Cabinet, or at any rate, Mr. Lloyd 
George and those who support him, are under the idea that with 
cient pressure brought to bear on the Indian Mussalmans their 
agitation for the redress of the Khilafat wrong will wane and finally 
' ^appear. If that bo so they are undoubtedly in error. The sore 
,aa already been allowed to foster long and any further delay in 
lealing it will lead to most serious consequences. 

The Punjab Wrongs. 

The next wrong that led to the movement is the Punjab 
tragedy. Sir William Vincent has called it an unhappy episode in 
tbe history of British India. An indelible stain has been left on 
the fair fame of Britain, and it will take years, if not decades, 
before the memory of that tragedy is wiped out from the Indian 
mi nd. I share the view that the punishment inflicted on the 
delinquents was not adequate. The developments would have been 
^together different and the situation would have been considerably 
eased if at the initial stages the Government had the statesmanship 
to ac knowledgo the wrong that has been committed, in the samo 
way as the representatives of the people on their part regretted 
jp I* 10 * 3 excesses that led to the Government reprisals. His Royal 
lighness the Duke of Connaught has appealed t 0 the people of 
, ,a f 0r get and forgive and the Legislative Assembly has already 
adopted a resolution after a full discussion of the question H U 
)mc that wo cease to cherish and harp on the grievance.* Now 
ia he enormity of the wrongs done has been admitted and grief 
•as been expressed therefore in unqualified terms, we would do well 
to look forward and not backward. With the lapse of time th 
ifficulty of punishing the offenders responsible for the tracedv is 
increased. It is still possible of course, as indeed has been pro- 
'•'ised, that the compensation payable to the Indians who Buff,. 
s nould be calculated on a liberal basis. It is also possible for tbo 
cases being reconsidered of those who were the recipients of special 
ttiarks of Government appreciation and favour with a view to 
coide in the light of the full facts now availablo how far t»nrh 
recognition was deserved, In the final determination of the above 
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ray Consideration of prestige ought not to be allov 
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Podanur Tragedy 

Our care must be to see that it is made impossible that such 
occurrences should occur. We may now feel certain that this 
object has been secured. In this connection, reference is made to 
the Podanur tragedy. A serious blunder has been committed, 
almost criminal, in the negligence and thoughtlessness that it 
reveals. Those responsible for the blunder deserve severe punish¬ 
ment and it is expected they will get it. The Committee appoint¬ 
ed to report on the matter has not yet submitted its report and 
it will be premature to further enlarge on the subject. Thanks to 
local causes, the angle of vision, said to have changed in several 
other parts of India and particularly in the Government of India, 
has not perceptibly changed in my province ; the bureaucracy has 
not been visibly weakened in power, nor has -prestige lost its grip 
on the administration. Bub a true regard for facts will not, in any 
way, justify the placing of the Podanur tragedy on a par with the 
lunjab tragedy, or the assumption that it reveals the same menta¬ 
lity on the part of the administrators as tho Punjab tragedy did. 

Liberal Party and Reform Scheme. 

As you are aware, the support by the Liberal Party of the 
Roform Scheme under the new Government of India Act was not 
duo to their acceptance of the view that Indians were unfit for 
responsible Government in their present condition. They recog* 
nlse< . t iQ measure of responsible Government that the Scheme 
con am i, and were prepared that conscientious efforts should be 
npa -e to work it f or a ]j j t was wor ti 3) so as to dispel tho fear of those 
that were lonestly inclined to doubt our fitness for self Government. 

Co-opera ion wherever possible and opposition whenever needed has 
been our motto. 

• r^f T l - [on * 8 general that the Reformed Legislatures have 
S ? ,8 |* * y J U8t ifi ef i the expectations formed of them, Moat of 
V e . 4 Governments, if not all, associate the Ministers with 

Vb'ects 1 g Ve Councillors in their deliberations on the Reserved 
V U J ° S'' ° Tc' at unitary system is in practical operation on a 

t\ V * AflftflK ii u ^ 088 1111 authority than the President of the Legisla- 
; V hasi viewed most favourably the work of the Legisla- 

890m y. i case of the Legislative Assembly ia specially 

trI. ^ 0rii ma ^ err * fttfocting All-India Adminia- 
*’ 11 * the Central Government does not possess even tho 

moc.icum of constitutionally responsible element that tho Provincial 

Governments possets. According to Mr. Whyte the Assembly has 
been an almost unqualified success and the body has shown a 
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\ 9^P r p. Q sense of responsibility which is its most reassuring fa aLBt _ 

\Syui t0 him ’ tbe P rob| e m presented by the conjunction of an 

ma^tv a w^rH X h CUtlVQ Wit r a larg6 co ! lstitutional| y responsible 
J i , d beco ™ e n P° for treatment long before the ten v 0ar 
prescribed by the Government of India Act for the appointment of 
a commission to enquire into the working of the system of Govern¬ 
ment of India are over. You know the resolution ultimately adonteri 
by the Legislative Assembly on this question. I would i V 
to a few points. The willingness of the Liberal Party to work thn 
Reformed Councils should not be taken to mean that thev were 
satisfied with the measure of responsible Government that 
granted, nor that they do not desire advance. 

The experience of the working of the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures shows that full powers if entrusted to them will o/ J 
heighten their sense of responsibility except in cases where loca^l 
and temporary causes may serve as deflecting factors. Now that 
dominion status is recognised as the goal, there is no reason wh 
approximation to it should be delayed when once the capacity of tl a 
P eople is proved equal to it. Mr. Montagu seems to have pointed 
out that the working of the electorate is an important consider t' ^ 
No doubt it is. There can be no question, however that^tb* 
Political consciousness of the people as a wholo has bee 1 i 
awakened and that an intelligent and discriminating ./! ee P y 
taken by the masses on the doings of the Government' 
working of popular institutions. India to-day is not the ^ 

oven a decade ago. Whore the masses are likely to so *' C ** • 
when some great injustice i9 done and the Government for Wr0n ® 19 
of its own, is unwilling to acknowledge and repair f he°\vron£ 60,1 [ 
ehall not hazard any remarks of my own as to the dirpmi^' ■ 
which alterations should be made which doubtlesg will rnnpiv- 0 ” 8 >M 
fuli consideration. Full financial control Bbould bo incur 
popular representatives in the Provincial and Central i reTt t° 
and the question has to be seriously considered wlmtb 1 a in ^ i 
th.a.,,„»I Gov„r„ m .,„i ti .„„o....rr to go 
that the Provinces are now passing through viz dvarchv 
view to full responsible government, especially as it w jii /. \ * \ • u 
to procure the alteration of the statute by the British Parliament JmQ 
Temperance Movement Legitimate 


The temperance movement ie taking tbe form of |<>u| ahRiino 

li. is Ei groat mialako, however, lo make it a political movement 
I be efforts of the Non oo operators in thin direction have mm w j u , 1 ' 
Urge measure of success. It is because the movement itself i a popular 
Prohibition is bound to come whether with or without local option 
2Y(a) 
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\ halt-way resting-house. The excise revenue can not beVi 
GDtiuted upon. The financial statement for 1921-22 shows tbafrlor 
3&^3&ole of the country it is close upon 20 crores. In my province, 
according to the latest figures, an estimated revenue of 556 lakhs has 
already shrunk by about 80 lakhs, and I have no doubt that the 
other provinces are undergoing similar experiences. The Indian 
Exchequer has lost nearly six crores of rupees a year on account of 
the anxiety of the Government to reclaim the Chinese from the 
opium habit, though the object appears to be doubtful of attainment. 
vVub this example before them it is not strange that the Indian 
people should insist that, far from meeting with disapproval, any 
effort of theirs should have the practical sympathy of the Government. 

Ihelo&s of revenue is no doubt inevitable and it has to bo 
niet, and this question requires very serious consideration where 
even after retrenchment in expenditure a deficit remains, by relying 
on the general prosperity of the people who will be benefited by 
prohibition. There is nothing in the movement taken to put down 
drink that is specially the function of the Non-co-operator. Picketing 
is no doubt practised. It is remarkable,—I am speaking of such 
experience as l have in my own province,—that it is attended with so 
Jitt e violence ; ir is a testimony to the preparedness of the people 
* 6 raoveill ent. There is no doubt of the intimate connection of 
piL et mg with the diminution of the excise revenue; those who 
practise it are objects of persecution by the officers of the Goverti- 
01 r ’ a,) the ^unpopularity of the administration is of course the 
consequence. I he best course to be adopted is not to identify the 
movornen with the Non-co-operator ; not to attach any special 

agai^is^drii k° e ^ orta t ^ 10 Non-co-operator when devoted 

Use of Sections 108 and 144 Unjustified 

f n 0der 80Ct,OM 108 ftnfl 8ecfcion 144 of the provisions 

° e of cripp-Mw ?h dUP0 C ° fle ha f V ° be xT fr ° ely aVdil6d ° f br the 
f t Hp nrntMQ r ? actm ties of the Non cu-operators. The use 

TP such evr*°* Section 144 for political purposes is anew policy. 
Ihat such URfl / eneilCti as 1 possess in my province it may be stated 
rf fie8 ,v * generally uncalled for. In by far the largest number 

from taking is f directed ’ eithor t0 abstain 

cause whv ho 5 hjd “t fi ^ " C T rom P lckettlI1 S or to 8 ^OW 
it with the refin It- t-k ► °/ k fi ' d B0Curity f or keeping the peace, disobey 
must of aiirh . a A* GOn8e Quential provisions are applied. In 
, h no defence is entered and the accused prefer the 

fe r A f r , h< ’ Wmenfc , of ^'»e where fine is imposed. There is. I 
s ’ , A ,rr rea dnies8 on the part of the executive officers to 
a van age of tboso provisions of law, a readiness which i 
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guraggd by the determined attitude of those to whom 

be applied not to make a defence. I vonturetoktB 
V ^ a S i1>Tn ^ ny J ° f theSG case8 < ^ the prosecution witnesses were duly 
&fi*tfxannned and the accused entered upon their defence or 
aval ed tuemselves of the other facilities open to then under the law 
ne results of the trials would have been different. But it suits the 
non-co-operators to act as they are doing ; in fact, it is the very thing 
that they want. Though I admit that it is very difficult for the 
executive officers, and particularly the police, to keep a cool head in 
these trying circumstances, the highest interests of the country and 
the Government demand that great discrimination should be exer¬ 
cised in the issue of orders under sections 108 and 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code in the launching of proceedings so as to 
reduce them to a minimum, 

Gur duty in these circumstances is to help the Government in 
their legitimate efforts to uphold peace and order and press upon 
them the need for great tact and discrimination in the exercise of 
their ordinary powerB under the law. When the Non-co-operator 
^ n ds that he does not excite attention, the movement will 
undoubtedly receive a set-back. 

I may point out also that no one need be an object of special 
attention, especially on the part of police officers, simply because ho 
preaches or helps the ubg of spinning wheel or wears what ie called 
ha Gandhi or Swaraj cap or uses Khadder. The spinning wheel as 
such has no political complexion about it and the Government would 

M V ° r ,?. ifc from P° litics by eeasing t0 havo tor it the excessive 
read that it has at present. 

Hartal & H. R. H. The Prince’s Visit 

turn * ? l0 ? 1 bave t0 / ay a few wor <to on the grave 

country not T h T tBke "' 8m BUr ° tbat e ™ryono it. the 
admit^ that th^ 88d the g, T-°" r ° f Non-co-operation, will 
the liJ of Hi, P p P0S t tt*° uP rocla,m u a H »rtal on the days of 
conceived in the H,ehn t eS ? tbu Prince of Wales is not one 

HJ Royal 1 >"" 6B ! 8 °u °,° U,ltry - Let UB admit tbat 

"onsVo^ in oS ’ " V ’ Slt 6 T° r " P a,ln6d Notwithstanding objec- 
t ° V° ?° Tta ' n T Tt6n - lt ' S - '“ istent with traditions of 
withob .T'' y p ba ^ an . ° rgan,Be<1 attempt should be made to 
th« h 5ir “T ? H ' 8 1 ° y H ' gb, ' eBS tor the purpose of evincing 
the Nations displeasure towards the Government that has planned 
r.c v ,s,t. The smallest that could have been expected from any 
Pauy m such circumstances is to leave each one to follow his own 
wishes and judgment without putting any pressure on him. Mr 
I ™ '*'}* 10 recognise that, short of wringing out any re.orms at 
me point of the bayonet in the present ciicumstances, the statutory 
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d B&ra)fc|bii needed for the attainment: of complete Swaraj k|? \'o 
dii£Jb t><nn the British Parliament, and the sword that he ivPJhjjd j 

J. () 18 tbe sword of self-sacrifice. To one of his clear thinking 

^ ba-ust.be obvious that in proclaiming a hartal on the occasion of 
the Prince's visit he is touching the most susceptible part in the 
Englishmen. No wonder therefore that a difficult situation has been 
thus ^created. The difficulty has been enhanced by the refusal of 
Mr. Gandhi to call a truce even if the Government on its part is 
prepared to call one. The proclaimed objects of Non-co-operation 
were the righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and tbe 
attainment of Swaraj. Mr. Gandhi himself recognises in his recent 
statement on Lord Ronaldshay's speech that “ the only conference 
t hat can at all avail at this stage is a conference called to deal with 
the causes of tho present discontent, namely the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and .Swaraj.” If, therefore, a conference is necessary, 

I- is impossible to expect that tbe results of the conference will be 
satisfactory unless in a calm atmosphere which obviously is out of 
the question,—if, on the one band there is the hartal, and on the 
o' 1 er, the unrestricted exercise of the extraordinary powers that the 
executive possesses under the special laws. It has to be remembered 
t mt the Round Table Conference proposed met with tbe acceptance 
o- [i 1 classes of opinion save that of Mr. Gandhi. The nation is 
0 ( to a consideration at his hands especially in view of the ad- 

rnrte y great suffering which it is called upon to undergo. It is 
1 ere.ore most unfortunate that Mr. Gandhi should have made tbe 
re c \e he did with the result that tbe proposed conference had to 
,e S 1 0 U P. Ibe question arises what has now to be done? \ 
veil uie o lhink that this latest move on the part Mr. Gandhi will 
go a grea. way towards alienating the sympathies of those not already 
commi.t . to co operation and the duty will be more largely 
recognise and acted upon, on the part of tbq people to uphold peach 
1,1 ° r er ' , ifc ma y be that the duties of the Government in the 
o. uaiioii wit .i which they are faced ^are difficult to discharge ; but if 
* ’ . ‘ ! 0 : 18 to be avoided it behoves them to observe all tbe 

' Iat ' Possible consistently with the maintenance of order. 

^ are r 0 be taken that such measures as are enforced arc not 
e outcome of panic and do not degenerate to terrorism or revenge. 

1 ia0 to 1 recognised that Mr. Gandhi and bi& lieutenants are 
per pc y uncero in their professions of non-violence. Their endeav- 
irs j ave met with a considerable amount of success. The force 
ennnot be ignored of the challenge that Mr. Gandhi makes, “why 
Uave no attempts been made to prove a single case of intimidation 
referring to the event in Calcutta during the last ten days. The 
course taken by the Government has this clement of weakness in it 
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- 1 ^ ll£j l ]^ r3 a P ro]m i um persons anxious to be in the lin §te|t. 

sot^e are arrested, more come in. The goal is considtktJLLaJ 
^ ree dom. No heroic measure can be suggested on either 
side. The arrest of men of great respectability and of unimpeach¬ 
able character, like Lala Lajpafc Rai, Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit Matilal 
Nehru and Babu Bhagawan Das, cannot be contemplated without 
feelings of the very deepest regret. The extension of the Seditious 
Meetings Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act to several 
parts of the country has been protested against. The facts so far 
known do not negative the suggestion that reliance could have been 
placed on tho ordinary law of the land and that the executive need 
not have called to its aid the extraordinary powers it possesses under 
the Bpecial laws. Speaking of my own province, His Excellency 
Lord Wiliingdom acknowledged that the extension of the Criminal 
Law Amendment act to the Presidency of Madras was as a precau¬ 
tionary measure. It was not suggested that any proved necessity 
ext B ted justifying its extension. It is questionable whetbor a hearty 
welcomo could be secured to His Royal Highness the Prince 
°1 Wales by the policy that is now being pursued when it 
has the effect of tilling tlie gaols with large numbers of persons 
thus precipitating the very state of affairs that Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers declared they wished to exist and were eagerly 
looking forward to. It must bo distressing in the extreme to 
His Royal Highness that on the occasion of his visit a number 
°f persona should bo thrown into gaol. In the above circum¬ 
stances, tho best course to be adopted would appear to be to trust 
to ihe ordinary law of the land and not to invoke the extraordinary 
powers that may be taken under the law. 

have done. May it be vouchsafed to us and the country to 
think correctly and act rightly. 
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I he First Resolution — on Reforms. 


Sir P, S. Sivaswami Aiyer moved the first resolution :_ 

In view of the experience obtaiuted of the working of the Reform Act, the rapid 
growth < f national consciousness and the strong and growing demand 
among all sections of the people for a fuller control over their destinies 
this Federation strongly urges that . * 


(1) Full autonomy shooM bo introduced in the Provincial Governments at the 
end or the first term of the various Legislatures, and 

(2) As regard* the Central Government, all subjects, except defence, forei -n 
affairs, relations with Indian States and ecchsiastical affans, should h, 
transferred to popular control in the Central Governmeut at. the end of u, u 


'V 
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°f lbe Lf 't' is,ative Assembly, subject to such safeguards 
" " ■‘ nd necessary for the protection of all vested interest? 


rda asW le 

T)Ij 


have ihM- 'I ^ 8a ' d '—R 0form Act, which may be said to 
1919 a UC8d the " evv constitutional era, was passed at the end of 
the Refn .? » r " aS ta ^ en t0 elaborate the rules and procedure under 
comDlaift and year khat now c °ming to a close will 

mavb one l y 0ar of the existence of the various legislatures. It 
oerio 1° . tbe 0ne yoar tbafc about to expire is too short a 

01 making a further demand, and that the onus was largely 

stron U060 Wb ° rnade tbat further dein and to make out a very 
operali CaS6 , f ° r further ste P 8 £0 shortly after the reform has been in 
undpr fi * 1 in the first place, the reform that was introduced 

in maki* ^- eform Acfc fell short of the demand of the people, and 

was nnf- S 1 ls c ^ m we are not putting forward something which 
demor ri *.i PUt * orwar d originally, but we are simply reiterating the 
it « b ‘ h ^ WaS onglnally mad ® (Here, here). It has been said, 
mav’bfi 0U ^ 1° be Sald ’ that our experience is not adequate. It 
short AT that the fir8t P0riod 0f one year that haQ g° ne by is too 
Period .7' < 006 tbing may be fai Hy said : that is, that during that 
been a j>*i ma Il0fc been proved that the working of the Reforms has 
to be ^ do w ish to contend that it has been proved 

without ^ unr -° ubted success. This much at least must be conceded 
proved * ear °* wanfc of modesty that the working has not been 
0 oe a failure. 

Growth of National Consciousness. 

has bee^a* anot f ler reaaon for making this further demand. There 
a etron" and . gr ^ wth of nati ™al consciousness ; thero has been 
controf over^l Wlng demand amon S all sections of the people for full 
cannot p 0 s s i) destinies. That is an undoubted fact which 

consciousness Ar * disputed, but the mere growth of national 
be euiticient in * 8 mere stren ffth of the demand may not by itself 
fore add a f lirt . SUpport the case f or further concession. We thoro- 
of the working nf r< ; ason tljat 111 vlew of experience obtained 
concessions. ° li lorm Ac ^ vve are entitled to ask further 

be either with rp» t ! uture °f that experience ? The experience may 

reform or wiih ■ ; our capacity for successfully working this 

constitution whiVkt? t *° th& dblects in the machinery or in the 

As regards nnr ; a ' u .^ j ^ e f rOveal0 , d . ]n ‘h® coureo of actual working. 

nut been found that 1hlZ ? ork, ! ,e ’ I . have P° ,nt ed out that it has 
lout »e have been found wanting. 

i Defect, in Existing Machinery. 

woulri Lft' fn ® , q , ue6,icn of defect, which have been revealed, I 
' ° *“ f6r t0 th06e del '^ 111 ‘he working which are ltkely to best 
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,r te the Government themselves. So far as practical expff 
goes, and I can speak only for the Legislative Assembly in Vbic 
ra&vtf been taking part, there bas been no lack of desire on 

the part of the Government to accede to the wishes of the 

Assembly or to mould the policy according to the wishes of 

the Legislature. Undoubtedly, wo exercise a large influence 

and an influence growing day by day, and that is a fact to be 
fully recognised and welcomed. On the other hand, there are 
certain defects which might have struck any impartial observer of 
the Assembly. How exactly might matters stand with regard to 
local Legislative Councils I am not in a position to say, but it is 
quite probable that the same defects as have been brought to light 
in the Central Legislature may have bjen brought to light in the 
working of the Provincial Councils. 

Want of Organisation 


One thing that is noticeable above all others in the working of 
the Central Legislatures is the want of co ordination and want of 
organisation among members of the legislature and the waste of 
time and energy and of etFort that ore consequent upon that state 
of things. Resolutions are often proposed, wise and unwise ; 
interpellations are plied with ruthless severity, and the time of the 
legislature is taken up in all sorts of questions, important or un¬ 
important. So far as the Government is concerned, and so far as 
the non-official members are concerned, it is not possible for them 
to regulate the procedure and economise time and direct the 
energies of the legislature in the most fruitful channels and with 
maximum of gain and advantage to the community, That can only 
be achieved by the formation of a political organisation. I know 
members of Government have often complained that it is not 
possible for them to say what amount of support they can rely upon 
in the Assembly or Council of State. Whenever they have to 
introduce a legislative measure or fiscal measure they havo no ideas 
as to what support they can command. The Government, as you 
are aware, is now in a minority in the legislature. The official 
members who are there and the nominated members who are thore, 
all put together do not give them anything like a majority at all. 
The elected members are in a majority, and in the present state of 
things, when there is a want of cohesion among various elected 
members, the Government do not know precisely where they stand 
and what amount of support they can got. That necessarily inter¬ 
feres with the framing of proposals or with the reaching of definite 
conclusions with any definite prospect of backing in the Assembly. 
I need not expatiate on the question as to how far this interferes 
with the successful working oi the legislatures. 
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Need for Paity Organisations 
1 ! perhaps be said that the success of party organIp j 
^Procoda and not succeed the grant of responsible Govern- 
? DU 1 am not altogether sure of the soundness of that position, 
fc may be quite possible to form party organisations, and I think 
! °*\ . y t0 have sucb organisation so that the members of tho 
eg t stature may acquire tho habit of acting in concert and in con- 
8 ,V at,on each other and acquire tho habit of co-operation, of 

c isctp trie and of concerted action. On the other hand, it may be 
a ! H 13 8aid that in the peculiar circumstances of this country, in the 
a >»euc 0 °f any very sharp difference of principles, whon the whole 
ne institution, the Assembly or the Legislature, may be said to 
10 a 9t ate of evolution, the introduction of Responsible Govern- 
thi b T y ^P t ^ iera t0 be crystallised out of fluid conditions. I 
"K that the grant of Responsible Government may have this 
hr °\ pr ® clpitat * ng fc ^ 6 formation of definite parties which cannot 
P Government to determine its programme, to frame its 
a nd to go forth to the Assembly confident in the expecta- 
supporb. Whether we shall succeed in forming parties on 


but h » 
Polinv f 
tion of 


the lines nf A • ~ WM “‘* >" .r/.ixi.Me jjaiuiuB on 

merit m ^ \ partl63 in England, or whether our line of develop, 
remote to i* t0War( ^ s tbe formation of groups, or both, it is too 
advance t ? recasti But whatever may be the particular lines of 
Government u° d ? ubt that the introductio11 of Responsible 

of promoting £ the pru ! ciple of responsibility will havo the efTect 

° better organisation. 

. | Legislature Fully Representative 

ciently reVa^a. 1 .' J l raay b ® 8aid that the •egislatureB are not suffi- 
Govt. eaiiuot i. fi 1 lve y people, and that therefore Responsible 
against the K ^ ll,e " . 0f al1 tho criticisms that have been levelled 
cut of all, p' 0 ' co «»t , tutio« this seoms to me to be tho unkindest 
have been resunr",'f, eB r peclai "r from the Govt, and the officials who 
Horae Member „ if 8 , the ,ramill B ® f this measure. When the 
put the question w L. e . a8tOCC, ‘ sl ? n o{ the d ebate in the Assembly, 
was disposed to- „ 10 f e f= ls lature was really representative, I 


It has been the Government who 


was disposed 

have been resuonsihl t , , . --— 

I am afraid that in • • the f ra “ chl8e and for the rules of working, 

as the ardent RnirL 8 "' R tbis matter Government are as impatient 
latest fads in the noliH?T' 8 “m , r . h ® latt6r are eager to copy the 
last few years or n e rh». ' W< ^ f W . 11C ^ have be6n ado P ted within the 
ment is equally fm‘ ‘ - the laa t few months. The Govern, 

educated and as r. . ' -V, ? 6 a " e,0Ctorate as advanced, as 

Kingdom at the !!! “ S th ® 0,10 which a «»G '» «*»» United 
Government wn* ( ' T < ? ay ’ For B ut, mg that when Responsible 
Government was introduced in the United Kingdom the electorate 
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^oro a vet y small proportion to the whole population, fb^fel- 
tfI*lFthat/'in the initial stages only a small proportion of the electbfate 
*gpes.‘j 0 the poll, forgetting their own history they level these 
ciificisms against us and are saying that we are not sufficiently 
advanced. I emphatically repudiate the charge that our legislatures 
are not representative. (Hoar, hear). I venture to claim that they 
are as representative as possible in the present position of affairs. 

Sense of Responsibility 


Thon again, it is said, that tbs sense of responsibility is one 
which has to be acquired by training, by experience, and by 
opportunities, that the necessary opportunities have now been 
provided, and that these opportunities must be utilised to the fullest 
Measure before we can count upon fresh opportunities for further 
development of this sense of responsibility. Here, again, let me aa 
that I am not among those over-sanguine and over-ardent spirits 
who say that the senso of responsibility is a thing which we all 
Possess at birth or acquire as a natural endowment. I am one of 
those who think that the art of Government requires at least as 
much practical experience, at loast as much training, as any other 
technical education. We all commit serious mistakes in supposing 
that while all other occupations require training, the art of adminis¬ 
tration, the art of Government, are things which require no 
experience. At the same time ldo think that the responsibility is 
cultivated by the furnishing of opportunities for its exercise. The 
existing constitution has no doubt furnished us with opportunities 
Ior cultivation of the sense of responsibility, but, I think, the 
more opportunities they furnish the greater will be the development 
° r tbe s f I,se of responsibility ; at any rate, I think the experiment 
■ nay well be mado of making further concessions. 


Full Provincial Autonomy 

Now we ask for two things. First, take full autonomy in the 
provinces at the end of the first term. The most important subject 
among those which are now reserved in the Provincial Governments 
are the subjects of Law and Justice. Naturally, our Government are 
afraid that subjects of law and justice being vital to the maintenance 
of law and order and of society, they cannot afford to run the risk of 
failure in that respect ; but [ have all along felt that the departments 
of law and justice may well be entrusted to popular control for this 
reason that if those departments are not administered with a due 
sense of responsibility, it will recoil upon us far more than any other 
section of the community. We shall be quick to realise that we are 
in a position to suffer from miscarriage of justice or failure of law. 
Nothing will better bring home to us the sense of responsibility 
28 
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re/f&jd to these departments, and I venture to claim th « 

Ss deeply interested in the preservation of peace and or crop'a 
.officials or any particular section of the community. 

Then, again, the other subject is Finance. There is no doubt 
that there will bo Btrong inducement on the part of representatives 
of the people not to face the unpopularity or the odium of fiscal 
measures which throw a burden on the people. But that is a thing 
which is bound to pass away soon when the people settle down to 
the working of the constitution and begin to realise that in this 
world they cannot have anything for nothing and that if they are to 
secure the blessings of a civilised administration they must pay 
for it. They will begin to realise that by some means or other 
they are bound to find the necessary money for the expendi¬ 
ture. I venture to hope that the representatives of the people will 
not be so dead to a sense oi responsibility as to sacrifice consider¬ 
ations of efficiency of administration. For these reasons, Sir, I ad¬ 
vocate the grunt of full autonomy in the Provincial Governments at 
e end of the first term of the Provincial Councils. 

Responsibility in the Central Government. 

nvpont^v,! efiarC ? a ^ e . ^ en ^ ra ^ Government, what we ask for is that 
though i subject of defence—that is, the Army and the Navy, 

with I idi 6 Vy * 8 non ‘ exi * s ^ eTlt now—foreign affairs, relations 

ho I r incf tinc ^ ecc ^ efe iaetical affairs, all other subjects should 

there 1 are i ^ ^ coritro * °* *he Legislature. Wo are aware that 

of protectin^h* 1 ^ * ntor . e8t8 to safeguarded and for the purpose 
be Buitablea i vostec * interests we ask that such safeguards as may 
interests rnj^'* ,,eceflsar . y for the protection of all existing vested 
rest of the \ * P rov ided, and that subject to Buch safeguards the 

reasons which'l i 6Ct8 may , be transferred to popular control. The 
Provincial Goveri m° Urfi6d !° r the introduction of responsibility in 
Central (j 0Vvl l r app,y wltb as much force to the caso of the 
I have been enealn ' , ^ act ’ * s m oro of that Government that 

local Governments n *<Ti aD> ’ tb, " g like persor,al experience than of 
corned, it has \ -' ar aS tbe Provil,cial Governments are con- 
that in accordant W' al “ ed by some of the heads of administrations 
rnittoe, iiotwithetamli . tb ® oxpectatl ?' 13 , of the Joint Select Corn- 
two halves, the n.,„ f. tbe tbeoretlcal division of Government into 
chargo of translerre.) ','nhi«ot B 8 0 , r0B61 [ vefi 8 ' lb ioots and the other in 
halves as a unitarv Cn J ' th ® y 1 haV ° been worldng the two 
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v £2? e 'j -f & a unitary Government, then we urge that tbey'sfiabli 
unitary Government in theory and in practice. These aro 
j' Otasons briefly why we put forward this demand for a further 
advance in both the Provincial and Central Governments. I have 

no doubt that other reasons will be brought forward by the speakers 
wuo wiiJ follow me. 


Resolution on Civil Disobedience 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer in proposing the resolution said : 

lhe resolution which has been entrusted to me reads as follows ■_ 

This Federation ib strongly of opinion that the campaign of civil disobedience 
resolved upon by the Congress, is fraught with the gravest danger to the 
real interests of the country and is bound to cause untold suffering -md 
misery to the people and earnestly appeals to the country not to follow a 
course which imperils peace, order and personal liberty, and is bound to 
produce a mentality inimical not merely to the present Government but 
to any form of Government. 


Mrs, Besant rose aud said With the permission of the Chair¬ 
man and with the consent of the speaker, I ask that the following 
words be added b 

“ Au ,f 80 frir . fro ” f ae . 1 ? iev . in ? SW T\ W M Ch lD u i!lns ot aU P° litical wheels 

>e bound to lead to a deplorable set back in the progress of tho 

_Sir P, S, Sivaswami Iyer I havo no objection to accept the 
addition which has been proposed by Mrs. Besant. The second onrt 
01 the proposition will then read as follows C °“ d ' mrt 

T carncsl b appals to the conn try not to follow a course which 

meM.lUv P it Ce ’-°» dCr ? P f rfi .° n ?i y ~ nd is bonnd ‘0 produce a 
of Gove L I™ , n me v y P r . e8eD ‘Government, but to any form 

politica l *, ' *° f h° m f cbleT ,' n K s "-sraj which Indians of all 

progress uf th^coumry!' ' S ‘° “ ^plorable set-back U, the 

Ge “ “ from the moment tb t the Non-Co-Operation nro- 
:: , f‘ tb 8 back of his mind vi a part and parcel 0 f his 

p Kratr.mo to bo resorted to as soon as, in his opinion, the people 

ar» ready to follow that part, of the programme. Tho Congress has 

now resolved to adopt this itom— civil disobedience_ as part of its 

programme. Mahatma Gandhi baa declared openly that civil dis¬ 
obedience is meroly a substitute for armed rebellion. There is no 
qu tion as to tho object of this item in the programme It 
ia for the purpose of declaring war against Government of 
rebelling against Government, that civil disobedience has been 
proposed. As regards the method, though no doubt it has boon 
said to be peaceful and though Mr. Gandhi ha; again and again 


A 
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[•""V''y u P° n adherence to the policy of non-violence, ther^ 

n ‘ ^ ‘ that civil disobedience involves the breaking of _I 

and authority (Hear hear). So far as Non-Co operation is concerned, 
it need not necessarily involve the breaking of law and authority, 
but the moment you resolve upon civil disobedience, you aro bound 
to come into collision with the law, and there can be only one result 
wnen you provoke a conflict between authority and yourself. The 
necessary result of this policy will be to defy the Government, to 
para yse the Government. All that must necessarily result in great 
Buffering and misery to the people. If you deliberately break the 
-aw, the Government cannot keep quiet if it is to deserve the name 
o a Government. It must enforce law and order, if it is at all to 
-0 worthy of the name of Government. And if the Government 
? as ma hitain law and order, if it has to maintain its authority, 
H must necessarily punish those who have been guilty of breach of 
' law. The result will be that you will be inducing hundreds, 
11 no . ^ re i to bring upon themselves the punishment which is the 
inevitable consequence of a collision with law and authority. Also 
you wk bo producing a state of excitement in the country which 
* l . , °. P° ss ibly allow them to continue to adhere to the policy of 

11 Ye 0nc ?' ^ i® ver y W0 H for Mahatma Gandhi to insist on 

8 coi' ,Cy °^i n ° TJ ' v ^°^ ence ' I have no doubt that so far as he himself 
J d C< th rn8r! ’ anc ^ 80 * ar as ™any of bis leading followers are concern- 
may be iU a ^° to pract * se ^ l0 necessary self-restraint, they 
possible for ft t0 Carry 0Ut . the po]icy of nonviolence. But is it 
is addre ’ ° U8an ^ 8 °* ordinary people to whom this programme 
thm proff™!? t0 7 adhore to the policy of non-violence in carrying out 
culoue to exwl ,, 1 a “ afra ’ d i * wil1 be nothin e short of the mira- 
ever there h ! u P ®° P 8 to adhe f c 8triotly to this P 0 ''^ When- 
; n conflict .!,ul * d p® 0113 ’ 011 for the people to placo themselves 
adhered tn . u tb * l ?. utboritie8 > wo . bave found that they have not 
acts of violent 6 ,? bcy ° { non violence they have been guilty of 
and elsewhere »• l" • haV '‘ bad illustratio,)a of ^ recently in Bombay 

minor illustration! 'of S£'"'T ^ ^ !° ^ UP °" tbe 

'he Bombay riots ' U *" k oocurrsd ,n otber P laces previous to 

Respect for Law and Authority. 

supposin'! !t 8 r mif . takc Mahalma Gandhi commits lies in 
■ \ a ! peop ^ e are saints like himself or can be turned 

of ordinary hn f lmself - It: is something which we cannot expect 

in tn 17 T" ImtUre ’ YoU cann0t tuni a *'hole bumnity 
into saints. You cannot expect ordinary people to conform to the 

policy of non-violence in the face of punishment which they them¬ 
selves have endeavoured their beat to deserve or to court, Tboee 
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Jlafgiftjwifch authority will produce all the consequences' 
follow a breach of the 'law, . but thero are also 
consequences which will ensue on collision with Govern- 
tneirt. One feature which has made itself manifest during the last 
few months is the utter contempt for law and authority and the 
change in the mentality of the people which has been brought about. 
You go anywhere you like, and you will find that the people have 
lost all respect for law and order. It is all very well for you to say 
that they have lost respect for the present Government, but that 
they have all respect for law and order. That is a frame of mind 
which cannot possibly be sedulously cultivated without its being 
subversive of all law' and order. Already we find many unpleasant 
m amfestations of this change of mentality. We find that there 
18 an extreme intolerance of difference of opinion on the part of 
ot bers. We find that there is great unwillingness to listen to persons 
who hold a view different from theirs. And we find in various 
other ways a great disposition among a section of the people, possibly 
the more vocal section, to terrorise over a much larger section. 
Ihese are the symptoms which have already manifested themselves. 

, be spirit of obedience to law is one which baa not been acquired 
a day or two, but has been the result of centuries of experience, 
centuries of civilisation. It is extremely difficult to build up the 
] u ^-abiding habit, but it is extremely easy to destroy the law- 
abiding instinct in them. We have only to turn to the oase of 
xiUBRia whore the people have been accustomed for long to obedience 
0 aut bority. And what has been the result there 1 We find that 
instead of proceeding upon constitutional lines the people have been 
statffnf }iorror8 of Bolshevism and anarchy, and that is the 

our o ] i U,rS whi °h we wish to be spared from. We want to attain 
miserv * W p0acoful evolution which will cause bloodshed and endless 
And / ‘ l V Vl3h t0 8pare our countrymen all the horrors of anarchy. 
It is id f U T P ° Se this su ^ er * n ^ to be endured or undergone 1 
no nrn,nL' 0r t ? p !' rpose of attaining Swaraj. Now if there were 
cnnr-fiivflVhl" v.V‘ ,ng Svvara -i b y Peaceful means, you may perhaps 
nt . . , j , P ? S6,bll,ty of considering other mothoda. But, on the 
her hand, I havo no doubt that if you only proceed along consti- 
utional lines, if you avail yourselves of the opportunities that have 
now been placed within our reach, we shall reach the goal of res¬ 
ponsible Government in a much shorter time than the day whan 
you might expect to reach such responsible Government by the 
adoption of violent means. 

How to Get Swaraj 

.Now, it has been said (hat it is not for the British Government 
to give u s responsible Government, but is for u* to take it, and that 
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^ necessary that there should be any concession in the ritfafle 
^ ai ;y outsider, but it is open to us to take it atrefitwr^ 
nat, j think, is absolutely impossible, There are only two courses 
,eIt l?. u ? V which we could get it—either through Parliament and 
tne British people as His Excellency the Viceroy puts it, or by 
recourse to revolutionary methods. Now, there has been un- 
ouotedly a change in the angle of vision of the British Govern¬ 
ment and the British people and of the Government here in India. 

1 18 no U9 o in pointing to stray episodes in the administration and 

t at hero is a blot in the administration or there is a blot. I do 
no o u any brief for the Government, nor am I prepared to take 
up n myself the task of defending all their measures, whether they 
right or wrong. But I do submit this to you :—lias there been 
any Government which has been free from imperfections, which has 
)eon iroe from blunders ? And taking the history of our own country 
a,J f the doings of the Governments of the past, I ask : — Has there 
x.-^ n any Government which has been free from blunders or imperfec- 
, ? 8 0i even defects 1 Now, it surely betrays a lack of common sense 
and th r ' e ; rd f ° r accuracy to 8a y that this is a ‘satanic’ Government 
men h 0ldy sa ^ va> Gon of the people lies in uprooting this Gover- 
earueat: 5 ° rC ^ 0 me th°ds. I am firmly convinced with all the 

the of ne8 ?.°! my conv iction that it is quite possible for us to attain 
tutional i ' WQ ^ ave IQ v * ew proceeding on strictly consti- 

to have dlustrate m y remarks as to the improbability of the people 
the utter* ° Ur<?6 P eaC0 iol methods, let me just refer to some of 
what we h” 068 ° f Muhammadan followers of Mr. Gandhi. From 
them re^n news P a P e r8, you will see that some of 

Gandhi as t ^ fr0ttln £ at the restraint imposed upon them by Mr, 
forward tL at° • recou rse to violence. Some of them havo put it 
and that the V‘ COl]rBe t0 vioIence has been enjoined by their religion, 
this pact of * ICta l : ' e8 of tbeir religion require them not to observe 
, ny raeanB ior°U V10lence any l0D e er * hut require them to resort to 
take rho utter ^ purpose of attaining their object. Now, again, 
■*&u. He di t’ an T °* Maulana Muhammad Ali made some months 
long aR I ™ stated : I am prepared to observe non-violence so 

the t unli ; a8B °ciatcd with Mahatma Gandhi \ Kemomber carefully 
which haf Krl« 0n f he puts in * Remember also the qualification 
many of Mia ■ i r0ljUced in the formula of the pledge undertaken by 

to thelltv r I r teGre 1 * 11 5ays ‘ “ l01) e a * ingress adheres 

i '* y on violence. All that shows that, if any moment, 

Congress 

pronounce- 


aomel I ^ °\v° n Vi0lenCe/ A11 that if any 

j . ? °r o, mr sets the oxample of viol, nee, or the 

B 1 P s ne policy of violence which, in view of its recent pr 
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,by no means an improbability, all those men will resbeS 
rti*/of violence. The result of violence will be that^ 
v l^b$®madan countrymen will certainly have recourse to arms and 
revolution. I do not know I am doing them an injustice in suggesting 
that the recollection of the days of Muhammadan ascendancy and 
the hope of revival of that ascendancy may not bo altogether absent 
from their minds. Look at the way they gloat over a corridor 
being opened from Turkey to India. It is not an unnatural 
hypothesis that many among the Muhammadans, especially among 
the more fanatical section of them, will be inspired by the vision of 
Pan-Islamism. Just recollect the dangers of all that. It is surely 
our duty to warn our countrymen against the dangers of this fanati¬ 
cism and to do all that lies in our powers to induce them not to 
follow a course which is sure to lead them to disaster and will 
retard our progress. 

The resolution was carried. 


Other Resolutions. 

Resolutions expressing the sense of loss to the country by the 
deaths of Mr. R. N. Mudbolkar and Sir Rash Behari Gbose, and a 
resolution according most loyal welcome to the Prince were moved 
from the Chair and passed. 

Indianisation of Commissioned Ranks 

Mr. B. S. Kamat moved a resolution urging the Government 
to give effect immediately to the resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly in regard to the Indianisation of Commissioned ranks in 
the Indian Army by starting with the initial recruitment of Indians 

to 25 Per cent of the annual vacancies, and such recruitment by 

annual increment of not less than five per cent. 

« ^ * Gupta moved, and other speakers emphasised the 

fact, that they must be able to defend themselves if they wanted 
to attain Swaraj. Sir K. G. Gupta added if the British Govern¬ 
ment was sincere in its professions to grant Swaraj to India, it must 
Indianise the Army in India. 

The resolution was passed 

The New Policy 

In the Subjects Committee, Mrs. Annie Besant brought in a 
resolution favouring the repressive policy of the Government as 
against- non co operators, under the Criminal Amendment Act, 
though admitting that some Local Governments had mado mistakes 
in the application of the Act. 

The U. P,, Madras, and Punjab delegates solidly opposed Mrs. 
Annie Besant, wheroas opinions were dividod in the case of Bengal, 
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and Poona delegates. Pandit Gokarnnath Misra,. j: srmjiH 
Kurizru, Messrs. A. P. Sen, G. A. Natesan,M5i^ ^ 
*>ivu>T/anjy, Iyer, Messrs. Prakas Nath Sapru, K, P. Kaul, and B. S. 
Kamat opposed Mrs. Besanfc, whereas Messrs. Jamnadas, Gadgil, 
and ^alang were among her supporters. In the end, Mrs. Besanfc 
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was defeated by 23 against 45 votes. 

The resolution, as finally accepted by the Subjects Committee, 
ran as follows :_ 


k This Federation fully realises tbe difficulty of the Government in 
dealing with the present critical situation, the inevitable dangers to the 
country of a campaign of civil disobedience, and tbe necessity foT the 
protection of peaceful and law-abiding citizens against any interference 
with their liberties, and it recognises the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
support the Government in all m ’asurea necessary foT the maintenance of 
peace and order. But it views with great concern the inauguration of a 
policy of indiscriminate arrests and extensive application of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and is strongly of opinion that such a policy defeats 
Us own object by alienating popular sympathy and aggravating general 
unieht. it alBo draws pointed attention to the fact that some local Govern¬ 
ments and local authorities have acted with an excess of zeal and want of 
ificretiou in the matter of aTrests and with harshness and severity in 
to fi entences, ot which the Federation strongly disapprove, and the 
uieration therefore strongly urges on the Government an immediate 
c °HEideration of its policy in order to ease the present situation. 

, “ *•' J Federation urges the Government to carry out the recommcnda- 

under tl ^’ e l )reaB * vt: Laws Committee and to withdraw the notifications 
e * Criminal Law Amendment Act as early as possible, making such 
and ^ ordinary law relating to intimidations as may be suitable 

L ee6ar y fur the effective protection of law-abidiDg citizens. 

Guaranteed Railway Companies 

A reB olutiong were moved from tbe Chair and carried. 

r i u on approved of the recommendation of the Chairman and 
mur em era of the Railway Committee to entrust the undertaking 
dippcVsif 1 ^' m Railwa Y Companies when the contracts fall into 
1 - ml' 6 lanagQm ent, and trusted that Government would accept 


. Moplah Rebellion Condemned 

r ru i! < . / er reB °I u tion condemned the Moplah rebellion, and sup- 
funds' for^relief 1111611 ^ mea9UrG8 * !I that connection and appealed for 


Podanur Train Tragedy 

o <-1 f r *. a H a ^ 80 expreseed horror at the Podanur train tragedy, 
a id trusted that those responsible would be brought to book. 

Other Resolutions 


Resolutions expressing dissatisfaction at the inadequacy of the 
iceroj s action regarding the Punjab Martial Law prisoners and 
for suitable punishment of the officers found guilty during the 
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RESOLUTIONS 

* -tA fo 7 administration, urging for the revision of the Tu. . .. 
w^^H^-^PPreciating the services at the Imperial Conference ofSrh 
nt. fipn. Srinivasa Sastri for obtaining equal status for Indians in 
the Empire, and welcoming the resolution of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference regarding the status of Indiins in the Empire, and trusting 
the position of Indians in Eut Africa would be determined in 
accordance with the policy approved of by the Imperial Conference 
were also passed. 

A resolution calling upon the people to remove sex-disqualifi¬ 
cation for franchise as Madras and Bombay have done, and another 
resolution appealing to the Liberal Leagues and other allied organi¬ 
sations to combat Non-co operation by systematic propaganda were 
also passed. 

General Secretaries 

Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Iyer and Mr. G. A. Natesan were elected 
General Secretaries of the Federation for the next year. 

Next Session at Nagpur 

Tho Federation was invited to meet next year at Nagpur. 

President’s Concluding Speech 

The President, before dissolving the Federation, made 
a speech in the course of which he said :— 

The Work Done 

’Vt: h»v<« met here at a very critical time no doubt. The Liberal Party lias 
£ lHok ; d forward to as the one party which will give the lead to the country 
o lar as those who profess Liberalism are concerned. There was, therefore * 
“ ~ du ‘y «“t upon this Federation at this session for them to decide 

■ t shall he ihe lead which we should give to the nation The amount of 
tefand'iuH 0P ‘r lUa that you mi S hc have observed both in the Subjects Comit- 
arrnv i » bure wiU Bhow that 11 waa not an easy thing for us in 

interested m 6 thn ment ‘ U ,uust be a ma “ er o£ R ! eat satisfaction to every on 
forward a r^olutton^h^ 88 ° f L,beralls,n that at la6t have been able to put 
secured the S by mea ' 18 ““ lm P 1,rtant in character, a resolution which 
this Federation! oonseuc of those who took part in the deliberations of 

Ihe country 'H.ar’?,'^ 6 *V tbe Fw,cratiou t0 tay thafc U bas eiven the lead In 
o country, that it bas shown wbat methods of work it has to persue that it 

has shown what the primary duties are that devolve upon us. Wc have shown 
in the first place, that the country has arrived at a stage of belf-couacionenosH 
when it is impossible for it to be satisfied with things as they htand that we 
must have provincial autonomy complete, and that so far 8a the' Central 
Government is concerned, there ought to be a large measure of responsibility m 
**' un ^ &uc ^ subjects as are abBulutely indispensable, according to thr* Brftich 
Government and the British people for the safety of the British Empire, to be 
reserved. We have made that perfectly clear. We have al6o made it perfectly 
^h‘ar that these are merely steps to complete Uespousible Government We 
have also not minced matters wlun wc Bpoke on llic present situation a;.d th« 
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I P^®y ^ as been adopted with reference to the present situation 

* /** /reso.ution haa evoked a large amount of discussion and, to ekA 

^;N®M^)«erence of opinion. It ie but natural that there should ha xVtiiih 
x^fc^s^dtiference of opinion ; for, you will remember that there are a number of 
complicated considerations that have to bu brought to bear upon the considera¬ 
tion of this question before one can arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to one¬ 
self much more than to others. Now the position stands thus. If it was 
merely the administration of the ordinary law of the land, sometimes with 
rigoT and sometimes not with rigor, according to the exigencies of the situation, 
there would not have been this large amount of criticism to which the Govern¬ 
ment has been subjected, and this wave of indignation that has spread from 
one end of the country to the other. But the misfortune was this, that in the 
application of measures which Government has resolved upon to enforce, it 
invoked the aid, not of the ordinary law of the land, but of certain provisions 
which have been reserved for extraordinary occasions—provisions which were 
considered to be necessary in circumstances altogether different from thope 
that are now being dealt with. And no wonder, therefore, particularly when 
a Committee has eat to consider the question and has recommended the repeal 
of those provisions as early aa possible, that the country felt indignant that 
such a provision as this should have been enforced at a time when they 
expected a policy of conciliation to be adopted in respect of them ; and this 
indignation was in no way lessened when it was found that the actual applica¬ 
tion of the rmasure. bad in no way tended to bring about the result which 
waa expected. In these circumstances it is that wc find that for the moment 
peihaps an undue importance is given to this side of the question, forgetting 
that alter all Governments justify their existence only because they are the 

custodians of law and order. If by one stroke you take them away, the funda- 
menta priDcq ,es on which Governments are based, even the Government that 
the Mahatma is proposing for us, even that Government cannot stand for one 
minute, in these circumstances, we must also sympathise with the Government. 
It may De that they have made errors, and I believe that the temper of the 
Government on the whole and particularly of the Government of India is such 
that t icy ™ ou not hesitate to acknowledge their error, once that error has 
been properly ami prominently pointed out to them. 

Now, an gentlemen, the resolution that vou have been asked to 

HCC cpt anu him tut. been accepted almost unanimously, if not unanimously, 
layo 0 * r ^ B0 U P 011 both the aspects to which I have ventured to draw your Atten- 
Llon * ( 'J! 1 * 1 '* w, t.h t he difficulties of the Government, but at the same 

' ’hef' has been a liability to excesses, not merely n 
.iti j . y o f. oaeB but there have been actually excesses with the result that 
X t Vh.r 'V \ r ? wl at th e policy that has been adopted ; and we also 

. * " should be reversed nnd that measures Bhould be taken by all 

nu-iTiii, 11 ■•o imminent will have the support of every loyal and patriotic 

citizen who is able and far-sighted enough to see that it is nut the needs of 
to morrow or tbu day-after-to-morrow which have to be looked to, but it is the 
continuity of progress and the attainment of the. goal that have to be secured 
within a short time aa possible. I say that every body who recognises thcBe 

aims would be the first to support the Government in any measure that may 
M ° nly Wliat we inalfit upon is this. Let it not be harsher than the 

needs of the situation require. Trust yourself as far as possible to the ordinary 
lav of the land, and if ynu think that the ordinary law is not sufficient, there 
are lb constituted representatives of the people, constituted by your own 
OijiiHtitution, go to them, put the position before them, and get their consent, 
and lb n you will have a larg r measure of support in the country. That in 
the mt-aning of the resolution on the present bituation. 
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\ e"*s J •! On the Bank of a Precipice. 

5hare is one other resolution which I am bound to refer to and tba 

Nii&otdt+dn which relates to Civil Disobedience. I ask every one of us calmly to 
consider what it is that ho is being asked to do. We are, if I may be permitted 
to say so, on the brink of a precipice, and that the brink is not less in its danger 
because ot the seductive and attractive manner in which we are attracted to the 
brink. In the first place, the movement is directed by one whose character is 
unimpeachable, by one who will take the first place in any society so far as 
integrity of character, sincerity of purpose, and self-abnegation are concerned. 
But those arc the attributes of saints. These are persons whom wc can try to 
approximate but shall not bo able to imitate. But m this hard work-a-day 
world there are other influences at work. There .are the lower strata of society 
that will also have to be reckoned with. They are people who are not so free 
from passionB and imperfections as Mahatma Gandhi is. e can only tell us 
what the goal ib that we might attain, but be cannot take part in helping us 
to reach it, for a man situated as he is will always think of the perfect side 

of the human nature He wil1 able to enter £. fu^v"u.i 

Eo^orrectf Yhi tYthe hearts oY ordinary men whom he has asked to follow him. 

Attractiveness of Non-violence. 

By way of illustrations, l would refer to which 

1 shall close my remarks. One point that Ur. Gandb, has ms.s ed upon ,s 
this, there ought to be no violence in bringing about the aims that he has 
put before the country, and it is more or less the attractiveness of that 

point that has given nim a number of followers But, as a matter of 

fact you will hnd that the recent resolutions that : were adopted at 

Ahmedabad, the views of the Congress at Ahmedabad, and the utterances of 
responsible persons at Ahmedabad throw considerable doubt and cause great 
mis givings as to whether this assurance is to be kept up. You will find in 
the first place that Mr. Gandhi bas'stated I use the words that are quoted m 
the papers— “either we step into the new year with a full belief in this pro- 
gramme and finish it with lightning speed or we dissolve this compact of non¬ 
violence. So, it is a tight to the finish with the Government in onr own special 
manner.” Now, ladii-a and gentlemen, lightning speed ib not a thing which you 
can expect in anything, much less when ynu '™nt to charge constitutions. To 
say that unless a "thing ib effected with lightning speed the pact of non-violence 
would be dissolved, is indeed a most dangerous statement, l would venture to 
appeal to every one of you whether you bJ'mg to the ranks of Liberals or to 
the ranks of Non-co-operatoTS, to think ns *-■> what the policy of following 
violence means. If you are going to dissolve the pact of non-violence, you 
may take it that revolution, commotion, blood-shed and ail the horrors to which 
tl *woTBt passions of human mind can impel one, all these horrors will be 
an, .[iipi i shed facts. And we have had recently pul before us this policy in all 
l .-ht-heartedness. In these circumstances I would ask you to consider this 
question carefuliy. 

That is not the only ground for me foreayini bo Even the leaders of the 
movement have now begun to suspect that it is possible that a stage may be 
reached at which the pact of non-violence could no longer be kept up. I v a.d 
ask yon to consider this and the pledge that volunteers are aske. to t •, , 0 
pledge iB at follows - With God as witness 1 solemnly declave the. [ wish 
to )& a Member of the National Volunteer CorpB. Bo lonp as I remain a 
member of IV c-rps I bL -II ? main nun- violent in wor 
earnestly eude aveur to b, in intent, . 


: nd deed and .'•bull 
l believe ll.at at India Is eir -rams 
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W-’ioluncc alone can help the Ehilafat and the Punjab and . 

aliment of Swaraj ’* and so on. Now, ladies and gentlemen, you 
f'mirLfcrv ’ !vl ver y carefuHy thought-out pledge that has been put before the 
iTrt rrr 1 doeB it say? This obligation to keep this non-violence is only 

,i-^r ?h.7 e v J' 0lU,lteer continues t° be a member of the corps. It is not a 

mit,hr. ho bio * glves fcbat he i8 bound t0 carr ? out whatever he may be, whatever 
h ' fn !' Bav ocati°n and whatever he is caHed upon to do. The only thing 

thft Vnluui VJ t0 keep Up the P led e e 80 lon S a8 he continues to be a member of 
Vo In rite tp* ' orps * lhat raere1 ^ means that he will get himself traiued in the 
Vr.liint.lr p ° rp9 ’ acc l u ^ re . the virtues which are the characteristics of the 
vioIenY ~"° r J )S ’ but if ifc be neceS8a < r y fc bat the volunteers should take to 
tn nrAPtisa vi'l ^ t0 do is t0 Secede from the cor P B 1 and then be is at liberty 
state of a irs DC<? ’ ^ G °^ ^bat cari be 6a,d to be ot a satisfactory 

Civil Disobedience must lead to Violence 

tl p r * t ^ ^ otdd as ^ you to note that at the present moment you find 

mnvim, YY "° ufereTlce > tb e Muslim League and the Congress, all practically 
,, nrt if v 1 , tbe 8ame o^ect. They are, if I may say so, in unision with one 
T ‘ you find that in the Congress, the Khilafat Conference, and the 
~ there 18 a birEe body, though for the time being it is a minority, 
a statu t f !«Y° D n ° C ? L mht,cm uon -violence. That again, I say, points to 
nlate - -i, * rs 111 tbc ncar future wll ich it is not possible for us to contem- 
lind that e ? uauimit y« If you consider this aspect of thc question, you will 
a large -ea)p C i an be bat . one eDti wben civil disobedience is practised on 
for a bhnrt n, Lbe pe0plc b ’ tuat ed as they are, and 1 am prepared to say that 
themselves and m C Y , may be for a few days—they may be able to restrain 
tl>oy arcaskr-H }? bcb ° Und bythe P 1 ^* 2 <> f civil disobedience. But when 
find that it i B imJUT, ? n a largc scale for a dumber of days, then yc u will 
except vial- no(> p0% ,"’ e tbat ]t could be practised. And what will be the result 
Qlj f . u,la la rge scale? 

' ' ^ ald 0 ^ fit i 4-L,rt f ft 

that there ar th^ * Y hc mas ! ea In I ndia aro also appealed to. We are told 
trodden. And if +v luudrcd midl °n of Indian population who are being down- 
disobedience, w hit *Y n 06 butldred million of the poDulation take part in civil 
that I am sure ruuht Y ' 7~ tbe cond ’ tion uf l bis country ? That is a point 
irrevocably a « tn Mi ppea< t0 ever y one who has not already made up his mind 
™ »hat hia course of conduct ought to be. 

Now, ladies anri , ,nd ' a ’ S MlSSi ° n 
this aspect of the n ^ ntleraeD , shall be false to ourBelves if wc overlook 
nothing that the Aim, Y * Edia . baa a mission in the world. It is not for 
nations unlike onrspiY \ m bi ? wisdom allowed India to live while other 
world. And that rrnYYY* 76 perifibed ‘ We have a mission to execute in the 
only when we have rY * remams y et unfulfilled. We Bhall fulfil that mission 
capacity that w c nYl* pro P er l dac€ » when we have risen to the fullest 
b; achieved. Now^ , 1 ■ le08 we . are ft blc to do that this mission canuot 

India ha.-s among the r, , 18 ■ ? mip8 * un ? is a spiritualising mission that 

and character of our R , Yr" 8 V- the wor1,1 ’ and we have to work upon thc mind 
fhiall ve br best .. n YiY h^ 0110 ' not *? mucb upon their material resource*, 
whose objective, whitovY ° C:itf u 0Dt J t , bat m,8fiion by embarking on a course 
loncc Tliif is ! m ur , r be 8 . a . ,d ,u authors, caunot but bad to vio- 

, mi again tondin?to*. W0Ul ‘ wk > to consldt-r. Them is another 

j-u, and that i 8 this. We shall Tat“Ttb^’w , l0 ' nbmit 

objective } To „hL‘ « .if , W ? aro f n,n 8 t0 . bave V'^once. 


T iVhat is our ohWhv,. ? T^v ,, 6 l ,au 6 „»irc viuit-nue. 

(j..i unnn :i. itL f obtaiu S-\araj, Independence. Now, you may 

1 upon it tbat it is coaractenstlc of the Britisher that when lie is pnsM 
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Kali lit* will <lo everything in his power to achieve his purpose? 
$d/ra^ons of money, men, or material will stand in the way of his 1 
,P*8y object. The reEult will be, whether we will it or not, we shall have to 
go intro war. And that, of necessity, must take time. And after that, there 
\vill be the after-effects of war. And when you get Swaraj after all this, it 
could not be with lightning speed ; it must be after a considerable interval 
of time. 


Constitutional Way 

What iB it that we 6uggest ? We say that in the same period you will get 
Swaraj, but in a very different manner indeed. We insist upon provincial 
autonomy being given. You train yourselves .and make yourselves tit for it, 
and depend upon it that once you have shown uumittakable fitness for a thing, 
it will come to you, prubably shortly, but there is absolutely no doubt that you 
shall get it. Now, what the Liberals point out is this*. We have these oppor¬ 
tunities. Work them out. Let us not mitigate in any way our efforts for the 
purpose of attaining all that you think proper. Agitate, agitate only consti¬ 
tutionally, fearlessly, strenuously and unceasingly, and you are sure to attain 
what you want, but be within the limits of constitutional agitation. I submit, 
that of the two courses open to us, the one that I have suggested is the 
better one. 

It is not that I wish to suggest for a moment that we are not fit for 
complete self-government. It is oue thing to say that we are fit, but it is 
another thing to say that the capacity which goes to make up that fitness is 
being disciplined, put into working order, so that, when self-government is 
completely gained, we shall take care rhat wc shall not make mistakes, or at 
least that the number of mistakes we may make shall be as few as possible. 
B«jth on principle ami policy, and in view of the past civilisation of India and 
what it is that she is capable of doing, we say that the policy which is put for¬ 
ward by the Liberals is the policy that the country would adopt. It may be that 
at present we have not got a large following ; it is because we have not been 
able to make attractive promises to the people. We have not done so because 
of the sense of difficulty of realising those promisee. 


The Appeal to the Moderates 

There is only one other matter that I have to refer to, and that is this 
An appeal has been made to the Moderates to join the Non-co-opcratoiB. The 
' ’' v k Lh b ‘‘ en raade t0 us men for whom we bave the highest regard so far 
th.mTba 'Z"'Z r 18 concerned, and they will forgive us if we respectfully tell 
them and L, h > ,r8 P ared t0 ll8ten “ thclt a PP eal and join our hands with 
ca rnot he tha 1 T**' • What to K that We are “ ,ld ? We are told : -It 

There is the sLrI'- J g CUr P r °g ram “ e canB °t find acceptance with vou. 

evil ? th«e l9 Te ]WT . e , ment; tbere U , , thC 4ue8tion of eradicating the dfink 

, there is the question of untouchability ; these are all matters for which 
we can meet on a common platform. Why do not you join v\ ith us and trv to 
advance these causes ?’ This is a perfectly reasonable way 0 ! putting \ho 
case. Rut you will find that the one tiling that is demanded of us when we 
]oin foices with them is that we should accept the fundamental basis of their 
action and the principles that guide them in their doings. And I for one 
would hesitate to accept a position which will really commit me to* original 
principles on which the non-co-operation movement is based. In these circum¬ 
stances we arc not in a position to comply with the request which they have 
made. And they can easily understand the position we are taking. 'SV'e s’, all 
work for the ends we consider proper and necessary. Ir the ends, some 0 t t h« 
ends, happen to be common, eo much the better, because you will, find here two 
volumes of furces working for the same ends, and their result would bo belt*.* 
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<2$ that Achieved if there be one volume of forces working, We want£"l 
tk ; jn'nelple of which we profess, the principles we act upon, muBt be nracfE 
eli-nr U the world; and therefore, we cannot associate ourselves with any 
movement which, whatever might be the professions, very sincere no doubt of 
the leaders thereof, in our humble judgment is 6ure to end in violence and 
consequences mast disastrous to the permanent good of the country which they 
and we love alike. In these circumstances, ladies and gentlemen, 1 believe our 
party haa justified its existence. There has not been as much propaganda aa 
there should have been, and I am sure that the resolution that we have adopted 
this time will find its echo in the hearts of every one who is in a position to 
advance the Liberal cause ; and we shall have a larger and larger number of 
persoua taking to the propaganda of Liberal principles so that the country will 
able to know what it is that we are aiming at, and they will know that we 
are equally sincere like the Non-co-operatois to achieve the end which we all 
have in view, namely, the attainment of Swaraj as quickly aa possible. 

Ihey will then see that if there is any difference between the Non-co-opera- 
tore and ud, it is a difference in method, but a difference which is very vital 
indeed, I have not the slightest hesitation that if we only put forth our 
efforts steadily as time goes on there will be a progressive accession to our ranks 
until, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi himBelf, truth will prevail and the 
country will find what it is that is best to itB interests. 1 join with Mrs Das 
in asking the question. ‘Do I stand for India in her present struggle?’ A 
f. P ertlncnt question indeed, and it requires a very satisfactory and unmis- 
v a e answer. The Liberals are as much for India in this struggle as the 
• on 0-operators are, so far as their patriotic instrmets go, so far as their 
Ink'll 8ce t ^ at the country gets its proper place in the world is concerned. 
f * i ^ ,;t "e have in view we are at one with the Non-co-operators, but 

n-nrl Vt * G ^ ou bt the propriety and the methods that they have suggested. 

_ er having deliberated the question with all the ability, with all the 
methods^th 0 t ! Jnr * c,etanc ^ n g that we are able to command, we think that the 
such cnt‘tl H t ^ Cen Gn 8g es ted are not the correct methods, and we are as 
_ il-j k ed, aa they are entitled, to our opinion and to act on this opinion. 
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AHMED A BAD—26 Til DECEMBER 1921 

The All-India Khilafat Conference was held at Ahmedabad, 
in the Muslim League Paudal, on the 26th Decomber 1921, The 
attendance, even from circles outside the Moslem faith, was very 
large, and included almost all the prominent N-C O leaders. Syed 
Ahmed Ali Ulvi, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the delegates in an urdu speech deploring the present condition 
°f India and the tyrannies she was suffering and asked the Muham¬ 
madans whether they could rest content when the Fatwas of their 
Religious Heads were being proscribed by the Government. 

The Presidential Address 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, President of the All-India Khilafat Con¬ 
ference, delivered his Presidential address in Urdu in which he 
reviewed the present political situation in the country and discussed 
the question of the Khilafat in the light of developments in India 
and the Near East. He began by saying that it was a sheer waste 
°f time to deliver a long presidential speech and that it was futile 
to dwell on the different phases of the present struggle which are 
obvious to all. Ho remarked that since the last Khilafat Con- 
10 rence at Karachi, great changes had taken place in the European 
diplomacy in the Near East, and other Islamic countries had been 
l0 P0atedly defeated thus bringing us nearer to our goal. If we 
oovoted our best energies to the work, the final achievement i 3 not 
*ar. He pointed out that Islamic Federation in Contral Asia, 
aucasia, Egypt, Persia, Afghanistan, and, above all, the regenera¬ 
te uikey gave promise of a greater future for Islam. India on 
e one side and Asia Minor on the other are but two extreme 
in vs in a chain of the future Islamic federation, which are gradu¬ 
al.y but surely joining together all intermediate states in one 
great system. The present conditions in Europe clearly indicate 
the great possibility of the emancipation of Asia from the political 
bondage and economic slavery of the West. In India the work 
had already begun. He asked his compatriots deeply interested 
in the events taking place outside India to hear in mind thuse facta 
*nat the success of their efforts in the cause of the Khilafat was 
bound to help the awakening of India and that the regeneration 
pf rlosely bound up with the Khilafat question, in as 
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S 1 i f was as a matter of fact the fore-runner of 

entr.g of Asia. United India could not afford to ignor 
- ' Opments in the Islamic world, specially because no less than 
seventy millions belonging to the Islamic faith form part of the 
Indian nation and had a share in its destiny. Afghanistan, the 
neighbouring Islamic country touching on our border, was already 
making efforts to attain complete independence which will certainly 
check mate the designs of imperialistic greed and would clear the 
way for other Asiatic states to rise. 

Anglo-Afghan Treaty 

Referring to the recent Anglo-Afghan Treaty, the President 
remarked that it was the first step towards a complete vindication 
ot the natural and political honour of the Afghan. All that could 
possibly be said against the treaty was that it was perhaps not well- 
timed and that the Indian people would have approved a further 
postponement. But, on the whole, the treaty was an admirable 
a atatesman-like achievement on the part of His Majesty the 
Aimr and his Ministers. The Afghan nation deserves to be con- 
gra ated mainly because the treaty was, if any thing, a clear 
v-- ^complete independence in the near future. Along 
C r 13 ^ ° recent consolidation of the Islamic States in Azerbaijan, 
K-n-T^V ^ ere,a is as significant as the great victory of the 
British rr °. rce8 0vor the Greeks, which completely smashed the 
‘P omacy in the East and induced France to conclude a 
the same h* ^ W *. tb ^ ngora ’ thus undermining the alliance and at 
for right andj U8 ti IVing ^ imp0tUS t0 the efforta of thoso who stood 

Near Eostern Question 

FrancB e frnrl C! t i b B 6rl I ^ hat ’"t® 1 ! 80 eff ° rt8 were being made to dissuade 
peace tint, is wa3 a ® reerne L nt and to spoil prospects of 

commit such T much to hope that France would not 

absolutely 'd ,fc WaS Well \ k " own that she wa8 

and tho on j-j ° i 1 cross-currents of European diplomacy 

interests .n.U'wTnfehl’^l 0 " °‘ t A " ied foreig " otr ' cera in hor ow " 

hfirself fr t°i n . interest of poace and order, and to dissociate 
Even liu p 1 (i 'Pj° raat ic intrigues leading to the world's difficulties, 
the Tipar ' ,re ! 1C * >ie63 declared that it was so very difficult to slove 

T , p ’’ question if only Great Britain would care to lielp, 

viprim * 1 rGS ? ent ^ opec ^ that, after all, France would not fall a 

victim to the intrigues of British Imperialism. It was a pity that 
1 .... r ministers were found lacking in statesmanship and 
political foresight and relied simply on their diplomacy which only 
weakened the alliance, so much so, that even Italy with hardly any 
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!#rry° f 1 the - J"?* and alway « ‘h«ir enemy began to turn 
gjfe Kemaliat. It would not be long before^ 

of the Rr^h «ffn / 1C l Uded “ s " parate treat y with Angora. In suite 
of the British efforts to camouflage the real issue by slightly revising 

or amending the treaty of Sevres, Great Britain could not afford to 
ignore the world-wide unrest which had affected adversely the 
prestige of the British Empire. The world now understood the 
diplomatic tricks which are the stock in trade of the British Imperia- 
lism. The British Ministers used to assert that they were prepared 
do justice to the Turks but that they could not take any action 
a °ne and were in honour bound to respect the alliance. Now that 
0utof fc be 3 Allied Powers Franco had already concluded a separate 
Peace and Italy was actively sympathising with the Turks, who was 
ore to oppose a complete revision of the Treaty of Sevres ? 
Nationalist movement in India 

burning to questions arising out of the Nationalist movement in 
j nai0 ' President remarked that the present struggle between the 
• uroaiicracy and the people of India was a striking demonstration of 
w " %?F ce a £ a i ,lat moral force. The effect was very significant that 
in at* dlF \ g t0 courage of a suffering people who wore gaining 

fc he Govern a,ld t vitaIity with every {rflsh exhibition of repression by 

Disorder in Bombay 

pointed nn" n fi f ° , h9 recent . disorders in Bombay, tbo President 
mid ignore. I mt ^ 6y W6re ' llitiated mainly by a few unscrupulous 
operation movement W «° "T connected with the non-co- 

lining. It -v nfc ' ^ ut 9ac ^ events of Bombay had a silver 
the spirit of ' n”° 9 - , rt e °°d to aee ^ ab throughout the country 
had found a place in' th ® b ? 8, ° principle of the movement, 
to be sufficiently trained^nd ° th - 6 TP e> f d , thoy were found 
repression and suffer?,^ -' 8 aliy ° f 

SDirit hart , , without giving way to violence. The true 

great confidence H al'TT/VtH 16 C0U,d no . w be declared with 

possibility of pnwic dif^ 0 -tr=^r c Trr 

the greatest guarantee of their ultimate success. Immediately after 

*the bureaucracy lost its head and Lord 
Keadlng failed to grasp the situation. He took a wrong turn and 
Precipitated further difficulties. It was an irony that the very 
Government who wanted to keep the Prince above politics proved to 
“® . tbe “ oIe c ? use of placing His Royal Highness in a false and 
in , r The bureaucracy with its stage-managing wanted 

u l 186 the Royal visit in its own way. But, in its profound 
<iom, it took a false stop, and to the great regret of the people of 
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I pfaped the Prince in a vortex of political struggle. The} Btiipl 
fe^tigp^ess the legitimate feelings of the people and only secWrei^ 
intensifying the movement. Now that a full measure of 
repression had already been tried and prisons were full, the Viceroy 
came out with a concession that he was perplexed and could not 
understand the movement. Even now, he did not realise that tho 
very diagnosis on which ho relied was wrong and that therefore the 
treatment must fail. 

The Govt, miserably blundered, when, instead of prosecuting and 
banishing individual offenders, they declared all associations un¬ 
lawful. This was a challenge thrown out to all National movements 
und activities, and Nationalists could not afford to ignore it. They 
took it up and began to fill up the jails in an absolutely non violent 
manner and spirit. It was futile, said the President, to repeat the 
decisions of what was happening. But it should be pointed out 
that even the religious tolerance of which the bureaucracy talked 
ao much had exploded. After tho Karachi Conference we knew 
. afc re bgious tolerance amounted to, It is, according to the official 
interpretation, subservient to the considerations of policy and ad¬ 
ministration. That was all. 

The President then summed up with the remark that non- 
' oience and the capacity for suffering were the two essentials. They 
'jere the key to success. E\ery Nationalist should consider it his 

' 0 8° to jail and to sutler for the sake of Right and Justice and 
b ou d religiously observe the basic principle of non-violence. 


The Round Table Conference. 

Referring to the suggestions about the Round Table Conference 
was d ° * recently delivered by Lord Ronaldshay, tbe President 

38 isapp(]iht e d to see that the bureaucratic notions about an un¬ 
marked ^ re8hge and P° we r were still the guiding factor. He re- 
not be m’\ i i6re W6re * 6W m6n ln t ^ ie countr y indeed who could 
fnHh. •} * ^ I'* 6 o-called conciliatory speeches which is full of 

peace b i i platltudes about law and order. We, too, wanted 
honour ” ° n y eafe-guarding our citizen rights and national 

dflplpi- ^ ^ bera l Party and the Moderates, the President 

• r uij i at r f ceijt Political developments were making us all vory 
I l v> 7° 8 ^ ou ld not forget that most of those belonging to tho 
• ’ * f f r y were honest Nationalists. Whatever their views. 
* • f V f 0 , 8 nofc be doubted. They had quite a long ex 

penence of tho Reforms. Apart from those who may have joined 
le overnmeni for the sake of personal gain, most of the Moderates 
deserve respectful attention. He said that ho had not giver, up all 
hope, and believed that Booner or later the Moderates would join 





ds ivltb the Nationalists. It was not right to run down 
s iot8 merely on accouut of difference of opinion or methodi. 



Likewise, said the President, we should have no ill-will towards 
the Police or the Army. They too are not beyond our hope. He 
next appealed to all Nationalist workers to treat the policemen or 
soldiers with tolerance and make allowances for their weaknesses 
and defects. 

Regarding the Moplah disorders in Malabar, the President said 
that he was very much grieved to see that the brave Moplabs trans¬ 
gressed the commandments of Islam by resorting to forcible conver¬ 
sion. But fortunately there were only a few who had committed 
such misdeeds, the majority of the brave people was goaded into 
armed rebellion by an extremely high-handed administration. Our 
sympathies should be with all sufferers, whether Moplahs or Hindus. 
In this connection he referred to the inhuman atrocities committed 
there under Martial Law, and the railway van tragedy. Had 
the Government allowed the Nationalists to enter the disturbed 
area, much suffering would have been prevented and he thought 
that peace would have been easily restored. 

In the end the Presidont appealed to the Mussalmans of India 
to carry on the present struggle with increasing energy and fortitude, 
never forgetting that they must always take their stand on the 
bed-rock of non-violence and love and truth. 

After the Presidential Address a resolution of allegiance to the 
fcultan of Turkey was passed, all standing. 


RESOLUTIONS 


On Civil Disobedience 



Before the Conference proceeded to the disobedienco resolution, 
the mother of the All Brothers made a short appeal for the Anpora 
Fund as a result of which monoy to the extent of several thousands 
was collected on the spot. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Badyuni moved the resolution wbich de¬ 
clared that, in spite of all their strenuous efforts the British Govern¬ 
ment had denied justice to the Khilafat and the Punjab, wrongs and 
had, ou the other hand, started a full-fledged repression by imprison¬ 
ing the leaders and by declaring unlawful the peaceful associations of 
citizens in order to stifle legitimate and peaceful agitation : the 
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jferchce, therefore, called upon all Muslims of and above i;i|[ 
to join the Volunteer Corps regardless of im prison me ritJril 

t ' he Conference also desired that civil disobedience, by way 
of holding^ public meetings where they were prohibited, be entered 
upon, provided the Provincial Congress Committee were satisfied 
that there was no fear of violence. 

Stirring speeches were made in support of this resolution by 
Messrs. Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Abdur Rahman, Madan Sing, Chow- 
, 1 * Rambhnj Dutt and Srimati Gangadevi of Farrukhabad and 
* na ti Jamnabai. Of these the first two speakers confessed that 
-etore the present repression was started the Non-co-operators 
‘Oun themselves at their wit’s end to find out such an occasion and 
such a ground upon which civil disobedience could be started 
roughout the length and breadh of this country, but they were 
hankful to Lord Reading’s administration which through its 
undore had offered a splendid and much-sought-for opportunity to 
ngut their battle to the finish with lightning speed. At the same 
; m r . r, ' e day which the Government of India decided on 
ecarnig .he volunteers’ associations unlawful, they digged the 
their own administration. 

16 resolution was passed with acclamation. 

Congratulations to Kemalists 

, - nothor resolution congratulating the Kemalists on their 

\.as also adopted without discussion. 

The Independence Resolution 

nfli t dnvit, ’I!” ?°" f erence adjourned at eleven in the night till the 
Subiects Pm re6IC * e " t ' Hakim Ajmal Khan, announced that the 
A/ad Sohha, r niUee ° f . the Cc,iference bad, on the motion of Mr. 
resolved to ' h ''' i"-™' 1 M ,' Hasra '5 Mohani, by a majority 

endeavour f 0 d " Muhammadans and other communities to 
independence. * Bmlsh Impenall6m aijd secure complete 

policjaud^inli 0 " c S l at6 i J . t . hat wherea3 through the persistent 
that British 1 6 °-‘ .V 16 Bntla b Government it cannot be oxpected 

Islamic world ! F enal,8m '™ u 'd tbe Jazirat-Ul-Arab and the 

of non-Muslims’ b !l C? n P 6te y trB6fr0m the ir ‘ fluence and control 
to the extent that tb^ slt2[ ,S t U ,' at th ? KkiIafa f be secured 

order ft, * ' ' r "* demands its safety; therefore, in 

of India it is nece mauenl s M° ty Hie Khilafat and the prosperity 
This CoilTtn'!! endeavour to destroy British Imperialism 

it for th. M t° ld8 tl16 •' eW , tbat th6 ° n,y t0 make ‘bis effort 
js, or the Muslims, conjointly with other inhabitants of India, to 
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• VmiStib fndia completely free, and that this Conference is of opln 
that Muslim opinion about Swaraj is tbe same, that is, com pie t 
independence, and it expects that other inhabitants of India would 
also hold the same point of view, 


% 
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AHMEDABAD—27TH DECEMBER 1921 

On the Conference resuming its sitting on the second day, 
December 27th 1921, a split was found to have taken place in the 
camp over the resolution about independence. When Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani was going to move his resolution declaring as their goal 
independence and the destruction of British Imperialism, objection 
was taken to it b consideration by a member of the Khilafafc Subjects 
Committee on the ground that according to their constitution no 
motion which contemplated a change in their creed could be taken 
as adopted, unless it was voted for in the Subjects Committee by a 
majority of two-third. 

The President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, upheld this objection and 
ruled the independence motion out of order. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani strongly protested and pointed out that 
the President had disallowed a similar objection by the same mem¬ 
ber in the Subjects Committee, while he had allowed it in the open 
Conference. He said that the President had maneuvered to rule 
his motion out of order in order to stand in their way of declaring 
from that Conference that their Swaraj meant complete independence, 

T he Conference then passed resolutions appealing for the Angora 
'und, condemning Government atrocities in Malabar, sympathising 
with the Moplahs in their sufferings and congratulating them on their 
sacrifices in the cause of religion, and condemning those Moplahs who 
w r ere responsible for forcible conversion of the Hindus. 

After the Conference was over Mr. Hasrat Mohani appealed to 
the delegates to stay and pass his resolution. About half the number 
of delegates remained inside the panda), and on being asked declared 
that they agreed to complete independence. 
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ALL INDIA LADIES’CONFERENCE 

A UMETjABAD—30TH DECEMBER 1921 

following ia a translation of the Urdu address deli¬ 
vered by the revered mother of Moulanas Mahomed Ali and 
onaukat Ali as president of the All-India Ladies’ Conference 
held in the Congress Pandal immediately after the adjourn¬ 
ment of the Indian National Congress ; and attended by 6000 
ladies from all over India. 

Sisters and Daughters—In this old age I should have retired 
to a corner of my house and passed the remaining few days of my 
; e in humble prayers to our Maker. But these are critical times 
in the history of Islam and of India when even pious recluses must 
come out of their solitary abodes of meditation and spend their last 
" re ’ in the service of God and humanity. For, to my mind, no 
prajers, no meditations are so pleasing to the Almighty God as 
service rendered to humanity and country. My faith in Him and 
^ o\c for my Country have emboldened me to accept the honour 
l ' { g 0ve r this Conference, and I am deeply grateful to you 

true f,- G p _ nour ‘ Dear sisters, our first and foremost duty is to be 
loyai an ^ t0 ^ rm * n our A person who is not 

men Th Can never ^°yal any Government established by 

has taught* 1 * t%ll6re neec * un ^y among ourselves. Experience 

ties inhabV suc ^ un ^y among the various communi- 

co-r>npr ' 1 1Ilg this country of ours, without hearty and believing 
all th oth am ° ng Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs and Parsis and 
eaceful ^ commun iti®8, we cannot liberate our country or live 
fact that air nonoura blo lives. History bears testimony to the 
mans lu’. ■ ’' U ,n ^ ays Muslim rules, Hindus and Mussal- 

iTCfl tho * i U amif y» good-will and brotherly attachment. But, 
i :u , | { >} the British traders into India with their 

d is-union * ’prise they have found their success entirely on our 

fast i the advent of foreign rule our nation is sinking 

whloh i a * c ^ <?8ei J e , rat ' on * are living lives of ease and indolence, 

- ured for us by the vigilant industry of others, and we 

roonir tc ?vl C0ntam ^ 1,ate ^ more with the virtues of Europe. The 
reamt is that we pooh became indifferent to the laws of God and to 
the demands of our couutry. But what God Almighty docs not 
want to perish, no amount of poisoning can kill. Tho day that 
the Government gave India the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab massacre, 
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presidential address 

a fflji hhft d/tsmemberment of tha Khilafafc. that day was the 

kening and recuperation of India. India hag founiTotf 
her remedy lies not with unsympathetic British Doctors but 
with her 3 olf, and we are now trying through our own efforts to rid 
ourselves from various maladies from which we are suffering. 

Sisters, we must now look to the present conditions of our 
country and realise what efforts are being made to save her. Every 
country ig composed of people of different religious faiths. But 
laws of God have equal binding force on all—men and women alike. 
A nation consists of men and women, and, whatever duties devolve 
on men, those are the duties devolve on women, those are the duties 
from which women are not exempt. It has been the saddest 
misfortune of India that her women have taken more and more 
to a life of ease and comfort and aloofness from all patriotic duties, 
the prosont day reader of history grows very doubtful whether 
a Nur jehan, a Chand bibi or Eaui Laxraibai of Jbansi, a Rebunissa, 
Ahalyabai or a Parbati were born in India. But praise be to 
God that even in this generation I do find patriotic women of the 
courage and determination of Mrs. Das, Mrs. Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Ansuyabai, Saraladevi, Begum Mahomraed Ali or Begums 
Anaari, Kbwnja Hasrat Mohani, Kitchlew and others of equal 
importance and reputation for marvellous sacrifice for truth and 
country, and I feel the satisfaction that tho future historian of India 
v,1 “ not to note the names of such great women as I have 
mentioned above, along with Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders, as 
le gLeat nation-builders and liberators of India. Dear sisters, you 
ia\e amongst you Sitas and Zainabis whose husbands have been 
v *»° r marfyi l^ or cast into prisons. You have amongst you 
,/* an ' aI >s^k&8 whose dearest sons have cheerfully sacrificed 
themselves at the alter of 'Dharma’ and their country. They all 
deserve our gratitude. J 


Domestic Politics. 

The fruits of patience are always sweet. God’s promises are 
bound to be fulfilled We owe some duties to God and our country. 

We must give up all ideas of personal ease and comfort. Wo must 

take a solemn vow that so long as our country and our religion are 
not freed from foreign domination, so long must we not think of 
dressing ourselves. We must reduce our necessaries of life to barest 
minimum possible, so much so, that we must be able to make our 
endg meet with what we should be able to earn by spinning and 
weaving. In this way we would be able to relieve our men of the 
anxiety of having to provide for our expensive needs and thus to 
(leypte their fullest possible (ime and energy to carry on their 
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^pjtual druggie to a successful end without worries or disalmfltee 
ot a domestic nature. Besides, we must work as much as ourSsfiflTT ' 
to completely fulfil the Khilafat and Congress Programme. 

Enlisting as Volunteers 

Now, about enlisting yourselves as volunteers, the time has 
come when every man and woman who has the least faith and 
self-respect must consider himself as a soldier of the Army of God. 
lively one of us—Indians, men and women—is a volunteer, whether 
or not, through expediency or conviction, you may not sign the 
P'edge. I urge you to f ear non0 b u fc q 0( ^ at gam0 time, do 
no let yourselves be carried away by the impulse of the moment, 
ie situation in our country is very delicate and our duty is like¬ 
wise no less delicate. Don’t be afraid of prisons, but don’t, at the 
Game time, forget the responsibilities of your religious and social 
V?\ . wou ld advise you not to provoke arrest, but pray, do not 

r when it comes. It will come as a natural consequence of 
>oui courage and fearlessness. You must abide by the injunctions 
o. or and the Shastras. Remember, that when all our men are 
in j - i, jou v il| have k 0 keep flying the flag of Liberty. 

Resolution. 

to AnroM°h U ^ 0r i Wa3 ^ 0n passe( ^ calling upon the Women of Tndia 
mandate. U* 1 . eS aa Volunteers in obedience to the Congress 

Mrs Shamil moved Swami Safcyadev aud supported by 

Mrs. ohamlal Nehru, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. Gandhi. 


The All-India 

Trade Union Congress 

Maria , November sote , 

The All India Trade Union Congress held its second 

session (1st, session, 1920, at Bombay under Lala Lajpat R a i_ 

See A. R, 1921) at Jharia, Bengal, on the 30th November last 
with Mr. Joseph Baptists as the President and Mr. Ramjush 
Agarwala as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. There 
was a large attendance of the Colliery and Railway Workers, 
and representatives of labour from Bombay and Madras also 
attended. 

la the course of his speech Seth T. Ramjush Agarwala, the 
chairman of the Reception Committee said :—1 am myaelf an 
employer of labour, but this association with colliery work for the 
last 22 yeurs at Jharia furnished me auiplo opportunity to acquaint 
myself with the ugly features of the mines labor. The difference 
between the mine-owners’ affluence and the coolies’ starvation wages 
is monstrous. In fact, the unequal struggle for bare existence has 
been such an oppressive experience that I shall be false to myself 
d i do not redeem, at least in part, the debt I owe to ill-used labor. 
Io*day, we are no longer leading labor, but are led by it. Labor 
1,1 Euro Pe ia playing for high stakes. It wants to reconstitute 
society, tear up the present economic system, do away with the 
private ownership of land and capital, and transfer all property from 
the individual to the community. Socialism is not now to India. 
H> that end, therefore, tho people of India must learn unity. 
Peasantry and artisans have again to be set on their feet. Strikes 
have now become a common feature of the Indian Labor movement. 
Last year, there were altogether 183 strikes in India, involving over 
three lakhs of workers. Only a small number were completely or 
partially successful. Strikes have their uses, but should not bo 
entered upon lightly for minor grievances. When you have to fight 
with the capitalistic Government, you must first make sure of your 
capacity to offer sustained, organised and peaceful resistance before 
deciding on strike.” 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr. Joseph Baptists 
said, the cupidity of capitalists inflamed trade jealousies and was 
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[ly yelponBible for the subjection of India. The real remed|TWi 
, i >UL > brake on that cupidity by fixing the maximum pr^filJlLJ 
csp{t-al by domestic legislation. Without a National Government, 
Tie^ctfntiuued, we can not promote international solidarity, without 
political power we can not solve economic problems. Many friends 
imagine they can have Swadeshi before Swaraj. This is putting the 
cart before the horse. We may have Swaraj without Swadeshi, but 
never Swadeshi without Swaraj. True Swadeshi can only bo reached 
by tariffs, but tariffs means fiscal freedom, which is utterly incompatible 
with foreign rule. Therefore, we must first seek Swaraj. 

A he President suggested the early establishment of a Labor 
Ministry, adding that the comparative indifference of the Govern- 
ment to Labor interests and problems was intolerable, considering 
that Labor constituted 90 per cent of the population and contributed 
80 per cent revenue of the Government. Labor problems demanded 
an energetic policy and a generous budget, even if half the army had 
to be disbanded. It was a gigantic problem, but it was chiefly the 
crei ion o British Rule and Commerce. The unfavourable position 
Iudia vva3 duo t0 the want of Trade Unions to regulate 
Lisifk rn f terial conditions of the workers. It would be the 
,nB Quj/' OI) gre89 to euggost measures to alleviate matters, 

nreaii of ^L 'H' 0 " 1 ^ 3a,d \ 13 t0 ma1ce the Congress the “ National” 
rlividualiam »r f’n P‘‘ r pcdicy must be to stee r dear of extreme in- 

Socialism. 1J U " , a " d '° lloW the goIden . mean °f Fabian 
th > ; Tn q . J radQ Union Congress cannot dispense with poli- 

v 1 ' •*«•'«<»• — - 

fear must be greater i T a* P ° ? 0a ' p ° wer by combination. This 
foreigner Ir “ d,a where the P owe , r . is in the hands of 

sanctioned by British i i? Ct “‘li,!?"’ ev . en or P° i,tlcal end s. bad boon 
Trade Union On,.,!,. , ere therefore, no reason for the 
workers’ welfare -° boycot J t P ? litic8 ' M0a9 urea for the 

compensation, national!* .." >J u . d ! education, sanitation, workmen’s 

... ...**“ d 

inopportune \?k'! •* ,d 1 bo moment of the Prince’s visit is 
I felt lie was to L' ,1 C ° mu,g was 8nn0u "°e d by Lord Reading, 

harbinger of Swaraj ihZT'^i ° f ? W “ ra j He “ ay Sti " be the 

lca. nl a lesson from the War m \ tbe . Work L ere , ot tb ® ™r)d have 
Nation without its consent- F n J’°,f atl0n sbo “ ld govern another 
jection only by force vi nf - • 8 and can now keep India in sub- 
that if Mr Gandhi does not wiTT 6 “ «' ; ebt follows day 

societies will spring up fa India r* 1 “i *£? 'T™' fl °cret 

» up m India ready lor bruto force, The Pri„«o 

1 opportunity of immortalising himself as the Prince of 


(if flfecAgtal] flu DM tmuN oOAOMSS 


The right remedy for 



\. V I^2e/by/ proclaiming orli it urbi uhcJ. 

' is Swaraj. 

The Secretary then read messages of sympathy from a number 
of leading Indian politicians, also from the Workers* Welfare 
League, London, Scottish Trade Union Congress, Glasgow, Irish 
Labor Party, Dublin, the Miners* Federation of Great Britain, the 
General Council of the British Trade Union Congress, London, the 
Independent Labor Party and the General Union of Textile 
Workers, Huddersfield. Mr. J. H. Pattinson, M. L. C., a sym¬ 
pathetic colliery proprietor, attended. 

The Swaraj Resolution 


The following resolution was adopted : 

“This Congress declares that the time has now arrived for the 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India.’ 

Mr. Chamanlal who moved the resolution said that the workers 
were the prop of the Nation. The only obstacles to national 
freedom were the Indian capitalists who with foreign capitalists 
exploited the workers. Under Swaraj that would be stopped. 

Mr. E. L. Iyer who seconded said the Madras Central Labour 
Board had a rule under which politics were taboo, but the experi¬ 
ence of the past two years showed that policy was wrong. 

Mr. B Miller in supporting said that he represented about one 
lakh oi railway workers, European and Indian, who were all in 
favour of Swaraj which was the birth-right of the Indian Nation. 

Mr. K. Roy Choudhury, M. L. C., who also supported the 
resolution, but was against introducing politics in trade unions, 
said that the workers wanted Swaraj to remove penal laws against 
themselves and generally to remove barbarous social conditions in 
the country. 

Swami Vishwanand, the leader of the Jharia miners who second¬ 
ed, said that although the miners produced coal- wealth they saw the 
spectacle to-day of the coal-dealers living luxurious lives while tbo 
mi iei’3 lived in b^les and worked without adequate food a» 1 cloth- 
g. The Coal-miners led wretched lives and their pitiable condi¬ 
tion needed drastic remedy. He warned the colliery proprietors 
against the policy of drift which would eventually open the flood¬ 
gates of Bolshevism’.in India. 


On the e cond day, December 1st. 1921, a rceoluJion recom¬ 
mending Indian workmen to adopt Swadeshi and encourage hand¬ 
spinning uid hand-weaving, moved by Shrim^ti Sa\itri Devi, a 
young Gurkha lady, seconded by Doctor Murali Lai of Cawnpore, 
and supported by three other speakers, was unanimously adopted. 
Another important resolution was moved as follows 
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itik * *’ n Congress deplores the miserable conditions of iiio e*>* in*. 
ofTml-minora of Bihar Bengal which cry aloud for the fnllJi*- 
<^4 tik ^mediate remedial measures: Reduction of hours of work, 
"tncroase in the rate of wages, education, housing, compensation for 
injuries, etc, and authorises the Executive Committee to confer 
with the colliery owners and managers to adopt effective measures.” 

The resolution was moved by Swami Darshananand and second¬ 
ed by Swamy Vishwanand. 

Mr. J. H. Pabtinson, M. L C., speaking on this resolution, 
said : As a representative of the employers of colliery labor, I 
may state definitely we are entirely in sympathy with labor. Our 
desire is to Ree labor well treated, well housed, well looked after, 
further, we desire to see the standard of colliery labor raised. We 
are prepared to grant reasonable labor demands. On the other 
hand, wo are justified, I think, in asking labor to co-operate with us 
™d give us more coal by working six days a week. Further, I propose 
1 iat the collieries should start schools for miners' children. Also my 
a \ice to miners is : Should any colliery proprietor not give you decent 
i Otises to live in, leave that colliery and go to a better one. The same 
remark applies to wages, water-supply and general conditions. Another 
r ‘ r ink too much. It will spoil your health and make 
/ • 'i. Ba t J011 w on’t be able to work at all. I don’t eav give 
nn*v j ntirely. But drink in moderation. Wo are entirely in 

nrelared tn’i U i ,, ® n “ ov « m « nt io { coal-fields and are 

disnnSo. , ery a& 8istance. \\ ith such an organisation in 

many cases ,( CSn T* ^ ^ j eU]ed and & gr0afc 

never srain n,i* , tandlngp > whlcl ‘ occurred in tho past, will 

do not let US qualrel^'V7° rk 'TuT . Capita J, and . t Labor - and 
it you will not regret it. "" * h ° h& P ' ng band &rid ,f y0U aCCept 

mlnJAttSi^ °" 'v 2nd December a " d the 

commotion s.. r the * “ “ Ttc.e was a greater 

Europeans who y S °* *. h ® cap,ta, ' st Mine-owners, specially 
them d?plnro tu , a , ,. e to lr) flucnce the Government and r. he 

condemned tfc eb^"* co,'^ ille f a ( ' ; Ths f ' t resolution 

Indian I.* i° U ^ containing the resolutions passed by trio 

u tered a wJf ' ' r e ^ atl0n anr * Indian Mining Association, and 
tions wou*7 a " attitudo ’ as di ^ed ^ the resold 
and employees, ' 8 ° ® blttoreBt cIass war between the employer* 

The circular in question contained two resolutions, one expres¬ 
sing tho opinion that the holding of the Congress in the present 
disturbed state of labour ard general political unrest throughout 
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UjMji wjni likely to lead to serious trouble and danger of brl^fifa of 
• ps£® Am that the holding of the proposed meeting anlwltlrej 
avithtn 200 miles of the coal-fields should be prohibited. Another 
smtHi the Government would not prohibit the Congress, the joint 
meeting demanded a full and immediate provision for the protection 
of life and property of European and Indian residents and employers 
of labour and for the maintenance of law and order. 

In the morning at the meeting of the Executive Committee a de¬ 
putation of colliery proprietors who are members of the Indian Mining 
Federation which bad issued the circulars arrived and apologised for 
their action whereupon they made the following declaration :— 

That in view of the scandalous resolution embodied in circular 
No. 32 of 24th November passed by the Indian Mining Federation 
without inviting any opinion of the local members, we, the under- 
p igned colliery proprietors, in meeting assembled hereby whole¬ 
heartedly sympathise with the All-India Trade Union Congress and 
urge the Indian Minining Federation to withdraw the resolution or 
in the alternative the members should submit their resignations.” 

Mr. J. P. Kesoji Pitambar moved the resolution and was 
supported by Dr. Kananji and R. Mukadum and others. 

This created a tremendous sensation and when the Congress 
met the first resolution to be moved was as follows •— 

That, this Congress condemns the attitude taken up by the 
ndian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federation, and the 
Chamber of Commerce and warns these bodies that this only pre¬ 
cipitates the bitterest of class wars between the employer and the 

employees.” 

This waB moved by Seth Ramjush Agarwala and passed by a 
tumultuous enthusiasm. 

The Secretary, Indian Mining Federation, on behalf of the 
colliery proprietors thereupon made amends by stating in the Con¬ 
gress that the Gujarati colliery-owners bad that day agreed to grant 
several concessions to the miners regarding clothing, better-housing 
abolition of grog shops, sanitation, primary education, payment of 
side-allowance, gratuity compensation for injury etc. Tim was held 
a STQ&t triumph for the Congrejs. 

The second resolution of the day condemned the action allegod 
to havo been taken in certain collieries in dismissing some workmen 
for attending the Congress. 

Mr. Miller, speaking on the resolution said that the colliery 
Proprietors who acted in that way ought to be made to apologise to 
the Congress. Otherwise the only course left to them will bo to 
declare a general strike in which event ho (Miller) would giadly 
take up the miners’ leadership, 
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Other Resolutions Passed 

‘a/ That a committee of Trade Union Congress 
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be appointee 

'one official to inform the International Labour Organisation 
how far the resolutions of the League of Nations Assemblies at Genoa 
and Washington have been carried into effect by the Government 
of India. 


(2) That this Congress strongly protests against the refusal to 
ratify the conditions of the Genoa International Labour Conference, 
as such attitude is calculated to prejudice prospects of Indian 
Seamen by antagonising European comrades and recommends the 
adoption of draft conventions relating to hours of work, establish 
national seamen codes, unemployment insurance for seamen, aboli¬ 
tion of Broker and Ghat Sareng system and establishing facilities 
for finding employment for seamen. 

(3) That Indian Nautical Institutes be established in each 
Indian seaport. 


(l) That this Congress sends its message of sympathy to the 
starving millions in Russia and calls upon the workers of the world 
to help Russia in her struggle for peace. 

(b) I hat this Congress requests the Workers’ Welfare League 
or ^naja to ascertain how the state of unemployment of British 
r n can be speedily remedied by prompt co-operation between 
workers in India and those of Great Britain and Ireland. 

f '' ^ a t thi 9 Congress extends its fraternal greetings to Indian 
wor .ere in Fiji and other foreign parts and instructs its executive 
comm e 1 o discover through communication with workers in Fiji 
^ 1 J iV u , lau workers can do to help them in their struggle. 

{ * 11 '' In Ca8a strikes sanctioned by the Trade Union Con- 
3 or ib executive the affiliated Union must contribute to main- 
tarn strikers if the strike extends over a period of more than a 
mo i n, au ior this purpose instructs the executi. e committee to 
start special strike insurance fund. 

^ ^ ^ 1S Congress resolves in view of the affair of colliery 
piopne ois t iat a joint committee be formed to discuss question of 
improvement oi the present condition of labour in coal-fields and tho 

,jU83 ^ 0 ^eating machinery for amicable settlement between 
proprietors and miners. 

,9; Ihat this Congress instructs its Executive Committee to 
create under its authority powerful local executivo committees at 
Madras, Calcutta, Jha; i, Jamshedpur, and other important labour 
centres ana conduct the work of organisation or supervision and 
assistance of exploited workers in all important centres. 
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^lyhTbat the Executive Committee should take 
iplrajrea by all means in their power to compel Indian employers To 
prpyid&Tnodern housing for the workers fit for human habitation. 

U 0 That this Congress is of opinion that vital problems would 
not receive proper attention until a Ministry of labour in which 
abour has confidence is established devoted to the interest of labour 

(12) That this Congress condemns war, as in its opinion war 
antaila useless sacrifice on the part of the workers of the world 
and calls upon the world-workers to adopt concerted action in order 
r o prevent international warfare. 

(13) That in view of the prevailing tendency of Indians to 
P^fer hand-spun and hand-woven clothes this Congress urges upon 
employers not to interfere with employees’ choice to wear Khadi 
except in cases of prescribed uniforms. 

(H) That in regard to Railway workers a scale of minimum 
Wag0a should be fixed, that gratuities and bonus should not be for- 
e,t ed in case of declaration of strike by employees, and that condi- 
J 008 regarding gratuity should bo altered making it a right and not 


, lf)) Arrangements be made for the proper housing, medical 
eatment and education of railway-men and their children. 1 

Dftv P'V ' rhat tbe contract system on railways in connection with 

servant* 0 ^ 8 6t °” Sh ° uld b ® abolished and al1 be tre “ted as railway 

etc., iaitf 1 i ^ r ® n V’ a , 1 tr0 l (ltm ° nt on racial lines «n regard to pay 
ouid be abolished forthwith, 
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All-India Police Conference 

HOWRAH.—287 R DECEMBER 1921 

The All-India Police Conference held its first session at H jwrah on the 
28 th. December 192 L. About six hundred delegates, mainly Indians and 
a sprinkling of Anglo-Indians, attended from all parts of India. Mr. C. 

C. Mukherji, D. S. P. was the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and 
Rai Saheb P. C. Biswas, D. S. P. was the President. 

The Presidential Address 

A halo of romance is attached to tradition of everything and 
it has a potential value in maintaining its esprit cU corps. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that old traditions die hard and a 
bad reputation long survives the introduction of improvement. 
Iho traditional instances of oppression of by-gone ages have still 
a strong hold on the prejudice of the people. It is indeed a mis¬ 
fortune to our department that although isolated cases of oppre¬ 
ssion sometimes occur, as there is black sheep in every department, 
our services has not gained a bit in the estimation of the public. 

1 o oik ddera it is very easy to criticise, but those who are in it 
sbuu d realise what courage and honesty, perseverance and pati¬ 
ence combined with risk of life are required in the faithful dis¬ 
charge a our duties, with unsympathetic superiors upwards, and 
exacting critics backwards. 

In this connection 1 would like to discusB the popular ruis- 
concop ions regarding our service. The learned Members of the 
Coui-i o en say that the difference in pay of membors of Police 
eervici« ar.-i other members of analogous Bervicos is duo to tho 
cmference in academical qualifications required for admission into 
tii^ respective services. We may not be so many B. A.s or M> A.s 
or so n my 'ecunical graduates, but we are graduates in our own 
science, rirnjnology, which necessarily teaches us somotbing of 
6 ^ iUlce » technical subjects, such aB Psychology, Chemistry, 

survey, ootography, Toxicology, Botany, Neumasmatics, and 
w . no ' ” e can challenge any other department where such 

varied knowledge is required. A petty head-constable on Rs. 25 
is oing i ie same thing in a rural part of a country which a coroner 
with a high salary does in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Besides 
this, are we not standing like stone-statues at our posts in the 
scorching sun of Rajputana and the Loo of the United Provinces 
and the Punjab when everybody else is under a fan on in the 
sbado 1 Are we not patrolling at night in ceaseless down-pour 
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° pauupr m snow in hilly districts to protect the life an 
^£2^ M^.the people ? Are we not shivering with Malaria in'rn 
unhealthy places and consuming a pound of quinine every mohtlT 
V^nd&K^overnment orders and doing our duty without a murmur ? 
Are we not convoying patients of infectious diseases to hospital ? 
Are we not removing unclaimed cadavers and disposing of them 
for the welfare of the public ? 

T-hen, what does it matter if we can efficiently discharge 
those multifarious duties though with bsser educational qualifica¬ 
tions in comparison with other departments of the Government ? 
Hut alas ! comrades, not a word of praise for all these unpalatable 
works either from the honourable Members or the Authorities. 

. ; the irony of fate, I would appeal to my countrymen and 
critics to weigh all these factors into their consideration before 
1 ey hasten to make any remark off-hand, and not to forget that 
our service is 0 f a peculiar nature, without any parallel in other 
sister departments, and as such it requires special consideration. 

Let us now see what is the character of our force. The 
character of the police is said to be the ebaraoter of the nation. I 
do not believe it. We are depicted to bo anything but scoundrels 
°f the blackest order. We are charged with perjury, forgery, 
bribery and knavery. Our reports and our diaries are described as 
police papers” meaning something incredible. Whilst police 
officers .in other countries are examined in chamber and their evi- 
1 I'''.' is taken as gospel truth, our evidence here is to be accepted 

ca y ,Ion - Lven the Indian Evidence Act excludes statements 

this ntiVn? r6 ‘ a * )0 . 1GO °^ cer from the evidence. How we can remove 
this filar*a*-' lrn l’°rtaht problem for solution. The root causes of 
Z* seem to be two, the first, our low pay, and the 

The remedv^f'it " r ourselves with the interest of the prosecution, 
deal with that Ll T 'T with the Government and I shall 

1 fK u i T blU th0 8econd lies with us alone. We can 
place the whole truth and the naked truth before the Judge. What 

doee it matter l in the five per cent of the burglary cases or twenty 
per cent dacoity caseB which we aro at best able to detect in India 
the culprits go off unpunished for want of sufficient evidence 1 The 
days of no conviction -,10 promotion ’ having long passed away, 
why should we simply for fear of frowns of our superiors or for 
better figures in the administrative reports derogate ourselves to the 
humiliating character the people give us ? Wo should never forget 
that honesty is the beat policy in life. 

If our tradition and character be such as I have said just now 
u ’hat are our powerR and privileges? Comrades, we have unlimited 
Powers, so to say. The First Police Act, under the British Adminig- 
30 
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SHcJ- e - c ^ L° rd Cornwallis's time. The powe?*- 
MpQci b 1 nifties then laid down have been retained word perVom 
fi^surrent Police Act of 1861. Besides, whenever any Act or 
'-peciai .aw i B passed we are vested with additional powers. I am 
not talking of our powers under the Criminal Procedure Code or 
I* ^ o ice Act we require them. But we have been given aridi- 
•jonai powers under the Salt Act, Fisheries Act, Opium Act, 
i»xci Act, PoreBt Act and a number of other Acts. Additional 

powers nean additional responsibilities and extra labour. But does 
* remuneration increase with the increase of labour 1 I should 
out alT ^°’ There are separate departments for working 

i . , c i0 iaws a great expense on the part of the Government 
i d e gltimato duty is to .enforce them. But wo are so many sugar- 
if wo ,lBse8 a, 'd we must carry any amount of load on our backs even 
^ we are laimshcd with huug er . If we are to do these additional 
.. y , s ou d 11Q t the Government abolish those departments 

• 1 • "U** the savings for the betterment of our pay and prospect ? 
of euidl nAVG * C6n6US of our m ^Itifarious duties. We are reporters 
officer- ^ tms for distributing cholera pills, we are census 

marching nut* the 8UppliGra of carts and ration to the Military 
Government , are su PP^ ,ers of the necessaries of touring 
unclaimed W ® f re , the conservancy officers to remove 

the lowest paid f’i? whafc nofc ? And yet > Comrades, wo are 

But » P ffiCer8 ° f Government - 

you know Kantll' 0 ' 7 W ° 8 L Bnd With regard to our Privileges. Do 
Sub-Inspector in r “Ti u* W6re the pay a,,d P rivile 8 ea of a Police 
Thanadar, and hi r ' ce Jtdury ? Pie was known as a Daroga or 
a trifling amount ^ WaS ^ 8 ‘ 25 to ^ on T think that was 

it is sold at He ,^ lce Wtl ' then s °ld at 8 mds. per rupee anJ now 
valent to Ha. goo now^A ’ ^ u Pf es r> °f the 18th century is equi- 
of Police, Calcutta . At 'hat time the pay of the Commissioner 
the Sub*Inspector * K ^ ° U> ^ ^ 8 ‘ ^ % ‘ e ' times of the pay of 
Hs. 2,200 and the Si % r" th ° Commissio ^e r of Police is getting 
20 times of the Snt ns pector Hs. ICO on the average, i. e. he gots 
crn^of-f -art ni ® — - ^P e ctoi 8 pay. The Sub-Inspectors were then 


gazetted officers and 


Governor-General y H °° y c , d not be punished except by the 

log.: and came i 0 lie *t t\ n ° b ktJ0W ho ‘. v and vvhen they lo8t this privi ' 
initial pay remained , u ™ merCy oi their every-day superiors, but their 
raised from Ha 3o )r , x> h lun throughout the 19th century and wag 
I do not know , ' 60 ln 1905 a,ld t0 Ks - 80 only the last year, 

created. It was probablv^n' "Ion 1 '*'!, the . rank of InepeotorB was 
legislated. The 1st ami 2^3 - Po£ OffiJ 8 “'"n n« WM 

Many of U 6 were w Officors are Gazetted Officers. 

6d officers as 1st and 2nd grade Inspectors 
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!?i^ lo ??i , “ 6 , but 01,6 fine ™ 01 ' nil1 6 we suddenly came to 
- w\ .,r.u been promoted to non-gazotted rank ! Thus youS 
gemlemen, that our powers are gradually increasing but our urivi 
leges are gradually vanishing. Why should Excise Inspectors and 
*>ub Dy. Collectors, whose services were analogous to those of 
Inspectors of Police, be gazetted while the Police Inspectors should 
be non gazetted 1 We were elated with joy when the Government 
k ®P fc our department as a reserved subject, We, foresooth, thought 
tUt we would get more pay, more privileges. We have painfully 

the that ; we are ’ as were » a ® 0C ^ o{ scats to be sacrificed at 

din t G p 0 **^ tate necessity. Revenue has fallen short—the subor- 
npee 9 ice should get less pay than others, a retrenchment is 
Pn « to meet the deficit in the finance—it must be done from the 

lca e Partment and not from any of the transferred departments. 

• * e cs see what other privileges we have got. We are said to 
^e.ong to the civil department, but do we get advantages of the 
-ivi k orvice . Our duty is entirely of a military Dature ; our drill, 
yur punishment drill, confinement to quarters, our discipline in 
ie oiderly room, our uniform and sentry duty, our fall-in at bugle 
cum and alarm bell, our firing on mob rioters, are all of a military 
j| ure and yet we are not entitled to the privileges of the 
1 1 »y epartment. The civil part of our service i, e. the 
with ° prevention and detection of c -ime, combined 

responsible a *? Portion, has mad3 o u r duties moru enormou 5 and 
r Th fi lV"? ^ m,lita >y- The military are ou rare occasions 

tog awuTtt 1 z?v* n ,s> always in ii - d °- «•* 

1 sion like the n A d ^! OWanco . or rat,on or Social It e and 

operations of the a/J Act h„ ,*! , 0 f “"l y 6Xempled from tho 
drawn. Thu° . n „ n ‘ b t , ha , t pnvlle e e has also been with- 

miliun , L :i ’ the privileges 

work is ol a military nature. “ ra,d ' &S * have sald) jr 

Let us see if we Ke » the privilege* o' the civil department 
You know .very evil ser nt gets a daily „llov an e when “r he 
goes beyond 5 miles from the head-quailw* am .els mileage when 
be travels more than 20 miles. Do the Head Constables and Com 
•tables who form the integral part of our department get a single 
pice within the jurisdiction of then respective Tbanas though they 
may be travelling 50 miles at a stretch. Are the Police others 
entitled to all the privileges of travelling allowance when they are 
transferred from one station to another within the same district ? 
iho answer is emphatically in the negative. We have read Art, 

C. S, R. under which every civil servant: gLta daily idlowairo 

According to the distance travelled by him when he is supplied wit 4 
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>T..v*ynnr* or its propulsion allowance. Our Sub Inspectors| 
given only the conveyance allowance and not the conveyance, 
nm cret daily allowance nor half mileage. The Railway Police 
(excluding the Bombay Presidency) gets only the daily allowance for 
absence of 8 hours, and River Police Officers travelling with passes by 
steamers do not get any allowance whatever except a nominal fixed 
travelling allowance quite contrary to the rules applicable to the other 
civil servants. Is there any justification for their differential treat* 
mezxt f None. So in whatever direction we go in the matter of our 
Pay and prospects, rights and privileges, we find ourselves nowhere. 

Oo you think, Comrades, that the authorities do not under¬ 
stand that with our pay and privileges we cannot maintain ourselves ? 
Do you ever for a moment believe that the Hon’ble Members in 
charge of the Police Department do not know,—pardon me for saying 
so ’ i that many of the subordinate ranks are led to have recourse to 
du honest means for their maintenance? The Hon’ble Members 
"dung to that intelligent race which is ruling half the globe and 
they have vast experience of Indian affairs and we can not believe 
t nit they do not understand the situation. They do, but they will 
10 mar >d matters as they do not care a fig for the welfare of so 
ny biped animals as we are looked upon by them. We must 
protest^ my Comrades, as vehemently as we can, aga nst these 
unquit]os, handicapped thong we ere with Police Act V of 1861. 
n , 18 a bie and death question, it is no good mincing mafcte> no 
0I " ^ arvat i° T3 without giving vent to tho true feeling, 
but tb flt emer, . t comparison is said to bo a bad taRte. It may be, 

ju ere are t’mea when it becomes a necessity. \vo are desti 3d 
- , .' 0l ' hours, night and day. Tb* English Coiiouabulary is 

-* io nave six hours day. The coolies of the mills in India ha.o 
jours (ay. All other departments of Government have 6 hours 
n • are departments where day does »>ot b eak at all, but 
i o* nay ornaks when we are enlisted and closes ..hen we retire, 

Wrt are 1|a ble to be penalised if we try to have a moment’s r:st 
or 3 sure. But yet there is absolutely no special concession for leave 
or pe.iBion. On the contrary, we are rather worse than other civil 
< vante. Ihey get leave whenever they require it, but we get it 
iy turn when the necessity is over. An officer applied for thr^e 
montns privilege leave in March 1901 and be got it in April 1906 ! 
&ova/: allah j Is this justice 1 

If therefore, as I have said, the police service is an essential 
pavfc of the body-politic, the provincial and subordinate services are 
itB back bone because it is these services which are required to bear 
the train strain and burden of work. Let us imagine for a moment 
the position of a Sub-Inspector in an outlying Thana—vested 
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I v>vsfc_ powers and responsibilities, left to work accorflws o 

his ovyi/ judgment and discretion on occasions of emerg^nf‘i«r J 
x ^blb£kd to live among the most insanitary surroundings, deprived oi 
the means of educating bis children, of requisitioning for medical 
aid in cases of illness, a stranger to the local people and yet requir¬ 
ed to watch the bad characters and control the local crime, In 
fact, an ideal station house officer must be a person fearlessly devot¬ 
ed to his duties, strictly honest and at the same time discreet and 
loyal, popular with his superiors and subordinates and the local 
people, must have an immense amount of energy and initiative, 
courage and resourcefulness and intelligence. In remote places he is 
the only representative of the mighty British Raj, of all its power and 
glory, its reputation and prestige. I challenge any one to point out 
any other service in which these qualifications to such a degree are 
required to be displayed in the ordinary daily work of an officer. 

If our difficulties are immense, the criticism of a section of the 
population against the Police service as a whole is indeed dis¬ 
heartening. 1 would ask these gentlemen to imagine for a moment 
the state into which the country would be thrown if the force was 
withdrawn for a day. Imagine, gentlemen, what happens if the 
subordinate police forco ceases to exist for a single day ; the high 
officials ru^ to treasuries to guard them ; Mr. I. B Dutt, the pro¬ 
mulgator oi tbo Retrenchment Committee in Bengal, armed with 
a walking stick—M. L. C.’e, like Police Officers not being exempt¬ 
ed fn the operations of the Arms Act—mounts guard over the 
Malkh,. m and Kumar Shib S^khareswar arrains his darwans to 
piotect . . i beir-looms. The public in general have uo sleep. Any 
number of mail robberios and jo use dacoities are reported ; the 
pnso.je 3 escape f rom the lock-up ; a few ptbisis patriots lying in 
ihe beach of Vizagapatam and uo philanthropic men found to remove 
them to hospital ; two victims of cholera lying in MuLband’s Lharma- 
ebala at Lahore,^ none to remove them, the non co-operators shout 
Allha-ho- Akbar . Bande Mataram/’ with greater vehemence caus¬ 
ing treater annoyance ann nervousness to the authorities ; the Law 
Courts are closed ; the administrative machinery is com* Ltely upset. 

imagine again, gentleman, what will be the effi if he sub¬ 
ordinate police refuse to obey the command of his superior officer for 
dispersing or firing on a riotous mob. You may laugh at the idea. 
I too know that such a thing is impossible or at least undesirable. 
But no one knows how things change. You must not forget that 
the peop'3 of the country are no longer afraid of jail, and this spirit 
has also been imbibed by the subordinate police. At the same lime 
J. can assert that so long as their superior officers retain a grain of 
influence over them, they will never go astray. We are, hnvever, 
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l.> suffering, and wbat will ha the consequence if such 
r. ex treme disappointment? Where will be the presf. . 

^foment? I„ re mote districts, far away from the Port oMbe 
oinr^' S ° detacbment8 ’ tbe subordinate police are the keepers 
aware of W be ! ZZat ° f the Governm ent. Tbe Government is also 
humanifir Ct *. " ut a ? we are > a6 ft ' vere > the accursed section of 
manh / y ’ r re 19 a P a ^P a ^^ e want of effort, on the part of Govern- 
0 ameliorate our wretched condition. 

j p en tlemen, our duties to State and public are much talked of, 
us see how we stand at present regarding them. While I 
c ® n ,; °V r re ^ at ion to the State 1 can boldly assert without fear of 
0 f ra< ^ction that it is our department that serves the best interests 
nf 1^ government, and in fact we are the eyes, ears, and limbs 
- 0 are regarded as next to the Army, and why say next, 
1 , '-T' 2 ( T ases more im PorUnt than that. It is our department 
n* 1 C f ', a one st:an ds by it in time of its sore trials, and is faced with 
' G difficulties and their consequences, This will be quite 
6m | 6n 11 we l°°k hack to the past. Whenever our Government is 
^P our 6ervl ' ce is requisitioned. It is members 
coral . 0 P ar tment that fought out anarchism in the past and ia 
cr j ■ 1 g non-co-operation movement in the recent political 
our ]p 0t tD6 countr y» Wlt h what result? It is members of 
disci P " rtmeDfc w ^° ^ave shed tbe best blood in their faithful 
Babu I 1 , f duty< ^here are Khari Bahadur Shams-ul-Alam, 
Madhu l a8a,jto Kumar ^hatterjee, Jitendra Mohan Ghosh and 
who hivA n to_day * p There are hundred other com. \des of mine 
even by ],. R : Prov ® d . their unflinching loyalty to fi^ht out anarchism 
shabbily tb ° ir ilVe8, * J0fc their departed souls now s b d how 
to pay and ^ cotrirades are being treated to day with respect 
let them ro ®P ects Let us invoke their departed spirits and 
for the cauL '°f W ^ lood ^at the y ^ ad ungrudgingly shed 
wholo and 1 m- Goicornmenfc bas henefitted the service, as a 
could make n v m say they think oi their sacrifice. If they 
plainly that tr e 6poec ^ ee ’ ^ey would perhaps havb told you 
bring any re/ f ° r GjVernment to Prove loyalty, will not actually 

of their Rer °. mpense t0 sufferers, nor in any way help the members 
mistake anH f!!v . ai,<1 tbe y would have told you, to do so was a 
reuontad fi ^ 18 - hne80 - 0n the ° r - 6r hand ' they would have now 
would tell i tb ®‘ r £earle . 68 ancl faithful devotion. The survivors 
of pattinc nnH ft of need y° u would roceiv" any amount 

nrom 8 r '- ! fih diplomacy would hold out any amount of 

be 13 be but when the ,,eed wii1 be ° ver y° u wm 

treated “ "u C *** a '' f do f> s > ^h* documents of promises being 
treated as old scraps of paper.” 'lhu would mate « £ realise the 
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th- saying that no one gains anything by standing again 
aspirations of the people of the soil. 

Next-.,, what about our relation to the public? The sufficiency 
of the service to a large extent depends on the closeness of touch 
with the people and the extent to which it can inspire public trust 
and confidence. For matters of detection or prevention or reporting 
of crime etc,, we are to rely on the evidence of those acquainted 
with them. In a vast country like India with diverse population, 
with different traditions and custom, our department, in each pro¬ 
vince, can by no means sufficiently discharge its duties without the 
co-operation and sympathy of the people. But to our bad luck we 
are looked upon with awe and suspicion by the public, and our 
presence is shunned by them. This apathy of the public is due to 
many causes and I shall only deal with the underlying causes that 
have placed our service under such a popular ban. 

We are doing our duty as faithfully and as diligently as the 
police of all other countries in the world are doing. The police of 
other countries are said to be popular and the police of England are 
said to be universally popular. But wby are we so unpopular? The 
reason is not far to seek. The police are the agents who maintain 
the dignity of law. In those countries where laws are made by the 
people, the police are popular, because they maintain the dignity 
of the people’s law. Here, in India, the laws are made by Govern¬ 
ment and the people are of opinion that the laws are made to rule 
them, to control their natural aspirations and not for their benefit. 
We maintain the dignity of these laws and enforce them. That 
is OD6 reason why we are so very unpopular. 

; )Y hen , 1 8pea k o! our unpopularity, I cannot refrain from utter- 
nK f:’ ?° U f, “"Peasant it may be, that our conduct rulos and the 
rhe nnhlin u'* 8Uper ' ora rat -her accentuato our estrangement from 

their* hear tv -n Can " 0t ‘ reoly m ' x with ,hem ’ inde Pe»dently invoke 
then hearty co operation and sympathy for which thero is the greatest 

need tor our duties ; if we do so, we are, on flimsiest pretexts, 
looked upon with suspicion by our superiors, even penalised and our 
promotions are stopped. I ask, Comrades, who are responsible for 
this I I can at once say, we have absolutely no fault except that 
we belong to this unpopular department and it is our superiors and 
conduct rules that widen this gulf. I need not cite instances to 
drive this matter home to you, aB 1 am sure, many of you, iD your 
official career, have experienced it, but I would like to draw your 
attention to a most recent Government order. When the country 
is passing through a grear, political crisis Bince the launching of the 
non-co-operation movement, Government is taking nil precautionary 
steps to combat it and recent Government circulars have authorised 
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to address in meetings to explain to the agitated *^aen 
tV* ^ood* results of the Reforms Scheme that are sure to corateJit. 
time* Bat what about us 1 Wo have been strictly forbidden to 
joirrany meeting or to make any speech to achieve the same end, 
which our fellow-brothers in sister services allowed. This single 
example will be enough to prove the truth of my above statement. 
Ihen, why is this differentiation of treatment and these chains and 
fetters to keep us off the public ? Lastly, I can assert as an 
axiomatic truth that so long as this undesirable relationship exists 
and the more it is delayed to remedy it, the more our service will 
suffer in efficiency. It is a matter of some consolation to ns that 
with the inauguration of the Reforms Scheme, the people have 
begun to realise that it is the laws that are unpopular and not the 
police and that our only fault is that we are to carry out these 
unpopular laws. They are now blaming Government more than 
their dutiful servants, the Police. Thus we can fairly hope that we 
are not going to remain long as unpopular as we are to-day. 


Appeal to Countrymen, 

At the same time we should appeal to our countrymen to 
bear in mind that the police are the servants of the public in 
tbe truest sense of the word. You, the public, are to pay for all 
other services of the Government, bo it postal, telegraph or law, 
^our letter will not be delivered unless you pay for the postage, 
your message will not be sent unless you pay the usual charges, 
your petitions and applications in court will riot be accepted and 
he<*rd unless you pay the usual court fees. You pay all these 
charges ungrudgingly ; but while we, the police, are over ready to 
serve at your bidding, watching over your property in you- slum¬ 
bers, protecting your interests in all your daily transactions, 
stiil we are treated with animosity, we are looked upon a9 your 
tormentors, we are shunned as pests. Gentlemen, it is with a deep 
6ense of mortification I utter these words. It is a fact that the 
public views us with jaundiced oyes and it should be our duty to 
cure them of these disease. I would again appeal to ray country¬ 
men that they should think of our position very seriously and never 
forget that we are to K serve two masters and to please both. I can 
tell my countrymen that our strength does not lie 60 much in the 
support of the Government as in their hearty co-operation. 

Racial equality. 

Allow me now, to pass it to anothor important subject. We 
are hearing of some time past much of the sweet phrase ‘‘Racial 
Equality/’ Let us see how far ib has affected our services. The 
expression is very sweet, and palatable, as it stands. We do nob 
care how far the public have* appreciated it nor do we care if 
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xd^^er/f^ of tho Criminal Proceduro Codo, relating to the p 




meat of our ruling race, is abolished or modified. We are concern?" 

so much as it relates to the Police Department. Since the 
Queen’s Proclamation we have been enjoying, though indifferently, 
racial equality, and we were biing admitted into the Imperial 
Service without any distinction in respect of pay and privileges till 
the black year 1905 when for the first time racial inequality crept 
in our department. The rank of Deputy Superintendents was creat¬ 
ed and the Inspectors were by a stroke of pen debarred from being 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Superintendents, and deprived 
of the right and privilege they have been enjoying since 1793. This 
is not all. The promoted Superintendent of Police from the 
subordinate rank was made to accept less pay than his European 
colleague in the respective grade by Rs. 100. The minimum pay 
of a European Superintendent of Police was R 3 , 700 while that of 
an Indian Ra. 600. Tho formula of equality according to the rules of 


the Indo-Euglish mathematics came to be x plus y equal z , whore 


y was only a paltry sum of Rs. 100. That wa3 all right and things 
went on in the same way till 1920, when he put into our hands 
Delhi ka-laddu”—the so called Reforms. In the new time-scale the 
pay of the European cadre of the Imperial Police Service has been 
raisod from Rs. 300 — 1200, to 450—1700—a 50 per cent incre¬ 
ment throughout. I say European cadre because the Indian cadre 
of that service is being filled up also by Europeans of Indian 
domicile. We are not interested with the pay and prospect of the 
former class of officers ; we are only interested in Indian Superin¬ 
tendents, who are promoted from Deputy Superintendents and 
inspectors. Have they been given an increment of 50 percent 
according to the principle of racial equality ? Certainly not. They 
are under the new Reforms, to begin with Rs. 700 only and will 
throughout their career draw on an average Rs, 200 lees. His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy has been preaching racial equality since ho 
set his feet on the shores of tho Arabian Sea with justice as his 
hand-maid, and all expected that this racial inequality, existing in 
our service, would be removed by His Excellency, ' But alas ! 
gentlemen, tho same disappointment comes to us, for. in the last 
communique enhancing the pay of the Imperial cadre which has 
been published in His Excellency’s time only tho European officers 
who were in service before the introduction of the time-scale of pay 
have been favoured with the overseas allowances, But lot us hone 
against hope and be optimistic. It might be that the communique 
referred to above was based on a Despatch from His Excellency’s 
predecessor and be could not give effect to his promise without 
reference to the Secretary of State. Lot us wait and see what Hie 
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ft ^ellerfey does. So far however there is no iota of racial e*]jV 

Service. In the face of three distinct scales of pay foT-iuu 
same office, amongst different races in the police department, can any 
one assert that there is no racial inequality in this department ? If any 
body still perversely maintain that there is no racial inequality, bo 
must then either be an insane or an unscrupulous politician. 

The Inspectors 

xNextj what about the Inspectors ? As I have already told you 
they have practically no chance of promotion to higher service. 
.During the recent years, however, owing to war vacancies a number 
0 Inspectors were promoted to act as Deputy Superintendents and 
tney were made to bear all the brunt of higher responsibilities, but 
now that European officers are available they are being asked 
to vacate their appointments and are being cast aside as worn-out 
shoes. Such treatment is unbecoming on the part of any Govern¬ 
ment and 1 dare say no European service would have tolerated it. 

\ hl, ° tbe Government is generous enough to safeguard the officers 
0 , . V m P er t a l Service from the loss of any acting allowance to 
_ -K ' V ey become entitled under the temporary exigencies of cadre, 
after b fi ll6e 01 ^ nspe j ctore °* Police, these experienced officers are, 
t it '° r ^ bard trial, told to vacate their posts in favour of 

mm t n m°!t t8lder8 ’ ® uro I ,eai ) a,J d Indian. Not only so, the treat- 
univerfifti V ° Ufc t0 t b em the matter of their pay has aroused 
immediatJv“ COntenl arid > Iieed 1 say, unless the grievances are 
the efiiripi L rt ; n ^ ved adequate steps, it will not be our fault if 
y oi the police service deteriorates. 

The Sub-Inspectors 

tors Henri b n" tbe ,? ase8 of Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub-Iuspec- 
separate plucn tU J b |p S , a ' ld C “ I)stables - I have mentioned in a 
In the case of ,,, t"' rul les a,ld d >scomforts attending their duties. 

has been BitrodureriTv*! 0 ™’ V mo8t °‘ the provil,cea a scale of P»y 
postal officials ii i lob 18 a,mo8t e Q ua l to the rate sanctioned for 
ance, while mb, U n ' ower grade - tbe matter of travelling allow- 
under tbe Civil Q ,, ‘. r0v ' ,ice8 hava allowed them the scale admissible 
ment have caul N'T ^ egu J atIons and while the Bombay Govern, 
irrespective of th« ‘ °'l. tbem the priviIeges of second class officers 
even denied them ,. actUR l P a y> our Bengal Government has 

subordinate service 0 ®^^'"“^'’'''',^®'* " , ' hicb are e " joyed b y a11 
as third class l4 f * al)d bas claaaed ‘hem 

Inspectors and Head Const n tbe Ca9e of A8S,atant Sub - 

living wages and I V 8 . d hey havB ,10t evt)n got a bare 

8 8 ’ cannot but take soma time to present before you 
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iu ihfeyclaims of these members in the lower stratum of the>< 
disregarded. 


uc^bjix uisregarded. ^ 

I'a Bengal outsider Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
are both recruited from the same class with similar educational 
qualification and social status, and the system is that the recruit¬ 
ment is to be made from the persons who are nominated for appoint¬ 
ment as Sub-Inspectors but are not fiually selected. The system is, 
p fact ‘ > similar to the appointment of Deputy and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors, but while in this case the rates of initial pay of the two 

ranks bear the ratio of 250 to 175, in the case of Sub-Inspectors 
l' IM Assistant Sub-Inspectors they are in the ratio of 80 to 25 
^eavmg Rfde the. comparison with Sub-Inspectors, is R s . 25 now 

oualifi,af* U C1 c llt Hvil38 wa « es for a man P° ssessin e the minimum 
fnr !? n °* Matriculation pass'? Has such a rate been adopted 

that^thH 8 . 6rvice w it^ similar qualification and is it not a fact 
1 ' ‘ j 0 of Assistant Sub-Inspectors are more arduous, 

azaruous and responsible than those in any other departments? f 
Z. 06 not ( l u °te old cases but only the other day in Jeseore one of 
, arma °f an Assistant Sub-Inspector has been completely severed 
>y a rioter with one stroke of bis *dao\ An officer is expected tn 
ace such risks for a paltry sum of Rs. 25. 

, 1 quite see the utility of creating and perpetuating 

a a rect rank 01 A ustant Sub-Inspectors. This ia neither beneficial 
n f e ^ berB . r cruited for it, nor to deserving constables uossess- 
S b-od educational qualification and, to speak the truth the i t-n 

Tl :‘j'“ - '•■»»»'“»"«< «* >■“ w» w«hi“- “j. .dwti 

. U6e of conptaolos who are to end their official career in a * ^ 

can from C m' Vif ’ 10Ut * ny cfaaLCe ° f ? r ° m ° tion t0 the higher raljk . \ 
stand in th L° W0 , ex P erlence rem,nd th ° auth ° ri,ies once you 
My sugeeatin ?! VTOmr 00 y ° U remove . 11 ln to good work. 
Bhould b ° 0D ’:; hat , direCt r0cru,tm0r,t . of -t Sub-Inspectors 

the rank 0 ^T' 3 f so '°"g ^•bo'e ts a s.nglo deserving candidate in 
i® ° ooostables and similarly thei direct recruitment of 

are d r' 6 • St ° PPBd " ' SU,tUb ° A?0istal ‘t Sub Inspectors 

are piovided for. It is quite well-known to authorities that there are 

. tDe r anks numerous Assistant Sub-Inspecters quite fit for promo¬ 
tion and their names are sent up year after year but are sent 
back lor want of vacancies while outsiders are enlisted to fill them 

The Constables 

Lastly, take the case of constables. They are as you all know 
the more hard-working but the moat ill-paid officers of Government, 
■the postal peons get more pay. Tho coolies working in mills fo- 
o hours are paid double but tho pay cf our constables who arc to be 
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'luf jr lor 24 hours is most disappointing. Let, us compart IfcuJr 
Prospects with that of London constables. A conrd*I#e 
of. the city of London working only for 6 hours a day gets £3 6s, a 
week, ie., about 13 times the pay of a constable of our force and 
even more than the initial pay of our Deputy Superintendents. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the London Constabulary are the 
most popular in the world. Besides how are they housed ? They 
are to live in barracks and no provision is made for them to live 
with their wives and children. Have they no affection for their 
wives and children ? Have they no hankering for family life ? Are 
they devoid of human sentiments ? Are they supposed to be so 
ma ny Sanyasis or eunachs? They are human beings after all, 
however poor they may be and most of them come from respectable 
c asses of people. It is, therefore, necessary that arrangements 
should be immediately made by the authorities so that they can 
hve with their family with suitable pay for their maintenance. 

Indianisation of Imperial Services 

fee Indianization of Imperial services is a subject which has 
— agitating the public mind ever since the establishment of 
ntlbQ Empire in India, and the argument for and against such 
* n fts ’ Jrn have by this time boon bo thoroughly discussed that it is 
necessary for me to reiterate them here. 1 shall only touch on the 
* 6 m°’ ,,t8 ^ at a ^ ec ^ lls> P^ce, as I have said bef^e, 

p e r °firade' policy is being followed ever sinco the 1* at Police 
'UinnuYBioti in the matter of promotion of departmental officers V 
®P e n*u rank. It has now been decreed that only one-third of 
j , , va cancies available to India, will be thrown open to 

have men an ^ I have shown what poor ci nces we shall 

tYh arran £ err| ent to satisfy our legitimate ambitions. 

P1( r ® w ho will compete for the remaining 2/3 of the 
cannot possess any better qualification than many of 
adre of H* 1U ^ 8orv ! C0 > for » were nofc the direct recruits in the 
ihiHpnn.tr Superintendents taken from the best materials 

mis u l l Ty } cou,d Produce? 

* 1 ^onporial Police band been open to , Indians at the 
themselves, they would certainly have competed 
Can there be then any justification for shutting 
Indians 0 IT ^ fr ° m the appointments, now thrown open to 
tinns lnr\ a - Va ,IOfc ^ ey addition to their academic qualifica- 
th^ir "Jr? 1 6ta , tUB an d respectability already given proof of 
# . p> .' y t° undertake the higher duties of the Police Service? 

‘/'/l e lrony of arrangement is that these officers’ cases will 
.« rene] va any consideration for these additional appointments. 
luvy are cot afraid of any competition with outsiders and many of 


appointment 
those already 
of Db 

Hid 

time they erdfotr 
for this rank, 
out three o&v 


a inf many Inspectors applied to be allowed to sit fo 
p£«iye//Eyamination, but in Bengal this request has m i J 

ace.Qpt/bef on a technical objection to the effect that the Secretary 
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oP States’ order preclude them from competing for these appoint¬ 
ments. If the Secretary of States’ orders are in fact so worded, it is 
the duty of the Government, under whom they serve to point out 
to him the imustice done to them ; but Government instead of doing 
this and looking to the interests of those who have given their best 
to their Service, have taken shelter under a technical objection. 
I consider it unbecoming of a Government to put foiward such 
flimsy excuses instead of taking steps to remedy the evils of a system, 
so much prejudicial to the service. We must urge, therefore, with 
all the vehemence at our command that the order passed by the 
Bengal Govt, can not bo the last word on the subject. They must 
be withdrawn and all the Provincial Govts should join together in 
sending an united protest against the unjust order of the Secretary 
of State, so that so long as there is a single deserving member in 
the service his interest may be fully safeguarded. Not only so, we 
must urge that full fifty per cent of the vacancies in Imperial 
services should be thrown open to us, because we have proved 
our capacity for higher duties and our employment is cheaper 
than the employment of officers imported from England. So far 
ns Bang 1 is concerned, permit mo, gentleman, to say that even 
15 years ago there was no bar to the promotion of Inspectors 
to tLe Imperil cadre, but alas 1 the successive stages of the Police 
reforms have practically closed the doors of their promotion. 

I have stated above that a Retrenchment Committee has boen 
formed in Bengal, but I regret that there is no representative in it 
from the Subordinate and Provincial Services. 1 dare say that 
both, owing to their number and their familiarity with every 
details of work, entitled them to better treatment. This omission 
betrays an indifference to tbe interests of our bp* vice* and I 
shall still hope that the committee will yet see its ui!stake and 
take steps to invite a member from our Association to sit with 
it and I can assure both Government and the non official members 
that they will find oui assistance valuable in correctly appre - 
ciatiDg the position. 

The All India Police Conference resumed its sitting on 
Thursday the 29th Dec. 1921 when the following resolutions 


were passed. 


Resolutions. 


The first rosolifion regarding the change of rules of British 
India Police Associations which was moved by Rana Sadh Shameer 
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hhadur, urged that there should be uniformity oi nAed 
^fetjoviuces. 

Rfii Saheb Bhabesh Chandra Das moved a resolution according 
a cordial welcome to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 



The third resolution referred to the unsympathetic treatment 
meted out to invitations to the conference extended to the Com¬ 
missioners, Magistrates, Inspector-Generals, D. I. G’s and members 
of the Imperial Police Force throughout British India. 

The fourth resolution urged that the decisions arrived at the 
conference regarding pay and allowances of officers from D. S. P’s 
to the rank of constables should supersede all memorials heretofore 
submitted and that all demands for pay be based on the scales to 
be drawn up by a consensus of opinion of all officers throughout 
British India. 


The fifth resolution showed the universal wishes of all members 
of the Association to have officers of the Indian Civil Service as 
Inspector Generals of Police in different Provinces. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and 
carried. 


I hat in the opinion of this conference the Beales of pay of different ranks 
of Subordinate and Provincial Police Services should bo uniform throughout 
BrujiBh India. Any necessary emoluments that would be renuircd owing to 
local conditions might be made by grant of local allowances . v 

Mr. Raghaveudra Nath Banerjec moved the following esolu- 
tion : — 

That m order to create a healthier atmosphere and remove misapprehen¬ 
sions in the minds of the geneial public regaining the police force, every 
endeavour s ould be made by its members to secure mutual confidence, co- 
opera ion ami good-will by cultivating the spirit of healthy comraderie in our 
every aay dealings with the public.” 

The next resolution urged Government to increase the cadre 
of Inspectors by replacing Sub-Inspectors in charge of head quarters 
ui.'l important police stations of all districts and Sub- Inspectors of 
all Sun Divisional Courts by Inspectors, and that Inspectors in charge 
oi me kotwalis and big cities of India be replaced by D. S. Police, 
and in all nig reserves D. S. P’s be kept in charge. 

Another resolution urged that direct recruitment of Sub- 
Inspectors be stopped until qualified assistant Sub-Inspectors who 
had been officiating for more than two years were absorbed into the 
ranks of Sub-Inepecturs. 

Mr. R. M. Ghoshal next moved a resolution urging the abolition 
of the system of employing pleaders as Court Inspectors and Public 
Prosecutors and their replacement by D. S. Police or those promoted 
from Court Inspectors. 


' 
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resolution was then 


put from the 


Mi 


——:Ptiat in view of the heavy stress imposed on the existing members of the 
Police Force owing to the inadequacy of their numbers, the strength of the force 
shoul.i be adequately augmented and should biar a reasonable" proDortiou to 
the police of the country." 


Rana Shamser Jung Bahadur moved the following resolution :_ 

"That this conferenca is strongly of opinion that in pursuance of the policy 
or associating the people of the country to a larger extent with the duties of 
higher administration as being one of the declared objects of the Reform Scheme 

half of this total appointments of the Imperial Police cadre should be Idled as 
vacancies arise, partly by the promotion of D. S. P’s and partly by the reorniu 
mont of outsiders (Indians) in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent, and' that for this 
purpose the recruitment of Europeans for the Imperial Police Service be Htnnnori 
till the above 50 per cent is reached." 


The next resolution urged that the system of promotion in all 
grades of police force be made to suit their wishes. 

Mr. H. K. Gupta, Jessore, moved a resolution referring to the 
indiscriminate reversion of officers officiating in the rank of D. S. 
P’d serving in that rank for two years and urging that they should 
be made permanent or provided with additional appointments in 
the cadre and that direct appointments of D. S. P.’s be limited to 
25 per cent. 


The next resolution, “that in view of the system of promotion 
Iro i Sub inspectors to Inspectors and Inspectors to D. S P’s beir • 
not quite satisfactory, the appointment of a Committee to "ive fairlr 
scope to all deserving officials is essential aud must include two 
non-police officers roused discussion. 

An amendment that there should be as many non.p 0 ]; ce officoia 
as police officers was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The following resolution was unanimously carried ■_ 

"That this conference most respectfully reauestR th* r* , * 

India in Council to take immediate stepB for the abolition ’ < ! vernor - Qeneral of 
which were originally racial and were believed to be onlv nULnli 5*"f* 1 nct *?J 18 
members of the Indian (Imperial) Police and those of the PrJ„ . la ?pXem 
all matters concerning their status pay travelling and daily Xwanees and 
promotion to superior ranks in the Police department." * a w vanccs ftna 


The resolution regarding the 6xing of the scale of pay of officers 
in all ranks was then put before the Conference. This gave rise to 
a heated debate aud the matter was referred to the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee for decision, 


Excitement in the Camp 

Some excitement was caused over the sudden departure of Rai 
Sftheb Purna Chandra Biswas, the President, in the midst of rho 
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on the second day. It was subsequently known[ 


& > 
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tfe-> President was asked to see the Inspector-General of Police. 
rheH^rosident, however, returned to the Pandal shortly after 6 
o’clock in the evening and took leave of the delegates as he was 
ordered to start for his head-quarters immediately. The delegates 
were taken by surprise as the President did not give any reasons and 
naturally excitement prevailed at the pandal for some time. The 
Conference, however, decided to Eend a telegram to the Inspector 
General of Police to reconsider his decision. The proceedings of 
the Conference were suspended il dne die.” The subjects Committee 
went on with their deliberations. 

I he Conference subsequently thought it advisable to wait upon 
the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler with a deputation. The deputa¬ 
tion consisting of nine delegates of all Provinces in India accordingly 
waited upon the Hon’ble Member. 

The President had in the mean-time left for Sealdah Station 
where most of the delegates assembled to give him a hearty send-off. 
Meanwhile the depntauonists arrived at the station with the news 
that Sir Henry Wheeler very sympathetically considered the matter 
and asked him to stay on. This caused great jubilation amongst 
all those present in the platform. Excitement was so great that 
the delegates got hold of nearly fifty taxies and came to the pandal 
v. P the President where hearty cheers were given for HiB Royal 
Highness the Prince of wales, Sir Henry Wheeler, the President 
and the deputation and doputationists, Immediately an extraordi¬ 
nary meeting waa ^eld - n a resolution was passed, thanking 

the Hot] ble Member it) charge for his action and deciding to resume 
the deliberations of the Conference at 2 P. M. 

The Conference re-assembled at 3-30 in the afternoon with Rai 
:->3beb P. C, Biswas, their President, in the chair. Although there 
was absence of wild excitement evinced in the earlier part of the 

10 were some mie-givings in the minds of most of the 
important delegates who appeared to bo still excited over the 
action taken by the authorities. This matter formed the subject of 
deliberations in the Subjects Committee which again met, and this 
deferred the actual deliberations of the Conference some time. The 
procee mgs of the third day’s Conference were continued when 
8< ™ le more ^solutions dealing with pay and allowances of police 
officers and constables were paBBed. 
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^he All-India Rail way men’s Conference opened on the 4ih 
Feb. i. n Empire Theatre. Delegates of workmen from all over 
India \ vere P r ««*nfc, the hall being quite full. Mr. S. Titus, of 
the G. I. P - Railway, as Chairman of the Reception Committee,' in 
welcoming tlie delegates said that in their present unorganised 
state, Rftflwaymon could not achieve their goal. But the present 
meeting, hd hoped, will truly lay the foundation of a federation 
which, avoi din 2 politics, will in time bridge the gulf between 
capital and labour, on terms of equality and mutual self respect. 
They did no 1 mean to be undisciplined rabbles, indifferent to those 
in authority. 

Rai Sah, lb Chandrika Prasad was then elected President and 
delivered his Address. The President dwelt on the need of an 
All India orgftni? fttion oi Railwayman and referred at great length 
to the disability 8 °[ I,ldirtn railwtt y omplnyeos. He said that the 
present system w Bicb had created racial distinction was wronc 
and it was the du* y lovers of fair-play to combine and remove 

all injustices wh erever found. He dwelt exhaustively with the 
conditions of all grades of railway service and referring to Su 
Henry Freelands's remark before the Indian Railway Conference 
Association in Oct.o oe '' last, that sympathetic \ 0 ulh. between officers 
and men were ve y desirable, he re- iarkpd thftt t * lis wa3 possib ^ 

only when ther' w « Justice p^nrl there existed no distrust or 
suspicion on t‘° «'de of those in authority. ?he President 
expressed hima.“ ln ^vour of determining at the earliest possi¬ 
ble date the i ontr ' a cts of companies entrusted with L -he working 
and managome c ot Indian State Railways. The President 
advised the rai! p ay employees when making representations to do 
so in reasonable B P im and to try their best to maintain harmoni¬ 
ous relations wit> officials and as far as possible to settle the dis 
putes amicably >y negotiation and arbitration without reporting 
to direct action. “ e trusted that the railway authorities vould 
also be reasonable w hon considering the grievances of their subor¬ 
dinates. ln concl Jf ^ , ''g> he said :—Railways are yours. You hive 
a eacred trust in yonr hands and you must discharge that trust in 
a sacred manner. ^ country pays for railway service and expect 
service to be rondeH *“ satisfactory manner without, undue burde» 
upon tho people ai d witbout your being unreasonable to tho?e 
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Al JBrpvidence has placed under or above you. To the\^be| 
oBSn 1 .* T would aay, be reasonable in fixing your own emolurpeidta j 
and privilflges, show magnanimity of your heart by self-sacrific^ 
and contentment by the glory of high office which heaven hr ig 
given you. Curtail your personal wants and do justice to yqjj ur 
subordinates. 

Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed at the All-India Railwfi'^^ig 
Conference on the 5th February 1921 

"That *he draft constitution of the All-India Bailwaymen’s ^' J( j era ti oU 
prepared by the Reception Committee of the Conference be adopted P^biaionallv 
it Stau-ia and a cmmutee be appointed to go through it and circuh^ jf £ 
rhereot among all different unions‘and associations asking them tn j ve 
opinion within three mouths after opinions are receiver The Com’ mittee w jjj 
Imve power to accept them if advisable, that the railway Oration in 

India and Burma be requested to encourage the formation of unior i0 of ra jj wav _ 
men on their respective lines a* deBired in the Versailles Coven ant ..,j 0 f ^ue 
League of Nations and such unions should be recognised. 

"That all racial discrimination in Railway service shot^ * >(< ent j rf ,} v 
abolished on all State railways worked by State or Companies . . Vot • in 

ronbLt!thdmv U n . 2SOo£Stat6 B " lWay 0peU L '“ eC0de(f> 7 >" this conuec- 


Autrust lui? V *'! ?! lb6 Declaration of His Majesty’siflo', prnment 0 f £0th 
of llUiUbl. 0,^(1 e . 0TernrT1HI ' t of ,ndia Act and the *V Proclamation 
fjl order* whch £?* U K* t,that th ° Kai,w ; ay B ° ar ,' w0 ”'rf pnbliely cancel 
Mr T Ryan m«,u U ° ^ een fcn nulway adrninist. a ^ (m U p nn which 

n Q a statement in the course of his evirien h fp f t. •» . i 

( r™? ° n lDliian VM '° Services to the effect that fron;“> f " 2! *'* *1 

o view and internal oon,,.;,., * J tne military point 

officers than on Indians ^ 16 * placed ° Q E“ r °P<*n 

•wWSfiSrS W wnl take early 

compensation foro?^ tong the l.ab.l.ty of f a.le, |u ate 

working on line, ,t station ° h9 ° " * ta ^ of accidents i, 

“That daily r “", tl0 “ " r "! workshops. 

privilege, of tbft ' ' !ta ® b * brought on to monthly fy, tem wlth , 
hours a mnntl a ‘ ld ad railway men to work two mn dred and edght 

ehould be oulirli nf, „,T“!*l ,n >, r y 6,aff whow* total h.,ursn work j,, a mn »th 
the month in which . ,ef i * i ri04l ^ a y fi being reckoned as *' vor j n g hours during 

time betwein‘c”'' r ,, , ! „T ° ver and abn7e this shou1d be pa ‘< atone ami half 

sunset and 6nl . ri “ anrt a ? double rate of pay dra Vu by men between 

"Tha aud ° a2 *‘ tt ed holidays. 

involved j n P™®” 1 C0Bt ''f living nnd risk Rnf j tespnnsibilites 

salary ,)f ra ,^ vuv m / r ’ * fc ^onfi rence is of opmior that thp mmiimira 

town. •. and iu tT I" - ? hf ’, n , d ^ 1Q „ t ’ r, ‘ V1 . n0,a ' townB *. 40, in other large 

tor cVrks Rs CO t , a lncal al , nwanoeB ' and minimum pay 

rjiW ou P er ni mth plus local all .wances. 1 * J 

P-t RlUty Workmen’* Con'n: m - • ■ :i |, on tu. 

^Udiy 1 121 and pasted lh« following rrsolutrort.— 

(i) That technical schools attached tn railway workt, An- 
brown open to Iridiane on the same oenditionB as in the/ ^ 


as- of Europeans and 
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A l^|' Tn ^/ ls * (2) Asking foT direct representation in Legislative Count^oSbili 
Lctflirtatlv.* Assembly. (’6) That railway ad ministration should pro vide 
iflvmQjl \ut workmen and bitter educational facilities for their children and 
tHBAt-^he Government of India should appoint a committee to enquire into the 
present railway labour situation and that the rules regarding payments of 
gratuity and Provident funds be so altered that strike may not be r< garded as 
misconduct, and also that the Government and railway administrations should 
treat Provident Fund bonus and gratuities as deferred payments and not as 
gifts. (1) Uecreat'on clubs be established for Indians and Burmans on the same 
lines as provided for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. (5) The Conference places 
on record the valuable services rendered by Mr. S. G. Horniman in the cause of 
workmen and condemned the action of the Government of India, particularly 
the Government of Bombay, deporting him without trial. Mr. D. Chamanlal 
speaking on the resolution said he had heard on good authority that the 
Governor of Bombay had made up his mind that so long as he was the Governor. 
Mr. ILirniman would not be permitted to return. He asked the delegates it 
they believed Mr. Horniman had worked for their rights, they should agitate 
against this unjust Government order. (5) It was iuTthrr resolved that the 
Goverumeut should amend the present law requiring probate or Letters of 
Administration for obtaining payment of Provident Fund money over two 
thousand by relatives of deceased employees. (6) That a deputation of the Con 
ference should wait on the President, Railway Board with its resolution. (7) That 
the maximum salary of agent or beads of departments should not exceed twenty 
hve times that of the lowest paid servant of the railway administration. (8) The 
. Conference was of opinion that the price of fond-stuffs and necessaries of life 
having gone up consid rably, all railwaymeu’e salaries should be increased. 
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I He European Association 

CALCUTTA, UTH JANUARY 1921 

, be European Association held their annual meeting in 
i qy / ai Vj ^He Royal Exchange, Calcutta, ori Monday 24 Jan, 

I • George Morgan, President of the Association, 

;® chair and there was a large attendance of mem- 

ii [, ln cluded several ladies. ^he President in his 

address said _ 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—Before presenting to you the annual 
ar > f accounts for the year ending 30th September 1920, I 
][ j *° T ° m0 ution that your Council telegraphed a welcome to 
ure w« n V u ce ‘ Connaught on his arrival in India, and I am 
i ‘ nope this visit of Hi9 Royal Highness will be taken by 
“l 00 0 khe good-will of the British people, 
jord Readi° , ' lS ^ sa ^ y° ur Council looks upon the choice of 
confidence ^ ’ *he new Viceroy as one which should command 
uf Lord R 9a/ q A n y . conB ^ er tb*it a man of the unquestionable ability 
more parEfactof P f ° U !^ be ab ^ e pilt raatter9 in India on a much 
in widia just now °° tlng ' ^ etron £ 3n ^ capable man is much needed 
* *In • 

glad to inform^'on'tK t0 y ° U tbe annual report and accounts, I am 
as, I was warned Jo iVi membcr bip has leased, not decreased, 
to Rs. 10 perant.u U j t ^ le ca8e ^ the subscription wag raised 
it should be, TherJ 3 V ^ re ^ refc tQ 8a y fc be increase is not what 
ought to be memhYY thousands of Europeans ir India who 
join at once,” rs tJUt w ^° are no E an( 3 ^ a&k all Europeans to 

President continued ^ ^ inancia ^ position of the Association the 

to the affairs 0^^^ A V to devote of my time at Home 

intereBtine it conlH , ** 8 ' oclQtlori an ^ although the work was intensely 
"Great Zl , bard,yh ° “"** holiday, 
a wonder to me the R,L°d " 9 ° , 1 *^ d si " oe the war that ifc 5s 
as much attention ^ T ‘ ^ bav ‘ bfle " Pble to eive 

ance and apathv di«J , , b ? Ve done to Indian affairs. The ignor- 

udia is lamertnliln V, ^ ayet British publio with regard to 

is lamentable, but one must remember that India is only a 
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V 7 .t/be British Empire, and it is our duty to help the peWlj 

to/reahze the position and guide them as to what sbo 
be dorm. 

As regards the question of arming all Europeans in India and 
training them into shtxilliary Foices, which had for sometime past 

been agitating the Europeans and Anglo-Indians in India the Presi¬ 
dent said :— 

This raattor occupied a great deal of our attention last year, 
and before I went Home in February I was under the impression, 
after seeing a draft of the (Auxiliary Forces) Bill as revised, that 
the matter was finished, but soon after my arrival in England I 
received a cable to the effect that the “Compulsory” idea had been 
shelved and the Bill was to be brought in on a “Voluntary” basis. 
^Ir. Montagu, who remarked that he was in favour, stated to mo 
that the reason for cutting out the ‘Compulsory* part of the Bill 
Was that as the British Delegates at the Peace Conference had 
tabled a resolution against conscription, the Cabinet could not 
sanction the Bill being brought in except on a “Voluntary” basis, 
‘r 0 far as I know the enrolment has not been entirely satisfactory. 
H has been mentioned to me that if the four years’ period was done 
away wE j practically every eligible man would join the Force. At 
tbe present juncture it is perfectly certain that everyone should 
Jotn, I hope Government hav- sufficient up-to-date guns, rifles etc. 
an ready, otherwise enrolment will remain unsatisfactory. 

Also there is the most important question of finance. I warn 

mZl T v^ nt tbat if the Auxili \ iry Force is Carved in the matter of 
y j c “ ere will never be a tisfactory enrolment. 

\ct Tl' he an,lual re P° rt y° u wil1 ti,ld reference made to the Arms 
if our W “I! 11 ” is 9tiU e " eagi " g our attention and I shall be glad 
wish to roll!? , Wil1 bring t0 ° Ur notlce any 0,h er points they Re¬ 
mittee (nr ”.'i 1 take tb,s °PP ortumt y i nf thanking t' e Sub-Com- 

Government orindr 0 ’’ 1 ' 6 " 6 r0P ° rt8 Wh ’ Ch ^ been SCnt up to the 

said r6ferring ,0 the P° litical situation in India, Mr. Morgan 

All grades of Indian opinion, are agreed that tho tragedy of 
1 runjab is the main reason for their want of faith in the iustice 
0 tue IH.tish at ihe present time. 

The whole ease has been argued ik ad nauieum” and I do not 
intend to go over the ground again. Europeans and Indians do not 
iook at matter the same light, but I want Indians to remember 
-bat, whatever their gricvanro againat the Govt, is, brutal murders 
w ere committed, and we also have a grievance in that the Govt, 
tailed to protect the life and property which wae tbeir fir c t duty. 
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Majority and Minority Reports of the Hunter Com\J«i<in 
a S n and it was about- the only point on which thtyWd J 
agree, that had the 75 Military Police at the Kotwali (at Amritsar) 
Wfte their duty, the situation would probably have been saved. 

In which case there would have been no Jallianwallah Bagh. 

( I leave the matter at that. 

he new Executive Governments and Legislative Councils 
have now been brought into being, and l here repeat that the 
.Non Official Community has accepted the position meantime and 
will do its utmost to give the new Constitution a fair trial. This 
must not be taken to mean that we consider the Reform Bill to be 
sound, and are prepared to quietly accept anything that may be 
uone , we reserve to ourselves the right to ireely criticise any 
defects which may become apparent in the working of the Act, but 
wi! oo our beet to point out bow these defects may be remedied. 

in thid connection I wish to put our position clearly before the 
Members. We agitated strongly for Communal Representation and 
got it ; now it is up to us to use the representation given. I 
ueod not repeat here that we are all busy men and that public work 
t rowing an over-increasing burden on the backs of a few 
m-era 0 i our Community—a burden which some of us have found 
ri re we can bear. We have no leisured class who can devote their 
line 13 pub ic work and it seems to me that the Non-official European 
omnium y will have to seriously consider whether it would 
n in ' V10a ^ e have a political organisation to do the work, with 
pteaentativea on the Councils in places where business and 
i r n *. ! ‘ 1 cannot find time to do public work, especially with 

V ° w e * nc * lan Legislative Assembly which meets at Dolhi and 

Ie g«* «'8 the ij ea 0 f “ Co-operation,” we have decided to 
iew ouncila very carefully before committing ourselves 

“ Th^ - 1 ^ nk this i8 * decision. 
t L. m » - atiouai Liberal Federation which is the Official Body of 

the ..derate P ar ty ha. just held a Congress in Madras. The Pre- 
’ ,"^^ l | 1 ! 1Jt i atnail| i has defined the ideal of the Libe .1 Party as 
' o e - Government in mdia’b internal affairs and absolute 
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lDe dominions in inter imperial and international 
7 i } . worthy idea], but Canada, Australia, New 

‘ a, ‘ 1 kouth ^-fnca aie very different places to India and the 

011 18 fought with many difficulties. 
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r^eptage of Indian recruitment baB been fixed at one-rHw 
and a half per cent annually for ten years up to a 
miim ol^orty eight per cent. We bold that Mr. Montagu fixed these 
percentages in the erroneous belief that, a deduction of 1*5 per cent 
a year from the British personnel will produce only a mathematically 
corresponding decline in the British character of the service. What 
will actually happen is that after a very few years the decline in 
the British element among recruits for the Indian Civil Service will 
be, not a steady 1'5 per cent, annually, but a very much hirger 
Percentage. The result of this in ten years time can be easily 
imagined. The Indian Civil Service, as known to British candidates 
haR now been sentenced to death. 


Swaraj and Non-co-operation 

“ The Extremist Party has boycotted the new Councils and by 
doing so they have proclaimed to the world that constitutional 
methods have no attraction for them. 

“ You will have read the reports of the Congress meeting held 
at Nagpur, and will have seen that the Congress Creed has been 
changed. The definite aim of the Congress now is to make the 
Government of this country impossible by what they call non-violenc 
non.co operation in order to obtain Swaraj in twelve months. 
This method they advocate, as they say they are not in a position to 
do it by any other means at present. 

“There seems to be three separate dreams : (l) Mr. Gandhi dreams 
of “ Peace, Perfect Peace,” uncontaminated by Western Civilisation. 
(2) Messrs Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali dream of a very different 
kind of India, outside the British Empire. (3) Mr. C. R. Das dreams 
of the time when all “European Robbers” will have departed and 
the whole Government and trade will be in Indian hands. 

Now the question for us to consider :—What views do we 
hold regarding “Swaraj” 1 Our view is that Indians should take th n 
firBt instalment given to them, work it for all they are worth, and 
prove to the Commission ton years hence, that they are fit to govern. 
Mr. Chintamani has stated this to bo the policy of the ‘’Liberal’ 
party. 

“If the Congress demands were acceeded to at once, what would 
they suggest about the British Arnu ? Do they expect to see an 
Indian Army capable of taking upon itself in twelve months all the 
administration of Army Head quarters and being able to defend the 
country from external enemies and maintain internal peace? If they 
Po, thev are extraordinarily sanguine. 

“ What we have guaranteed to India is that, we will guide, 
them on the road to complete self-government. We must realise 
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^ Nve cannot honestly say that wo are prepared to ta]\^Hy|y 
^iiah Army when the final stages of the transition bave^e^rfcr^ 
rctey as well say so now. 

, ^when the final stages of the transition have come, what 

is t an to 1)9 the position of the European community ? Having 
J o on up all actual participation of the governing of this country, 
are we revert to the old trading days? It looks as if it must be so, 
vv e will have to bo merchants, trading in India under concessions 
r ° n \ t,, 6 U] d ,an Government, and probably the European coramu- 
1,1 ^ '«*iTr^' en con ^ ne d to the large Sea-port Towns. 

'e asked the Government to define their policy as regards 
UetencR before the passing of the Reform Bill. 

hoi 1 Government done ? A Commission has lately been 

i ‘ f ttni ,/ ( 0 Esber Report published. This would have been done 
j Jore * n0 passing of the Reform Bill. Indians now say that they 
r 0 800 * 10w the recommendations of tho Commission fall in with 
1 P'dicy of the granting of complete Self government. 
m , 116 ^ 3 her Report states that the Indian Army is the instru- 
ter ^ C *? Government of India by whom it is paid and adminis- 
1 nrlia* I - ° Rener ‘^ control of the Secretary of State for 

the-> Bril' m *^ USt * 19 security of India demands the presence of 
the F n ':: h tro ° l)8 » so fresh military obligations devolving on 
seas of a r ° re " L ^ t n * thft VVar » necessitate the employment over¬ 
admit t j ) - g 0II9U ' era ^^ e number of Indian troops. Indians do not 
" 

tion and it ther n ° dou,,t tbat we mu9t; P re P are for the final transi- 
administration * * C h ® a " y 1 * nalogy between the Civil and Military 
Indian regirtioiits « , m ' ght be made by offrtri "S a ,ew of the 

system, ii euccesslpl lre yw, , tb * n(,la " 8 a,ld gradually extending the 
withdrawn. The 'a"" 1 ' u 6 Bntlsh Army could bo completely 
reobnstruoted. This ^ • , *"* d quarter3 would ala0 bavo t0 be 

ol meetina the 9 ' my °P' ll ' 0M w ould be a more suitable way 

King’s com mission Tto Indians* ^ m6rely 8 ' Vi " e * percentsge o{ 

i< 1TT The Present Position. 

growing s^rdiiv inTT^ ! hat fhn feeling wh i«h has arisen and 

our own teaching mdXtT','* w" if?* j 4 y ° nra ' S lhe ou,ROmo of 
3 nr 4 years ha, |.L, i h . " t '‘"‘ lf "' d feoll »B shown during the past 
wide wa"«reat panto the ell,-cis of the world- 

having due reeard t ‘ r8Se,,t ' h ' S faelll,g hut try to satisfy it. 
whole of India. " “ u ' p08lsl011 as Trustees of the people of the 

Emnirn on th« Pr ^ W 'i- 1 b ° P038 ' ble for Illd ' a '» be part of tho British 
Empire on tho same lines as the present self-governing units is a 
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q^ion.Unt cannot be answered at present. It all depends idi 
- tiw Poe In diaxis themselves work the new Constitution and whether 
suofcr>Constitution is suitable to the people of India. 

There is no use attempting to disguise the fact that the 
present position is full of danger. The atmosphere is charged with 
electricity. The agrarian disturbances at Rai Bareilly should serve 
as a warning and l hope our politicians, combining firmness with 
justice, will be able to steer the Ship of State into calm waters. At 
the present moment it is the general impression that everything is 
allowed to drift. If India is to be saved from revolution and 
anarchy the Government must be maintained and must take a firm 
stand. 


I am certain that the Reform Scheme will not prove a solu- 
*!on of the difficulties, and before many years are over Indians will 
wish they had never heard of it. 

The European Association of India can do a great deal to 
help the British People to come to a right decision and I ask you to 
seriously consider the situation and not to brush it lightly aside. 
Ibe final stages of the Transition may come very much quicker 
than most of you realise and it behoves us to be prepared.” 

The Resolution 


After the election of new office-bearers aud passing some 
ormal resolutions, the only important resolution on the paper was 
‘ [Y* 3 ^ lieutenant Commander Fraser in the following terms — 

c * ,S 'l 1 ' 5 Unr c se rvedly condemns the attitude of supine acquics- 

nf T lu i; 1 1 ! avv b 3 38nes8 and incipient anarchy which the Government 
(uul P,ll a a8SOen fitto adopt with regard to ‘'Non-co operation”, 
. ii i >k npon lt t0 carry out the duty which alone entitles it lo be 
P*nal rvH V fl ernra ^ nti ’ and in Particular, to put in force the Indian 
- againat all persons professing and promulgating the 
pavjcuhr °m °f lawleesness and anarchy called “ Non co-opera 

and the 1 Press ” & C ° Py ° f tbis be 90nt t0 tbe Goveriimenfc India 


Mr. Armstrong seconded the motion. There was a lively debate 
asting for a considerable period after which votes were taken and 
t> W -j S tb6n 0U ! ld fc be House was equally divided. The 

resident gave his casting vote against the motion and it wns 

declared lost, 


mis?#,' 
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The European Association 

CALCUTTA , UTE FEBRUARY 1922 

The European Association held their annual meeting this 
year in the hall of the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, on 1 uesday 
14th Feb 1922. Mr. George Morgan, President of the Asso¬ 
ciation, having previously resigned Mr. H W. Carr occupied 
the chair and there was a laTge attendance of members which 
included several ladies. Mr. Carr in reviewing the past year’s 
political situation in his address said :— 

On the Reforma. 

“The year opened with the inauguration of the new Assembly 
and Councils under the Reform Scheme, and it is somewhat surprising 
to note what a large number of Europeans in this country, including 
eorne of our own members, in criticising Government have failed 
to recognise that the old order has passed, and this in spite oi the 
.act that the new order is so much in being that matters vitally 
affecting Europeans have been under the consideration of the legisla¬ 
ture for some months past, I refer particularly to the amendments 
brought forward to the Criminal Procedure Code with a view to 
eliminating all j ac j a j distinctions. The manner in which it was 
proposed to achieve this showed the necessity for a careful watch 
being kept by the Association, who while maintaining a sympathetic 
attitude towards the logical outcome of the Reforms, cannot fail to 
recognise that actions based on racial sentiments may lead legislation 
into channels which would deprive a section of the citizens of this 
oountiy of their rights, without achieving any substantial benefit 
to others, The Reform Councils are still on their trial, and there 
are many grounds for congratulation and hopefulness ; but we /■ 
cannot be blind to other and less hopeful signs in the half-hearted 
determination to accept the responsibilities of Government in main¬ 
taining order. This phase emphasises the necessity for the steady 
and quiet development of self-government for India, rather than 
the rush for Horae Rule which is advocated by the more noisy 
section of the population whose aims, if carried into effect, would 
throw India into a condition of chaos in a very short time. 

The political situation has been one that has called for several 
representations from the Association, but wo cannot claim that they 
he,vo produced any very marked results. For a long time now 
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iGa* xnraent in various centres has been announcing in unmi 
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toPnr? itVfinflinching determination to protect law-abiding 
and. tojdaintain law and order. The enunciation of sound principles 
means but little even though often repeated. It is the application 
of these principles to the problems of our national existence for 
which we have patiently and anxiously waited, and a resolution will 
be put to this meeting shortly on the subject. We are not un¬ 
sympathetic with the difficulties facing Government and we are only 
too anxious to assist if they will but give us a lead. 

“During the year the Home campaign for disseminating in¬ 
formation with regard to India’s position was brought to a close. 
The campaign had been adopted for the purpose of counteracting the 
extremist propaganda which was being vigorously pushed through¬ 
out the United Kingdom, and also of awakening Great Britain to 
the danger of a position which have always been apparent to us out 
here, but of which she is only now becoming conscious. To assist 
Great Britain to gain a correct conception of affairs out here Beemed 
ft legitimate activity of this Association, but the scheme has bad to 
be closed down through lack of funds ; and in view of the fact that 
it did not meet with the support of all our members, the scheme 
will not be resuscitated in future without the full consideration and 
consent of the branches. 

“Among the many matters dealt with during the year the 
question of the military requirements of India, which was discussed 
by a Committee in June last, was by no means the least impor 
taut, although an unfortunate incident * when tendering our 
oral ovidence, which has been happily settled, has hidden to 
some extent the importance of the whole matter. The Council 
has been strongly opposed to any curtailment of the European 
garrison in India, for the internal conditions in this country are 
considerably more dangerous than in the pre-war period, and al¬ 
though modern weapons have increased the efficiency of the garri¬ 
son, yet we consider more rather than less men are required to give 
protection to the community from foes without and within. Wo 
feel Btrongly that the Auxiliary Force is only for use in times of 
emergency and not on any account for the purpose of saving ex 
Penditure on forces which are required to garrison the country and 
keep the frontiers. The Auxiliary Force must be treated, we contend* 
purely as an ultimate reserve. 

* This refeis to the slanderous statement made by Major Tyas, Sec. 
^optiui Association, in his evidence before the Military Inquire mentis Com- 
on the couiage, tlHckncy aud value of the AHglo-lnd'an» and Euras aiib 
: ia ^mberb of the Auxiliary Force. This, however, *aB subsequently rtf udiaqd 
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FAo^tem of considerable importance to the Association lias 

the reconstitution of the Council which has been cat’necr 
Uirough in the past few months. The new Council is to a far greater 
dogree than formerly representative of Branches and it is also 
reduced to one of more workable dimensions. This should be of 
great assistance to the efficiency of the Association and tond to the 
rapidity of action, for at the present time we think our Members in 
up country, rather than those in town, require the help of the 
Association, as it is in the mofussil that the absence of order 
is more severely felt than in towns where forces available 
or meeting contingencies are located. With a well-constituted 
Council, however, and even should we be able to make an early consi- 
c erable addition to the membership, nothing can be done without 
mc)n ey, and when we turn to the accounts we find very disap¬ 
pointing results. 

1 may say that at present we are working under the estimates 
01 expenditure, but in addition to the subscriptions from members 
wo a so require new members, not only for their financial support 
u a8 ° order to add to the influence of this Association. In 
securin new mem ^ er6 j q U ^ e realise the difficulty, for some say 
F - , 0 Association is doing nothing while others say in effect that 
work 71 *°° milc ^ pro-European. From what I have seen of the 
cism o^f d A Association 1 believe both are wrong The first criti- 
t ^ e 0, «* nothing is answered in the record of work shown in 
tiro t ‘. artcrl y Reviews, but it seems that doing nothing in the 
i a ,0 n of three critics is the only alternative to the Association 
the rodf 1111 V 1 1 would suggest, howover, that 

Euro an°r* Association is in the main that of a guard over 

threatened ^ oea no ^ 8 et ac *i ve until it Bees those rightB 

0 , her artie eVen ^ en ^ oes not move on occassious for, provided 
them un the necessary actions, it only has to back 

nf tho pk ] U * res Pect it owes much to the public-spirited action 
all tha" is7' er8 ^ Commerce. The Chambers cannot, bowover, do 
m this 4 reqa . ,re . d » * or represent specific interests and it is up 
in the f!h E relation to look after the wide interests not represented 
r f atTlbers \ In setting out to do this we come across the 

fear that°t r Cri ^ CS Bay " e are to ° ' pro E u^o l ,eau • ,, They 
t . a , 0 wa * c k over European interests means we are going to 

nrivila * or pn le 8 08 at the expense of our Indian co citizens — 
ij®r B *i W,1C ^ are not * n tune w itLi the liberal thought of the 
!\! ' a present day. lhis is not so, for this Association, 
" ! ' 6 B P ecial y serving its members, has neither the intention nor 
10 C0p,re to aocure privileges at the expenses of the community 
fcuaraily, 
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■ *ir- -* yLt/seems to me that this Association can unite with any 

-iSlmB/Or party of liberal thought attempting to establish the free¬ 
dom and responsibility of the individual, and this unity of action is 
regardless of race, for I beliove that in sympathetic fellowship with 
the responsible Indian and Anglo-Indian the best interests of this 
Association are bound up. 

I hope some of those now hanging back from membership with 
this Association will see things in the same light and will join with 
u ® * n upholding the British ideal which is liable to partial eclipse in 
times of racial antagonism, but whicb it is the peculiar duty of this 
Association to defend. 3 ' 

The Telegram ( Cable ? ) to the Premier on Khelafat 

H. B. Turle said that last week the Council of the Asso- 
cia'ion sent the following telegram to the Prime Minister : “ Coun¬ 
ci 0 . European Association respectfully draws attention to fact 
nat attitude of Mahomedans in India towards Britain is profoundly 
ani ad tersely affected by conviction that Britain alone stands in 
way of peace with Turkey and that Britain is supporting Greece 
against Turkey owing to pro Christian influence. Council res¬ 
pectfully but most earnestly urges India’s splendid part in 
war particularly in Eastern theatre demands in framing policy 
owards Turkey fullest possible deference be accorded Maho- 
me an religious sentiment which baa active sympathy of leading 
now US Council considers early affirmation that British policy 
tr 'h^ 8 vVaya * s un ^^ a9Se ^ by religious considerations and demons- 
to 1 Hr] Pi°° f by 0116 u , timistakabIe attitude to Turkey with regard 
The re e ,IAC l 8 essent ^ a ^ to success of Empire’s mission in Asia.” 
had ih a£ ° n tbe telegram wa8 seiit was that they had recently 
Tnrli. udtn°* )P ° rt ' Unify * n * be ^ ounc *l of discussing the position in 

stood th« Kituution i W0 T r adil ^ Mahomedar)a - and as th °y “Uder- 
.• I,,d,a » the y were faced with two separate and 

v , i ‘ g Tho first was the Swaraj and the second was the 

“ agltatlon * With regard to Swaraj the Association was 
1 Il!,rely and uria oimously opposed to any form of Swaraj as proposed 
oy Mr. Uandhi and the Extremist leaders in India. It was believed 
bj the general run of Mahomedans throughout India that the only 
obstacle in the way of peace with Turkey was Great Britain. 

’ aether that was corrector not there was no doubt that was the 
10 f wa3 very damaging to the success of the Empire in Asia 

ai ‘d especially in a country where a majority or a large number of 
til ? inhabitants were Mahomedans. They had therefore sent this 
to the Prime Minister urging an affirmation that British 
cy unbiassed by religious sentiment. It was outside the 
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V ^ ar ^ c °P Q Association, but they felt that the situated 

unusual, aud that if anything could be done to remove the root 
x^poubierit was within the scope of the Association just as much as 
it was within the scope of the Association to prevent the preaching 
of disloyalty in the mosques towards Groat Britain. 


Urging Government to Action Against N-C-O. 

Mr. E. Villiers moved :—“The Association notes the attitude 
of the Government of India towards the revolutionary movement as 
revealed in its communique of the 6th of February, it urges on the 
Government the immediate cessation of its present attitude of 
continued forbearance with agitators which will alienate in the 
future, as it has in the past, the sympathies of those who still 
desire to remain loyal. The Association urges on the Government 
the imperative necessity of translating its words into deeds and, by a 
definite and immediate action, of carrying out its elementary duty of 
maintaining Law aud Order and of protecting its servants from 
murder and violence, The Association is strongly of opinion that, 
to give effect to the above, definite steps should be taken continually 
to display in the up-country districts and in the towns such forces 
as the Government may have at its disposal, and further that, in the 
Casa of all those condemned by the law to imprisonment for riotous 
ai.d seditious acts, such imprisonment should bo made effective both 
ae to term and conditions. ” 

. n °P 0a king on the resolution Mr. Villiers made a violent 
s.peec that they had done with words. They wanted the 

yernmeac to roa ^ 8Q that they had sat quiet for some months 

seeing good doal passing before them with forbearance. That, how- 
e. r 3 ai not mean that they were going to sit down to see tbem- 
80 ve ° trampled on ad museum” by every self styled apostle of 
peace. econdly, the resolution urged on Government the impera¬ 
tive nec aity oi translating its words into deeds. Words had not 
BL ciinnea the tide oi racial hatred which was threatening the whole 

0 11 J ' u °pean community and in fact every loyal member of the 

commuuity. 

wou ^ add a word of warning. There might be, and 
inrn were, some amougst theta who thought that owing to the 
.a ea communique put forward by Mr. Gandhi with regard to the 
suspension lor the time being at all events of mass civil disobedience, 
V, -re w,* no reason why this resolution should now be moved. 

t i le wore any i them who thought on these lines, he told them 
tnat they wore never more mistaken in their lives. Thu was noth¬ 
ing more or 1 0 e8 than & strategic move of an amazingly clever and 
. iul astute politician. Mr. Gandhi wap asking for a crore of voluu- 
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aricf a crore of rupees, and for the time being he wasH*ii^s#d 
campaign. If there was need yesterday for this t ; • 

inDn.to be moved there was ten thousand times more need for it to 
be moved that day lest the Government be lulled into a false sense 
of security and the tiny rimlets of blood which they had seen trickl¬ 
ing in the land might swell into a great river of blood and over¬ 
whelm every man and woman in this country. 

Mr. Langford James in supporting the resolution said that he 
had made a certain study of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was not a 
visionary. Mr. Gandhi was a very shrewd politician, possibly the 
most shrewd among those who had formed themselves into a clique 
against the British. In December 1920, there was a Congress held 
at Nagpur. There were three from Bengal, as the representatives 
of Bengal, Mr. C. R, Das and various other persons all of whom 
were noted for their anarchical tendencies and their bitter hatred of 
the British and they put before the Congress a very sound policy. 
They said : “Let us go into the Councils and create an opposition 
like the opposition of the Irish members in the House of Commons.” 
Mr. Gandhi, however, absolutely refused to have it because he 
foresaw that once they went into the Councils, once they recognised 
that they were going to have something like representative govern¬ 
ment, some sort of some government on the lines of bureaucracy or 
democracy, there would be an end to his plans and that was wbat be 
was not going to have at any cost. Mr. Gandhi's scheme for non co¬ 
operation waB to stand outside the Councils eo that he might wreck 
them. Mr. Gandhi’s whole object was to produce chaos and anarchy 
in the land eo that there might be no sort of Government whatever, 
and then when the whole thing was in the melting pot Mr. Gandhi 
would have his turn. Secondly, why non violence? Because if one 
was violent, even the British Government in India took hold of one 
and probably punished one, and therefore Mr. Gandhi thought it was 
such an excellent plan all the time to bo an advisor of non violence. 
Nobody would touch him and the Government were side tracked 
To-day Mr. Gandhi stood before them as the most dishonest man in 
the country. Mr. Gandhi was the advisor of non-violence but was 
stirring up murder and arson. Mr. Gandhi would have them believe 
that each time it occurred the tears were running down his face, 
that he wa3 fasting for a month, that the country must be purged of 
this dreadful blot. Who believed Mr. Gandhi? Mr. Gandhi could 
shed his tears after the Bombay massacres, but who had Btirred it up ? 
He had no doubt that it was Mr. Gandhi himself. He believed that 
v possibly the future of this country was bound up in having 
what he would call a solid entente between the sane and sound 
Ndians who had a stake in the country and desired to see a stable 
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aBtornrpent and the Englishmen who lived here. There v 

shadow of doubt that they must have a stable government an^. __ 

it wj&The duty of the Government of the country to govern. Govern¬ 
ment could never govern by sending down such clover communiques 
irom Delhi. Government must take action. 

Mr. W. L. Carey said :—The time is one when no doubt the 
Government of this country and of this province will be glad to 
have an expression of opinion by the European community in sup¬ 
port of their action taken and yet to be taken for the enforcement 
o aw and order and the protection of life and property of loyal and 
aw a iding subjects and Government servants. They may also be 
b i to know our opinion that the time has come when they should 
* more .definite action to this end. I support the Resolution, and 
especially its demand for adequate protection in up-country 
p -Aces and the showing of such force as may be necessary there to 
i6 establish a sense of security and to overawe the spirit of lawless* 
nesa and manufactured disorder. 

Mr C. O. Remfry moved, Mr. Harry Hobbs seconded, and it 
as nnainmously adopted :—“That this meeting endorses the re- 
witb r ^ G° unc H to the Racial Distinctions Committee 

Code^and t0 ,P r °P O80 d amendment of the Criminal Procedure 
mont for"! gla( ^ to su PP° rt popular opinion as to equal t.reat- 

of pro m 1 ' 1 Ian8 anc ! ^ uro P ean9 on the basis of raising the standard 
conside f * Ure V* cr * m, ' rial tr 'als, it emphatically and finally rejects 
trial hvn Un > ■ any 8ett lenient which may take away the right of 
’ It '^ X0(l as now existing.” 

telecranThl UllUlimous ly decided by the meeting that the following 
Hicks Pnl on ^;>8patcbed to Sir William Joynson-Hicks ;—“To 
ciation. <„,1„°ok ;® S, ] m * ni J ter - General Meeting European Asso- 
support your rrmHn , b °, dy unofficial Britishers in India, strongly 
Legislativfi A , / a,u * ^Precate political manoeuvre in Indian 
legislative Assembly of 13th defending Secretary of State.” 
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THie Bengal chamber of Commerce 

CALCUTTA, 28TH FEBRUARY 1922. 

At the Annual General meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
c ^ 0l B me * ce w Hich was held on the 28th February at Calcutta 
Sir Robert Watson Smyth, the President, delivered the follow¬ 
ing remarkable speech. Some parts of this had, however to 
e retracted by him on pressure being applied by the sober 
and moderate section of the Calcutta public—both European 
and Indian. 


After reviewing the happenings of the past year Sir Robert 
turned to politics’and'said :— 

I have always felt that the business man in Calcutta should, 
fta far as possiblo, withhold himself from dabbling in politics. It 
has been my opinion that a business man should stick to his 
business and confine his political activities to questions which 
immediately affect or threaten commerce. Of recent years, 
however, the march of events has been so rapid that it has not 
boen possible for us to stand on one side. Reforms and agitation, 
B,tJe by eide, have alfeoted the Government of this country to such 
UM oxtent that the whole fabric not only of Government but of 
society also is shaken and threatened, and it therefore behoves 
® vei i man to take a hand in the game so that he may be prepared 
0 re8l8 fc aggression and defend his rights. In this connection, I 
"°uld say once more what has often been said on occasions like 
• nia, that the old-fashioned idea that some firms have of restraining 
l eir senior man from taking any part in public life must be 
abandoned if we are not going to run a great risk during the next 
lew years of critical change. The business communities of Calcutta 
are being attacked. And they will be attacked still more in the 
future, and it requires the very best men that they can produce to 
put up an adequate defence. The time when it was sufficient for 
une or two leading men to take all upon their shoulders has gone. 
The responsibilities which must be borne by the leaders of the 
Mercantile community are so great that it is impossible for ono or 
two men to undertake them all, and they must bo wisely spread 
or ? r a large numbor than has been the ca9e hitherto. There still 
a prejudice amongst some of the great firms against allowing 
eir seniors to do anything but thoir own business, but I solemnly 
32 
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Mtoji life members of this Chamber that this can not contin 
must take their share of their burden. It is a selfis 
yv-it£ked act for any one firm to be willing enough to 
advantage of all the Chamber does for it, but unwilling to 
the attention of their senior to be distracted for a moment by any 
thought outside making money for the Home partners. If I had 
my way such a firm should be ostracised, and if they would 
deliberately take no share in the labours of the Chambers they 
should have no share in the benefits which membership of the 
Chamber confers. 

Wc have now had one year’s experience in the working of 
the new Councils under tho Reform Scheme, and I am afraid that 
the best that can be said on the subject is that the results might 
ave been worse. The Council of State have given us a fairly 
dignified lead, as might be expected from men of that standing, 
nut their powers are small, and though the sentiments which they 
have expressed from time to time are moderate in view and in 
expression, they have not been of any great assistance towards 
governing India during the past year. The Legislative Assembly 
iom which so much was expected, and by which so much must be 
one i the Reforms are to be anything but a farce, have been a 
1 ^appointment. The bulk of their time has been taken up in 
lacussing resolutions, many of a highly controversial and racial 
c aracter, and the time and ability of the best men in the 
T » both unofficial and official, have been utilized not in 
i ryiri 0 o solve the problems of Government but in trying to keep the 
mis within limits, and the wording of resolutions from passing 
ne on inary bounds of prudence. Weighty legislation, such as 
• e n come-tax Act which would have taken the House of Commons 
weeiv 3 o ebate, are passed with comparatively no discussion at 
*, 9 ) °'| orr JW)ent by resolution is a hopeless task, and the length 

, f ' D1 ' aa been carried during the past year makes one’s 
(>a sin at the thought of these Assemblies and Councils ever 
1 ® i govern this country. But the Legislative Assembly 
f e u 38 extremely pleased with their effects, for with only a 
on na - experience during which time their actual acbieve- 
n 5 were nil, they stoutly passed a resolution to the effect that in 
ei- opinion they have become so efficient that their ten years of pro- 
11 , 1 " 1 ' 00 wa ived, and that they were now ready to proceed 
wi t .e next step towards complete self government. Can any 
resolution he conceived that is more futile than that? Can any better 
proof be shown than that the Legislative Assembly have not even 
begun to learn the lessons which the Government of India Act con¬ 
sidered 10 years was necessary for them to master? 
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‘yTbe Bengal Legislative Council has been possibly 
j/ban the Legislative Assembly. They had a severe 1 - 
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:^the' oaWy part of their existence when they rejected the Police vote 
and found that His Excellency would not restore the grant. It was 
their first test for finding themselves responsible for their own 
actions, and they did not like it. They put the grant back on their 
own petition, and since then have been much more sensible with 
regard to votes which carry responsibilities with them. But still, 
for them also the charm of passing resolutions has its fascination, 
and this culminated in an absurdity at the last session when on one 
day the Legislative Council passed without difficulty a vote for extra 
money for the police in order to carry out the Government policy of 
law and ordor, and the next day passed a resolution condemning 
that policy and asking Government to abandon it. And so, gentle¬ 
men, the review of the first year’s working of our new Assembly 
and Councils does not give scope for much gratification, but if that 
had been all we could have looked forward with hope that in years 
to come wisdom would be learnt by degrees if but slowly. But 
there is unfortunately something a good deal worse than the passing 
of foolish resolutions and the like, The Councils, and especially the 
Assembly, are beginning to realise their power and are beginning to 
look about to see how they can by legislation work off some their 
racial and commercial jealousies which have rankled for many years. 
-Ibey. have raised two thorny questions : the first being racial 
equality and the second, what is usually known as the Ilbert Bill 
controversy. One can deal with the first in rather a calmer manner 
than with the second. 

Racial Prejudice. 


this question of racial equality has been surrounded by a 
great deal of cant and humbug since the Reform Scheme came into 
l) eing. Is there really such a thing as racial equality and, if not, 
can it be produced by legislation 1 There must be something veiy 
strong against this doctrine of racial equality, this hypothesis that 
one man is as good as another, no matter what his race or his 
traditions may be. It is not only we, Britishers, resident in India 
Ibat have this idea of racial inequality. 1 suppose it is stronger in 
America than anywhere else. The English settlers in Kenya colony 
who have never had anything to do with India but only with Indians 
are on the brink of mutiny on account of it South Africa, which 
ht raightened out her war troubles in a manner that stamped after 
!* er people as being imbued with the greatest common sense and 
breadth of vision, will not recognise it. Australia with'all its labour 
n nn GrillnCnts ^ ave none °* lt ' history of India for ih la*i. 

• years cau hardly be quoted as a proof of any racial equality and 
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(* l tl}£^Indian Army at the present day is a good instance of ( 

xptlg#. 'I/O0 Indian Array, with its White officers is a raacrni ficfit J 
^hji^machine. But what would be the value oi a Sikh or Path an 
regiment officered by Bengali Babas, or a Goorkba Regiment 
officered by Ooryaa ? The man who talks about racial equality in 
India or anywhere else is either a humbug, or is talking with his 
ronguo in his cheek. And yet one of the chief outcomes of the 
Reforms is this steady demand based on racial equality for what is 
called Indianizing the services. I notice that there is no great 
ambition to replace Europeans by Indians in the Army or Navy, but 
in all other services the demand is to exclude Europeans in future 
recruitment, and select Indians regardless of the effect in efficiency 
and regardless of the suitability of the candidates by race or 
tradition or training. This is bad enough but it is a legitimate 
ambition which will probably be killed by experience. 

There is, however, a darker and more dangerous side to this 
question. Racial equality is being made use of as a stalking horse 
for other things. It is being made U3e of as a means whereby old 
commercial jealousies may be satisfied, and as a means whereby 
privileges can be removed which will lay us open, bound and help¬ 
less, to a most vindictive form of legal attack. J mean the false 
charge at which the Asiatic is an acknowledged expert. Com- 
mer cial jealously is being appeased by the attempt to legislate 
.uianEMnto commercial positions for which they are not qualified, 
an which they would never attain by open competition. Here, of 
course, are many exceptions. The great commercial magnates of 
uom'*ay nave fought us at our own game and in many instances 
>ea en us and this form of legislation has no attraction for them ; 
out in I engal and other parts of India where the plane of Indian 
commercial intelligence and morality is undoubtedly lower than 
in ora ay, this form of legislation has groat attractions, and 
lerein le . a tue danger, You cannot make an honest Director 

Wosthy legislation out of a man who, according to 
, crn ideas, is not commercially honest. You cannot make a 
juo.c Board function properly by pitchiorking on to it a lot of 
nsec** or untrustworthy members, simply because they are 
.n .i ttii But that is the trend of Indian thought to-day, and 
, na . . 01 . tn °* bought will before long find expression in attempts at 
legislation. This must be fought from the very beginning. The 
way. is being paved by a sort of campaign of calumny against 
British methods of business, and accusation^ of racial prejudice 
are being levied against, ua. Thank goodness, we are all too level¬ 
headed to bother about these sort of things, but Indian merchants 
who stoop to this form of abuse must take warning that they cannot 
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^ it. ppth ways. We cannot go on being friends with 
thes openly and publicly abuse us. We are all willing 
^om^ercial friends, and we are all too good business men to pay 
more for what we buy, or take leas for what we sell in order to 
koep an Indian from doing business. It often happens, of course, 
that an European firm refuses to do business with an Indian firm, 
but the reason is not one of racial prejudice ; it is one of com¬ 
mercial morality, and when an Indian firm has lost its credit, as 
some of them have done recently, they must expect to lose the 
custom of honest men as well. 


The Ilbert Bill controversy. 

The second danger ahead of us is the attack that is being 
made on our privileges and our liberties, better known as the Ilbert 
Bill controversy, There are possibly none of us here who remem¬ 
ber the Ilbert Bill uproar in the early eighties, but there are some 
of us who came to India not long afterwards when the echoes of 
that trouble were still ringing in the air. That the Legislative 
Assembly should have roused all these old passions again within 
the first year of its existence, is, to say the least of it, a great error 
in tactics. At the back of our minds, those of us, 1 mean, who 
openly declared for the Reforms, and promised to make them as 
much of a success as we could, there was always an uneasy feeling 
that we might be prejudicing our own rights, but 1 do not think 
that any of us ever thought that the attack would come at once 
within the first few months of the constitution of the Reformed 
Assembly. It shows us that the danger ia real, and it shows us 
that wo have got to stick togother, as it may be a fight for our 
very existence. I will not go auy length into this subject as the 
matter is being considered by a very strong Committee. If this 
Committee can come to a compromise that is likely to last and 
which will be acceptable to us, nobody will be more pleased than 
I am ; but we must be prepared for the worst, although we hopo 
for the beat. There is, I feel convinced, a certain amount of bluff 
on the part of many Indians over this matter. It ia a question of 
twisting the lion’s tail, as has been done so often by the continental 
Powers, and the usual process is to go on twisting, keeping a sharp 
eye on the other end of the lion to see how far it ia safe to go 
before he begins to bite. My advice to you, therefore, when the 
result of this Committee comes out, unless it is favourable, ia to 
show your teeth as soon as possible. I have been aaked wbat we 
can do, or what we are going to do. My answer is that we are 
going to do everything that lies within our power. 1 am not, of 
course, going to give our plans away prematurely, nor am I going 
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tt, .adulge in threats, but I can assure the Legislative A 

pursue this course they are taking on a good deal) 

"thanthey probably bargain for. In addition to what we can do 
out here, the public at home are at last rousing themselves to some 
interest in India and they are beginning to see that law and order 
here is not as certain as it should be, and the lives and liberties of 
their kith and kin are not as safe as they ought to be. Now will 
be the time to rouse British public opinion against any attack on 
our legal rights, and I feel convinced that our case is good enough 
to raise a storm, that it will sweep any proposed legislation bofore 
it, even if the Reforms have to go too. 


“ But this thing l say unhesitatingly, that no matter what may happen 
at Dslhi, the Europeans of India will not stand any encroachment on 
the legal rights that we have found necessary in years past, and which we are 
convinced will be still more necessary in the future. This is not a question of 
reform or reaction. It is not a question of justice or injustice. It is a far 
greater question than that. It is a question of rights and liberty. It is a 
question of life and death. Let but this safeguard be taken from us, and 
not one of us will be safe from a charge of any foul crime up to murder with 
the certainty of a conviction. 

We will await the report of the Committee in the hope that 
they will recommend some acceptable compromise, but if that hope 
is not realised then action must be taken at once. 1 shall not be 
here to offer you my services as a leader which L would otherwise 
gladly do, but I would like to make this suggestion which, if the 
occasion arises, your new Committee may consider for what it is 
worth. In my opinion, the matter should be dealt with, not by the 
Chamber, but by the European Association ; and they should 
appoint a special committee to deal with this matter only, and to 
this special committee the Chamber should give the services to take 
this matter seriously. 


I he activities of many classes of Indians, some acting consti¬ 
tutionally and many acting unconstitutionally, seem to me to be 
aiming at one thing, and one thing only, which is to make matters 
so impossible for us Britishers in India that we will get out-. But 
let 1 hem be well assurod that we will not get out. The spirit of 
the old merchant adventurers, the ancestors of many of us here 
to day,, is by no means dead. Are we going to b 9 juggled out of our 
birth-right by a parcel of lawyer politicians 1 Are we going to 
relinquish the heritage which our fathers won with the blood of 
some of the best men that ever came out of Britain 1 Are we going 
to sit quietly and submissively by to accept from any Legislative 
Assembly or from any organisation of Mr, Gandhi, what is vulgarly 
known as the order of the boot ? I think not. Or, if we do, 1 shall 
be entirely mistaken in my couutrymeu. 
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\ as not however, dwell too long on the dark side of 

TLTro is, thank God, a brighter side. Indians are not all like 

there is a large number, probably a large majority who have 
the sense to recognise that India for Indians alone is quite an im¬ 
possible ideal. They are, as a rule, somewhat timid in coming for¬ 
ward and proclaiming their opinion, but the spread of civil disobe¬ 
dience and the threatening of anarchy are driving them to take 
action, and new leaders who are sound men of common sense are 
appearing and are willing to join hands with us. One of the out¬ 
come of this ifl the formation of a new League, tho chiof purpose of 
which is to fight non-co operation, anarchy and revolution. We are 
well advanced in this scheme, and we will, for the time being, place 
our political opinions on one side, and work whole-heartedly together 
to fight this imminent danger preached by the FKhilafatist and Mr. 
Gandhi. The work which will be mostly propaganda work will be 
done entirely by Indians but funds will be required, and we shall all 
have to subscribe freely. This is not a charity, gentlemen, it is an 
insurance premium. If prudent men insure their premises and their 
Property against damage or destruction by riots and civil commotion, 
it is surely prudent also to pay another small premium in an ende¬ 
avour to prevent such riots from breaking out. I will ask you to 
bear this in mind when Sir Alexander Murray and Mr. Langford 
James come round to ask you for your subscription to this League. 

f ‘ Besides this immediate work, I look to this League to serve 
an oven more useful purpose in the future. We have set out to 
work together against the disturbers of law and order, but I feel sure 
that when that purposo is effected, wo shall find that we have got 
used to working together, and we shall succeed then in finding some 
common ground on which these racial questions can be settled. 


** My last word, therefore, to you, gentlemen, is to form a solid 
defence. Hit back and bit back bard when attacked. Join 
hands with those Indians of moderate principles who are willing and 
wishful to work with you, and be sympathetic with their legitimate 
aspirations as regards the Government of their own country. If an 
alliance on these lines can be brought about, I feel confident that 
we shall then go forward side by side, the best of us Britishers and 
the best of Indians, working whole-heartedly for the good of this 1 ind 
in which we live. And when this fungus growth has been brushed 
away,—this poisonous fungus growth, hatred, anarchy and revolution 
which now dims her lustre,—India will shine out again in all her 
brightness, and prove that she ever was the fairest jewel in Britain s 
Imperial Crown, 
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chronicle of Events 

India in Parliament & Abroad 1921 
January 1921 

In England the Press was very active on Indian affairs, especially 
on the change of Viceroyalty and on the Nagpur Congress 
proceedings. 

Violent agitation in England led by the Morning Post and the 
Daily 'lekgraph to enforce repression in India in reply to the 
INagpur Congress Resolutions. The Post led an agitation against the 
suggestion of Lord Reading as Viceroy recalling his connection with 
the notorious Marconi deal, and said that the I.C.S would revolt 
at such a standard of honesty, Tory papers followed suit. 

Sir Micheel O’Dwyer started a campaign in the British Press 
oi immediate repression in India and a personal vendetta against 
Messrs Gandhi Lajpat Rai, All Brothers and Chintamani. The 
_ . ancJ the lekgraph opened their columns to Anglo-Indian 

p ns loners of India who demanded all round repression in India 
Jth. Appointment of Lord Reading as Viceroy of India announced. 

Dead at^Rnlhi" 00 tu®. ul ? veilinR a war memorial to the Indian 

rTt l -. gbt0fl aald thal tb «y b *d given their lives in a Quarrel 
of which it w»r enough for th**m tr> Vn, thnf f-n ^ , 

fooaof their SaM, th.ii K,„, eESIoH th0 0,,emy were tha 

February 1921 

15th. Parliament opened bv thn Kinc in T n 

Mr. Davidson M. P in movi'nv S ®- 1,1 tha Commons 

Speech said that the House shaved ‘ 'TV" r * v P 1° the Ki,,g ’ 3 
new Reforms inauguratedby S Doi. o| M q , “ I> ^ P 8 ‘feV *> 

r T"rv° b “ h - si: »“ ^ ™... Srfir " b,m ‘ 

denonn hTu aper8 . u J under the lead of the Morning Post 

denounced the appointment of Lala Harkishen Lai as a Minister. 

byLi/pndM P ‘ ° f C T*' Mr -. Mo,lta * u was exasperatingly heckled 
, y . ® rft l M ’ R 0 .?? the Question of appointment of Lab* Harkishen 
Mini tlt°' “• 1 '«on«Iy described as a rebel and a convict, as a 

SpC.r, h ; M p z b 0o "- Th ” Sp “ k “' w •» <• 

1 
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u Queltions were also asked on the reduction of the__ 

J^nV in the Indian Army and expression was given to thUUU 
x^tpafc.ljritish strength was being dangerously reduced in India which 
was in the throes of a revolution. 

24th. In the H. of Commons the anti-Indian die-hards led by 
"V iscount Curzou initiated a heated discussion over the Speaker’s 
ruling of the last day re Lala Iiarkishen Lai’s Case. 

March 1921 

st. In the H. of Commons a point of order was raised on the ques¬ 
tion whether members of Parliament could not criticise the action of 
Indian Officers, such as Lala Harkishen Lai, in the House. The 
opeaker gave his ruling that members should not interfere in 
the case of the administration of Transferred Subjects in India. 

In the H. of Commons questions were asked regarding the 
i ay and pension of the I. C. S. and regarding their protection from 
3 alleged hostile action of the new Indian Ministers and their 
Councils. 

r ; ^,^ 0re a m0 eting of Parliamentarians under the Duke of North- 
I /, er a bogus report was presented which included a reference 
' 1 ’ ^wyer gang to an Indian Society which was alleged to be 

promoting murder and rebellion in India I 

the Arrnv° ' of . Ij0rds Lord Sydenham gave an alarmist view of 

spell .1-., ZTT*" lndia which if carriod oufc - he 8aid , would 

co the Lmpire S , 

Institute^with enterlaine d co Dinner by the Royal Colonial 

now appointment 1- t M °! ltagu a ? president, said in reference to his 

sat in tho mi*hty JJTvV , lt T W “- “ 8reat ld T 6a t0 ask him who 
that be reDresB.LV t • tleh Justice to go to India for the reason 
0 represented Justice in Great Britain.’ 

by 88 Vo'e 9 to"^'^® rsl| y Un, 'on _ after a full dress debate passed 
diate er-mt nf u. = J hat this H° u ?° would welcome the imme- 
M '* >e ata tu8 of self-governing Dominion to India.* 

Montagu^o^jpmriino am ^. 6r ° f Commeroe sent representation to Mr. 
rnning cotton import duties in India. 

of the g" vt*° 0 f^Bu»*L° r n’ll Lo v rd , Lyttor ‘ “ oved the Socond Reading 
motion that the B ” ! whlch wa9 postponed on Lord AmptWlI® 
question ofP»Srr at r L ° rd Sydenham raised the 
Transferror! q v • ent T 8 p . ower to ™vi«w the administration of 

Lvtton thfl TT U ln ^ n( '* a ar ‘d elicited an assurance from Lord 
Litton, the Under Secretary, that they could. 
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ttSf *' j Morning Post announced the formation of the India 

CTquq mi11ee composed of O’Dwyer, Dyer, Joynson-Hicks, xahw 
9 V 5 Ampthill and other Die-hards, ostensibly to circulate in- 

fonfiationa about India but really to do anti-Indian propaganda work. 

1 ith. Mr. Montagu received at the India Office the Indian Moslem 
Delegation to the Near East Conference. 

12th. Lord Reading entertained at a farewell luncheon at Savoy 
Hotel by Indians in London. The Aga Khan presided. Lord 
Reading declared that he was going to India determined to do his 
utmost and believing that Indians would try at the outset to give 
faith to him until they found that be was undeserving of it. 

Mr. Llyod George received at Downing Street the Indian 
Moslem Delegation who urged modification of the Treaty of Sevres. 
17th. India Emergency Committee held a large inauguration meeting 
under Lord Ampthill in Cannon Street Hotel to denounce Mr. 
Montagu and his Reforms in India. 

^-3rd. Influential deputation of Lancashire M.P.’s and Cotton 
Magnates waited upon Mr. Montagu to protest against Indian 
cotton duties and tried to influence him against fiscal autonomy 
bei »g granted to India. Mr. Montagu declined to interfere. 

April 1921 

8 th. Mr. Montagu replying to a deputation of pensioned officers 
01 the uncovenanted service asking for an increase of pension said 
that he had gone a long way already but promised to reconsider. 

^2th. In the Commons the question of Kenya Indiana was raised 
111 interpellation when Col. Wedgwood declared that the Colonial 
Office was antagonistic to tho Indian claim of equality in Konya. 
Lord Winterton declared that the whole black population of Kenya 
w as against giving further rights to Indians. 

20th. Lord Lytton in the H. of Lords announced that the Burma 
Reform question had been left to the Joint Committee for report. 
22nd. Sir Edward Grigg gave a lecture at the Royal Society of 
Arts on the “Common Services of British and Indian people to the 
world” and said that the time was not yet ripe when Indian unity 
and security could be maintained without the moral fibre of the 
British. Lord Chelmsford said that his experience of tho Reformed 
Legislatures had been wonderful and he was confident that this 
K^eat adventuro was going to be a wonderful success. 

-9th. Mr. Montagu wrote to Mr. Chotani of the Kbilafat Deputa* 
Jon expressing appreciation of its services and made a long 
' at ement of British policy towards the Turks. 
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May 1921 

3r3. Nairobi Round Table Conference between members of to 
JncEarl community and the European Convention was opened under 
Governor Sir Edward Northey to arrive at a settlement on the claim 
ot equality put forward by the Indian settlers. 

h- Lord Sydenham in the H. of Lords called attention to the 
dire peril to British Rule in India owing to reductions in the 
Indian Army. A long debate followed in which Lords Chelmsford 
and Lytton spoke against the motion which was withdrawn. 

Nairobi Round Table Conference ended in a fiasco. 

IJth. At the annual dinner of the Newspaper Society of England, 

- ield Marshall Wilson declared that India was a ‘specifically British 
possession which must be retained as such by force of arms. 

■3th. Mr. Montagu appointed a committee under Lord Lytton to 
report on the Indian Students question in the United Kingdom. 

2'ith. Ip reply to Colonel Wedgwood in the H. of Commons Mr. 
ontagu gave the amounts of large pensions that Sir Michael 
Genera ^ L)yer mid Mr. Smith still draw from India. 

Mr. Sri nivasa Sastry delivered an address on the “present 
po itic.il situation in India” at the Indian Students’ Hostel and was 
lUsl a ed by interruptions and cries from the Indian students as he 
ppo.^e against non-co-operation and supported Govt, action. 

S ' H. of Commons Viscount Onrzon put in an interpella- 

Gandh b using the insulting epithet “an individual 
ca 6 andbi J in this connection. 

Debate in the H. of Lords raised by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
i 0 - n 6 tne N. W. Frontier in India and preserving “our 

■ •• prestige in our Eastern Empire” Lords Sydenham, 
“ 8 orn, and Lytton made long speeches. 


June 1921 

ist. Parliamentary Joint Committee recommended the Govt of 
nniia A r fo be extended to Burma at once. 

ik- 1 * 10 M* 1,1 Commons Mr. Montagu was heckled by questions re 
'• in ., i Reading interview. Col. Yate again raised the question of 
reduction in the Indian Army. 

• • Burma Reforms Bill as drafted by the Joint Committee came 

!lfL * Lords for the second reading and passed. 

14tn. Sir Frederick Hall suggested in the H. of Commons depor¬ 
tation of Mr. Androws, whom he described as “the so-called gentle¬ 
man , in connection with his activities re Chandpur Gurkha outrage, 
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dSaJH. -Imperial Conference of Premiers of British Ei 
at London by Mr. Lloyd George who referred to Ind 
tefms and invited her representatives, the Maharao of Cutch and 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, to participate in the discussions on equal terms. 
21st. Mr. Sastri addressed the Imperial Conference on behalf of 
India and put forth the plea of equality of status for Indiana. 

24th. At the Empire Parliamentary Dinner Lord Birkenhead 
announced that he had arranged to send a Parliamentary Delegation 
to greet the new Legislatures of India. 

28th. Burma .Reforms Bill passed by the Lords. 


(ct 
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July 1921 

7 th. Debate in the H. of Lords on Indian unrest raised by Lord 
Sydenham who asked what steps Govt, was taking to protect lives 
and properties of Europeans. Lord Lytton made a long statement. 

At a meeting of the Imperial Conference the status of Indians 
in the Dominions and Colonies was discussed fully. The Maharao 
of Cutch opened the discussion and Mr. Sastri took a leading part. 

12th. Mr. Waddicgton asked in the House of Commons about 
the huge profits which he alleged the Indian Cotton Mills have 
earned ; he wanted to deprecate the new imposition of Indian 
Cotton Duties. 


In the II. of Commons Mr. Montagu was heckled by the Die- 
nard about the Indian Service Men and their dissatisfaction with 
1 10 Montagu Reforms. Mr. Montagu promised to issue a com- 
munique on the subject shortly. 

*▼ ' /Z 1, Montagu in reply to enquiries made a statement in the 

f ‘ ’Ommobs regarding the Madras strikes which followed from 
the Buckingham and Karnatic Mills lock-out. 

o . If«u^t drew attention in the H. of Commons to the huge 
V,- 8 3llstalne '- India by the exchange muddle of 1920. Mr. 
* °J lagu made a statement on the sale of reverse councils. 

tt a question Mr, Montagu gave an account in the 

II. of Commons of the late Aligarh Riot of 1921. 

27th. 1 he Maharao of Kutch and Mr. Sastri were presented with the 

Freedom of London at Guildhall at a brilliant gathering : and enter¬ 
tained to a luncheon at the Mansion House with the Lord Mayor in 
the Chair. Mr. Sastri made very eloquent speeches in, highest style. 


August 1921 

A committee of Leading Manufacturers in England sent 
cl roular to M. P’s, with a view to rally them in opposition to the 
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* (ln|Mrv chftom duties and declared that Mr. Montagu was 
last for the tariff difficulties between England 

Tilak Anniversary Day held in London at Woburn Place with 
Mr. M. H. Kidwai in the Chair, and also to celebrate the inaugura¬ 
tion of N-C 0 in India. 

2nd. Protest against Jt. Parliamentary Com. recommendations oil 
Kenya Indians issued over the nameB of Lord Sydenham, Sir o. 
Townshend, and Sir Joynson-Hicks saying : we cannot imagine 
that any British Govt, would give them equal franchise with the 
White men and in fact by so doing convert the Indian Colony into a 
British Dependency .** 

5th. Imperial Conference Resolution on the status of Indians in 
the Dominions and other parts of the Empire was issued officially 
and published in the Press. 

Genl. Smuts opined to a Press correspondent that Indians 
should emigrate to Mesopotamia rather than to South Africa. 

A European mass meeting at Nairobi passed strong resolutions 
against giving any civic rights to Indians in Kenya. 

Sth. Col. Hurst in the H. of Commons enquired why the reverse 
councils were sold privately during the last exchange muddle. Mr. 
Montagu explained the position. 

Colonial Secretary received a private informal deputation 
Gi East Africa Ii dians consisting of Messrs. Jeevanjee and Varma of 
_j,eu 3 a and Messrs. P. Thakurdas and Ramchandra Rao of India. Mr. 
Churchill declined to hear Mr. Jeevanjee in detail. Immediately 
- this Mr. Churchill interviewed the European deputation, 
h. Imperial Ind. Citizenship Assoc, wired to the Sec. of State 
and Govt, of India the frantic anti-Indian campaign started by the 
t\enya Europeans to force the hands of the Govt, to assign an 
inferior status to Indians. 

\ At a Savoy Hotel Luncheon Mr. Chntani said that be and 
bis colleagues of the Khilafat Deputation were returning to India 
completely disappointed. They found that the Germans were not 
the only Europeans who treated treaties as scraps of paper. 

18th. Mr. Montagu in reply to a question in the H. of Commons 
made a long statement on the military operations in the N. W. 
Frontier against the Waziris. 

19th. Lancashire Deputation waited upon Lancashire M. P’s. over 
the Indian Cotton Duties. Mr. Montagu who was present regretted 
that his arguments addressed to them months ago had not made an 
impression. 
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/Lytton Students Enquiry committee boycotted 
adty of London Indian students. 
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September 1921 


5th. Loague of Nation’s Assembly met at Genova and was attend¬ 
ed by the Maharao of Cutch and the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri 
as Indian Delegates. 

20th. Foreign Office, United Kingdom, addressed protest to the 
Soviet Govt, alleging revolutionary intrigues against British interest 
in Asia, particularly helping Indian revolutionaries, in contraven¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Soviet Commercial Treaty. 


October 1921 


4th. Mr. Montagu wrote to Lord Lytton intimating the Indian 
Assembly’s refusal to vote the grant on the students enquiry 
Committee. 

6th. Lord Lytton as President of the students enquiry committee 
replied to Mr. Montagu giving an account of the work already done 
by his committee. 

8th. Litvinoft of the Soviet Foreign Office iu reply to British note 
of 20th. September denied all the charges categorically and com¬ 
plained of unfriendly attitude of the British. 

10th. Sir Edward Northey, Kenya Governor, in opening the 

Gn y a Council appealed to parties for truce on the Indian question. 
17th. Governor of Kenya announced interim arrangement 
to nominate one Indian to the Executive Council and four to the 
Legislative Council. 

25th. In reply to several questions in the H. of Commons Mr 
Montagu made a statement of the trouble arising from the Moplah 
Rebellion, promising to give fuller details later. 

Lord Sydenham raised a debate in the H. of Lords on the poli¬ 
tical situation in India. Lord Curzon made a long reply deprecating 
the attitude of Sydenham in raising the question just on tho eve 
of the Prince of Wales’ departure for India. A long debate onsued 
in which Lords Ampthill, Middleton, Chelmsford, Lytton and 
others took part. 

The International Labour Conference of the League of Nations 
opened at Geneva under Lord Burnham as president. 

^6th. I n the International Labour Conference Mr, Joshi, the 
At *dian Labour delegate, spoke in support of a proposition to limit 


' 
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Ithj^^irk of agricultural labourers and to protect them like i 
^rS^bp^rers. 


November 1921 

1st. In the H. of Commons Sir Charles Yate enquired the reasons 
for the repeal of the Indian Press Act and Repressive Acts. 
Mr. Montagu made a long statement on the subject. A day was 
demanded by the Die-hards for the discussion of Indian Unrest ; 
this was refused by the Leader of the House. 

3rd At the International Labour Conf. Mr. Jo3hi urged the 
necessity for tackling the question of primary education and literacy 
of wage-earners in all countries. 

th. In the H. of Commons Sir C. Yate put a question regarding 
Irade Unions in India which he described merely as “Strike Com- 
m ittees” and therefore unlawful. In reply to further questions 
Mr. Montagu promised to supply further informations on the Moplah 
outbreak. 

9th. Sir C. Yate asked in the H. of Commons whether Govt, 
servants iu India were wearing Gandhi-caps and thus openly 
flouting Govt. Mr. Montagu in reply said that some of the Povin- 
ciai Governments have taken steps in the matter. 

In regard to a demand of the Die-hards for a day to dis¬ 
cuss ttie affairs of India the Leader of the House refused to comply. 

1b 1 n , j 9 * nern ationftl Labour Conference Mr. Joshi, the Indian 
a our < e.egate, speaking on the Secretary General's report asked 
an exp anation as to how different nationalities are represented 

J 1 - of its office and why agency offices are not opened in 

Asiatic countries. 

December 1921 

iifcnmn M ^dian leaders summoned to trial for refusing to pay 
.I. * ‘ following the passive resistance movement. Defence was 

0 ax Was illegal being imposed without the peoples’ consent. 

n the Commons Col. Wedgwood enquired re the treatment 
20th an i6aC ^ ora 8entj fco Mr. Montagu gave an evasive reply, 

j * } n reply to Mr. Ben Spoor in the Commons Mr. Montagu 
l bat thero was nothing in India which should bo described 
as tapression* It was merely keeping law and order. 

- Genl. ^muts addressing the Natal S. A. Congress counselled 
ll( lane . o avoid trying for settlement of the Indian question which 
mig i do them no good and might do the Empire harm, and advised 
them to be repatriated to India. 
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1922 


January 1922 



12th. Sir M. O’Dwyer once more hit out his jeremiads about 
India at the Overseas Club meeting where he pompously spoke oil 
Our Imperial Responsibilities in India” which was to save the Indian 
masses from the so-called intelligentsia ! 

27th. Speaking at the East African Dinner in London Mr. 
Churchill made a notorious reactionary pronouncement, denying 
that democratic institutions can grow in Eastern countries and 
emphasising that Konya wa3 characteristically a White colony. 


February 1922 

2nd. Lord Birkenhead, Lord Chancellor, in the course of a speech 
said about formidable movements’ in India: it is not inconceiv¬ 
able that we may have once again to prove that the British Empire 
retains the hard fibre which brought it that Empire. 

7th. Parliament opened by the King. In the dobate on the 
address Genl. Page Croft said that Govt, must make it clear that 
they intended to rule India. Lord Curzon referred to India as ‘that 
great Dependency’ and threatened whole-sale repression to check 
the Indian unrest. 

9th. Mr. Montagu speaking at the 1920 liberal club threatened 
further repression iri India but contested Mr. Churchill’s dictum 
that democracy was impossible in India and his anti-Indian foreign 
policy as regards the status of Indians Abroad. 

I 0th. Sir Joynsoti-Hicks’ motion of censure on Mr. Montagu drew 
ott 1 a vety lively dobate in the Commons during which the die- 
nard party indulged in an inferno of abuse of Montagu and India. 
21st. Sir M. O’Dwyer addressing a meeting under Sydenham gave 
a horn tying account of unrest in India ; ho attributed all trouble to 
the weakness of the Govt, oi India and explained how the rebellion 
in the Punjab under hie regime had been put out by Genl. Dyer in 
4 days 1 Gandhi, Montagu and the Govt, of India were equally 
responsible ; the former was a dangerous hypocrite whose continued 
immunity was a menace to public peace. 


March 1922 

4*h. Mr. Montagu in a speech at Lisbon said that the policy of 
Banting self Govt, to India would bo carriod through inspite of 
difficulties. 

1(a) 
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C ‘* ;• Montagu wag suddenly forced to resign. In the CiWiis 

r ,n^,yg was received with prolonged cheers and unseemly hiTa|iWy j 
t ie c 10 bar-ds and Unionists. Mr. Chamberlain explained that 
ignation was due to a breach of cabinet discipline in Mr. 
Montagus publishing a Govt, of India telegram on the Turkish 
question without cabinet authority. 

1 Ith Speaking to his constituents at Cambridge Mr. Montagu 

M, tQ tact * cs °f the Premier and explained that in order to 

I ] nv ^ u PPort of the conservatives to his tottering ministry, Mr. 
nlmrpp J a°^ 0 presented the Die-hards with bis head on a 

thi'unr!^ fi " controversy raged in England on this subject on 

this and the following days. 

of ' 1Q ^° mmon0 Mr- Montagu’s resignation was the subject 

oUnother heated controversy. 

,hB '** 

y'ZZ:Z M0,,tag,, S-e his reply to Lord 

said to R,r C. Yate in the Commons Earl Winterton 

Aot would ha |Ues !' on , nf fallowing the repeal of Indian Press 
Indian assembly™" 81 QrGf * w ^ 0n t ^ ie measure was passed by the 

certain grants u!li ^ * nf ^ lan Assembly for refusing 

such conduct Waq n« *1. the Reforms may be withdrawn if 

0-7.1 w Persisted jn. 

Z/th. In the Conn 

Consolidated Fund pm® the ™. a long ^ ifiCllR8 ion on the 

strongly .ticked 


persisted in. 

Commons there » , on 

h 1 • NV hen Col. Wedgwood, and 
Win ter ton mado'his re ^ epress * V0 P oll *cy of Govt. 

29th ~ ep y ‘ 


Mr. Ben Spoor 
in India. Earl 


29th. Deputation 

ton and made 8tro n n £ ,°Li i,lnCaehirS M P ’ 8 waited u P° n Earl Winter- 
In Mm p n g ®I )r08en tation against Indian Cotton duties. 

illions IndisnT ' " 8 T " ar ' ^ Y,nterton moved for 


power to raise £50 


6th tv Apr!1 1922 

ioih. l °“ Bi ”^ ,b ' “>»»™ p*™* 

. !»». c„„„r s B i r y" ,n *. h ' wd :- 

derntion of the case 0 f the nn„^ a to a reconsi- 

0 the punished Punjab Officials of 1919. Mr. 


\- \ 


V-i-lSKN, 

V\ * 

CttRONlCLE OF EVENl'S 

_ irliain replied sympathetically but refused to reopen* 

qu®ion/ 

l3lh. Indian Loans Act received Royal Assent. 


@r 

e, L *4 1 


May 1922 

16th. Joint Parliamentary Committee met in the Lords to hear 
and examine Viscount Peel on various Indian matters. 

23rd. In the Commons replying to Colonel Yate Lord Wintertou 
refused to consider more fully the I. C. S. Pension Rules. 

24lh. In the House of Lords, Lord Sydenham again raised the 
question of the punished Punjab Officials of 1919 and asked a 
reprieve. There was a long debate in which Lord Chelmsford made 
his first Parliamentary speech after retirement from India. 

June 1922 

12th, Burma Reform Rules passed in the House of Commons after 
a long debate lasting for five hours during which numerous amend¬ 
ments wore proposed but all defeated. 

13th. India Office Estimates introduced in the House Commons : 
long debate on the Indian administration followed. 

July 1922 

4th. In the Commons during the Colonial office estimates debate 
the Colouical Secretary spoke ou Kenya which he said was exclu¬ 
sively being retained for White settlers. 

5th. Now Civil Service Pension Kulos issued by the Sec. oi State. 

19th. Second Report of the Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Indian affaire issued. 

26th. Indian PrinceB in England gave a friendly dinner to Mr. 
Montagu. Bikaner paid a tribute to Mr Montagu’s services to 
and genuine affection for India. 


August 1922 

2nd. I.C.S. Debate in the House of Commons. Mr. LIyod George 
made his notorious ‘steel-frame’ speech denouncing political move¬ 
ments in India and forecasting more repression. 

4th. Sir Hamilton Grant addressing the Oxford Liberal League 
condemned the repressive policy in India. 

C. P. & Berar Ci\il Service Association memorialized the 
Sec. 4 of State against the O’Dounell Circular. 


f i / 
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j frft66 campaign in England, led by the Morning 
the famous O’.Donnell circular. 


~<SL 


22ud. Annual Conference of United Kingdom Textile-workers at 
Blackpool passed resolution against Indian Textile Duties. 


September 1922 

8to. Speaking before the British Association at Hull Lord Meston 
snid that Imperial Citizenship should bo extended to India at once. 

1 A meeting of the Executive Council of Kenya presided over 
r y l jT Robert Coryndon discussed the final term of settlement of 
lndiau question. Common franchise on education test was adopted 
and a small district in the Highlands was reserved for the Indians. 

* A ; m ^ Jamsaheb of Nawanagar speaking before the League 
Nations Assembly said that the great bulk of Indian population 
■ h not consider opium a harmful drug and spoke against the suppres¬ 
sion of opium cultivation in India. 

the League of Nations’ Assembly Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
CSovt * ^ mu ts for the policy adopted by the South African 

, 7 .° v ‘ \ l ] . ministering the mandated territory of the German South 
W est Africa. 


Nawaliktrlr 0 protecting Minorities, the Maharaja of 

ed to . c p|lP ea - V® kefore 'he League of Nations 7 Assembly appeal- 

Indian mlnorit^ln South^frica 8 ^ regular ' E ° the po,ition of the 

fnnnrlinningTo'V 68 °‘ Leaguo of Nations P as0ed resolution on 

share being 1,44 o!oOO Gold Franc™ 0 " 6 V “ ri ° US member0 — Iudia ’ s 

October 1922 

grievonce^flir'T g n° Sfc i* n a article emphasised the pension 

gone thev ] on w, "•M’’ alld 6ftid tllat now tfaat Mr * Montagu was 
-j. a Wltu 8 °me hope to the India office on this matter 

Lord r vrrnn° rt ' * nc ^ an Students Committee presided over by 
y 0n w as published. 

A rmy , r ' ' '^ e B chemo for the reconstitution of the Indian 

Commit-too V€ ° °^ cera on the line3 recommended by the Esher 
committee was announced. 

Bonar/f r k P eor £ e and his cabinet resigned. Mr. 

oonar Law became the new Premier, 


Co 
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India in Parliament 1921 


Early in the year an agitation was carried on in England by the 
Tory Die-hards of the Sydenham party to discredit the operation of 
the Montagu reforms in India. The proceedings of the National 
Congress at Nagpur in 1920, especially its change of creed, were 
watched with anxiety, and an alarm was raised that India was fast 
turning bolshevist. The visit of the Duke of Connaught and 
the progress of the boycott movemement that dogged his steps 
urrested universal attention in England. Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
the martial law officers of the Punjab, since disgraced and retired, 
filled the Tory papers with malicious writings about India and 
indulged in a personal vendetta against Mr. Montagu and his Indian 
supporters. All trouble in India was fathered upon Mr. Montagu. 
Further, the conciliatory mood towards India which till then pervad¬ 
ed the British cabinet irritated these watch-dogs of bureaucratic 
power beyond measure and when the name of Lord Reading was 
suggested for the viceroyalty, they almost lost their senses. The 
Jewish bogey was raised, and it was seriously suggested that British 
interests in the East was being bartered away to a Jewish clique. Mr. 
Montagu was a Jew, Sir William Meyer was a Jew. the 



The Opening of Parliament. 


Parliament opened on the 15th Feb. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Davison moving an address to the Throne said amongst other 
things : ‘‘Thanks of the country are due to the Duke of Conmught 
who on His Majesty’s behalf has inaugurated the New Council i u 
India. In undertaking this important task he has once again shown 
unselfish devotion to duty of which the beloved Royal Family 
daily fc as given evidence. (Cheers.) The House of Commons would 
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s®e Majesty’s hope that these changes will bring progrt 

Tjcal'peace in their train. 1 ” __. 

, . Luke Filde9 > seconding, declared that the whole House and 

' , p iro would be delighted if success attended the efforts of the 
“ 6TV Councils. He thought it would be well to remember the great 
services given to India and the Empire in the by-gone days by the 
joay of men remarkable for their earnestness and efficiency, namely, 

1 ri a ^ er vice. They had fought pestilence and famine and 

tad done great administrative work with one unselfish idea of doing 
their best for the great Indian Empire. 

t. Asquith referring to India said he could only say without any 
is 1 notion of party that Great Britain had looked with the greatest 
good will and most sanguine expectations to the great new adventure 
t o. For himself, and he was sure he was re echoing everybody’s 
opinion, he thought it of the very greatest’advantage to the Empire 
r uat the early critical stages of that adventure should be presided 

°f a man °f the sagacity, experience and popular sympathies 
of Lord Reading. 

^r. Lloyd George in reply to a suggestion for establishing a com- 
t0 .T° rdinat6 the Army ,Navy and the Air-forces of the 
Over n’rpir 1 ^ hen We were in troubIe tbe Empire helped us. 

from .f 1 lon ®en came from India voluntarily and vast numbers 

of the Emn? arta but thafc was a spasmodic effort. The solidarity 
Qinofl the r &8 a i , guarantee agaiust further shedding of blood 
the war kni ", l! ^ d oever have been drawn had the planners of 
Thf«w ri what SriHsh Empire would do. 

menu. w° bu /. the sweelest son,k 

on India as ghen below H ° U8 ° 8 taSte °‘ the d,e hard attitude 

HOUSE OF COMMONS — S3 FEBHUaEY 1921 
S r W n Harkishan Lai’s Case. 

that Mr. HarkT s |ban U i!| ked u tb0 SeC ° f State whether Ile is aware 
•nrnrv ^-n JjU ’ wbo waa c °nvicted on a charge of cons- 

# ge War and of abetting tbe waging of war against the 

’ t *! Ilkenced ^ transportation for life and forfeiture of 
I,,/,,' w f 3 8U bsequontly pardoned as an act of clemency, 
two India * \ ® e ’. ected h y tbe Governor of the Punjab as one of his 
of rml 1' IJ - ^ Iljls ^ crs wb ° will be charged with the administration 
. ic vorke, education, excise, commerce and industry, local 
J ' etc * » whether in the discharge of this office he will 

190,10 0ver large numbers of British and Indian officials, and 
wi r exercise great patronage with wide financial powers ; whether 
lue Sec. of State is aware of the bitter feeling which this appoint' 
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m It bai caused among His Majesty’s loyal subjects, both 

*, whether ho has personally approved of the antoollilr J 
ment of a recently convicted rebel to such a prominent position of 
rrustfunder the Crown : and what steps he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 

Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether Harkishan Lai, who was committed as a rebel in the 
rebellion of 1919, has boen appointed as a minister in the Punjab ; 
whether since hia release he has continued to take part in rebel 
agitation ; whether in his new appointment he will have a very 
large number of loyal subjects of the Crown, both British and 
Indian, under his jurisdiction ; and whether, as such an appoint¬ 
ment is an insult to all loyalists throughout the Empire, it can be 
reconsidered ? 

Mr. Montagu :—Under the Government of India Act Ministers 
aro appointed by the Governors of Governors’ provinces, hold office 
at the pleasure of the Governor, and aro responsible to the Legis¬ 
lative Councils who vote their salaries. The Joint Select Committee 
advised that the Ministers selected by the Governors should be 
elected members of the Legislative Council enjoying its confidence 
and capable of leading it. In these circumstances I would submit 
to the House that the proper place to consider the title of Ministers 
to the confidence of the Legislature is the Provincial Councils. 

Sir W. Davison: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware, and is 
it not a fact, that the action of the Governor is subject to the 
superintendence, direction, and control of the Sec. of State I 

Mr, Montagu : No, that is not quite true. It is subject to the 
superintendence, direction, and control of the Secretary of State, ex- 
ce P lu am A from memory—as provided in this Act, and 

k* 1 l 8 * l^ 6 question of the appointment of Ministers is laid 
by statute on the Governor. 

Sir W. Davison : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that this 

1 °a 6h0 ^ lng ,avour to rebels is driving many loyal subjects into 
the hands of the extremists 1 

Viscount Curzon : Is it a fact that this man is a convicted 
re el, and that he holds jurisdiction over a large number of 
Europeans 1 

Mr. Speaker ; That does not seem to be a matter for this Parlia¬ 
ment. . It is a matter for the Legislative Council. 

Viscount Curzon : Will the right hon. Gentleman exercise his 
influence with the leader of the House to secure the release of the 
hon. Member for East Leyton (Mr. Malone) ? 

Sir W. Davison : Is it not a matter for this Hpuse to know 
> v hQther a man re$poU6ible for the Government of Iudia who has been 
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*535*^ fc ° °^ C0 by Crown i? a convicted rebel 1 j Mil- 
n£uhat*we are entitled to that information. JL 

Mr. Speaker : The House having given practically Home Rule, 
or something in the nature of Home Rule, to these Councils the less 
it interferes with the Councils the better. 

Sir H. Craik : Was the nomination made by the Governor of 
the Punjab without any suggestion from Home or from the Govern* 
mont of India 1 

Mr. Montagu : Of course it was. The Governor is specially 
rharged by Statute to make his own nominations. I never knew of 
the appointment until sometime after it was made. 

Dr. Murray : Was not General Smuts a rebel at one time ? 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : As your ruling, Sir, is important, may 
I ask if the question of law and order and India was handed over to 
the Councils, or were not only certain specified subjects handed over 
to them by this House? Is it not the case that this House retain 
control of every other subject other than those directly handed over ? 

Mr. Montagu : May I point out that this gentleman ’ ho has 
B'ven rise to this discussion is a Minister who has charge of 
t okq very Transferred Subjects, and that if the Legislature does not 
mi.c him a man worthy of his confidenco it has its remedy, and if 

the 1 unjab does not think the Legislature worthy of its confidence 
it has its remedy. 

. ® , * p Joynson-Hicks : I was not discussing this case. I was 
asking ns to the things that were reserved. 

lu pea k 0r : J his is the only case that I am discussing. This 
is no .e time to deal with hypothetical cases. What I said arose 
entirely out of the answer given by the Sec. of State for India. 

V .* : Can the system which the Government have 

ms i u ( in India be described as one of Home Rule ? On the 
con rary, 18 1 not a system which ia described by the new-fangled 
.vor 1 ‘ rc •’ or divided rule, with common responsibility of this 
House and the Legislative Council I 

01 peaber: The words “Home Rule 55 were used, not in a 
,ectme onnse, but in a general sense. Certain subjects have been 
ana errer wholly to these Legislative Councils, and it is with 
regard to those only that I used the expression. 

11 * Davison: As this matter is one of great importance, 

Sla8 whether the Members of this House cannot get informa- 
n om the Seo. of State for India as to certain action which may 
m.ve )oen taken by the Governor or some of his Ministers ? Are we 
not entitled to ask that question ? 

Mr. speaker : It depends on the information which is asked 
for. \\ hen the question appears on the Paper, I will consider it. 


I' 
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i ^ As f ex . day, Feb. 24th. there was a long debate ov' 
opcakcr s ruling. Viscount Curzon led the attack 
vrmiQwinrg is the full text of the debate. 

Viscount Curzon :—I desire to ask you, Sir (the Speaker), a 
question with regard to the ruling given yesterday on a question 
m reference to India, I asked a question with reference to a certain 
naan in India, and whether certain statements made about him were 
correct. You ropliod that it did not seem to be a matter for 
Parliament but one for the Legislative Council. The Hon : ble 
Member for South Kensington (Sir W, Davidson) then asked : 

Is it not a matter for this Houso to know whether a man 
responsible for the Government of India, who has been appointed to 
high office under the Crown, is a convicted rebel ? L submit that 
we are entitled to that information/ 

You said that the Houso having practically given Home Rule, 
or something in the nature of Home Rule, to these councils, the less 
it interfered with tho councils the bettor. When a country has 
^ een given Homo Rule, are wo to understand that no further 
questions may be asked about the details of administration in that 
country ] 

. , Sir W. Joynaon-flicks : May l call your attention to a section 
0‘ tne Act passed tho year before last? Section 4 enacts that the 
governor of a Governor's Province may, by notifications, appoint 

< T , b .°." l6 u m r bflr8 of hi9 executive, and ao on. Tho 

and for A/ lh ! 3 Prov >nco was an officer appointed by the Crown, 
oloarlv rr a r?‘^“ m r °\ officer the Secretary of State is 

this miniAr i" 1 ’ " i ‘ 8ubralt tbat un(3er terms of that section, 
who was », a PP° ,ntod b y the Governor of tho Province 

^ h6ro - ^ are entitled 

bn^.^fS.?“' Ss " 6 “ r ''" . .>. « 

bo airann P 1 . 1 " 8 ^ ^ 0re ' Is it not also laid down that the Ministers 
SO app° nted are responsible to the Local Legislature and removable 

reJLd r ° v,ncml . f U ‘> nclb If ^ be so, would not a deadlock bo 
andn A 1 M, '" stor8 were appointed to an Indian Province 

and had not tho confidence of the Provincial Assembly of time 
province 1 Therefore, is it not impossible for two Legislative 
^hambors to attempt to share suoh responsibility, and will it not 
ave to bo made quite clear whether the Indian Ministers are 
^sponsible to the Provincial Councils or to this House ? It must 
8 one or the other : both cannot possibly exercise the responsibility, 
so r ^ ir ‘ Joynson-Hicks : My hor/ble friend has not quoted 
c * 00 , which goes on to gay ; 
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M>. Aiy Ministers so appointed shall hold office during hVaitle 
issscenidr’s) pleasure.” kJ-Lj 

Sir H. Craik : Might I, as a member of the Joint Committee, 
ponTt out that the nomination of these Ministers is in the hands of 
the Governor, but we were repeatedly assured that the Governor 
would bo responsible to the Secretary of State. That is quite 
independent of the methods that may be used by the Assembly for 
removing such Ministers. Th 9 original appointment of the Ministers 
is in the hands of the Governor, and the Governor is responsible to 
the Secretary of State who is answerable to this House. 

Mr. Speaker: The noble Lord asked me a general question; 
and ^ I said, in reply, the legal phrase, “Dolus lafet in generali- 
bus. 1 will not answer it in general terms. I will only say that it 
must depend in each case upon the events into which it is desired 
to enquire, and upon the questions which are put. We are now 
commencing a new era in India, and it appeared to me yesterday, 
and still appears to me to-day, that it would be extremely un¬ 
desirable if this House were to attempt to undertake the function 
of controlling or criticising the Ministers who are responsible to the 
newly created legislative bodies. After all, the Ministers, however 
c losfin, however selected, are the Ministers of those legislative 
, ! ^ T^hey presumably have their confidence, their salaries aro 

^ them. Talk of dyarchy ! It would indeed be dyarchy if 
, S11 f’ ervi sed those Ministers as well as the legislative councils to 
far bott Tes P° n8 ^ e ! For that reason I think that we had 

ih« \] C ^ egln to abstaining from asking questions and criticising 

rlto otnw BTS W ^° ^ ave been duly selected by the Governor, under 

purpose r * P 0wer8 which this House has given him for that 


respect,' t!,'at C fTe k on«H n ^ P ? int of order * 1 “*• with . 
of the action n f ^ ^ °- TI ni,sed waa nofc in rp g*rd to any criticism 
j tJ ' Mu Master who is now responsible to the Assem- 

ihfl Hrvi a ' , ^ ues tion was raised with regard to the action of 
h id re" t^ IC V ° 18 object to the Secretary of State. The question 

nctioi Vf H° n n 0t to th . e action of the Minister, but solely to the 
thni t h * n 16 ' JT ° vornor in appointing the Minister and we contend 
St . nt . J ^°\ ernor » in so doing, was responsible to the Secretary of 
Mate and. through him. to this House. 

CPr: ^0 question was intended to hit the Minister 
through the body of the Governor. 

* lr ’ -^ ftv ision : My question was : was it a fact that the 
vt rnor had appointed to a Ministry in the Punjab a gentleman 
10 ‘ uGen convicted of rebellion against the Crown ; and, as the 

^yernQr WftB appointed oq the recommendation of the Prime 
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question which might bej|5j 


■ nils 


Wfe 3 }}*! 1 thought that that was a 
fiouse. 

was • wasTt"! t q “ eshon tbafc I asked the Minister 

and that' he held jurisdiction ovtr T'l “ an w “. a convic,ed rebel - 
The statement appeal in the pL, ‘ ar f e , number of Europeans. 
I wanted to know lot „£££ lT“ LT™ 

ment^Vv h d J d J,' 0 * T m t0 bo a maUer for this Parlia- 

ment May I now ask whether I was entitled to have the i.,forma¬ 
tion for which I asked, without any reference to criticising the 
action of any one s fo 

Mr. Speaker : If yon say that a man is a eonvictod rebel. I 
think you criticise him. You do not do him .any good. 

Mr. Devlin : Do l understand that a rebel is entitled to he a 
Minister if he is not convicted 1 

Mr. Speaker: 1 he lion. Member is leading me into deep 
waters. 

Craik^skJd 0 '” 1 ^ ra,SeCl aga ' n ° n MaIch ' 3t whenSirH - 

ordc/ do f lro ’ ' v,t h your permission, Mr. Speaker, to raise a point of 
and Th1,r«l" g T ° °f rtain rulings wbich y° u e ave on Wednesday 
m d ,y ZrtlL ^I wh , i0h , rUlingB have «*"» ™ anxiety in 
upon them which I think th” 0 t0 a " l . nterp , retat,on b(ii,, K placed 

arose on Wednesday 4 5 "T l ° h6ar ' The P ° int 

action of a Governor in L, n ii reierenco to a question as to the 
" That does not seem . u” 8 a certa,n Munster, and you said, Sir, 

You fnrH 4 - ° be iX lnut * cr tois Parliament.” 

‘‘Th° r 6t?iter : 

in the nature of Homlf \'n\ ”1 p ™ ctlcalI y Home Rule or something 
with these Councils the better” th03 ° Council8) tbe leaa 5t interferes 
Cn Thursday in reclv tn 

responsibility of the Governor ° f my ° Wn aS t0 the 

of State, quite irrespective of H ° US ° througb the Secretary 

Council, you stated : ^y quest.on of tbe Minister or the 

body o^the^Gtovernor.” 8 ,ntended to bit ‘ho Minister through the 
I desireito raise now no question in regard to the Minister of 

involved*; ;. 0UI,C, ‘’ t uor - 90 J ar as 1 understood, was either of these 
this H d ^ que , 8tl0n of the responsibility of the Governor to 

to c»n b . r ° Ugh the SecreUry of Stat « for India. I venture to 
calf your attention to the Preamble of the Act of 1919, wherein, 


WST/fy 


s. 

lilt 

J 


^ 
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^Jjy u-fiMic*. to the progressive realisation of responsible Govowpiilnt 
xsIBriush India, it is stated : 

Progressive in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages” and further : 

The time and manner of each advance can be determined 
only by Parliament upon whom the responsibility lies for the wolfaro 
and advancement of the Indian peoples.” 

1 would further call your attention to the fact that the appoint¬ 
ment of the Minister rests solely with the Governor, and that under 
the Act and in accordance with the strong recommendation from the 
Joint Committee, responsibility to this House through the Secretary 
of Stato is strongly affirmed, and any rules restricting such respon¬ 
sibility must be approved by Parliament under Section 33 of the 
Act. I desire, therefore, to ask you whether we are right in assum¬ 
ing that nothing in your rulings of last week should be understood 
a limiting tho power of Parliament to supervise the action of officers 
acting in India under the Secretary of State, or the right of members 
or this House to raise questions as to such action. 

Mr- Speaker : 1 thank the right hon’ble gentleman for having 
•Gen kind enough to postpone from yesterday to to-day the raising 
tie ' °* order. That has given me more time to look into 

« j matter and refresh my memory by reading again the Preamble 
o'- Act of 1919. The more 1 look at it the more 1 am convinced 
* ( Wa8 r ’gbt. The last paragraph says : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
in c?v°fl * n ^itutionB in the Provinces of India it is expedient 

nf fi«n °- 10ee I l0vince sin provincial matters the largest measure 
j h . -Jjuence of the Government of India which is compatible with 
j isciiarge by the latter of its own responsibilities...” 

in oivl r*!^ ef0r °’ H°“ 86 ^ as °f opinion that it was desirable 

TiPtirfonnA . r ° VInc ® 8 of India the largest possible measure of inde¬ 
bat those ■ ' ^ ovcrnrn enfc of India, ‘ a fortiori’, it is desirable 
nf ‘hA i™ broyinccB should be given a large measure of independence 
r^nmT!I Perla f arl ’ atnenfc - That was my reading and that is my 
I have ^ Upon il " Preamble. 1 have also looked at the Act again, 
dflpnrhi rfl 01 ? 6 t0 - tlje COIlclu6ion that » having started upon this new 
( c * i ,1 °.‘ 8y a ntn*g a measure of self-government to the Provinces 

la > It is highly undesirable that this House should interfere 
1 . • ! 1 1 control by those provincial legislatures of their 

air " the Ministers who are selected by the Provincial 
’ 6 j l0IS are selected under the Act of Parliament by the Governors, 
jU 14 Mini-ters are responsible to tho Legislative Councils of 
t JQse Provinces, and even if this House were to pass some censure, 
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\* \ e ^SPr /direct or indirect, upon such a Minister, it,would be ftJnVj 
Thbrcforis it is very undesirable that it should be done or that any 
Mibjlshould be taken which would lead up to it. 

It seems, therefore, to me that, taking the broad view of the situa¬ 
tion, Parliament intended to transfer to these Provinces of India com¬ 
plete control, subject, possibly, to the action of the Indian Legislature, 
of the transferred subjects and those are the only ones lam referring 
to. For that purpose the Governors of Provinces are empowered to 
select Ministers who will be responsible to the Provincial Legislative 
Council. Therefore, to permit criticism of the character or conduct 
of the Governors in the matter of transferred subjects appears to 
mo to nullify the intentions of the Act. I have also come to the 
following conclusion. If it is desired to condemn the action of any 
Governor in a matter not transferred, it is open to a member to 
make a motion of a character similar to that which is made in the 
case of the Governor-General of India or the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. That, 1 think, replies to the last part of the hon. member’s 
point of order as to the power of this House to supervise the action 
of the officers acting under the Secretary of State. 

Sir H. Craik : With all respect to your ruling, may I point out 
™t intended, and I thought I had conveyed my meaning, to 
coniine my point solely to the question, not of the case of Ministers 
transferred subjects but of the action of the officers 
.. llj,c thl °ugh the Secretary of State to this House in their 

Buhieni b VT' r E VG aCta ‘ 1 WaS 1101 r0ferring t0 tlie transferred 

? , n } a,L appointment 

transferred subject II i* * 

ro«T>ot"iblo, “ 1 understand, to thi* House • but. 

that there is no right of interference by this House. 

Hugh Cecil : 0* course 


oi those Ministers is not a 
a matter for which tho Govornori n ro 
I gather from the 


Lord 
Chai" to dot 


how thi« is a question of order. 


.. , wo re cognise that it is for tho 

i > queo loiia o order, but I do not quite understand 

fri ■ . t - . , , ^ m »y or may not be desirable 

to interfere with transferred sublets, but it j, f or the House to 
consider the question ; it is not a matter for the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker: 1 he noble Lord, I think, was not here when 
questions were put last week which raised the point of order, 
A hat is why I was brought in. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: May 1 ask, in view of the judgment 
mch you have now delivered, that the action of the Governor 
m '' bo criticised whether an appointment by a Governor of A or 
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v .“^8 ,UOt an act coming directly under your ruling, seeing toSf nei 
' s responsible to the Secretary of State for his action f 
’ " ot want to ask the views of yourself or of any othor 

member as to the acts of individual Ministers, but may we not, 
under your ruling, ask whether a Governor has appointed A or B 
a3 a Minister f 


Mr. Speaker : 1 thought that I had answered that question. 

As a result of ray construction of the Act it places him in the same 
position as the Governor General. If criticism be desired, a motion 
should bo put down in the ordinary way and discussed in this 
House, 

Sir J. D. Rees : Will not the difficulties of the Indian 
Governors, which are already sufficient, be immensely increased if 
the House is to discuss and criticise their appointments of 
Ministers ? 

Mr. Speaker : I am much obliged to the hon. Baronet for 
his support. 


Mr. Ronald McNeill : Are not the restrictions and rules with 
regaid to the putting of questions in this House definitely laid 
down in tbe Manual of Procedure which is in the bands of all 
itibors, and would it not be more desirable that the Standing 
' on which those rules are based should he altered to meet 
- growing requirements than that the existing rules should be 
: however desirable it may be, by the exercise and discre- 

hon ° tD0 Gba i r ^ It would give much more certain guidance to 
tkns > nRmbera and > in view o{ growing importance of the rela- 
tl is if? T Ween tbr imperial Parliament and subordinate Parliaments, 
Mr T* wbicb , may came up in the future in many respects, 
present p0aber : There no Standing Orders applicable to the 
it should 0186 ’ - but tbere ia no reason > if tlje House thinks fit, why 

man 8uggl? t g 1<ltr0dllCe SUCh a Standing 0rder a8 tbe hon *g 0ntle - 

Parliament Goro : f 9 a correct to use the words “subordinate 
of Auetr'l } or 1 he Legislatures of Canada and the Commonwealth 
ComnionwftVn 8 n . ot . tbat one °* tbe fc hinga most resented in the 
to frame ^ • a ’ is it not much more desirable, if we are going 

House In 2*,'?*"® °!' der dealing with the powers of this 

the wnrH “ u , a “ *' iese various Legislatures of the Empire, that 
. . ( I ordinate should be carefully kept out in each case ? 

self-governing domiLt r f 6r ^ ‘ U H " 0t tb ° fact that Indi ‘ ' 3 a 

Mr. Speaker 

which we started. 


‘ are getting rather far from the point from 


'<* 
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i\] BURMA REFORMS 7.V TEE LORDS 
BURMA REFORMS IN THE LORDS 
HOUSE OF LORDS— 8TH MARCH 1921 



Early in March 1921 the Burma Reforms Bill came before 
Parliament. In the House of Lords, on March 8, 1921, Lord Lytton 
moved the second reading of the Government of Burma Bill which, 
he said, constituted Burma a Governor’s Province within the mjaning 
of the Government of India Act. The text of the Bill is given 
below :— 


A Bill for applying to Burma the provisions of the Government of India 
Act with respect to Governor’s provinces and for purposes connected therewith. 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled anti by the authority of the same as follows : — 

(1) Section 40 of the Government of India Act (which makes provision as 
to the mode of the Government in Governor’s provinces) shall have effect as 
though Burma were included amongst the Provinces specified in Bubsection (1) 
thereof and ail the provisions of that Act which relate to Governors’ Provinces 
shall apply to the Province of Burma accordingly : 

Provided that (A) Sub-Section (2) of Section 72 (A) of that Act which 
relates amongst other things to the proportion of elected members in the 
Govemoi ? ri Legislative Councils shall, in its application to Burma, have effect 
as though CO perceut were substituted for 70 percent, and (B) thi* number of 
members of the Legislative Council of Burma shall be ninety-two and the first 
schedule of the Government of India Act shall have effect accordingly, and (C) 
the maximum annual salary of the Governur of Burma shall be lla, 190,000 and 
the maximum annual salary of the members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Burma shall be Hs. 48,000 and the second schedule to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act shall have effect accordingly, 

(2) Sub-Section (1) of Section 5Z> of the Government of India Act is hereby 
repealed. 

(3) (!) This Act may be cited aa the Government of Burma Act 1921. 

0) Sub-Sectiona (2) and (5) of Section 47 of the Government of India Act 
(■ihieh relate respectively to the date of the commencement and the 
removal of certain difficulties) shall apply to this Act as they apply to that Act 
of thU^y' ^herein act out and expressly made applicable to the subject-matter 


If the Bill were enacted, a committee was to proceed to Burma 
to make enquiries locally and to issue recommendations with 
regard to the division of the functions of Government, and the 
distribution of franchise in a similar manner to tho case of India 
subject to the rules which might be based on tho report of that 
committee. The Bill when enacted would establish the principle 
of Dyarchy, the numbor of elected members would be sixty instead 
of seventy per cent, because there was in Burma a large mixture of 
distinctive races which diiferentiated it to some extent* from India, 
^d in order to secure adequato representation for these without the 
' necessity' for establishing a community of franchise communities, 
'n p y proposed to haye ^ larger number of nominated members than in 
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If, Ja. 1 frt deference to very strong pressure from the Govern 

y Clause had been insorted in the first draft bill making Itfe 
Ijtle of the Viceroy in future the Governor-General of India and 
Burma in order to mark the fact that Burma wag distinct from India, 
but on further consideration this clause was dropped. The 
Government however was very anxious to find if there was any 
possible way of meeting Burn) sentiments in this connection and, 
if the bill were referred to a Joint Committee, the committee would 
be asked to try to find means of making this distinction, 

Lord Lytton pointed out that Burma could have boon consti¬ 
tuted a Governor’s Province without an Act of Parliament merely 
by the authority already vested in the Sec. of State under existing 
legislation, but unfortunately there was difference of opinion between 
the Government of India and Mr. Montagu with regard to the 
Constitution which should be established in Burma, and Mr. Montagu 
had decided to allow Parliament to decide. The Government of 
lndi;\ had been invited to reconsider their proposals but could not 
agrio to the proposal to apply the principle ofDyarchy to Burma or 
to make it a Governor’s Province, In transmitting a resolution of 
♦ ho Legislative Council of Burma the Government of Burma bad 
made significant admission. Lord Lytton said that as a result of the 
J mf Select Committee’s recommendations in 1919 and Mr, 
Montagu’s announcement in 1920 it was no longer possible to 
Ai fl t leiltiat0 ® urma vei 7 materially from the Indian Provinces. 

s o^gh the opinion in Burma itself undoubtedly favoured tho 
po icy embodied in the Bill, the Government of India did not agroe. 

j0r( Lytton emphasised that the bill, which 
represente 1 the opinion of tho advanced section 
ropiesonted the opinion of tbo Moderates, 
have overridden the 
to appiy the Act 
properly decided 
a 1 :l u,e I'Orda to allow 
joint romn ittee on Indian 


v jhgnt • 
of the ( 


♦ no 


two years ago 
in Burma, now 
The Government could 
Government of India and instructed them 
by notification, but instead Mr. Montagu 
to submit the whole case to Parliament. He 
the bill to go before a standing 
affairs and to lot the committee in- 


w holo matter including the alternative proposals 
'uverninent of India. The committee would have all 
. « ocuinents and would be able if they wished to bear 

f . l0cn l ^ e Government of India and from representatives 
wnnld ' !■!’ * 1 J aiter th ey ^ a d fully investigated the matter they 
* >011 0 Parliament and the bill would return to the Lords 

with the recommendations of the committee. 

Lord Sydenham moved the rejection of the hill declaring that 
1 , ° , , e 0 1 18 “ ouao against tho wishes of the Government of India, 
r ie Government of Burma and the opinion of the greatest experts 
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s ^ 011 ^ wa ^ b to see » ^atd h 0 » how diarchy 
gmrfig to'work out in India. 




Cord Ampthill declared that abrogation of the functions of 
Parliament to the committee would be the most dangerous constitu¬ 
tional innovation and moved an adjournment of the debate until the 
correspondence between the Government of Burma, the Government 
of India and Mr. Montagu had been laid on the table. Ho objected 
to diarchy and said that they should see what the Indians thought 
of dyarchy before applying it to Burma. 


Lord Selbourne agreed that the question of Self-Government for 
Burma might usefully be threshed out by a joint committee but he 
pointed out that the bill committed them to the principle that 
Burma should remain part of the Indian System. That was extra¬ 
ordinarily important. When the joint committee considered the 
Government of India bill he had received a definite impression that 
Burma ought not to be part of the Indian System, but ought to 
be made a separato Government because the conditions in Burma 
were wholly dilForent from those in India. He supported Lord 
Ampthill s motion because they ought to know why the question 
had been prejudged. 


Lord Lytton replying said there was nothing in the bill with 
regard to Burma remaining a part of the Indian System. Nothing in 
the hill proposed to alter that. Possibly the select committee would 
recommend the separation of Burma from India, but whether Burma 
separated or not they must still deal with its Constitution. The whole 
question was what was the best machinery or form of Government 
to achieve the ultimate goal of Self-Govornment. The House would 
>e etter able to decide when they had before them not only the 
( espa c.ioa which would be published hut all documents and evi- 

enco at would be submitted to the joint committee. He would 
je quite wi ling that papers should be published to enable them 

° 1 °^!° °iPj 111011 011 18BUes between the Government of India 
and Mr. Montagu but he begged them not to delay in submitting 
the bill to the select committee because further delay was unsafe 
and unwise.' Th©' Government was convinced that the time had 
come when intention must be shown to fulfil the pledge of Self- 
Government for Burma. 


Replying to Lord Sydenham Lord Lytton indicated that if the 
bill were rejected Mr. Montagu would have no alternative but to 
proceed under the Government of India Act with his policy in hie 
own way. Lord Sydenham thereupon withdrew the motion of rejec- 
f i°n, Lord Ampthill’s motion was carried by 36 votes to 31, 

2(a) 



the emergency committee 

The India Emergency Committee 

_ rna ^ters connected with India were also debated in 

FiOrafixOn the same day. Lord Lytton, as the spokesman of the 
India Office, assured the House that Parliament had the right to 
leyiow the administration of the transferred subjects by the Indian 
Minister, but toned down his remarks by saying that Parliament 
mus, exeicise self-restraint in interfering with the administrative 
discretion o. the local Government in India in regard to subjects 
m* were not reserved. The Sydenham gang, however, went in for 
« ro.isit era j e heckling of the Under-Secy, and question after ques- 
on. was put about the lot of British officials serving under Indian 
Ministers and their right to appeal from the Ministers’ decision. 
tv n °] co,ltent W1 * fc h their obstructionist tactics in Parliament the 
k i Y' P art y’ led by the redoubtable O’Dwyer and Lords 
yf on lam and Ampthill, started a propagandist party of their ow r n 
n med it the India Emergency Committee. In a manifesto that 
they issued they said :— 

o£ evniitu 0Er ^ e P ast ac cnrate information of the general position and trend 

(> f warning * K,la . 8 ! 10 ^ heen obtainable in this country. Occasional letters 
Prefer • b tS inc * iv iduals w, th first-hand knowledge have appeared in the 

Th G ° r . ! le mos ^ P art rca f facts are ignored or misrepresented, 
during the i ' , India having gradually lost control of the situation 

Isu at°(l uroudR' ^ cara ^ as llOW cta sed effectively to maintain law and order, 
are publicly" ini l ^' tro P eau9 ar e being boycotted and assaulted ; English girls 
between Indiana t l ' ? n t!:ie streefc8 of ttie leading cities ; serious faction fights 
continual strikes * f CG uncVjectp d and contribute to the growing disorder ; 
industrial am i tranlm* . fo8te ! ud b y Home Rules in railway workshops and among 
and the m--nj a ) Qr yT' wor{ *' rs > tl]e kwtr ranks of Government employees, 
commerce and trade ent prtpulatl ’ on ' treats are openly hurled against European 
disorderly ends has \ " r ^ r,Se ‘ In several places a sinister combination for 
and school students nn f !*S U11(ler the auspices of agitators between college 

colleges have in o 0U8 ., nil , u ™ulent riff-raffs of the Baztirs, and schools and 
The m UUBl -quince been closed. 

1 *!(. M ontaga rcfnrrv 

“•"■vwt ir. their ,, ttill", * re «l-uriic<X by the extremists who are frankly 

» * towards the Untieli Government, styling the latter 

• unity nf the provincial finvernments is rond(*rpd 

1 ‘^ nce of an expensive galaxy of Indian Miniwtem, who, 
IbeinmlvN, .lelirdti ly host'. In, are wholly lukewarm 


IUiIk 

1 If Empire of Min” . .-—» 

ill. Mi.iibJe by tl]( • of the 

‘.vhrro Huy ) r r VVo ,* 

*» t^.rsuppoaof |- 

]-ubli c Horvi " * ar 

[ihMlysix of “1° <- "Oil by litek of eupport and by thn 

i.u l boycotted hy tlie roveInt'.nnnG’ ! l ' UL ' , . lu " u11 • ir «' openly harrow, a 

(Ine to tile Intent. lulini. , f u "2 y anii are deuiud protection : while, accor- 
impliBing any effective chivv".’., |,a l i,!l,,lcnt ,s “Ppnrcntly lie bar red from 

l» order to draw aii, "r» ? 6urrimler to «er enemies inindin. 

and to explain more fully it« *'Ll < 2 ans “ r «•* the present situation in India 

buft “ formed which will :on.l- '» "i , feat “ r ' :B .' an Kmwgency Committee lias 
the grave peril that threat 11 f ' xton31Te campaign to draw attention to 
a I'UWc meeting in fg be h |j U i. !\ G Eru l' ,r e. In this connection 
■ 9 c " 14 »* Cannon-street Hotel, fm.ion, on 



the cannon street Meeting 
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hall 1 . Ail 


!#r}a£* 17th March, at 2-15 p. m. Lord Ampthill will take the chair, lill i 
th© M)»-n v «r» will include Lord Sydenham, Sir William Joynson-Hicks. Sir 
McLeod, Colonel Applin and others. 


Charles McLeod Michael O’Dwyer J. C. Shorrock 

Sydenham Amp thill R. V. K. Applin 

\V. Joynson-Hicks Stanley Machin 

The India Emergency Committee, G4 Victoria-StTeet, Westminister, March 9th. 

Accordingly, on March 17th, 1921 a large meeting was held in 
the Cannon Street Hotel to protest against Mr. Montagu’s policy 
in India. An overflow meeting was held in the adjoining Pillar 
Hall where Col. Applin took the Chair. Lord Ampthil], the presi¬ 
dent, and Lord Sydenham denounced Mr. Montagu and all those 
connected with his policy, in their usual bullying language; the 
policy of the Secretary of State was intelligible only if he were a 
member of a Bolshevist Govt. ! General Dyer had saved India ! Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was the King’s enemy ! Gandhi had declared that he 
preferred Bolshevist to British rule ! The agitators had followed 
the Duke of Connaught as ho toured in India and had proclaimed 
that the King was powerless ! Such wore the burden of the speeches 
of these self-styled well-wishers of the Indian people ! 

The climax however was reached when that hero of the Punjab, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, rose to speak. He gave u lurid description of 
what was happening or what he thought was happening in India, 
the processions and hartals, the agitation set on foot by Gandhi, the 
way in which the Indian Govt. wa 9 Inking the boots of the 
extremists, and it was amazging that a country which had defeated 
the Kaiser should have sunk so low ! And so on. Finally, amidst 
wild scenes of exultation the following resolution was passed. 

“Ihia rnrcti«7 desires to impress on Ilia Majesty's Government the j:ravc 
nature of the situation which has arisen in India, imperilling the lives and 
interests of Iliw .VajeBty’a loyal fubj'*ct.s. both British and Inman, owing to the 
failure of His Majesty’s Government to deal promptly and effectively with ;rdifci- 
ouh agitation, and tiMi’rtB the right of Parliament and the British public to bo 
kept fully Miformcdof the facta and of the measures which are being adopted for 

the reM oration of confidence and tnuniuility in lidia”. 

Tt is only necessary to add that tho formation of this vigilant, 
emergency committee was viewed with alarm b,v must Englishmen 
in India as being onlrulatod further to mako things difficult for 
them in India. Tho European olected members of the Legislative 
Assembly, Delhi, accordingly, sent a message of protest to which 
Lord Ampthill curtly replied : * Mind your own business/ 
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Deputation to Mr. Montctgu 


INDIA OFFICE—23RD MARCH 1921 


By far the most important affair in England about India early 
in li)21 was the great agitation carried on against the fiscal auto¬ 
nomy which India was slowly going to secure for herself. A very 
strong and influential deputation of Capital and Labour of Lanca¬ 
shire interested in the Cotton trade waited on Mr. Montagu 
to press their opposition to the new Indian customs duties on 
cotton goods. They tried to argue, and then to threaten the 
secretary of State, that the new fiscal arrangements in India 
must go as they meant loss to their trade. The tone in 
” ie 8 P 0e ches were made, and their phraseology—especially 
the labour members, showed how very determined 
’ Ver < regain their fiscal dictatorial powers over India. 

6 *i° ri p e ar . raT1 foments to receive the deputation were 
Chamber at the India Office. It was beaded 
^ ^ ^rton, M. P,, who introduced the deputation and consisted 
o more tnan 100 members representing the industrial, commercial 
^ juancial interests of Lancashire, Yorkshire and Cheshire—the 
Sir Wl| d mos ^ influential countries of England, 
things in ' mm ^ artoii > w ^° ^ aa the singular knack of saying hard 
T ancanhii-fT 1 y 'Pleasant way, accused Mr. Montagu of sacrificing 

Ii dian ririu ' • ^ ^ e P en ds so much on Indian custom, to placate 

mill owners ^ avoure ^ the cotton duties in order to benefit 

revenue, he eairi. " [ fc * 

Indian consumer. 


which 
those 
they 
Very 
mado 
by Sir 


It harl not been dictated by considerations of 
was protective, It was inequitable towards the 


and lVianuf° n J ^* aine ^» representative of the Cotton Spinners' 
nf ihfl ' a °iurers Association of Manchester, sketched the history 
, ?° ton duties from 1895 to 1917 in order to make out that 
i. -j" 1F0 - . * )0en wr onged by the raising of the cotton duty with- 

. . . 1 r . a, ® 3,, g oxcise. He gave Mr. Montagu to understand 
11 V 11 J y_, . an undertaking bad been given to Lancashire that 
no »urt..t 2 r increase in cotton duties would bo allowed in India 
m °n P ri0r consultation with Lancashire. The new duty, 
Mr. jarnett declared, will not be paid by Lancashire, but will bo 
passed on to the Indian consumer, who will suffer. India is Lanca¬ 
shire s greatest customer because Lancashire can upply cotton goods 
better than anybody alse. Lancashire did not for any preforcnco. 
But ho immediately afterwards told Mr. Montagu and hie 


Q 


ON INDIAN COTTON DUTIES 
if ha wants more revenue be must raise the 

added, a great 
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duty. The cotton industry in Lancashire was, be 
^atkftnil and Imperial asset. The duties which he had sanctioned 
were dealing a blow to the revival of this trade, which was passing 
through the greatest crisis that he, with his 50 years’ experience, 
could recall. If panic arises in Lancashire it will spread elsewhere, 
because the ramifications of the cotton trade extend very far! 
Lancashire, be said, was not greedy and indifferent. It was generous 
and public-spirited. Though the Civil War in America had hit it 
hard, yet so keen was it upon the abolition of slavery that it did not 
side with the Southern States. Presumbly Mr. Montagu was to infer 
from that passage that he was aiding and abetting Indians bent 
upon destroying this idealistic Lancashire ! 

Mr. Garnett concluded by reminding the Secretary of State 
not to forget that so long as Parliament remain responsible, to any 
degree, for the administration of Indian affairs, Lancashire will not 
submit to India putting on protective duties to harm Lancashire 
trade. 

Mr. Smethurst., representing the Mastor Cotton Spinners 
of Manchester, quoting figures, some of them complied by Sir 
Yilliam Meyer, sought to prove that the Indian cotton indus¬ 
try was a thriving industry, and had been steadily driving 
Lancashire out of the Indian market. Bombay mill-owners, he 
contented, wero rolling in wealth. The dividends had gone up from 
about 5 per cent in 1914 to almost 45 per cent in 1920, Such an 
industry needed no protection. He affected to laugh at public 
opinion in India, but confessed that sentiment in the Indian legisla¬ 
ture <a\oured protection. Whenever India has the opportunity, he 
( ec; am , she would go plump protectionist. And ho called upon His 
. ajea. j a Government to protect Lancashire against that disaster. 

ie no e on which he concluded his speech was that Lancashire 
will give the Government no peace until its demand was conceded. 

• Grant, representing the Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 

oi Manchester, told Mr. Montagu and his colleagues that what 
disadvantageously affected Lancashire also disadvantageously affected 
the numerous industries not only in England but in the conti¬ 
guous countries as well, because those industries dopended 
upon the product of Lancashire’s spindles and looms. Follow¬ 
ing the lead given by the previous speaker, he scoffed at 
public opinion in India, said that, the franchise was very limited, 
an. , e demand for the new duties was not a demand from the 
Indi an ° ^ ufc 011 *^0 contrary was made at thd behest of the 

IJi‘h M ijT V .’° Wncre * Constitutionally, ho informed Mr. Montagu, 
H ^overnmenL had full control over Indian finance-, and 
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I to him to protect the export trade of Englan 



F^t iVfa mercy of Indian protectionists. 

Then came the first Labour speaker, Mr. Robinson, a rather 
short, square man who emphatically stated that in the matter of 
Indian cotton duties, the operatives were in entire agreement with 
the employers, and would work shoulder to shoulder with tho 
masters. Over 200,000 operatives in Lancashire were without work 
and in receipt of doles. Since they had returned from t.he war they 
had not had an hour’s work. India may have fought in the war, 
but what was her share compared with Lancashire’s 1 If India 
needed more money, why could she not put an excess profits duty or 
raise the excise 1 As long as India was a part of tho Empire, tho 
‘Secretary of State should see that Lancashire got fair-play from India. 

Mr. Thomasson, another Workers’ representative, informed Mr. 
Montagu that the workers were determined to see this thing 
through to the end. Justice must be done to Lancashire. 

Mr. Cross, the third Labour representative, reminded the Secre¬ 
tary of State and bis Councillors that it would not do for him to 
ignore the temper of the Lancashire worker. Tho duty hurt the 
employees even more than it did the employers, because the capital¬ 
ists could take their capital and go elsowbere, whereas the labourer 
cor d not do so. The Indian people wore given an open market in 
Butain, which refused to put a shilling’s worth of protection on 
then goods The inference was that Britain demanded like treat¬ 
ment hom India. He asked if the work-people of India wished to 
tnow t e w- 'kers of England out of employment. Evidently he 
mu., usiv( realised that his words and attitude were quite threat- 
’ lor 1 5 himself admitted feeling “pretty warm” on the subject. 
. s 00n a3 Mr. Cross sat down, Sir William Barton rose and told 
r 1 »y * State that the Lancashire case had been made out. 
*oupon Mr. Montagn made his reply. 

,, Mr. Montagu’s Reply 

1 Montagu opened bis reply by denying the impression that 
soerned to have got abroad that the Govt, oflndift had taken the first 
c of t ]b newly found liberty to pay oil: an old score and impose 

a uu } vr) f-h (^e main object of protecting the Indian cotton goods 
am- injuring ^the Lancashire trade. Admittedly, tho duties are 
pn- ective. Nevertheless, pending the final settlement of the future 
.ndMii fm-al policy, it was imperative to imposo new taxation which 
h*[ pMhcd to be protective in incidence. He quoted from the budget 
showing the unavoidable deficit mainly in consequence of the 
increase in salaries, fall in exchange, trade slump and heavy military 
charges. As regards the latter, Mr. Montagu pointed out that tho 
figure for defence was the very lowest that the Government of India 
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coot! aacipfc if they ware to ba in a poaition to fulfil the 
• VsiV SbiVayto India and to Parliament for the peace anA 

of the country. Than he declared that the Government 
of IrrdTa, daring the past few years, had explored every source oE 
revenue. 

In reply to a question why they did not have excess profits 
duty, Mr. Montagu pointed out that India had such a tax, but the 
request for its removal, which was so vociferous in England, had 
triumphed a bit earlier in India. There was no money available 
from Provincial Governments, because their contributions wore fixed 
by the Statute. A largo tax had already been imposed on railways. 
Opium was a vanishing source of revenue, whilst the tax on salt 
which touched the pockets of the very poorest, was unthinkable. 
Postal rates and income-tax had been greatly put up already, and, 
consequently, the customs remained the sole source for fresh revenue. 
Mr. Montagu emphasised in this connection that cotton had not been 
singled out but, on the contrary, the tax applied to the whole amount 
of experts. I'ho best proof, he said, that we were seeking revenue 
and nob protection, was the withdrawal of the concession which had 
hitherto been allowed on machinery for cotton mills. 

Mr. Montagu did not desire to argue the case on economic 
grounda. Most of the deputation, like himself, were free tradors, 
but he rarely mob an Indian who believed in any doctrine except 
protection. Admittedly, it would be theoretically possible to forbid 
ta0 y^oductioii of the budget proposals, but actually it would bo 
M'M° i P03sibla, because bo would have to veto tho whole 

1 ’ eav ‘ n " Government of India none of the increased revenue 
o moot 1,10 incroasod charges. On the other band, supposing he 

.u reiusod permission, the Government of India would have had 
o n ipoao to the Legislative Assembly duties on cotton, coupled 
with the corresponding excise. Mr. Montagu was sure that tho 
Assembly would overwhelmingly dofeafc such a Bill. 

, uswering to the argument that tho taxes were imposed for the 
benefit of the Bombay millowners, Mr. Montagu pointed out that 
i le proposal to increase the tax to 1*2 half per cent was supported 
>y the Bombay members, perhaps, to some extent, as a counter-blast 
to the Manchester agitation, and was defeated mainly on account 
o the realisation that the interests of consumers should have the 
consideration, and also because at the present time it was 
to engage in a measure of protection for other than 
evenuo-producing purposes. 

Sclbourn 'f ^ ~° the constitutional issue, Mr. Montagu quoted the 
0 j lu<li ^Hin 0 . 1001 ^ 06 8 ^commendation in 1919 on the Government 
* tfie effect that while no statutory change can be nine! 


first 
unjustiG ible 
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THE LANCASHIRE DEPUTATION [ind./f^ 

I i wflkr regard to the Government of India’s fiscal measures, 

xG^fro^i^General remains responsible to Parliament, the convert 
KOvafj»iug the matter may wisely be modified to meet the fresh 
CTrmrrfistances caused by the creation of the Legislative Assembly 
with an elected majority. Only exceptional circumstances would 
justify the Secretary of State intervening in matters purely of 
Indian interest. Here the Government and the Legislature of India 
were in agreement. Mr. Montagu further said that the door for 
negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire was open, but 
negotiation without power to legislate was likely to remain ineffec¬ 
tive. A satisfactory solution of the question could only be guaranteed 
by granting to the Government of India the liberty to devise tariff 
arrangements most suitable for India’s needs as an integral portion 
of the British Empire. Whatever might be the right fiscal policy 
for India, she should have some liberty to consider her interests as 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa 
hail. Mr. Montagu proceeded by saying that after that report by an 
authoritative Committee, coupled with Lord Curzon’a promise in the 
House of Lords, it was absolutely impossible for him to interfere 
wit . tue right which had been wisely given and which he was 
e tor ruined to maintain, namely, to give the Government of India 
t right to consider Indian interest just like Great Britain and the 
s , °. tbe Empire. Mr. Montagu recalled that the Labour Members 
xt ' u beir valuable support to the passage of the Reforms Bill, 
a" oug * they had desired even greater liberty for India, and, con- 
v •! u W - ia as ^ 0nis ^ e ^ to hear the arguments of the Labour 
ft , ^ nr * lvea * n the present case. He was convinced that British 
1 i . aot P roa P 0r in India without the good-will of India, which 
van • . ^ by letting India have her own fiscal way. While he 

a . Government of India’s future fiscal policy 
protective,. because Indians and Englishmen there 
i 1 ol ^ ,n favour of protection, ho hoped that in 
r irefullv ado P ted . India, of her own free will, after 

i ijshed w n r ! g methods by which it could best be accom- 
vhw h ! » i ( v6 ^ or 8tand in t he system of Imperial preference 

Afri^L ai Vn n adopted by Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
j*j ^reat Britain, if only to demonstrate to the world her 

1 wiiniii the British Empire. Nevertheless, it would be 

I ■ , ' p ! 0,0und m ietake to use the statutory powers to force 
imperial preference upon her. 

. Mr - Motitngu assured the deputation that India bad only used 
* CH *. 1 ‘' t ' r ’y whichi was promised her in 1919, in accordance with 
principles m which she believes in order to obtain absolutely 
Necessary revenues, 


v^ar. earn 
would be 

nearly 

f.hrt sVKtnrri 
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• Q& Reierring to she Lancashire Commoners* suggestion to 

deputation to India to discuss the matter with the Government of 
- ? n,i Members of the Assembly, Mr. Montagu opined that it 
would be a good thing to ait down and talk with the people in whose 
custody the matter rested, with a view to arriving at a mutual advan¬ 
tage based upon the recognition that India has power under the 
solemn pledge to devise her own tariffs when under the regrettable 
necessity of raising revenue for her own and imperial needs. ^Because 
the defenco of India was cu incidental with the defence of the Empire 
he was sorry that he was not in closer agreement with f-he deputa¬ 
tion, but declared that they were acting in regard to India as much 
as they did in regard to other parts of the Empire. He believed 
that the principle of freedom, which was very dear to the hearts of 
the people of Lancashire, would not be denied to the people of India. 
Although the electorate of India was still very limited, it was vast 
compared with any previous electorate, and '‘having got the most 
Kepresentative Assembly you can, you may trust the electorate 
which elects to the Assembly to see that its action is in harmony 
with the wishes of the electorate.” 

At Mr. Montagu’s request, Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, ex-Lieut, 
Lrovernor of Behar, and Vice president of the India Council, address¬ 
ed the deputation, and explained the burning nature of the cotton 
goods question. In reply to the insinuation about public opinion 
m maia which he deprecated, he pointed out that it was difficult 
accurate y to ascertain the public opinion of any country, particularly 
a luge population like that of India. Oue might question what 
PubJic opinion in Britain was. Nevertheless, he was sure that the 
juropoans and also Indians, who were sufficiently educated to 
t r[ , aM 0 Pimon, wore unanimous on the matter and considered 
a India had been badly treated in the matter of cotton duties, 
in 10 end Sir Baiton and Mr. Tom Shaw thanked Mr. Montagu 
or nis patient hearing of Lancashire’s case, although they were not 
i&hed with the explanation. Mr. Tom Shaw urged Mr. Montagu 

onAAAA fr0n 1 Iy re P res0I)tation8 t0 India, pointing out that 
-UO.OOO unemployed in England wore likely to be injured bv the 
policy complained of. Mr. Montagu promised to convey to India the 
views that had been stated, but he could not recede from the 
position that India must be permitted to devise her own tariff in 
her own interests. The deputation then withdrew. 
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sllations in Parliament 

more important interpellations in Parliament 
on Indian affairs early in 1921, showing the trend of British 
reeling on India, are reproduced below from Hansard : — 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—23RD FEBRUARY 1921 

Reductions in the Indian Army 

Sir J. D, Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he can give the House any information regarding recent or prospec¬ 
tive reductions in the Indian Army] 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicke asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware of the anxiety caused in India by the proposal 
to reduce the Army below pre-War limits ; whether such proposals 
had the approval of the Commander in-Chief; and when the deci¬ 
sion was arrived at 1 

Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India how many 
regiments of cavalry and battalions of infantry are to bo reduced in 
the Indian Army ; what was the number of each in 1914 ; and 
what will he the number when the proposed reductions are 
earned out 

iv*r. Montagu : There were in Aden and India in 1914 :—39 
Indian cavalry regiments, 132 battalions of Indian infantry and 
pioneers, and, in addition, 6 Indian infantry battalions in overseas 
garrisons. Arrangements are now being made to maintain in India : 

. I,dlan cavalry regiments, 132 battalions of Indian infantry and 
pioneers, with a somewhat reduced establishment. In addition 
ere ^ remain the Indian cavalry and infantry units employed 
overseas, but the question of the final post-War etrengt h of the Army 
,/'l i, en £ a gbig the close attention of His Majesty’s Government, 
Sir ' *7 Tria ^ e a statement today fortnight. 

, p ' J°y ,]s on-Hicks : I hope 1 am not pressing the right 
!\° n f n eman too far, but may I have the assurance that pending 
16 S \i ei Vi nt n ° * ur ^er reductions shall take place ? 

, r ‘ “ 0n tagu : Yes. Pending that statement no further reduc- 

fions are contemplated. 

Lient. Colonel Croft : In view of the feet that tbe last answer 
6 ,0 C0ll tradict the answer to a previous question, may I ask the 
n t> 1 on. Gentleman if the discrepancy in the number of cavalry 
regiments, between 39 and 21, i 9 made up by cavalry regiments 
• rvn 8 ln other theatres, or 1*9 there a reduction \ 

Mr. Montagu : The previous questions referred to reductionq 
already made, 1 bis refers to reductions that are to be made, 
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Bu r Colonel Croft : Is it a fact that there 
™ reduction in Indian cavalry regiments ? 

th ® re '> t0 be a considerable reduction. 

J think i shall bo able to explain it to the satisfaction of the hon 

monfoti^he'^rf 61 ^^ fortnight ’ wbe, ‘ 1 bo P® to make a state- 
mont on the whole question. 

Mr Gw„i„e : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer the last 
patt of the Question, whether such proposals had the approval of the 
ommanaer-in-Chief, and when the decision was arrived at ? 

Mr Montagu : 1 think the whole position will be made quifco 
clear when 1 am in a position to make a statement. No reduction 
as yet been, sanctioned on hich there has been discussion of any 
sort or kind in the Government of India. 

1 . S,r C - Yate : How many regiments are serving abroad, and 
eaucting these, to what number will it actually be reduced 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 should like to consult the War Office before 

s ay how many cavalry regiments are serving abroad for very obvi¬ 
ous reasons If the hon. Member will put down a question 1 will 
dUcusa wnh tl, e War Office whether it is possible to give the 
dormation without prejudice to the public interest. 

Army (Strength). 

lmw ^' r J . J ° yn80n , Hicks asked tb6 Secretary of State for India 
^ ow many i n d,a„ cavalry regiments have been disbanded ; whether 
ed m l P re ''* ar regiments, how many men have been disband- 
* " K ‘ what pensions are being given to them 7 

disbanded ^ 0l,t8 8' 1 : J hree Indian Cavalry Regiments were 

roru of w" r' 0 r h ' _ Jan ? ar * 1919, aud tba fiftb additional squad- 
year 1 Q 20 *udtan Cavalry Regiments wore disbanded daring the 

units Th A °" e ° f tbesfl rcg,me, "' s of squadrons were pre-War 

2 160 M 6 6stabbsbm, ' nt of tho above units would amount to 

certain JT? T rV "’ g ordi,)ary engagements get on disbandment 

sending mv i. 1 7 It* Iam 

uing my bon, Pr|< opy of t,ho*o rule*. 

great 1/ • Joynson-Hicks : Will the Right Hon. Gentlemen take 

the fnenY t these me " do not g0 back t0 their homes and from 
ms locus of discontent in India? 

and T M ».i.*? 0ntBg “ : 1 r h "‘ k tbat is a vory ' m Portant consideration, 
of Tudi , forward “V Hon - Friend’s suggestion to the Government 
1 f °r consideration. 

ments l ®’^' Coiurtall der Kenworthy : Is not the loss of these regi- 

India. andT ,ISated f ° r by tbe develo P Inerit of squadrons in 

takinc h,o , * We " ot look for some hmher economies by aeroplanes 
b ae P la ce of cavalry ? 


' “SN 
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’.Mr.. Montagu : In determining tho post-War Army i 


aw these facts will be taken into consideration. 



Auxiliary Force 

Sir C. Yate asked tho Secretary of State for India tho number 
of voluntary enrolments in India up to date under the Auxiliary 
Force Bill and how this number compares with the number that 
were enrolled under the Indian Defence Force Act j and what is 
the date fixed as the time limit for volunteering under the new Act? 

Mr. Montagu : A report, dated the 18th January, states that 
the Auxiliary Force is making good progress, and the numbers 
already recruited have now reached some 20,000 out of a proposed 
32,000 by the end of the financial year.” lr» October, 1920, tho 
numbers in the Indian Defence Force were 33,451. 

Sir C. Yate : Then there is a deficit now of 12,000 mon ? 

Mr, Montagu : Yes, of course it will take some time to 
recreate a force whose number was temporarily created during the 
War . It iB hoped that 32 , 000 , which is approximately the number , 
will bo recruited by the 31st March. 

Sir C. Yate : Is the 31st March the date fixed on which the 
question is to be compulsory or voluntary enlistment ? 

Mr. Montagu : No date has been fixed. As soon as tho 
Government of India say they cannot raise the force they require 
voluntarily, a compulsory force will have to bo instituted ; but at tho 
piesent moment they tell me that recruiting is very satisfactory. 

~! r * ♦ Will the right hon. Gentleman fix the date 

on which that can be brought forward ? 

, r ' ^ 011 tagu : 1 prefer to leave it to the Government of India, who 
are qune aware of what will give them the force which they require. 

BOUSE OF COMMONS— 2ND MARCH 1921 


Government Motor Vehicles. 

Mr. Manville asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
nn or- er for motor car chassis required by the Government of India 
has been placed in Italy ; and, if so, will he state the number of 
the chassis so ordered and their value ? 

Mr. Montagu : Orders for 144 motor vehicles of various kinds 
have been placed in Italy on behalf of the Government of India at 
a total cost of approximately ■ £l 79,000. 

Mr. Manville; Does th right hon. Gentleman really think 
that in times such as these the overnment of India ought to have 
ordered material of that sort from Italy, seeing what the position of 
the motor car industry is in this country? 

Sir Fortescue Flannery : Is it the policy of the Govt, oflndia to 
buy cheaply or to assist in the employment of British workers? 
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jL Mk § iMontagu : The Government of India have to have-rsiaid 
(Vtmo interests of the Indian taxpayers. They would naiujKLlyJ 
buy here rather than abroad. The circumstances connected 
with tbi8 particular purchase, which I understand were ambulance cars, 
were that there was ready a surplus stock belonging to the Italian 
Government, and they were required to meet an urgent demand. 
British firms are going to tender for the remainder of the supply. 

Viscount Curzon : Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
these chassis were new or cars which had been used during the War? 

Mr. Montagu: I understand that thoy were surplus stock 
belonging to the Italian Government, as far as the majority of the 
cars are concerned. I am not sure whether they were new or had 
been used during the War. 

Mr. Manville asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he ia aware that British manufacturers are preparing special designs 
for motor vehicles at the request of the India office and submitting 
vehicles for trial in April ; and will he, under these circumstances, 
see that the requirements of the India Office for motor transport 
in India are satisfied through British manufacturers 1 

Mr. Montagu : Sample motor vehicles are being prepared by 
British manufacturers for trial in India. Provided that these 
samples prove to he satisfactory after trial, the High Commissioner 
will give the British manufacturers full opportunities of tendering 
for any supplies that may be required, and will give every attention 
to such tenders. 

The Indian Civil Service. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
■u bother the Report of the Joint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, Clause 36, expressed the definite opinion that 
ln fc ^e CasQ of members of the Indian services who felt that they 
cou ld n °k usefully take part in the new reform schemes they should 
he offered an equivalent career elsewhere or that thoy should be 
allowed to retire on proportionate pensions ; whether in consequence 
°f thig recommendation, members of the Indian Civil Service memo¬ 
rialised the Secretary of State with a view to securing such pensions : 
whether the Secretary of State, in his d. spatcb to the Viceroy of 
October 1920, stated that ha would not consent to a scale of pensions 
which it would be open to any member of the service to claim a 
matter of right on a mere statement that he found himself unable to 
Berve under the new conditions ; upon what groiu ds he has over* 
ri dden the decision of the Joint Select Committee ; and what is the 
Present position with regard to members of the Indian Civil Service 
>vho desire te retire on proportionate pensions 1 
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SjTMrj.? Montagu : The despatch to which my Hon. Frienc 
dfet^nofin any way override the recommendatfon of the 
eq-t Committee, which can be adopted without devising 
oFpStision. 1 can assure the blouse that any case of the kind which 
comes before the Secretary of State in Council will be dealt with in 
strict accord with the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee 
and the pledges that I have given to the House. 



Provincial Legislative Council 

Sir William Davison asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether in the instructions issued to the Governors of Indian 
provinces or presidencies, they are directed to safeguard all members 
of His Majesty’s services in the legitimate exercise or their functions 
and in the enjoyment of all recognised rights and privileges, and to 
see that no order of the Local Provincial Council or of the Local 
Legislative Council shall be so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of, or arising from race, religion, education, social condition, 
wealth, or any other circumstance may receive unfair advantagSj or 
may unfairly deprive them of the privileges or advantages which they 
have heretofore enjoyed ; and whether he is responsible to P ftr ^ ia ' 
ment to see that Governors act in accordance with his instruction ? 

Mr. Montagu; i would refer the Hon’ble Member to the 
provisions in Section 84-A of the amended Government of India Act 
for the appointment of the first Statutory Commission for the very 
purpose hich he has in view, Parliament is, of course, fully 
entit, j d to seek information, but I trust it will not seek to intervene 
in matters specifically entrusted to Indian legislatures. 

Sir V . Davison asked m Secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that in the preaml of the Government of India Act it is 
exprese*y stated that the Imperial Parliament, in considering the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions in India, must bo 
guided 'jy the co-operation received from those on whom new’ 
opportunities of service will bo conferred and by tho extent to which 
it is foun that confidence can be reposed in their sense of respon¬ 
sibility, he will inform the House whether Members of Parliament 
will be able to ascertain from the Secretary of State from time to 
time as to the manner in which the various Provincial Councils are 
dealing with matters committed to them, so that Parliament may 
be guided as to its future action regarding the conferring of further 
responsibilities on such Provincial Councils'? 

Mr. Montagu : The Hon. Member has correctly quoted parts 
of certain passages in the instructions issued over the Royal Sign 
Manual to the Governors of ” Governors 3 provinces. 33 The answer 
to the last part of this question is in the affirmative, 
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: V §'5 -T- Davison : I understand that this Parliament'; 

~,Mcertaln / 'iaot3 which occur in these legislatures or with regard to 
tfee aCtrhn of the Governors without interfering with what actually 
takes place 

Mr. Montagu : I always desire to place at the disposal of the 
House any information of this kind. 

Lord Rawlinson (Council of Slate Speech) 

On March 9, Sir W. Joynson-IIicks asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether ho can state the nature of the proposals 
nade to the Council of State on tin 3rd instant by Sir William 
Vincent which were opposed by Lord Rawlinson 1 

Mr. Montagu : The Hon. Baronet’s question is evidently 
based on a press message which appeared in newspapers, in 
which Lord Rawlinson is reported as having stated in the Council 
State that the Government would be extremely lucky if the 
country escaped sporadic disorders in the next month, that he 
strongly objected to certain proposals of Sir William Vincent, and 
owing to attacks made upon them officers were already showing 
signs of losing their initiative. I felt sure, when I saw this message, 
that Lord Rawlinson must have been misreported, and I at once 
telegraphed to India for the facta. 1 am informed, in reply, that 
thero is no truth in any of the allegations, that none of the subjects 
referred to were even mentioned in the Commander-in-Chiof’s 
^peech and the Commander in Chief aslrs that a categorical denial 
hould be made. Sir William Vincent in a speech in the course of 
the l 6 ^ l r S“ d ’ a,I ! lded t0 Posable sporadic disorders and to 
hv Mr S li T ° n ? f BUOh Pr0p08al3 as those P u t forward 

that the p5«! b t. ln0 ? r 0 the resolution under discussion. 1 find 
made bv Mr f’ P<JI 18 . correcfc that 6J * out of the eight proposals 
Z two that !;;;"'' by tbe Council, and I gather that 

of India a<j nnro ^ were nofc regart ^ e( ^ by the Government 

of Ind.a as unreasonable. I would add that Reuters to whom I 

conveyed 9 1 "f « reatly , Indebted f or the information sent from, and 
thdr r fle re°A fn m ,r f? accuracy . ba '’e expressed to me 
telegram 16 unfortunate “istakos connected with this 

Indian Immigration, New Zealand 

whether he fs 6linett a !w th \ Se ° retary ° f State for the Colonies, 
the Dominie*' ““V” £?* am0, ’ J the Laws of 

and tCt waa enac L ted \ n 1929 ^ the New Zealand Legislate, 
further*' a f "; 0 !'- g ,ts other ob J ect3 was designed to prevont or place 
, I••"ict'ona upon the immigration into New Zealand of Ilis 
• 9 t.uai in subjects ; if he will say whether representations on 
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s^iHlJSct have been received by the Colonial Office ; and flwfcler, 
any assurances regarding the enforcement oE the Act or the rtfgufe^ 
tio^lramed under it have been received from the New Zealand 
Government by His Majesty’s Government 1 

Lieut.-Colonel Amery: The Immigration Restriction Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1920, of New Zealand makes no mention of Indians, but 
I have received a protest from an Indian Association in this country, 
the writer of which was referred to the Dominion Government. At 
the instance of the Government of India, the Government of New 
Zealand has given an assurance that there will be no alteration in 
the position as regards the entry of the wives and families of Indians 
already domiciled in New Zealand. 

Sir T. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he has received representations relative to the enactmont 
by the Natal Provincial Council of the Durban Corporation Extended 
Powers Ordinance, 1920, and the Durban Tramways Consolidated 
Laws, 1905 and 1920 ; whether in these representations the fear has 
been expressed that the Durban Corporation, in enforcing these 
onactments, will do so to the prejudice of the rights and interests of 
the Indian citizens and rate-payers of Durban by the adoption of a 
policy of racial discrimination ; and whether, seeing that such a 
policy i9 opposed to the views of His Majesty’s Government, as 
expressed on many occasions to the various administrations in South 
Africa, he will say what steps, if any, have been taken by His 
- iajesty a Government to protect His Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
f . ^ rom the enforcement of such a policy of racial dipcrimination ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Amery : The Secretary oi State has not received 
i /_ ie f '^ tio U3 from South Africa on the subject of these Ordinances, 
h ' 10 ^ over nor-General of the Union received petitions regarding 
p Bm ,rorQ Var ious Indian Associations in Durban. The Governor- 
^eueia' decided, after full consideration, to assent to the Ordinances. 

War Expenditure. 

Sfnh r 1 March, Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of 
i i ° 4 / 11, total amount of expenditure incurred by British 

011 ,,er 0wn account and on account of the British Exchequer, 

I t * ‘ •>. »n connection with the War from the beginning of hosti- 

111181 t0 ,he last y Q “r for Which accounts are available -..whether any 
commit ee with Indian opinion adequately represented has investigated 
such expenditure ; what authority has adjusted and audited the pro- 
pemon of expenditure recoverable from this country ; what compensa¬ 
tor) inuia is being, or will be, given for the delay in adjustment 

o account resulting in serious loss through exchange • whether 
• ni ia will receive interest at a resonablo rate on long delayed 
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pafl^ntfljjand what facilities he proposes to give Indians to s l* 
that in the adjnstment of the accounts, which run 
Mi|T?ge^s£tms oi money, Indian interests have been duly safeguarded ? 

Mr. Montagu : Including the contribution of £100,000,000 
towards the cost of the War offered by the Indian Legislative 
Council in 1917, and the cost of tho Afghan and Frontier operations 
in 1919-20. the War expenditure borne by India up to 31st March, 
1920, was about £127,000,000. The expenditure incurred on 
behalf of the British Exchecquer during the same period was about 
£301,600,000. The expenditure has been apportioned between 
Imperial and Indian revenues on the basis of the Parliamentary 
Resolutions of 1914 ; the arrangements for adjustment were devised 
by the Government of India and the India Office, in consultation 
with the Imperial Departments and the Comptroller and Auditor" 
Goneral in India, and Indian audit has throughout boon accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government. In these circumstances no Com¬ 
mittee such as that suggested seems called for. I am not aware of 
any loss through exchange in connection with the adjustment of 
the accounts. There has ordinarily been no delay whatever in 
payment, as the Imperial Government have advanced month by 
month, from the commencement of the War, the approximate sums 
estimated by the Government of India and this Office as likely 
to be disbursed each month on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
It is the duty of the Comptroller and Auditor-General in India 
and of the Auditor of the Home Accounts in England to audit the 
adjustments with the Imperial Government, and I have no reason 
to think that Indian interests have not been duly safeguarded in 
the matter. 


Cotton Mills 

On the 17th March Sir W. Burton asked the Secrotary of State 
for India what was the amount of the total capital employed and the 
amount of the profits made by Indian cotton mills for the year 1914 
and each succeeding year to 1920 ; and what taxes were paid by 
them in each of such years other than Excise duties, and differentia¬ 
ting between Income Tax, Super-tax or any other form of taxation ? 

Mr, Montagu : The latest returns of paid-up capital employed 
in cotton milU in British India (including debentures), so far as 
known, were as follows, in lakhs of rupees : 


1914—15 

M, 

... 

... 2,133 

1915—16 

... 


... ■ 2,119 

1916—17 

... 


... 2,148 

1917—18 

... 

... 

... 2,248 

1918—19 

3(a) 

• •• 


... 2,$23 
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TltQre are no official returns of the profits of cottd 
returns of the Income Tax paid during the abovd 
^by^&wners of cotton spinning and weaving mills are not available, 
but figures for 1916-17 show that 153 companies paid Rs. 10,93,579, 
and 381 other assessees Rs. 97,540. I have no returns showing the 
amounts of Super-tax or Excess Profits Duty that have been paid 
by cotton mills. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—*SltD MARGE 1921 

Sandhurst Cadets 

Sir C. Yale asked the Secretary of State for India how many 
Sandhurst cadetB have stated their wish to enter the Indian Army 
in their last term at the Royal Military College since the date of 
the Armistice : how many of these were King’s India cadets ; and 
how many Indian Army appointments were announced at the time 
of the entrance examinations'? 

Mr. Montagu : Since the date of the Armistice 98 Sandhurst 
Pales have joined the Indian Army, excluding those who entered 
for Quetta, but were trained at Sandhurst. Sixteen of these were 
King’s India Cadets. The entrance examinations at which these 98 
Cadets entered were held in November 1917, March, July and 
November 1919, and at these four examinations 95 Indian Army 
Appointments were offered. In the last passing out list, out of the 
first 17 i n order of merit, 10 were candidates for the Indian Army 
of whom 4 were Quetta Cadets. 

Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Rambhuj Dull 
, C°l 0Ii el Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
\\ ether, and if so, why, Dr. Kitchlew and Rambhuj Dutt Chaudry 
have been put in prison ? 

Mr. Montagu ; hi a telegram dated 7th March the Government 

or ta informed me that, in consequence of violent speeches de- 
K \ j LyaJlpur, Rupar and elsewhere, orders have been issued 
V> a *rC t n ^ 6 * ence India Act, requiring Mr. Rambhuj D Llt t and 
i. itclilow to ahstain from attending or addressing any public 
-tuing in the province. It is clear, therefore, that at that time 
use men wero not in prison. I have no later information. 

Prosecutions for Sedition. 

Colonel Sir C. Yate asked how many persons had been prosecuted 
in India for seditious utterances in speeches or newspapers during the 
past three months and how many had been convicted and whether 
any prosecutions had been instituted for incitement to assault and 
riot. Mr. Montagu said that he had not t.lio complofo figures to 
enable him to rejily fully. 
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Bolshevist Agents & Gandhi 

§Ut-Colon el Sir F. Hall asked Mr. Montagu whether 
JerrajL^of the trading agreement which had been entered into with 
Russia had been officially communicated to the Indian Government, 
and if he would state what action had been taken by that Govern¬ 
ment to ensure the expulsion from India of known Soviet agents. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the Question 
is in the affirmative. The Government of India instituted a special 
organisation to deal with Bolshevik activities in India and although 
it would not be advisable to state what had actually been done 
1 can assure my hon. and gallant friend that every step necessary to 
checkmate them had been taken, I trust, successfully. 

Sir C. Yate. Is it not the fact that M. Gandhi lately stated that 
ho would prefer this rule to British rule, and under these circums¬ 
tances ought he not to be the first deported as a Soviet agent? 

Mr. Montagu : I prefer to leavo the maintenance of order in 
India to the authorities there. 


Bengal Police Grants. 

Mr. Rupert Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu whether the Bengal 
Legislative Council have recently reduced the grant for police expen¬ 
diture in the Province by 23 lakhs, or more than one-eighth of the 
tctal giant demanded, and whether in view of the unrest through¬ 
out India stops can be taken to rectify this ? 

Mr. Montagu: I have no information beyond that which 
appeared in the Press on the 21st instant. 1 am inquiring as to 
the facts and action proposed by the Governor. 

Sir C Yate: In view of the fact that Bengal has a population 
of 50,000,000 and only 3,000 or 4,000 troops, ought not the police 
of that province to be increased rather than decreased especially 
now that law and order are at such a discount. 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think it. is at a discount. I am per¬ 
fectly prepared to roposo the completest confidence in Lord Ronald- 
shay and the Go\ernment of India, 

Mr. R. Gwynne : May we take it that the right bon, Gentle¬ 
man will communicate with India on this matter? 

Mr. Montagu : Tbo hon. Gentleman knows that the restora¬ 
tion of this vote is within tbo power of the Governor of Bengal 
and I have no knowledge of the facts except what has appeared in 
the Press. I have, however, inquired and l will Jet the hon. Mem¬ 
ber know when I get the results of my communication. At the 
prosont timo I prefer to leave tho matter to the Govornor of 

Bengal's discretion. . . 
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V Gwynne: Are wo to understand that the right lien. , 

Gentleman gets this information of first-rate importance from the 
first and not direct from India 1 

Mr. Montagu: As soon as I saw the report in the paper I sent 
a telegram to India to ascertain the facts. That is the first step 
we have taken. I am perfectly convinced that there is no differ¬ 
ences of opinion between any Member of this House and the 
Governor of Bengal as to the absolute necessity of maintaining a 
sufficient number of police in Bengal to restore order. 

Mr, Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my ques¬ 
tion. Does he receive information of this kind first from the 
Press or does ho get communications before those of the Press 
direct from India. 

Mr. Montagu : The first knowledge which I had of this event 
which I think occurred only a day or two ago was from the Press. 
The matter lies within the discretion of the Governor of Bengal. 

1 presume, in duo course, I shall hear from him what action has been 
taken. As a matter of fact I have had no communication yet from 
the Government of' India as to this matter and my first knowledge 
was derived from the Press. 

Sir H. Craik : Is it not the duty of the Govt, of India to com¬ 
municate to the Sec. of State for the information of this House any 
vital matters which ought not to be anticipated by Press reports. 

Mr. Montagu : I wish my right hon. Friend would put him¬ 
self in the place of the Governor of a Province. I cannot assume 
thaie is importance in a newspaper report which may relate to a 
perfectly simple matter. My right hon. Friend knows that the 
Governor has ample power under this Act. The report may relate to 

a matter which does not require a special communication to bo made 
by telegram. 

Nagpur Disturbance. 

Mr. Montagu replying to Sir C. Yate said 

I am circulating an account collected from a series of telegrams 
ni t 16 ( isturbance at Nagpur from which 1 am glad to think it will 
0 se t en ^afc not so serious as my hon. nd gallant Friend's 

(|in s.ion would indicate. It is not always I think the best way to 
gi 0 an accurate picturo of events in India to publieh each telegram 
re.uhing to such matters as it is received. I recognise the impor¬ 
tance of furnishing the public with regular information about India 
and have been considering the best way of achieving it. I hope 
fhafe a new organisation with this object in view will shortly be 
working. My Noblo Friend Lord Lytton is taking the matter 
under his charge. 
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\ Yato : Is it not the fact that all the British pop!l 

. ilr^agRur had to be collected in the Armoury and kept therai 
<^gkfe;^F6r protection ? Is it right that the public of this country 
should have to await letters like that printed in the Press this 
morning for information as to what is going on in India? 

Mr. Montagu : The information I have circulated is collected 
from telegrams I have received and it does not contain an account 
of that kind. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—9 TH MAltCH 1921 
Army Pay and Allowances 

Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India if he can 
now state what steps have been taken to carry into effect the re¬ 
commendations in Part Y of the Esher Report in regard to the 
improvements in the conditions of service of the personnel of the 
Army in India, which are so long overdue. 

Mr. Montagu : As a result of the recommendations in Part V 
of the Esher Committee Report the following measures have now 
been sanctioned :_ 

British officers, both of the British and Indian Services will 
receive free forage and saddlery, an allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem 
for a syce, and will be able to buy chargors at concessional rates. 
British Service officers will cease to receive horse allowance. Indian 
Army officers on the introduction of the measures will be liable to 
have the number of authorised chargers reduced and the pay of 
cavalry assimilated to that of infantry as recommended in the Report. 
T.he. sum of 19 lakhs has, in addition, been provided for pay con¬ 
cessions for British officers of the Indian Army, but it has not yet 
been decided how far the precise proposals in Section II of Part Y 
of the Report will be followed. 

As regards Indian officers, increases of pay, pension, family 
pension, and travelling allowances have been sanctioned and equip¬ 
ment will be issued free on promotion. 

As regards Indian other ranks, improved scales of pa}’, good 
service, and good conduct pay have been approved. 

I he main proposals for improved family pensions have been 
accepted in principle, but the details are not yet settled. The same 
applies as regards disability pensions, both for Indian officers and 
other Indian ranks. 

The pay of religious teachers will bo raised as recommended. 

A giant will be given in rospect of Hinduethani clothing, but in 
what form has not yet been settled. 

Charpoy and kit boxes will be provided free, and al*o tree 
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Tjiff i contract allowance system in regimental offices 
lihe*}. An establishment of enlisted clerks has been sanctioueji^J 
vernment will supply stationery, etc. 

8even lakhs will be provided for the improvement of Indian 
Army schools. 

Army Organisation 


On the 23rd March Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary 
of State for India whether he can now make his promised statement 
on the position of the Army in India I (See p. 36) 

Mr. Montagu : The Prime Minister has decided on my recom¬ 
mendation to submit the military requirements of India to a Sub¬ 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, While it is 
obviously desirable to secure reduction in military expenditure in 
India as in other parts of the world, they can only be achieved if 
compatible with the internal and external security of India. It, 
therefore, appears desirable that such an investigation should take 
into consideration improvements in equipment, mobility and general 
efficiency. The Government of India had announced that they are ap¬ 
pointing a Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council to prepare 
the material to lay before the Committee of Imperial Defence, 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : Arising out of this very important 
statement, may I ask the Right Hon’ble Gentleman whother the late 
Commander-in Chief (Sir Charles Monro) will be added to the Sub¬ 
committee of Imperial Defence, and whether, pending the decision 
of the Committee of imperial Defence, no further reductions will 
take place in the Indian Army I 

iV i. Montagu : I can give an assuranco that no further reduc¬ 
tions will be made pending the inquiry. The first part of the ques¬ 
tion should, I think, bo addressed to the Prime Minister who will 
appoint the Committee, but I cannot conceive that such an inquiry 
,v . far with its investigation without availing itself of the 

opinions of the gallant soldier to whom the Hon’ble Member has 
leieried and to whom also the Army in India owes so much. 

iir VY , Joynson-Hicks : May I ask whether tho Committee of 
Imperial Defence will have power to suggest to the Government of 
India if it sees fit — that the alterations already made in the Indian 
^rmy should be cancelled! 

Mr, Montagu : Certainly. Wbat wo want to arrive at is a 
scientific investigation of what is necessary in the present circum¬ 
stances for tho internal and external security of India. These are 
the only considerations which can govern the Indian Army. 

Lieut.-Colonel Fremantle : Will the Sub Committee of Imperial 
Defence have anyone on it who is qualified and able to deal with the 
extremely difficult question of the health of the Indian Army! 
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.--Mr- Montagu: The inquiry will deal with the strength of^eire- 

K Q U0sti ° n8 as t0 composition of the Committee 

s^ouTd be addressed to the Prime Minister. 

p c S!r C. Yate : Is it not the fact that the first action of the 
Reformed Conned in India was to pass a resolution entailing a heavy 
reduction of the Indian Army and police and a curtailment of 
propaganda « Is this to be allowed to proceed ? 

Mr. Montagu : I would prefer to answer that question on a 
specific reference to the particular resolution. I do not know what 
the hon ble and gallant Member has in his mind. The Legislative 
Assembly of India has passed a resolution on the Esher Report but 
the beat evidence of its determination to provide for the defence of 
the country is to be found in the alacrity with which it has passed 
the heavy Budget provision necessary for the Army. 

Sir C. Yate : May I- 

Mr. Speaker. Notice had better be given of any further 
questions. 

The Army Sub committee 

Subsequently Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Prime Minister to 
state the composition of the Sub-Committee of Imperial Defence to 
report upon the constitution and strength of the Army in India 

Mr. Chamberlain: A Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has not been specially appointed to consider the 
constitution and strength of the Army in India. 

SirW. Joynson-Hicks: Did we not have a pledge from the 

STS. °P • St0t M f , 0r - 1,,d l a ’ a ' ld WaS 1 ' 10t asked Pot this ques- 
non to the Prime Minister? 

Mr. Chamberlain : I am afraid I am not in * *■ 

de a rati 0 Q n ofTh Pl T atiOn 'l ST “ a “ 6r haS uot come under the consi- 
deration of the imponal Defence Committee, and up to the 

no oub Committee has been appointed, and I cannot definitnlv « 

whether a Sub committee will be appointed. It may be that a 

Committee of the Imperial Defence Committee will consider it. 

Lieut. Colonel Croft: Will the Cabinet consider the whole 
question before proceeding to the disbandment of regiments of the 
Regular Army in this country and the great reduction of regiments 
in India 1 Before any final steps are token will they consider the 
question as a whole ? 

Mr. Chamberlain: The Cibinet does consider the defence of 
the Empire as a whole. 

Liout.-Colonel Croft : Has the question beeu before the 
Dafepoe Committee ? 
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. \ Chamberlain : I should not like fco say without irwii m 

1 tmiik i>6fc by the Defence Committee. I think it was considered— 
M^Lt?h^H3abiuet as a whole. 

Lala Harkishan Lai Again 

Mr. R. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India if Mr. 
Ilarkishaa Lall and others, convicted of conspiracy to wage war and 
sentenced to transportation for life by three Judges, appealed against 
the convictions and sentences to the Privy Council ; whether they 
were pardoned by the executive while their appeals were pending, 
though similar appeals from others had been dismissed by the Privy 
Council ; and, ii so, what was the special reason why these appeals 
should not have been allowed to run their course “? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to thj first two parts of the question 
is in the affirmative, though it is not the case, as the question 
implies, that the grant or refusal of pardons was determined by 
probabilities of the justice or legality of the convictions. A 9 regards 
the last part, I do not know the reasons which have actuated 
appellants who have decided not to prosecute their appeals. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the Right Hon. Gentleman say why tbeso 
cases were taken out of the usual course 1 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think they were taken out of the 
ordinary course. There was an appeal pending which the appellant 
did not choose to prosecute, and meanwhile the Viceroy granted a 
pardon to certain people. 

° ir C. Yate : Was it not rather that an amnesty was granted 
before the appeal came on 1 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, I think so. I surmise that this is whafc 
happened : One of these appeals founded on the question of the 
legality of the Courts which were set up in India was dismissed by 
the 1 rivy Council—not on the question of what happened, but on the 
question of legality—and therefore 1 presume that the other appel¬ 
lants did not think it worth while to go on. 

Mr. Gwynne : la the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that when 
the new rules in regard to the Legislative Councils were before the 
House he told me that none of the persons who were convicted and 
sentenced would be eligible for them for five years, and yet, in spite 
of that, one of the convicted persons has been appointed a Miui stel 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think the Hon. Member will find that all the 
information I have given to the House is accurate. 

Mr. Gwynne : But— 

Mr. Speaker ; Further questions must be put down. 
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Indian Emergency Committee, London 
*§^&frThoma8 Bennett: had given notice of the following qutesl 

pjat on the 23rd March, but as ho could not present himself 
"'eh that day, a point of order was raised by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. 
-—To ask the Secretary of State for India if he has received informa¬ 
tion from India concerning a resolution reported to have been passed 
by all the non-official European members of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly objecting to the formation in London 
of an Indian Emergency Committee as unnecessary and calculated 
to create prejudice and ill feeling; and if he will furnish the House 
with a copy of the resolution as well as with reports of the speeches 
lately delivered in India by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, in which appeals wore made to all classes of the popula¬ 
tion to join in burying recent controversies 1 

Sir \V. Joynson-Hicks : Arising out of this question, may I 
ask your guidance, Mr. Speaker, as to whether it is in order for an 
Hun. Member to put a question down reflecting, as it does, on a 
certain Committee, which consists of two Members of the other 
House, and one Member of this House, myself, and not appear in 
his place to ask it 1 I want to ask whether the question should not 
bo deferred and not answered among the written answers until such 
time as the Hon. Member chooses to come to the house and put it 
personally, so that 1 may put a supplementary question, or give a 
personal explanation 'I 

Mr. Speaker : The Hon. Member who put down the question 
may have been detained by an accident by flood or field. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: With great deference, Sir, and in 
answer to that, may I ask whether a written answer may be post- 
Voned until the Hon. Member who, of course, as you say, mav have 
been detained by flood or field, can come down and put the question 
in open House so that it may be dealt with ? As you, Sir, realise, 
° • 10,m ’ 8 to-morrow, and answers to unanswered questions 

—and 1 do not know what this answer may be— may be printed and 
contain reflection upon the Members of this Committee to which we 
have no possibility of replying ? 


Mr, Speaker : The Hon. Member is asking mo to over rule the 
Order of the House, which is to the effect that if a question is not 
asked the answer shall be circulated on the following day. Perhaps 
the best plan would be for the Hon. Gentleman to see the answer, 
and then, if ho is not satisfied, he can make a personal explanation 
to-morrow, or he can put a quostion to morrow. I would accept a 
question on the subject. 

Sir W. JoyuEon Hicks ; Thank you, Sir, 
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1 ( \x^FojUipinq is the answer to the question : 

Mr. Montagu : No, Sir, but I have seen a message fro^ 

161 !i * members of the Indian Legislature in the Press. I will 
place a copy of the proceedings at the opening of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture including His Royal Highness’ speech in the Library. 

HOUSE OF <. 0MM0NS—5—6TH APRIL 1921 
Government Service (Contracts) 

On 5th April Mr. T. Griffiths asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether under the new Reform Act now in force, whereby absolute 

control over finance and appointments over a wide area of Govt, is 
given to the various Indian Provincial Councils and thoir elective 
majorities, fl Irtish born subject can now sue for breach of contract 
01 personal service in India ; if so, whom he should sue and where, 

' ^ a oreacn m India or for a breach in this country ; whether such 
su iject will now have the right to know the medical grounds, 

J u ; l ^ e Office Medical Board certify him incapacitated 

1 u.ther service in India; whether such contracts will be still 
f ; crneQ Bub J ect t0 the will and pleasure of the Crown ; what autho- 
thn *° r b °' ,er8 over such contract is it contemplated transferring to 
n independent high commissioners who will represent the various 
ri.rnmiv 7 Venim0ntS ; and wbetber such actions as Dr. Denning 
M ' r a ;. em P t ed to bring will be outside the British Government 1 
new Act ,0IltaeU : As regards tbe first part of the queMion, the 
subject to 1“ |° ^ ay affccts the P re existing right of a British born 
regards the « 6 . ^ reacb cor) tract for personal service in India. As 
of India ‘ L ‘ corj ~ P ar L contracts for service under the Government 
subject wonW made Wlth tbe Secretar ^ of State in Council.” Such 
respect o £ ^ Presumably sue the Secretary of State in Council in 
could be brouel t eith °- r * n India or in this country. The action 
stances. As rV 11 thl8 Countr y or in India according to circum- 

unaltered in ngards the third part, the position will remain 
Board to he an officer certified by the India Office Medical 

ed as ijeceasarilv 30 for furtber service in India is not regard- 

gucli a certificat t0 the medical grounds on which 

contracts are imV g,V0nt As re « ar ^ 8 th 0 fourth part such 

except that th fl <\ 0Jec 1 t t( ? the w iU and pleasure of the Crown, 

service of its ° ^ ias in ^ aw the right to dispense with the 
.Secretary of * W0U,d " 0t be j " the ^ °‘ tbe 

the law in thi„ re8Dfint° Unftl ° r ,V •“ Gover " m e»it Ind,a to a ] ter 
entering into P . or t0 llmlt th 's right of the Crown when 
c,| State in rom> h |° 0n ii" aCt8 ' . Asre 8 ards the fifth part, the Secretary 
those service* „i . WI " remai " the authority for the recruitment of 

tUosp services winch *r e now known as -'All India Service*"-.* wh 
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J° |mii»n Civil Service the superior Police Service, the fwlWn 
JiuUcaiP nal service, and so forth, and consequently will remain the 
contracting party for these. Recruitment in this country of services, 
the members of which are now to be appointed and controlled by 
rrov.nc.al Governments, will probably be made over for the most 
^hL ’,1 n eH ; 8 Commissioner for India, and he would necessarily, 

wlS h i i T h<i r0Ce ' VeS fr ° m the a «thoriries in India for 
whom he is acting, have power to contract on their behalf, but in 
the name of the Secretary of State in Council. The answer to the 
last part of the question, if I correctly understand the bon. Member’s 
meaning, is therefore that it will still be open to officers like Dr 
Denning to sue the Secretary of State in Council. 

Army, 

r .,l: A . P / U ? tb l bo Esher recommendations were again the 

5“ ' u ; t t ter ( of interpellation. Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secre- 

m * i .• f °\ Ind ’ a w ^Gther the main and fundamental remm- 
Maiestv’sVv th6 Esh c ° r Committee have yet come before His 
M * " M vemment aliter consideration by bimself in Council ? 

Mr. Montagu: The answer is in the negative. 

Armv 'in i, di! 0 i a8ke i d tb A S , ecretary of Slate for India whether tbe 
fndmn ronns , T * ” b ° 6n reduced by 6,000 British and 7,500 
c r- War , 8tr6n8tb ; a,ld * if whether tbe safety 
acitation' a H , \ Urg ° reduct,0, . ,B »> the Army in tbe face of the 

Mr m i' r9B . n''u V ram P an t ; * n India has been considered? 
i n a* i { tv?** a ^ U " 6 P resen t proposals of tho Government of 

dnoiiiir ;lui- 1 eve ntually sanctioned, will have the effect of re- 
extci i mpntin ,D f 0 Army in India approximately to the 
have been J 7’ Mid gallant. Friend. The proposals 

Z ! rr bylhe ] G “ ,,t of India on the recommend- 

factors in the diction ol whfch'"o COnsideration of a " ,he 

proved mobility and ’eauinm!nr VfP 6 * St ,,npCftant tb ° 
inctminea tu y . ^’P^ent of the Army in such matters, for 

V L he 6 ^ h ^rnent of the Air Force and the provision of 
• L * ic to a large extent compensate for the reduction 

rsonne , a my hon. and gallant Friend is aware, the whole 


the Committee 
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question is to be considered by a Sub-Committee of 
ot Imperial Defence. 

i j'T ^ Bte • Are wo t0 understand that tbese reductions 
already been carried out 1 ? 

ih Adontagu : It is not accurate to say that the reduction in 

6 ntish force has heen sanctioned ; what fcoB occurred is that 
a considerable number of British force in India left India for AVer 
purposes and have not yet returned. 
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We rig-wood : Can the right bon. Gentleman say wnjpjtj 
tffi^tfgitation and unrest now rampant in India would not he more 
speedily reduced by cutting down expenditure rather than by the 
keeping up of unnecessary expenditure at a time of such great 
economic trouble in India? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think that anyone wants unnecessary 
expenditure, j>ut what we are determined to see is that the armed 
forces of the Grown in India are adequate for the protection of India. 
Bolshevik Bouble Notes. 

Sir J, I). Rees asked the Sec. of State for India whether the 
possession of Bolshevik money has been made illegal in British India? 

Mr. Montagu : The possession of any rouble notes in India was 
made illegal by the ordinance in 1919 and 1920, and the operation 
of the ordinance was continued by Act No. XXX of the latter year. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Is the Hon. Gentleman in a position to recom¬ 
mend the Government at homo to pass a like ordinance of law ? 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy : In view of the trading agree¬ 
ment which has been signed with Russia, will this Regulation he 
released in regard to bona fide merchants trading with Russia 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think that would depend upon whether wo 
nave evidence of a cessation of Bolshevik propaganda in India. 
Afghanistan Negotiations 

C late asked the Secretary of State for India if he can 

now hfii, ' r,Xl . al,on re e« r ding the negotiations with Afghanistan 
now Ufiing carried on at Kabul. 

the cnnrlnJ ,ltrtgu • ^ he negotiations, which have as their object 

present T ' ° f • ‘T* °' are proceeding. I am not at 

present in a posit,on to make any further statement. 

c . r Wirelees Telegraphy. 

prcsQht Director I r , Secr ! tar * ° f State for India : Who is the 
wireless expert to the (*n^ lf * le S rn Vby in India; whether the 

home, has sine, resicne^ en ' n,e ! ,t of Il,d,a originally sent out from 
r umt resigned, on appointment ns Director of tho Marcom 

military unr.,! 6 " • tlie ' v * rcle88 *yftem in India required fnr 

to make it nr B6R con ^ ete I if not, what. Bteps are being taken 
to tho u n s a t i e q fy ^ q * j^. r | h 6 ^niplaintsl.,1 the Indian Press as 

M ■ i 1 ° Fy 0ondltlona °f commercial wireless are justified t 
of WirflU 0ll 'p { i 11 1 ^ on ®I Simpson who was appointed Director 

I" \P9, resigned last year, and 
Tflnro T n ed of the Marconi Company. In his 

V V ave 1 appwnfed Commander It. L. Nicholson, D. S. 0. late 
th« toi’Jq] 0 4,i x ln ^ *. or * ,)d ! a nfkx{- v’eek. So far ns I am aware, 

** 58 em 111 Jfldia required for military purposes is com* 
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*\P§© y[ regards-internal communication. The complaint an H q#rM.o 
X^mi$ip6tory condition of commercial wireless, to which the bon. 
and gallant Member probably refers, is too vague for me to say 
whether it is justified. 

Burma (Shikho.) 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he will call for a Report on the habit of shikho as perform- 
Ofl in Burma, finding out what is thought of this custom both bv 
British officials and educated Burmese, with a view to introducing 
mtoBurma methods less redolent of an oriental theocratic monar-hy 
Of the pre-Christian era ? y 

Mr. Montagu: The custom of shikho, according to the best of 
K VV » W ™'“ « »»k oi ii, e ia,S °o 

.... f, as w . e a f t0 etiquette among Burmans. It would bo 
KS 0 tbe , poJ * p y definitely laid down in 1858, and consistently 
followed since for the Government to attempt to change the usage 

there Ja m.n h 6 iT d : J S the Ri « bt Hon - Gentleman aware that 
with th„ ha5 j, Rr,tls h officials m Burma who are so disgusted 

Mr Mn» „ J . ,,ot l * ,,ow 11 10 1,0 Hon* to them? 

Mr Mon.sgu : No I .« no. aware of that 

<i,,!i;r Wh " •••** m 

°r“ .. 

Riots and Casualties. 

How "rl C ri n Z" B ‘ l ‘i* »' s >»<» lor Ml. : 

.. . to .. . ' 

outbreaks have boon due to the inll, . !S | 1 "T y ° f , 8Uch 

in oham »hANi »iia m ,|L_ i ® '^ndhi or hit policy j 

U he will sutn Whl ° k " "* du * ‘° bi ‘ or .otton! 

rebels tried subieauentivT'T L* "d "° Ie due t0 ’ and wbe,her tbo 
Mr m! t T u '* k °. ad '; a,,ta Ke of the situation « 

banco a during TaU “Tn r *? ott9 ? l ton end distur- 

reported In m m t- j S1X ° ' m ' there were no casualties 
injured „J ea.garden not some persons attacked were 

XlTS’.r*" a facti0 " fi « bt in Southern India 
killed and 9 ft ®'V , {" Hie remaining two cases 13 rioters were 
not serinn iv ° f , oy po,,ce fire, and some police were injured, 

totutu . A a b UllVnUt " ol bp " « **>•'•■ U it very ditHeuli ( 
but h7»! d «f .i e T 60 -r tbm are nsus,, y -ontribnting factors, 
an<l " V i G - " Sst V rbftTlce8 were of the nature of labor troubles, 
ree ot religion dispute ; one arose from agrarian grievance*, 
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©20 tf/ie prisoners broke out from jail. The other two were qfc^fhtj 
Oh by a strong agitation against liquor-shops, which is ascribed 
in^part to a genuine temperance movement and in part to the 
general Non-co operation programme. I have no doubt that attempts 
were made by ill-disposed persona to take advantage of the situation. 

ii G. \ate : Is it not a fact that most of these riots were 
owing to political agitators and the agitation got up by them ? 

Mr, Montagu : 1 do not think that my hon. and gallant Friend 
woum ascribe the disturbances to anything but agrarian causes. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Will the right hon. Gentleman get, or 
has he got, any report on the shooting at Maipur that he can com¬ 
municate to the House ? 

Mr. Montagu: I think—I speak from memory, because my 
non. and gallant Friend has not given mo notice of the question — 
!,lat communiques, based on every telegram I have received, have 
already been published ; but if there is anything further, I will 
communicate with the hon. Member. 

•*3ir C. \ate : Were not the Rae Bareli riots primarily due to 
political agitators 1 

Mr Montagu : I tbink I am right in saying that the Rae Bareli 
a were due entirely to agrarian causes. 

l he Parliamentary Joint Committee. 

pnbli l? U Committee on Indian Affairs was 

tirnp i ! m embers were mainly engaged up to that 

t,InR n ^termimng their procedure. 

ivnv lescdved by the Committee to examine and report upon 

tu 'invito ■> Iia o ter them specifically by Parliament. Also 

Committee ll occasion* Stat ° f ° r Ind ' a to cotnmunicate to the 
which hr nr a 1011 ma y anse, any matter or information upon 

ReTort to l nHi m ! y ' : H,li il «>*.«»«* that they should make a 

£.52 ‘ j ai ey 11 a, i° c T ider and rcport °" r 

Committee thr,nigh the VJ?" i f°r ? otice ° f tbe 

of its nifim’ r 8 U 6 Ct| airman (Lord Islington) or by any 

i, ° >->•»? -»« 

been civen Qrir i d " wev * r » without previous notice having 
the matter . a Report will not bo made to Parliament unless 
provided that ‘ * 0110 01 ®^®cient public importance to justify it, and 

rr rzrzz “ * “i Um,t r 

Commitf on -n F U " 1C interest—upon which point the 

reQ • i mentary evidence as from time to time may be 

India «n i lu W u C0,lfidentiaI| y inform the Secretary of State for 
cornoH m tho ' heAwI oi a uy other Government Department con¬ 
cerned, the subject matter proposed for discussion. 
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INTERPELLATIONS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS-MAY 1921 . 

Mohammed Ali’s Speech. 

he] Sir Charles Yate asked the Secretary of State for India 
attention has been called to the speech delivered bv the 
agitator Mohammed Ali at Madras reported in the Press of tbe^llth 

JEJm -’ifi . h9 f i3 8tat ; d •*? have 8aid that be differed from 
Indif :L M he / aVoUred Violence and that the English came to 
what J k ° the, | n, . elve ® and should be driven out like thieves, and 
what stops are being taken against the speaker, and also to prevent 
the repetition and dissemination of seditious utterances like those 
tending to foment insurrection in India. 

M°' lta 8U in reply stated that he had been informed by tele- 
atetam^r l \ ° ®°" ernme ' lt ®! I,ld,a were giving their attention to the 
heir, a fju ,y 1 ) luham J na d Ail at Madras that the Ali brothers would 
6 P Af gn a,| istan if she came to India to fight the British Govt. 

The Services. 

stated "tw y 5th ’ T replying to a question of Mr. Glyn, Mr. Montagu 
21 1 "" January 1st there were 767 permanent com- 

Rriti K i, icers in the Indian Medical Service of whom 638 were 
sh-borni and 129 Indians compared with 722 British and 48 

“r, 9 . i ; h Th T* iii ”" °' ,tf 

officers d ,ri m Cm v" "° V 9 d e opardi 3 ed by admission of 

vala, cies Vm • u Ever y 6fr °rt was being made to fill „n 

vacanc esavadaMe with Europeans. The condition with regard »o 
L wir a dvi d recently been ooi ,■ ,rahly improved but 

owing to ^r ft n",' V16W of ^ great shortage of mldical men 
would be able tn'r° U ^ a J0lir .k Q fo r e tbe rae dical schools in Britain 
fied men of the ^ anyt, b>ng like the normal numbers of quali- 

On May10 th, ° r * be I,,dian Medical Service. 

UP to Anri I l,. .i, ’ replying to Co^. Yate, Mr. Montagu stated tb-.t 

for periiiin £°‘ ^ h “ d received ° n ° a PP ,ioati °" 

mendatinn innri • f 0,1 a Proportionate pension under tho recom- 
on th n de '' C ‘ aU9 ° 36 of the re P° rt 0{ the Joint Committee 
i G r r, m r nt ° f I ' ldi \ BilL Tbe Government of India had 

h0 C0U,d ,10t su PP°^ his request as it 
based n, i i H h ' 9 de8,r0 t0 ratire bad been long landing and was 
di«on. ^ u dy .u P0, T ™ asolls whlch were quite unconnected with those 
discussed by the Joint Committee. 

Pensions to Punjab Heroes. 

I H- °i, n 24th May ColoneI Wedgwood asked the Sec. of vState for 
naia how much is now contributed annually from the Indian Budget 
,° each of the Allowing : General Dyer, Sir Michael O’Dwyor, 
-Lionel frank Johnson, and Mr. Boswortb Smith ; and will he 
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oroacji the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a, view to aAntfiK 
^^f/ C ^ r86s transferred from the Indian to the British BudgetlT^ 

Montagu :—The figures are as follows—Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
alts Mr. Bosworbh Smith, £4,000 and 900 respectively, of which a 
considerable portion represents funds contributed by the officers 
themselves ; General Dyer, £900, of which approximately one- 
twelfth will be debitable, ou adjustment, to British revenues on 
account of a period of service out of India. Colonel Johnson 
draws no pension from Indian revenues. The answer to the last 
part of the question is in the negative. 


Auxiliary Force 

On May 31st, replying to Col. Yate, Mr. Montagu stated that 
-3,325 men had been attested in the Auxiliary force of India up 
io April 30th, excluding men who had been enrolled but bad not 
yet been attested. The maximum strength attained by the Indian 
Defence Force was 33,451 in October 1920. Ho did not propose to 
^ake any steps to bring the Auxiliary Force up to the numbors of 
the Defence Force. The matter was entirely in th« hands of the 
overnment of India. If the Government of India at any moment 
thought that voluntary enlistment was insufficient they might make 
recommendations for an alternative. 


An Individual Called Gandhi ! 

. Ma y 31st Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State 

or India how many times the Viceroy of India has officially 
eceived an individual called Gandhi ; and whether he can make 
nny atemont as to the result of the interviews? 
tin " 1 ^ on t a 6u :— The Viceroy has received Mr. Gandhi soveral 
C8 Privately, The Viceroy will no doubt consider what statement, 
ai , .on d usefully be made in regard to these interviews. 

«. !\ , 11 lun9 Captain Viscount Curzon again asked the Sec. of 
imhlinlv 1 1 , 11 !► I W *!. et * ier an individual called Gandhi has stated 
m 0 j H , Viceroy of India is probably sympathetic to the 

he Ca " now give * ,iy account of the 
alluded to ? ^ tbo recenfc interview with the individual 

tn hoi; ‘ MoritQ Ku:—I have eeon no such statement. It is difficult 
9V ' was ever made and impossible to believe that anyone 
ions,., it jf made. The answer to the last part of the 
week 10 " 19 tnat 1 have 1,othin 8 to add to the answer I gave last 

Viscount Cuxzon:— In view °f the fact that there is in moat 

0 English Press accounts of these interviews, could the Right 
on, Gentleman not possibly give some authoritative account of the 
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that actually took place so as to put an end 

eoure V 

Montagu:—I do not tbink so. When the Governor- 
-neral accords an interview for informal discussion, it is not 

D , r M a y ^ 6CP a Te \ 0Td 0T J° Pl,bHsh an account of what takes 

account nf\h UlV r 8ald; lf P' 3 ® xcelleuc y desiros to publish any 
account of these discussions, he will do so. 

Viscount Curzon :-Has the right bon. Gentleman not noticed 
that tbo man alluded to is now going about giving wbat purports 
o be an account of these interviews, and would it not be much 

to hJ f ° 8tate exa ® tly wbnt did take place than allow the account 
to be one-sided and come from unofficial sources 1 

thn : 1 do not kll0W t0 w hat the Noble Lord refers. On 

tlm on ' aaV0 ^ earf ^ ^ lat Mr. Gandhi is honourably fulfilling 

th ‘ C °" d,t,0 ' la "„der which these private interviews took place. 

Refusal lo grant Govf. demand 

havebLf So,? by ®'J S' 1 " 1 ? 8 Y r f° “ ked ''’ hat aro the ste P s tbat 
the Council h.lvB 7 V Jab and ° tbor Gons - in lndia 'vbere 

sanction the Budget gri '" ,or tb ° 

refused 'p^ovisiml 1 : fnr lbe hi'- pr ° vinces in "’ hich th e Councils have 
Punjab. P In Bomral P " b ', C,ty de P art ments are Bengal and the 
only in the excerimlnt!) ° rd “' B • t0 L my informat 'on, I he work «u 
and .ill shadevnf ot.i- i . ' ’ th ‘ lt : !' ‘V ' ' ’ •' • • >• hl 

procedure as to ^4° represen . te d in it. I presume thnt the 

as it was before the mrrmn !‘ lue9 an d information to the Press is now 

Provision «w •!. onThn'i2th M * h “"l ,bB 

the Legislative Council voted I '' JJth March and a week later 

Publicity Board with due notice t . ffiolent to wind up tbo 

Government was itself issuin^trmuniir ^ ^ 

Deportation of Mr. C. F. Andrews 
On June 14th Sir Fred rick H-.li „ . - , 

demanded the deportation «d ,L!!SU* 7S! Z"c'f 

t«l!i lr,„ Si. ,0 w dlUon in 

Disturbances in Bengal, Assam, etc. 

Assam "r’T 27 ' 2 J tb ' Westions were asked about the Chandpnr and 
am Coolies, Mr, Montagu laid on the table the Bongal Govt 
4(a) 
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11 ( Gffimuili&ue. Mr. A. Shaw asked the Sec. of State for W|flii 
T^^SthiYhe can give the House any information regarding the rfccfil J 
disturbances in Bengal and Assam'? 

"Colonel Wedgwood:—Are any arrangements being made to 
facilitate the return of these coolies to their homes, or is it being 
left to chance “? 

Mr. Montagu:—My recollection is that the government have 
not felt it their duty to give free passages to the coolies. 1 will send 
a copy of the communique to my bon. and gallant Friend. 

Colonel Wedgwood :—Are we to understand that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are to leave these people to die of cholera and 
starvation on the roadside *? 

Mr. Montagu :—Every conceivable step has been taken to 
safeguard the interests of tbeso poor deluded coolies ; but it would 
obviously be an unwise step to establish the precedent that when 
a cooly breaks bis contract and leaves his work owing to gross 
mis representation of the state of affairs the liability should be put 
upon the Government of India, 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy:—What about the Government 
itself { Sir J, D. Rees:—Would it not be more useful to facilitate 
their return to their work rather than to their homes'? Is any 
provision for that made by the Government ? 

Mr. Montagu:—If my hon. Friend reads the communiquo of the 
Government of Bengal he will see that the Government hare acted 
with great humanity, and have done everything possible in 'ho 
circumstances. If, after reading the communique, ray bon. Friend 
desires to put any other questions, I should bo only too happy to 
answer them. 

Newspapers (Gwalior State) 

>n June Sir C. Yate asked the Sec. of State for India 

“i i 61 *” \t 8 a ^ ent,0n has been called to the statement in the 
.j 0 .u ei Newspaper, of Allahabad, that the Gwalior State has pro* 
it jjteci the sale and distribution within the Territory of His High¬ 
ness e Maharaja of the following newspapers : the “Kesari”, 
Amrua Bazar Patrika”, “Maharatta”, “Bombay Chronicle.” 
Independent, 1 *Pratap,” “Rajasthan” and “Sabasa”; and, con¬ 
sidering that tbeBo papers are published in British India, will he 
state what action has been taken by the Govt, of India against 
these newspapers j n support of the loyal action of Hi* Highness 
the Maharaja ; whether the Govt, of India has accepted the resolu¬ 
tion of the Legislative Assembly to appoint a Committee to 
examine the Indian Press Act of 1910 and to recommend modifica¬ 
tions of the existing law in regard to liberty of speech and writing; 
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ml] the Pross Act Committee consider the viAwjUf J 
e matter of granting further freedom to the 


nvcrinaes in th 



'■ fresefn India 1 

p W »,“ r io"b" t *B.,li L p^bib’it™, * '?b."T “• , ” d . 1 " ft"' 

India have not. to my faSltadi* 1 Governments in British 
the naners named Tt " n 6 ’ aken a,) y ste P s recently against 

Press laws fi. shed 5t. mm " ' 6 ° appoi,lted to consider the 

rress laws finished its sittings, anc is on the point of presenting its 

fet The Committee took into consideration the connection 
between the Press laws and the Native States. onnection 
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Cotton Goods (Import Duties) 


of the” Cotto.f U dntK, r ' W rf ldin f 0 ' 1 a f in o t00k up tbe question 
whether ho i* 1 asked tbe Sec. of State for India 

exampled bv Shol °‘ n h ® d,vidends paid b y Indian Cotton Mills as 

Company 1000 per C6Ilt per Lakshmi 

das cZanv and £ A 6a ° h 500 per cent - Morarji Gocul- 

Company. 375 1,* ' ® sh ‘ C ° mpan y. ? a b 350 per cent., Kohinoor 

othors from 1 fin C0n l ^ adraa United, 300 per cent., and many 

deads were ,2 J° 3 , 00 por c0,lt 5 whether, as these divi 

duced the Indian f.“° r ly btdore the Indian Budget was intro- 

schemes to rai 0 ' W considered the largo profits when forming 

been mooned 8 ' , | ’ ue aud| so, what additional taxes have 

Cotton Mills Cov' P ^ n ^ wbal ' additional revenue is expected from 

The inches 0 *“ Wr Pr ° P ° rti ° n l ° 

Govt, the need of reconsidering thl • h0 represent to the Indian 
in view of such large sources of inter "f port dutles , 011 Uotton goods 
Mr. Montagu I S b « illg avaiIable ’ 

recently paid large divTdeTdrbu the ^ " Mi " S 

Friend appear to be greatlv in «„ , figures given by my lion. 

The only additional tax specifically °- f tho9e publlsbed J, n the P™“- 

Companies in connection with So re“e°t Ind' n f ?"l • 

thft w i rVirlro«» o l rvF fU. 0 refe,lt Inrliaii Budget lay in 

in. y d r h concession under which Machinery and Stores 
3E ™ V a S“ tton Spinning or Weaving Mill were 

the oh'infTA ic in 1 i ur 9 | ad ^ ltional revenue anticipated from 
change is 10 lalcha. With regard to the last part of the quos- 

r-i Ca , U only : of0r my ho “- PrlenJ to the reply I gave on the 23rd 

Cotton duties d9putatl0Q * rora Ijanca sbire rogarding the Indian 

Captain Geo : Can tho right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
given )y the bon, Member, though they may be in excess 
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ffie' .figures published in the British Press, are correct frcrm ka 
uaj Recounts of the companies concerned. 

Mr. Montage : I am informed that they are greatly in excess 
of any figures that we have. 


Mr. Wadding ton : Is the right hon. Gontleman aware that 
he can got confirmation of the figures from the “Times of India 
in any issue for the last two months, and that these figures are 
published and are available for the information of anybody connect¬ 
ed with the India office ; and if these figures are justified, and 
considering that the question of the Indian Import Duties was 
purely one of revenue and not of protection for India, is it not 
desirable that these duties should be considered and that the 
burden should be placed on the available revenues in India 1 ? 

Mr. Montagu : I will investigate the figures further, but I do 
not think they affect the prinoiple laid down, after discussion by a 
Committee of this House, that the Govt, of India Bhould have fiscal 
autonomy. 


Mr. W. Thorne : Is it not possible for the firms to pay these 
dividends in consequence of the low wages paid to textile 
w orkers and the long hours worked I 

Mr. Speaker : Any further questions must be put on 
the paper. 


The Civil Service 

. Charles Oman asked the Secretary of State for India 
i©iher he has received a memorial sent by telegram to him by the 
n un Civil Service Central Association, representing a large 
majority of the officers of the Indian Civil Service now serving in 
m.jBi ljjdia- whether the said memorial sets forth their profound 
a ‘jsi action^ with the increasing difficulties of the public Services 
Bin' e . e passing of the Govt, of India Act ; and what reply he has 
' ,0 he memorialists, in view of the personal responsibility 
that A^fc fl Un ^ er pledges given at the time of the passing o- 


Mr. Montagu : I have roceived the telegram referred to and 
will send a copy to the hon. Member. I think this will he a better 
p.an thin commenting on his description of it in the second part of 
the question. The Govt, of India are about to issue a comprehen¬ 
sive resolution dealing with the whole question of the pay of the 
all-India Services. The subsfcmce of my reply to the memorialists 5 
will be indicated in the Resolution, which I would ask the hon, 
Member to await, 
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ge 129 for the last despatch on the subject by Mr, Mont 

Oman : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that I 
Spy, and does he consider that the increasing difficulties of 
the public services set forth by the gentleman in question 
telegram do or do not exist 1 



in this 


Mr. Montagu : I am anxious to avoid disputation as to 
the meaning of the telegram. The memorialists refer to a passage 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. I have nothing to withdraw 
from that. 


Sir VV. Pearse : Are the salaries and allowances sufficient to 
meet the increases in the cost of living, and is it not rather the 
financial question that causes dissatisfaction than the new situation 
in regard to the Govt, of India ? 

Mr Montagu : I think there is a good deal of economic dis¬ 
satisfaction . 

Sir C. Yato : Can the right hon. Gentleman say on what date 
he will be able to give us the Govt, of India Resolution ? 

Mr. Montagu : I am afraid I cannot. It is a matter of practice 
ana precedent that any communication must be made through the 
Government of India. 


Public Services 

The matter was not left to rest there. A good deal of ironical 
remarks was made as to the ‘Montagu reforms’, obviously to put 
the Secretary of State out of countenance. Sir W. Joyuson-Hicks 
asked the Secretary of State for India whether he has had any 
report from India as to the growth of bureaucracy since the institu¬ 
tion of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms; and whether he can give 
any estimate as to the additional cost of governing the country 
incurred in consequence of such increa e in officials 1 

Mr. Montagu : I do not follow the first part of my hon» 
Friend’s question. I do not understand how the scheme of Govern¬ 
ment instituted by the Government of India Act to which tuis 
House assented in 1919 could havo led to a growth of bureaucracy. 
As to the cost of that scheme, 1 will certainly endeavour to furnish 
the House with a statement. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicka; —Does not the question say ‘’since” and 
^ot in consequence of”? 

Mr. Montagu ; I find it difficult to understand how it is 
possible that a measure for the institution of a democratic form of 
government in India can possibly have led to a growth of 
bureaucracy. 


_ 
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The N-C-O. Movement ' > 

Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State foiHii *i» J 
wbefk^er be can make any statement as to the activities of Gandhi 
and the Ali Brothers ; and whether any disturbances have arisen 
owing to the direct or indirect activities of these individuals since 
they were received by the Viceroy 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think there is any detailed statement 
that I cou i make in reply to the first part of the question. The 
Government of India have not indicated to mejthat in their opinion 
the undertaking to refrain from encouragement to violence have 
been disregarded since it was given. As regards the last part of 
the question, disturbances have occurred since the Viceroy accorded 
an interview to Mr. Gandhi. The reports of these have been 
communicated to the Press immediately on receipt from India, 

T here is nothing in the reports to show that the outbreaks were 
directly attributable to the three persons mentioned, 
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The Strikes in Madras. 

The Madras Mile riots of Juno-July 1921 when the Karnatic 
and Buckingham Mills locked out their men to break their newly 
started Union and had the support of the Governor, Lord Willing* 
aoi h were the subject of a series of questions. 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
/ ; Gr bo bad any news of the Madras strikes : whether the Gov¬ 
ernment have facilitated in any way the formation of an Adi- 
!i\vij VH f ,lai1 ^rad ee union or assisted the Adi-Dravidians to break 
lam thoir comrades ; whether the strike loaders have been 

• 611 ‘ internment ; and whether, in view of the serious 

j < ijh, he will recommend the immediate calling together of the 
Legislative Council of Madrasi 

ar ker replied in the place of Mr. Montagu who was absent:_ 

i f o M n ° n will circulate in the Official Report an account 

, .? 4 j Mra9 strikes to supplement from his latest information the 

( “ U j " have already appeared in the Press. As regards the 
se one and third parts of the question, my right hon. friend has no 
i i.ormavion but ia making inquiries. As regards the last part, my 
rig on friend understands that Lord Willingdon is himself dealing 
■ ■it the case, and he thinks that my hon. and gallant Friend will 
shaie his confidence that His Excellency will take whatever action 
is likely to prove helpful. 

Tile following is the information referred to : 
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4^X2^ , th ,t hut 1 o£ non ‘ caste “ill workers in Madras wereYef 
Vntr , , Kn " er ^- U11, l th « Police and members of the tire brigade were iwsTnf 

§3wfc*s ss t,?“ ;;r"yr;r« s, sss 

i } ^? n . ^ he .^ *J ul - v > the Anglo-Indian Foreman of tho. Buckingham Mills was 
b yf c X ZX 1 tTr** HindUS r r the “«'• was t™k!dofiMs 

knife cut m the hLi b r- He ,T aS Bevere, y wounded in the body, sustained a 
Knife cut in the head, and was Left unconscious. Subsequently k e marlp hiH 

TrYct °T he p0 \ Ce btatlon - He has not fou nd it possible to identify bis assail 

ants. 1 wo ^r*ota were bred by aa unticcn in ri.m at a police patrol w hinh n* 
sent out when the occurrence was reported. ^ cb was 

was ’? U ^ fcl | e iInli amraodan driver of the manager of the xui!Je 

liiV r «i 11 ^ ^obaranctians 1 was chased from the managers compound to 
knif(T*woutl tr,- thr V°- ™ CUtoff ^ bis linger, were injured by a 
He is now being delv'd dXitir''" 0 " ^ ' Va ’ kin8 '‘ dMed " ion - 

Reverse Council Drafts. 

Mr. Montagu circulated with the Parliamentary papers (in r 9 t)lv 

h 01 c r™ , .', ,> *» •"»»»« Sis 

’whether 'V-f n ! b6 ^TT C , 0 T lh ; Colonel Hursfc had ask0d 
bills n 5, the - lndlan Treasury 0,1 reverse cou ' 10d 

Ind , jeiTMo non T“ 6Etlma 1 te , d by the Finance Minister in 
teSr £ X H / reve " e bllls were not6old b ? competitive 

effect of tiiis i d L u , ,‘“ voured gr0l, P s of financiers ; whether the 
£29 OOn nftft P *J* ,Cy hBd !>0Bn t0 e,,rich ,he financiers in question by 
S££ lj d !° contribute materially to the present fall of the 

fix the resuonoi) otber tu0 Secretary of State would take steps to 
tne res P°neibility for these disasters? 

ring tothe 0 stSe7t I ! n P TT 6 , my 52"' and gallant friend ia «»«• 

that a loss of 17 „ tbs , Indlan ^nance Member s Budget speech 

sterling LuritiLlTA"' U,ted ,n 1920 ~ 21 from the realisalfon of 
councils. “ ue8,n tho paper currency reserve to meet reverse 

this )n!l 6 J '■ i ' r6 ?? T!>e co,, ncils was not however the real cause of 

sold nr' • wou d bav a been incurred whether they had been 

C 0 mmitt e8 >! , R 1 e " C r rihT t e r e f D, 1 th6 deCisi °" baS6 u °" tbe C ' lrre ncy 

Reset i„ bat tbe ster bnp securities in tho Paper Curroncv 

a 2s. b *in “'.p', 1 ’ valued 0,1 a l3 ‘ 4,b bas ' 3 should be revalued on 
rates other then 9 °i! S reaulfl , ng from tbe sale of reverse councils at 
ccommond iti Uter the adoption of the Currency Commission’s 
The po n d ? ns V I , February 1920 is about 7 three-fourth crores. 
a,J d no( . y 0 sed, ng reverse drafts at fixed rates based on 2s. gold 
ance with 7? the bas,s of competitive tender was adopted in accord- 
oe recommendations in paragraph 62 of tho Currency 
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g^miUee’a Report, though at a later stage it was 
;eSper$iknt to base the sales on 2s. sterling which was 
effect from 24th June to 28th September 1920, when the sales were 
discontinued. 1 do not understand the allegation that reverse 
drafts were only allotted to favoured groups of financiers, or the 
figure cited in clause 3 of the question. While I deploro the failure 
so far to make the Currency Committee’s policy effective. I would 
remind my hon. friend of the abnormal situation prevailing last 
year which resulted in an adverse balance of trade against India 
exceeding 75 crores. 1 am unable 1o accept the view that the sale 
of reverse Irafts has contributed materially to the present fall in 
exchange ; indeed it would be only natural to infer that the sales 
which in 1920 aggregated £55,000,000 sterling must have tended 
substantially to check the fall. 1 can assure my hon. friend that 
the question of Indian Exchange is a matter of constant watchfulness 
by myself and the Government of India. 
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Aligarh Disturbances. 

On July 19th Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he can make any statement regarding disturbances 
reported to havo occurred at Aligarh? 

Mr. Montagu: I will circulate in the Official Roport the 
information [ have received about these disturbances. 

The following is the information :— 

I communicated to the Press on 6th July the first details of 
these occurrences which I received that day. I received on the 
14th a further report, which, though issued to tho Press that 
ca ning, came too late to secure general publication. It appears 
ibat the main facts are as follows: On the 5th July a political 
agitator named Malkhan Singh was on trial at tho Magistrate’s 
Court Aligarh. A crowd composed of towns people and villagers 
haf collected outside the Court, probably originally intending to 
make a demonstration. But, excited by agitators and by the 
rum out that unother individual who waB seen to enter the Court 
had been arrested, the crowd endeavoured to rush the Court. This 
was prevented by the police, who, after two warnings, used their 
batons. 1 he crowd then moved off, intending to attack the 
bungalow of the reserve police inspector, which is some distance 
away. [his waB frustrated, and meanwhile judgment appears to 
have been pronounced convicting Malkhan Singh. 

Later on a mob attacked and burned certain buildings in the 
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riHkeiU^rters. One of the buildings attacked was the Treasury! fte 
aFfEpd, guard on which was compelled to fire. The Magistrate vfsitw 
fcbo^Jen-Co-operators’ hoadquarters in the evening, and warned them 
that any further disturbance would be severely repressed—a warning 
which had tho desired effect. Disturbances had entirely ceased 
before reinforcements of British and Indian troops arrived from 
Agra. 

It seems quite clear that the attacks in the City were directed 
mainly against the police. No attacks were made on the house of 
Europeans. Thirty arrests were made—chiefly rioters caught red- 
handed in the police headquarters and persons with gunshot wounds 
One constable was unfortunately killed and three dangerously 
wounded. It is not clear from my information whether any rioters 
were killed, but a number were wounded. The Mabomodan 
University was not affected, and, so far as is known, no students 
took part in the distuibauces. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 9TB AUGUST 1921 

Bonfire of British Cloth 

. Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether a Mr. Gandhi recently organised a bonfire of British made 
clothing in Bombay ; what was his object; whether a meeting was 
subsequently held ; how many people were present ; and who were 
the speakers ? 

Mr. Montagu : I gather that a bonfire was made of imported 

001 y on * st August. I havo received as yet no official 

account of the occurrences. 

laH-nr^* 300 ! 11 ^ P U ^ Z ° n * 9* n r, *£ht hon. Gentleman answer the 

were tha speaker? que8t,on : Aether a meeting was held and who 

in the^newspapers ‘‘ 1 "° a ° C0Unt ex0ept W,lat ha8 a PP° ared 

\ iscount Curzon : May we take it that tho accounts in the 
ewspapera are substantially oorreot, and, if so, how are the Ali 
Brothers carrying out the undertaking given to tho Viceroy ? 

Mr. Speaker • That is a separate question. 

Reverse Council Bills 

Lieut, Colonel Hurst asked the Sec. of State for India whether 
^>e i e aware^ that the loss in the sale of reverse council bills has so 
»£r*r^ nM 1 t0 CI ! ore8 on transations of 82 and half orores 
t , * . » w ^y bills to this extent were sold without public 

Penoi° tlt,VB * en d 0r ; whether he is aware that the oouncil rate of 
per rupee exceeded the market rate by several pence and 
5 
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greatly enriched persons to whom 1 ho council bills wori 
-’■bethel he is aware that Indian importers now refuse to^., 
X^lfltJS-^hrawn by Manchester merchants at current rate of exchange 
grid purport to justify such refusal on these grounds ; and if he 
will try to fix the responsibility for these financial errors ? 

Mr. Montagu : The 35 crores mentioned in the first part of 
the question represents approximately the difference betwoon the 
rupee equivalent of the sterling draft sold, taking exchat go at 15 
rupees to the pound, and rupee receipts from the sales. For the 
reason given in my reply of the 18th July, the sum cannot be 
regarded as loss due to the sale of reverse drafts, and it must also 
be remembered that in the period prior to the sales, remittances 
from India to England on Government account have been effected 
at rates of exchange considerably higher than Is. 4d. t these, in fact, 
ranging U[) to 2fl. Id. As regards the second and third part of the 
question, the system of sale was based, as stated in my reply on 
the 18th July, on the recommendations of the currency committoo. 
During the period of the sales differences between the market rate 
of exchange and the rate at which the drafts wero offered would 
have enabled allottees of the drafts to dispose of their exchange at a 
uofit. Ae regards part 4 of the question, I am sending to the hon. 
and gallant Member a copy of the reply 1 gave to the hon. Member 
tor Keighley on the 16th March. 

i olone l Wedgwood: Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
e . er the India Office has any statistics showing who made pro* 
those bills, and to what extent profits were made 
p r ’ Montagu : It ia very difficult to ascertain. 
rAu . r *VH ^eclgwnod : 1 suppose it is known to whom the 

reverse biIk were sold in the first instance ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think so. 

Elections 

Sir W. Davison asked 
in tho elections to the 

50fl iOOO persons went to the poll in districts having a popu- 
InOOOOo ti'T 210 ' 000 '°00 and a qualified electorate of about 
l)lv oillv 1«n (In ' 11 1 ® ®®^tons for the Indian Legislative Assem- 

voters ' icruallv 0 e ; 6C , tor8 ° ut of approximately 1.000,000 qualified 

r u ;r :r ; whetw ma " y ° f ,h ° *«»*“■ who m vote 

, ( . y '" lte racy to differentiate between the candidates, 

1 fttc } W , ' ' wero re P r0 3 e tded on the polling card* by pictures of 
GDP t e l> a,lt8 ’ dojkeya ; and whether he proposed to take 

ops to secure more adequate representation on the now council 
ot Indian landowners and merchants in placo of the existing pre¬ 
ponderance of Indian lawyers ] 


the Sec. of State for India whether, 
provincial Councils in India, loss than 
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For accurate figures in regard to the 
\tions, l would refer my hon. Friend to the Return * presence 
SarlJ&Hfent in April, of which I will send him a copy, As regards 
the second part of the question, many of the voters were, of course, 
illiterate, and a system of symbols to assist voters to record 
their votes correctly was tried successfully in one province. 
As regards tho last part, my information is that landowners 
(many of whom are also lawyers) as a whole have secured large 
representation, and that the same observations apply to commercial 
interests. I would refer my hon. friend in this connection to the 
recommendation made by the Joint Select Committee on Clause 41 
of the Govt, of India Bill, 1919 in regard to a future revision of tho 
franchise. I will send him a marked copy of their Report. 

Si* W. Davison : Does the right hon. Gentleman not think that 
tho figures of the recent election in India clearly show that the 
broaa mindod and impartial rulo of tho British Raj has boon replaced 
by popular Government of an oligarchy which by no means represents 
the people of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : That is a debating point. Of course, if we 
could got a wholly satisfactory electorate in India, one of the main 
obstacles to complete self-government would be removed. 

Sir C. Yate : Is it not a fact that thoro ia about 45 percent 
oE lawyers id all these Provincial Councils I 

Mr. Moutagu: I cannot endorse that statement off hand, but I 
would invito my hon. and gallant friend to compare other 
Legislatures. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—16TH—18th AVGUST 1921 

Civil Service (Memorial) 

Sir J. Bruton asked the Sec. of State for India what decision has 
jeen arrived at by the Govt, of India on the memorial sent to him 
J the Indian Civil Service Central Association ; and whether hr 
will publish a copy of tho comprehensive Resolution on tho subject 
promised by the Govt, of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : I regret that the Govt, of India have not found 
it possible to issue the Resolution so soon as was hoped, but this 
will be done at the earliest possible moment, and its contents will 
bo made available to tho public here. My hon. frieud will no doubt 
appreciate the complexity of tho issues involved. 

North-Western Frontier Situation 

Oil August 18th ^ir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Sec. of State 
or India whether he lias yet received full reports as to the situation 
the North-West Frontier and the causes and the results of the 
recent fighting vuero 1 


fv 
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54 p Montagu: Owing to the attitude of the Waziristan 
ViSvArqi,-tis during the Afghan War, and the repeated raids twtk™- 
f^^y^^rried out against the peaceful inhabitants of our frontier 
district, in 1919 punitive operations wore undertaken in Waziri- 
stan. These operations, after some severe fighting, led to the 
occupation of the country by our forces and the nominal submission 
of the tribes to the terms imposed upon them by us ; but it could 
scarcely be expected that independent and warlike tribesmen, 
occupying a mountainous district roughly half the size of Switzerland, 
would be subdued and become peaceful cultivators and traders with¬ 
in a short space of time, In such a country it is to be expected that 
for some time certain section will prove recalcitrant, refusing to 
comply with our terms and maintaining hostilities against us, in the 
hope of tiring us out and inducing us to withdraw and before the 
terms of submission have been fully complied with. Their intimate 
knowledge of the intricate country in which they live, and through 
which our long lines of communication pass, favour such activities 
on their part. Moreover, there are various influences, such as the 
activities of Afghan adventurers, at work, instigating hostility and 
resistance ; and the tribesmen, as a whole, cannot but be influenced 
Ji !** ,r a,1 ticipaiions regarding the outcome of the negotiations of 
our Mission now in Kabul. 

Ihn in considering the pacification of Waziristan, the problem 
ri ^ ' M * dealt with uttdor three Tribal headings : — the 

h C 1 lz,llfl » the Mahsuds, and the Wana Waziris; remembering 
r . 13,0 1 10 Mfthsuda are the moat turbulent, and that, there- 

110,1 l I’tudo influences largely the demon hours of tho Tribes¬ 
men as a wholo. 

UmmVn iV'i ”• 800,1 09 ^0 expedition sent against 
»h«ir«il.mj ? '.ion' r ®* cbad Datta Khel, the Tochi Waziris tendered 
with in now 1 4 . J0 torm8 imposed upon them were complied 
these Trihnsm ' U °*? I 0 withdrawal of our force from Datta Khel 

£???*» ,u , «■»»*•* 

iriion tm 1, 1 1 ‘ the balance of the rifle demanded. Their 

Kabul ncwii. r tn ^ llter \ to their desire to await the result of tho 

W.zin* ;ii ' 1 10n ' and ^ \ 9 t° G ^r ) e^ted that raids by tho Tocbi 

fonosal whi t,,nue until Datta Khel is rc occupied by us, a 

r; £ rV 8 n0W being COnsidered - 

f u As the rosolt of our past operation in 1919-1920, 

£\, u"" lU ' haV6 6ubmiUed our terms except throe sections 

ne tribe. 1 hese aectiuiis amount to between 2 , 000 — 3,000 fight¬ 
ing men out of a total Mahsud strength of 20,000, and, as they live in 
ie morn remote valleys, and have not yet received adequate punish* 
menu tney continue their raids and attacks upon convoys, though 
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< 4gfo gt.ll.ftt w0 b 3Ve a brigade in the heart of tbo Mahsud ootffi 1 
r-PTiin felling distance of Makin, their.most important village fias 
already had the effect of bringing about air almost entire cessation 
of raids by Mahsuds in the Zhob and Dera Ismail Khan districts, 
which in the past were the cause of so much loss to the peaceful 
inhabitants of these areas. 


Attacks, by these recalcitrant sections upon our posts have 
almost invariably been unsuccessful, and their efforts are now chiefly 
confined to attempts against convoys, which offer greater prospect 
Oi success. A convoy moving through a mountainous country with 
its long line of animal transports is vulnerable and not easy to 
protect ; but it is hoped that this difficulty will be greatly decreased 
when the road now being built to Ladha is complete, enabling 
mechanical transport to replace the long convoys of animals. 

'the sfldullais The most truculent of these three recalcitrant 
Beciions of the Mahsuds have, since our brigade near Makin shelled 
place * sent in to ask fora truoe, and there are indications that 

□ey too are awaiting events in the hope that something to their 
b0 ™* fc may result from the Kabul negotiations. Both the Tochi 
and Wana Waziris fear the Mahsuds, and, in addition to awaiting 
m outcome of events at Kabul, are reluctant to make any definite 
move until they see what our policy towards the Mahsuds is to be. 

... ^ iVazirh :— These tribesmen submitted to our terms 

ooui a punitive expedition being necessary, but owing to the 
folk'^H^ * Afghan adventurers and recalcitrants amongst thier own 
l’ ea co party was over-ruled and operations against thorn 
no undertaken in December, 1920. 

hut manv t ^ 6U * m P° 8ec ^ u l )on them have been paid up in full, 

too are v yefc remain to ba handed in, and it is clear that they 

noted th t evonts afc Kabul. At the Bame time it should be 
in 1 KP-l 1 ^ , r coun try was taken over by us at their own request 
withdr aU l * 19 bu ^ of the tribe would be greatly averse to our 
^awa , and consequently they showed little activity against us. 

m . ? ^rief may be stated that our present disposition in 
thafc iri8 * an g,ves V* a &°°d hold upon the country in general and 
until pom muni cat ions improve that hold will become more firm, 

tact; lme 1 recalcitrant minority will see that thoir guerilla 
fi lld ' 8 art ‘. °| 110 ava, *h The majority who are peacefully inclined will 
and t( emp oyment i n increasing numbers as Khasaadars and Escorts 
become r , anrf eventually, it is hoped, the district will 

result h * ,f aCBful a . nt ^ prosperous. In no circumstances could such a 
Under ^mediately after our punitive operations, aud 

!3Un S conditions tho eventual pacification of the country 
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V bi ff^ ni^aufetodly been delayed by tbo uncertainty of our po_ 

■ vi$-&vis Afghanistan and by the activities of Afghan adventurers! 

Mr. Gandhi. 


Mi 

saL 


Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been drawn to a declaration made by Gandhi to 
the effect that he can clearly see the time coming when ho must 
refuse obedience to every single State-made law, even though there 
may be certainty of bloodshed ; whether this statement is equivalent 
to a declaration of open rebellion ; whether the same individual is 
directly or indirectly responsible for most of the revolutionary 
disturbances which have taken place in India during the last few 
years ; and, if so, what action he now proposes to take 1 

Mr. Montagu ; I have seen the Press extracts to which 
the question refers. I would call the Noble Lord’s attention to the 
answer I gave him on 6th April and the 12th July, and also to my 
answers to the bon. Member for East-bourne (Mr. Gwyune), on the 
17th and 24th November last with regard to the last part of the 
question. 1 will send the Noble Lord copies of these replies. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS— 251H OCTOBER 1921. 

Moplah Rebellion. 

Sir W. Joyrieon-Hicks asked the^Secretary of State for India 
whether he is prepared to make a full statement of the troubles 
arising from the Moplah rebellion ; and whether he is satisfied that 
steps have been taken to protect the lives and property of His 
Majesty's subjocts in the event of risings in other parts of India 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
be can give the House any information regarding the situation in 
Malabar. 

Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can state the number of casualties due to revolutionary 
violence in India during the War ; and what is tbo present state of 
uffairs in the Moplah areal 

Mr. Montagu : As the House is, 1 think, aware, I have already 
published and am publishing all the information in regard to these 
disturbances as I receive it by telegram from India. 1 thinR, 
however, that the information should be brought officially before 
the notice of the House, and to that end 1 am having prepared 
and bopo to present within the next few days a White Paper 
containing the essence of tho reports I have received. I fear 
that owing to the inherent difficulties of the countries, we must 
anticipate that the operations required to put an end to the 
diaturbencos may take 3ome little time. 1 will, of course, keep the 
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§> e ihjormed as to their progress, and propose to supplement 
i& SflpeT from time to time as may be necessary. 

• 'With regard to the first part of question No. 2, the Govt in 
India have the fullest sense of their responsibility for the lives and 
Property of those with whose protection they are charged. 1 would 
refer the hon. Baronet to the statement made by tho Viceroy in the 
Council of State on the 3rd September, of which I will send him a 
copy. As regards the first part of question No. 7, I am not able to 
supply figures as to the number of persons whose death or injuries 
rnay have been attributable to revolutionary violence as distinct from 
ordinary crime during the period of the War. But information con- 
tu,,, ed in the Report of the Sedition Committee, Command Paper 
^190 of 1918, will perhaps partially meet the Noble Lord’s purpose. 
W ’H send him a marked copy. 

Slr J. I). Rees ■ In the White Paper that the right hon. Gentle* 
™ an proposes to lay on the Table will he give information regarding 
16 for cible conversion of Hindus to Muhammadanism, as to which 
1,1 ormation is rather wanting? 

Mr. Montagu : l cannot speak from memory. What I propose 
Publish as a White Paper is a collection of the telegrams I have 

nZl ' c , A8 my bon Friend kn0WSl there has been a considerable 
mmber of forcible conversions. 

minv C t 0l0 ' lel Sir C - Yat V Can the right hon ‘ Gentleman state how 
•‘"y troops and armed police are employed in this Moplah area ? 

mile Montagu . I cannot, state that. I am not sure whether, on 
to l; tl0 lu tbe r ' ght hoi ‘- Baronot wil1 think that it would be wise 
tb„ n h ® 1 "formation. All troops that are necessary and for which 
Government of Madras has asked have been sent. 

not Captaln Ed « e : Do0s the unfortunate rising among the Moplahs 
ProveT 6 th ® nece8sity of k00 P ,n g a firm hand on India and of 
,h B v . g agitators from this country spreading discontent among 
India? IVSS Htt3 " ot the time arrived fora seizure of Arms in 

dut Mr ' Montagu : There never has been any doubt that it is the 
r ebellVoi ° G ° Vt ' t0 dea * firm ' y W ' th ou th r eaks such as the Moplah 
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The Press Act 

Wer« S lu Y . 8te aBked th ® SeCretary of State for India which 
recn r'A*- '° Ca ' Governments in India who expressed tho opinion, 
of 1 i* ,n be Hie Committee appointed by the Govt. 

*ndia to examine the Indian Press Act of 1867, 1908, and 
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• lEsSi tfa&y tbe retention of tbe Act of 1910 was desirable iiT^|eJ 
of law and opder ; for what reason the Govt, of India 1 
^propose to repeat these Act, and in the case of Seditious docu¬ 
ments confiscated by order of the local Government to allow the 
right of appeal and to put the onus of proof that the document is 
seditious upon the local government instead of putting the onus 
of proving that the document is not seditious upon the owner or 
author ; why the prescribed term of imprisonment is to be reduced , 
and why the Government of India desires to divest itself of * ho 
safeguards it now possesses against tbe spread of sedition J uSt at 
the present time when sedition is so rife in India'? 

Mr. Montagu I fear l could not giro my hon. and gallant 
friend the information for which he asks within the course o* an 
oral reply. 1 am having, therefore, a full statement prepared and 
will circulate it when complete in the OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

The following is the statement mentioned : — 

All the local Governments (except Madras and Bombay which 
favoured repeal of the Press Act and the provision of safeguards of 
another kind) advocated the retention of tbe Press Act in some 
form. But as stated in the Committee’s report, there was consider¬ 
able divergence of opinion between them as to the nature of the 
modification which should be made. 

It is not proposed to repeal the Act of 1867, and the repeal of 1 ho 
Act of 1910 is to be accompanied by the re-enactment, with cortain 
modifications, of some of its provisions, One of the provisions 
tu be retained is the power to order the forfeiture of seditious 
documents, and along with this it is also proposed to retain the 

right of appeal againt such an order f o a special bench of the 

High Court, which is allowed by the Act of 1910. The proposal 

to place on the Government the onus of proving the seditious 
character of the documents Beized is based on the general principl 0 
that the burden of proof lies on the prosecution and on the con¬ 
sideration that documents — tbe seditious character of which the 

Government is not in a position to prove—may reasonably and in 
general be assumed to be documents which do not seriously offend 
against the law of sedition. 

As regards the third part of the question, tbe offences in respect 
of which it is proposed to reduce the maximum terms of imprison¬ 
ment from two years to six months, are not offences against tb 0 
law of sedition, but breaches of the provisions of the Registration 
Act of 1867, Buch as failure to comply with the requirement of 
declaration of publishers and printers ni d to display those names 
on published works, Such offences (which are commonly punished 
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Ig^no ^nd not by imprisonment) would seem to be 
rtMMr'l>y .bo reduced term of imprisonment as ordered. 

As . re £ arf,s lest part of the question, the reasons for 
propotals were given at length by the Committee whose views 
Government of India have accepted, 

Repressive Acts, 

oir C. Yate asked the Prime Minister whether, considering 
that the Moplah rebels are reported to be out for a general and 
merciless campaign of murder, looting and forcible conversion, the 
Government will advise the Government of India not to proceed 
«ith their proposed Bill for the immediate repeal of certain 
repressive Aots that aro now on the Indian Statute Book and thus 
to divest themselves of the powers to repress this or any other 
rebellion that they now have, especially as the Viceroy has 
expressed himself as conscious that the need of special powers may 
again arise in the future ? 

Mr. Montagu l am in correspondence with the Government 
°f lndla on the matter, and I can make no statement at the present 
time. I would say, however, that I do not acoept my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s statement that the proposed Bill, if passed, would 
myea^uioi^overnment of India of their powers to repress rebellion : 
cl that the opinion he attributes to the Viceroy is in fact that of 
r ii 0 ^ oinmen t of Behar and Orissa, as shown in paragraph 28 
of the Repressive Laws Committee Report, 

th« J °y n son Hicks :—Having regard to the position of 

arraiiffo that-° * nd ' a ’ WOl| M the right hon. Gentleman 

Committee on fndUtl^ff* 8h °” ld ^ , refer F ed t0 the Joint Se,act 
whether it ip h) • \ ra> ln order that they may consider 

01 ,k “ **• 

sas-T* s. H “ urtf?, 

of them 1 ° 80me C> ropreB9ive Acts, or llt leaat of 0116 

r ,. Mr * Montagu: I believe that the hon. Baronet is accurate, but 
WiM n0C jf? h ? W 8 ^ ec ^ 9 '■b® question which was put to mo. 

tho is U supplementary question put by the hon. Baronot 

■loin, r ° er ° r 1 wiokenkam (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) about tho 
asren 1 ,iever undertook, when asking Parliament to 

Nation of 1 ' tny Committee, that it should asaist in the adminia- 
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pCo^cmel Wedgwood : Was not this legislation intended to 
^be'ylntelligentsia, and not with the Moplahs? 

Law and Order. 



Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Prime Minister whether his 
attention has been called to the Notice of a Motion relating to India 
standing in the names of the hon. Member for Twickenham and 
others—**that this House views with grave concern the present 
state of India, and urges upon his Majesty’s Government to take 
immediate steps to re-establish law and order in that country 
and when he will give a day for its discussion ? 

The Leader of the House (Mr. Chamberlain) : As this question 
relates to the business of the House, my hon. friend will not be 
surprised if I answer it. I have seen the Notice of Motion, to 
which, in view of both of the importance of the subject and the 
number of signatures attached to it, His Majesty’s Government 
have given careful consideration. I should be glad if my hon. 
friend would be good enough to confer with me before taking further 
action. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Would it bo convenient for my right 
hon. friend to see myself and two or three of my friends this 
afternoon 1 

Mr. Chamberlain : Yes ; I am at my bon. Friend’s disposal 
immediately after questions. 

(See aho p. 80). 


Prosecution (Bhagalpur Grant Case.) 

Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India who were the 
local officials of Bhagalpur who were responsible for the prosecution 
of Mr. Grant in the case in which the Court entirely exonerated 
Mr Grant, and animadverted upon the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the case had been investigated by the Bhagalpur authorities , 
and hat steps have been taken by the Government of India in the 
matter ? 

Major Barnston (Comptroller of the Household) : The Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa rightly took a very serious view of the 
murder by villagers of Gurkha watchmen engaged by Mr. Grant 
and instituted these prosecutions. The persons accused of taKing 
part in the assault on the Gurkhas were charged with murder, riot 
and dacoity ; the Messrs. Grant with organising an unlawful 
assembly ; and the Gnrkhns and the villagers who accompanied 
them with forming an unlawful assembly. My right hon. Friend 
has not received a report of the judgment, which, he understands, 
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in'ieupella t iotf& 

the Messrs. Grant. The case was one inj^ 


Exonerated 

' , 1 , -T^S 1 p quiry w “ de t sl >We. My right hon. FriiSSlSS* 

not lviiow that the Government of India has taken any action. 


Civil Services —New Pension Rules 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks enquired of the Secretary 
the new rules for the premature retirement of I. C. S. 
portiouate pension. 


of State about 
men on prn- 


.. Montagu in reply gave the Resolution issued on the 8th 

November 1921 by the Govt, of India with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — 8TH NOVEMBER 1921 
Trade Unions 

Sir C. Yato asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
considering that many of the so-called Trade Unions in India are 
stated to be little more than strike committees, and in view of the 
Acts of violence and intimidation which have characterised a large 
proportion of the disputes in which these committees have been 
', d .i ‘ 18 fc . he “tention of the Government of India to proceed 

n InSt L“ r r° 0 g,ving legal to Trade Unions 

o 6 h f T ° a80 '' Cy SUCh a that no act 

could be made the ground of a claim on Trade Union funds unloss it 

acT- and whetT 6 h' ® ovar,lin 8 Body has sanctioned the 

ini, ,, having regard to the difficulty of obtaining 

raalo itv of these Inn y ° dia > ^ the fact that tho 

majority ot ineae loose organisationa nnu; i . . 

no funrhinnfl to , * on8 ^ >ub ‘ ls ^ no accounts and a-ign 

s tuZLn' u ‘°zs b A tr" c »‘t r .-““t" 

oicketinff or of nntHm, tk ,, ® community of either legalising 

picketing or of putting these so-called Trade Unions outside the law 1 

Mr. Montagu : The Government of Tnri; -j • m 

lines on which legislation should£ IS ar ? T s,der .‘" g tha 
and protection of {££ Uu,h, .f„S th . e r6gl8tratl0n 

,itU a view to submitting 

the^r ° ? g, ? lat,0n ' ifc WOU,d be premature to discuss 

iuiUbg local governments. 

of the»°e l0 T e ^ W TT dgW00d: ^ th ,° qU6Btion ju8tified "isayinj that many 
of these Irade Unions are little more than “Strike Committees” ? 

question Montagu: 1 ara nofc re8 Ponsible for the wording of the 
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Seditious Leaflets (Indian Army) 

^ ^ ate a9 ked the Secretary of State for India what steps 
hare been taken to put a stop to the circulation of leaflets in India 
tampering with the loyalty of the Indian Army ; how many of the 
authors and printers of these leaflets have been prosecuted and with 
what result \ and whether any of those who signed these leaflets 
have been allowed to go free 1 ? 

Mr. Montagu : This matter has engaged the close attention of 
the Government of India and local governments. I understand that 
the only leaflet of this nature that has come to notice has been 
proscribed under Section 12 of the Press Act.. There were no 
signatures on the leaflet, though a few names are mentioned in it 
out of a very large number who are reported to have signed the 
“ fatwa,” extracts of which the leaflets purported to reproduce. 
The press at Delhi which printed the leaflet, has been ordered to 
give security but has failed to do so and has ceased working. 

Agitators (Birth-places) 

&ir 0. Yate asked tho Secretary of State for India whether 
Mahommed Ali and Shaukat Ali and the four others who it is re- 
purted have been convicted and sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment are by birth subjects of British India or of Native 
States ; if the latter, of what States ; and what is the birth-place and 
parentage of Mr. Gandhi ? 

Mr. Montagu: Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali are by birth 
subjects of the Stato of Kampur in the United Provinces. All the 
o'her^ accuaod are described as residents of places in British India. 
Mj , Gandhi s father was the Diwan of the State of Porebaudur in 
Kathiawar. 

\ Davison : Will the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
advisability of deporting Gandhi to his Native State, to see whether 
that Native Stato can deal with him ? 

Mi. Speaker : That does not arise out of the question. 

Moplah Rebellion. 

Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of Stato for India 
whether the situation in Malabar shows as yet any sign of improve¬ 
ment or otherwise ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have not for some days past received any 
general review of the position. On the 27th October the Govern¬ 
ment of India reported that the General Officer Commanding the 
Madras district was satisfied with the situation, but needed more 
tru'jps, which were being sent, in order to bring the operations to a 
close as eoon as possible The last received reports cover the four 
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fW«*/ of October, and indicate that the troops and polici^L 
^^r^tfe^tigaged in locating and capturing the rebels, who are still 
Otterrbg resistance, whenever thoy are met. In view of the difficulty 
of transport in the country and the absence of communications, it is 
obvious that the complete pacification of the district must take time. 

Viscount Curzon : Is the right bon. Gentlemen aware that the 
communique issued by the District Magistrate on the 4th of November 

Knrcr? i L ? T6 J u ? 6e * Wlth ' ghastly wounds in the neck, had seen 
DU limans boheaded and their bodies thrown into a well ? Has he 
no information about this ? 

M ^° ntagu: ^ think that it would be moro courteous if the 

INoble Lord had given me notice of a question of detail of that 
• ■in . have stated to the House over and over again that there 
'»ave boen the most shocking atrocities committed by these rebels 
on loyal Hindu fellow-subjects. 

Viscount Curzon : l s not the right bon. Gentleman aware of all 
hv TVm Which are l iabliehed in the Press which are issued 

- *" ,h “ — »«■ 

tfllAffnln the ,)est of my r0 collecfrion every official 

offine hiifl neW8 ? n fche 8ub j ect Malabar received in my 

have been issued Fn U i 1 * whether they are communications which 
cable Them hn “ ldla or ar ® reported by Reuter by the ordinary 
ng atrSZ KT;? 1 from booh sources report 

h ; M . . ; ,• b JLL b , Mopl ? h,t 1 «»*«i o*r.w i 

communique, ’ ir 1 u ar telegram or wbothcr ifc wa* an ©tlicul 

Viscount Curzon : Is 
tion six days old ? 

Mr. Montagu : No. 

will the r tg hi °ho n 6 ' Gentlam . in' con's id e r°< h 1" "d '-“rl? ° f th9 
Kccc,W, of offering tb , Mop.ahs * 

Ireland)! 8 ***** *“ Vi ° W ° f tbe «"»* of Home Rule lo 


the right hon. Gentleman’s informa- 


Thc Indian Railway Committee. 

in a Ii 6 ?! ying t0 M f j0r Glyn ’ NIr - Montagu aaid ‘bat he was not yet 
o a P08..IC, ‘o mahe a atatement regarding the policy .wiring from 

aakJ L m61ldatl0 " 9 °' the I,ld,a " Railway Commits . He had 
wnnlVu 0 Govunimeub of llldla for general views d report, and it 
nuu,a be uecoseary to take the opinion of the Indian Legislature 
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^ think that it would be reasonable to impose a deihrijq 
y time limU for their consideration, bub he was constantly telegraphi^ 
£ftlly^ommunicating with the Government of India on more urgent 
matters reported on by the Committee, with a view to action as soon 
as possible. 


Purchase of Stores 

Major Glyn asked what action the Government of India or the 
India Office were taking to hasten the orders for machinery, 
materials, etc, required for the Indian Railway and Transport 
Services, as such could not be at present manufactured in India. 

Mr. Montagu replied that orders had been and were being 
placed up to the limits of the funds allotted for expenditure on 
the services concerned. 

Major Glyn urged the encouragement of orders from India m 
order to give work to the unemployed in Great Britain. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was very anxious to do everything 
in hia power to develop the resources of India, and if some arrange¬ 
ment for mutual advantage to both countries would be made, he 
would be only too delighted to do everything in his power to 
facilitate it. He promised to receive a deputation of workers, 

Govt. Printing and Official Secrets, 

Major Glyn called attention to the expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on printing, and suggested that if the habit of having 
every document printed were reduced, it would be considerable 
financial saving, and that the secrecy of official documents might 

be proportionately respected. 

Mr. Montagu, in reply, mentioned the Government of India 
secretariat Committee’s recommendations for economy, and said 
tuat special steps were taken to secure the secrecy of confidential 
documents. H e pointed out that 75 lakhs expenditure on Govern¬ 
ment I resses in India in the current estimates included the cost 

of the staff, material and stores, and the estimates of the Govt. India 
and Provinces were now closoly scrutinised by the respective 
Legislatures. 

Major Glyn declared that no documents printed in India could 
bo counted as absolutely secret, and the only way the documents 
could be kept BOcret was to have them type-written. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was surprised to hear that. 
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Government Servants (Gandhi Caps.) 
fair 0. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Government servants iu India have been wearing Gandhi Caps, and 


interpellations 

Wily showing thoir participation in the disloyal Nofr« 
-WP movement that has been permitted to manifest itself; ana, 
whether steps have been taken to dismiss all such men from 

Government employ and to instal loyal men in their place, or what 

has been done in the matter 

Mr. Montagu. I am informed that in Bombay th o use of tho 

ascnh b H S Governtnenfc alld o^er offices, this being 

ascribed tn part to the attraction of a novelty and to some extent 

to intimidation. I observe also from tho Press that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Central Provinces has issued orders that Govern¬ 
ment servants are not to wear the caps and that this order 
has been approved by the local Legislative Council. Similar 

Bombay aPPeiU- t0 ha '’ 6 bC6n ' SSUed SOm ° Governm ent offices in 

Lahore Municipal Fire Brigade (Mr. Newland.) 

N . w) S,r . C - Yate a '° ked the Secretary of State for India whother Mr 
and, an ex-soldier and the Superintendent of the Lahore 

o “lahore ^ 'If orderod by the Municipal Committee 

GandhP k W K ,’ adrhr uniform > that is - uniform made of 
Government " ,0 ,PUn C ° th ’ badg0 ° f di8, °y al, y to the British 
eonseq"en" T C ° mp v e] ed to resi 8 n his appointment in 

eminent of l’ 8r> ’ w h at steps have been taken by the Gov 

for Mr. Newland ? 10 ' matter and w hat provision has been made 

that Mr 'NU^i* a j U ' Y , be answer to the first part of the question is 
to tclr a unHor^ l"'?* TeSt '° f tho Municipal Staff, was ordered 
tion being passod°Mr' T" “ti*! Khnkl home-spun. On the resolu- 
that it was impossible fnA' W ® ,ld t0ndered his resignation, stating 
was supplemented hv n h,m to accept the order. His resignation 
of the fire brianrf, y £ en0 ral complaint of the Committee’s neglect 
was accented TU?' n inaf * ec I uac y o f his pay. His resignation 

Newland hoc tv Government of India understand that Mr. 
of tho n 0 n,vf n 0Gn , ro em ployed elsewhere on the recommendation 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Lahore District. 

India (Law & Orders 

has r,^, W ' J °y Dson -Hicks a»ked the Lord Privy Seal whether he 
name R f considered the Motion standing on the Papers in the 
ean , 10n * Member for Twickenham and others ; and if ho 

,, a oay for its discussion— 

^ndia,^^ this House views with grave concern the present state of 
t° re pp*. ' , Ur S 68 upon Hie Majesty's Govt, to take immediate steps 
,,18 b law and order in that country.” 
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CjJ M 1 / Chamberlain : Yes Sir. As 1 said on Monday last, ■ r 
eftfefn’Uy considered the Motion, but it is not possible for me rOnud' 
a 3ay for the Motion within the limits of the present sittings of the 
House, and I am hound to say that in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Govt, the present moment is not opportune for such a discussion. 

I understand there is goneral agreement to bring the business of 
the House to a close not later than seven o’clock to morrow evening. 
(Hon. Members :—’‘No”) I have been led to understand that there is 
general agreement as to the proposal of the Government to bring 
our business to an end by then. (Hon. Members : No, no ! and 
“There is to be another Session of this House ! ,J )- I should perhaps 
add that, even if there were time, in the opinion of His Majesty s 
Government, the momont is not opportune for such a decision. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : May 1 ask my right hon. Friend if 
he is aware—I am sure he is—of the grave anxiety felt by many 
Members of this House in regard to this matter as there has been 
no Debate on Indian affairs this year, and will he give us an under¬ 
taking that the Indian vote, the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India shall be set down as early as possible next Session eo that 
we may have an early Debate 1 


Mr. Chamberlain : Yes Sir. Of course I am reluctant to 
Rive such an undertaking in regard to the programme of a 
Session of Parliament which has not begun. I recognise, however, 
the full force of what my right hon. Friend has said. Since the 
-alary of the Secretary for India was placed upon the Vote of the 
House in order that the House might discuss the matter, the House 
has had nu opportunity so to do. I think, however, my hon. 
friend has made out a good case for putting the Vote down at an 
early date, so that the earliest possible opportunity may bo given 
next Session. 


Lieut. Colonel Archer Shee : CaD the right hon. Gentleman 
say why this House is never allowed to discuss a question of vast 
importance like this, whereas in past years the House of CommonB 
has always been given the opportunity of disousBing Indian affairs, 
and especially when there has been a grave state of unrest 1 
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M HOUSE OF COMMONS—Wi ll NOVEMBER 1921 1 

Punjab Rebellion, 1919 (Treatment of Officers.) 

Sir C. ''ate asked the Prime Minister if the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the letter of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
in the press on the tth instant, exposing the unfair treatment of 
officers, civil and m,htary who took an active part in suppressing 
he Punjab rebellion of 1919; and in view of the additional facts 
brought out in that letter, if he can state what steps the Govern- 
merit intend to take to safeguard the future prospects and to prevent 
the further prosecution of these officers, British and Indian 
who have been and are so seriously affected by the orders 
9h0vvn 0,1 l‘ a S° 50 of the Government’s Review of India 

in 1920 1 

The Prime Minister : I am sorry that 1 am not in a position 
to answer this question. 1 have not had time to go into it I will 
emulate ail answer in the course of the next 24 hours. 

S ' r , : t ]*° r, ’e ht bon. Gentleman also look into the 

TZ°A ! ^ Courtage who was compelled to retire because 
be did not feel able to meet the man he had sentenced to transport 
ation for life as a Minister of the Province ? p 1 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—15TH DECEMBER 1921 

Moplah Rebellion. 

? k “ d ,h \ s r - 01 

rises on the situation in Malato? ‘ e ' V0 belf ° re th ® Ho,,8e 

the information 8 received u^'t'n 1S8ued yesterday contains all 

since that date nine other telegrams'wh,V>, eniber- t 1 haV8 recoivod 

detailed military reports of the^ operations, “th i m08 ‘ ^ 
progress in capturing rebels and sb ° w <\ 0,,tI '"’ ed 

circulate in the Official Report the « l v f “ f t T 
12th Decomber, with other details. y for the work ondlng 

The following is the summary referred to — 

Kachina, Gurkhas, and sDeeial i*.;,,. L .... 

2~Td\s w uki e n b ; 18durin?lMtfew ; iay, ‘ S " 
some rnsonera and . o! weapons i.dud 

Pi'rato fashinn rl qi U '' 8 ® n " a S0nient, enemy attacked in c 
"'8 number f'f ii* were kd d • principal leaders, with diminisb- 
Votit?o®. b i follo ' v « a » 6t.ll remain to be dealt with, but their 
becoming desperate, and there are increasing sigus that 

6 
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• V * s collapsing so far at leasr, as active resistance conSCT^i. 

righting gangs penned into hills behind Mannargbafc road. A riom 
Ksptva to Nilambur road, from Nilambur to Edakkara and south¬ 
east of Calicut Taluk surrenders continue, and though number of 
arms handed in is not very great, there can be no doubt that moral 
ettect is considerable. In another message it is stated that the mili¬ 
ary authorities are agreed that if existing units are kept fully up 
to strength, for which arrangements have been made, the number of 
troops now on the spot is sufficient to deal with those rebels who 
are still defiant, to prevent the rebellion spreading, and to enable 
the peaceful element of the population to re assert themselves, 
Other messages report that the total Moplah casualties up to the 9th 
December included 1,826 killed and 1,500 wounded, 5,474 have been 
captured and voluntary surrenders are 14,241. There are also other 
applications to surrender which are boing dealt with in turn. The 
figures include smrenders by persons of every degree of complicity 
from passive sympathy to active fighting, but the gang-leaders and 
gangs, as such, have not yet surrendered, 


Situation in Calcutta (Agitation) 

vivn Co, ° nel Archer Sbee: Can the right bon. Gentleman 

*™" B0 any information as to the situation in Calcutta 1 

' I f' ‘■‘“HI" 

...1 . .*4 “ i, ‘ ton " ow b ”‘" a ' r "'*'- 

Mr. AV. Thorne : Shot ! 

In India. Ttbink in .tU'" 01 * ive *" aM8wer as to ovary agitation 
been arrested for broRoh y Ca c so J n Calcutta agitators who have 
tried in the Courts ^ °* thc #aW are ^eing, or have been, 

Hon8e the definiUoii of an Gentleman eive tho 

spare at’present^ 1 llar would take much longer tiir.o than wo can 

Sr? '« 

report will ^public. tblnk 8 °‘ U i9 B PUbHc inquiry ; 1 think tho 
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Students Enquiry Committee 

An 1I ? P °. rtant affair in connection with Indian Students in 
England who labour under the difficulty of getting admission in 
English educational and technical institutions for training was taken 
in hand by Mr. Montagu early in 1921 but ended in a fiasco. On 
lay loth. Mr. Montagu appointed a Committee under Lord Lytton 
-o go into the whole problem of Indian Students and report recom¬ 
mendations. This Committee went on with its work for some 
months but was scrapped by the Indian Legislative Assembly 
refusing to vote its cost which amounted to Iis. 2 lakhs (seo 
,>0^6 )4 ) . Accordingly the work of the Committee was left incom¬ 
plete. I he following correspondence took place between Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Lytton. 

Mr. Montagu’s Letter. 

Mr Montagu, writing to Lord Lytton from the India Office 
in L ,; An’ *1 n J on \"B t0 tbe action of th ° Assembly refus- 

miu 1 i,lvited you *° acc «Pt the Chairmanship of this Com- 

“ever oceurreSVT g °° d en ° U8h to aBce P t ^ invitation, it 
vuthaMb'lt, I'Z morn J / tan it would have occurred to 
funds Mv exnwm'° any difficulty in providing the necossary 
SVo? ur“ : and ZrT dun . n * the t,me that I lone Lee., 1 ml r 
mo tb t we nncht- tnif °n ^to tbe 1" ; 11 ' ■ r i; " ino:’. 1 

*»»« « 

to find in this country the educational Sill 0 ha ! P . y ° Ung 
importance to them I had av.rvL wh,ch ore of Buch 

tar fr, 

fnd a r'th be< * een . ,ba machinery in this country and in 

Lida and that this could only be done by investigation in both the 

countries by a Committee which had familiarised itself with oppoi- 

coutiVrv ”?!? ' ' VCre offered or conld be made available in tbiB 
,: firecH ^ terns reference to your Committee, which I had 
niittee ' 1 . 1 " i0r . r ^ Chelmsford's Government, required the Com¬ 
ing of f . r ltem8 to report on the constitution and work- 

a*'i6oiy committees in India. This fact and other 
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lasid/elations which 1 have set out above clenrly r.ocessirft 
^Jr.^.ndia, and indeed we discussed in Council before the app 
111 _ 01 Committee whether the work should be inaugurated m 
■ ridia and finished at home (in England) or begun at home (in Eng- 
iai](0 and completed in India. It was decided that the Committee 

g K>u 0 start its work in this country because, as I have said, it did 
not seem possible to arrange as to how the educational opportunities 
in this country could be made available in India until these oppor¬ 
tunities had been fully explored and developed, but of course I had 
always understood that a visit to India would be necessary before the 
Committee could report. The action of the Legislative Assembly 
has created a situation which was not anticipated because it was 
one which would not arise in this country. Investigation of the 
administration problems by means of Royal Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees is the function of the Executive arid I do not think that the 
Parliament, although I have often suggested such enquiries and 
although it does not always accept their results, has ever failed to 
yore the funds necessary to defray their expenses or attempted to 
interfere with the discretion of those investigating the problems as 
t0 now they should carry on their work. But until the relations 
between the executive and the legislature in India have come to 
approximate more nearly to what they are iri this country, and more 
Of .V ' \ r y V 1 the °? ening . 8fi8sion of the Tiew legislature, difficulties 
t l , r ‘ 1J . are a ' nioefc inevitable. I cannot but think that, if 
. * y ee,s,aT u r 0 S experience of the dimensions of the 

. which you and I, who have been in such close con- 

'•.Mon, possess their decisions would have been different. But 
th, UB0 l 8 ronK ‘ y a,ea ^ rce » I would be the Inst to complain of 

wr>re entrusted to !l ^ re of the powers which, on my advice, 

•he cxr ..ion 11 ,inn • T,' h Parliament Th ' 8 ' 8 clearIy ,,0t 

could have |, pei ‘ lnB :J h ! h tho restoration of tlio vote ehould or 
jour roll, neues had The work therefore which you and 

doned lor ibis • „ r ''‘tended to do in India will have to be aban- 

| ' . 1 ueairn to express to you my apology for any 

bfi.'ii ,„'.i , i n j vi, " , «nce to which you and your colleaguos m»y hovo 

valuabl. w...-k*ul*n b,0, 'i-*J! tl ”' y m0,t profou,lfl re fi ret th,lt , 
now T vn.. upr.n which you were engaged cannot bo compile' 1 
tt| j ehould decide to abandon tho enquiry at this stage 

whirh v. tl v/ 119 *^0 benefit of your views and the evidence 

vhtv m, ri Vv! a4r ° n ^ y taken, I could not complain, but I hope 
iinrfi I 1 you I10 ^ think it necessary to take such a step. 

|R ' ie laet fivo months you have made a most valuable examin- 
0 the questions affecting the interests and well-being of 
* ,KUaU8 10 this country and it would be deplorable if we could not 
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V°b ^j the; advantages of the results of this part of your labouT 
^ni C^pefpl that if you can see your way to make such a report, 
Legislative Assembly will not only see more clearly the reasons why 
the visit of your Committee to India was, in our opinion, necessary, 
but that they will be led by the hope that the work can bo com¬ 
pleted in order that Indians can obtain all the advantages possible 
of educational and technical facilities of this country. I therefore 
sincerely hope that you will find it possible, even though your 
recommendations cannot be complete, to present a report to me 
■ hich will indicate the provisional conclusions to which you came, 
the nature and urgency of the problem which you have been study¬ 
ing, the adequacy or otherwise of the existing organisation designed 
to deal with it, and the suggestions which you had intended to 
explore further.” 


Lord Lytton’s Reply. 

The following is the text of the letter sent by Lord Lytton on 
October Gth in reply to Mr. Montagu : 

It is not within onr competence to question the propriety of the decision 
of the Legislative Assembly, but, while agreeing with you that the decision must 
be accepted, we cannot but deplore the consequences that' must result from it. 
, c * ee bound to point out to you that the procedure adopted in our case has 
been extremely inconvenient. The Committee was appointed early in the year 

cijiiflti linin' ir B | i\ ,l< " i* ^ at 01 ? f enc l u,r T was to begin in Ibis country and to 
thron»h mir n n *i l 1 ur proceedings have been conducted on that understanding 
that onr nrnorn Was ,U>t UQ f 1 t l 1 e ver y moment that we were informed 

antLr t ,^ g orT%7 it - be / band0ned - If ^re has been any reason to 

opinions of the AsJmhlv 8 t'a D C d *,Va°oht been m r e Bon8ideratB “ th ° 

the Committee was anndnLi w ' btalaed at an eailier date or even before 

and are more concerned to' telTyou whatth"’ h °' VeVer> t0 ,ab ? ur th , 18 ^ 
decision of the Assembly has, 0 f course mi l U ° C0n8e( iuences will HOW be. luc 
our enquiry. The evidence which .... h“ t l< ; mpo8Blblc ,or . us , to co .'V p Cto 
to judge the nature and extent nf W 1 kcri m country has enabled us 

leduato form certain^'{hioh we are faced and has 

rrS f'" 

investigated with the Uoirefifei* In'ET"! 

We bJQQdt ttat*C^fofo flCCtipt the vesnn uni hi lifir i . ~ » 

it .in nn rhn p . 1 >“0 rcBpoiiBioilUy formakmgdefiniterecommemhi- 

U'ilnwi nnlv ir n° n i i- V G ] g '' unGG88a nly incomplete, because it has 
mraU MT ;,, a lv,u ?' Jo 1 n '- l‘. evident that ucilhur the Govern- 

. , 1 - he memhera of the Legislative Assembly are aware of the 

nature or the urgency of the problem which we have been investigating. Indeed, 
newareut* fully aware ot it ourselves nntil we heard the evidence which 
mav , 5.. before us. The prevailing opinion in the Assembly, if wc 
of the . the telegrams cabled by Ueuter, seems to be that the solution 
mid that °* Cm ,m8es in the United Kingdom must be sought here 

the lirSii h v° U M • rt f- fahouM ^ confined to the ft*.- access of Indians »o 
Blade ilunHanii^ I C1, Tbie °l )iuioT1 ignort-s the fact which has b^u 
T ewar to us that this freer access it dependent upr a 
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,x5* • 

' . 4 ? ' _...... .. 

W’ t “| , f'| n8 , " r . hioh »» «ot »t present satisfied and which cannot bo satil 
•V '“ Indl » M well as in this country. We began olv 

fo, <3o^iSdianf to “wtonafinattr ® b8tacles . “ ow n «'•* the admWo#^' 
X?X ttifiy/coum bu remov.;i w, “Ln fnnnd th t ' K ,‘ D S dom and >“>' v 

more Indian Rtiirl^ntu , . fomn. that Lniversity authorities, and still 

andtl,cy h 0 ^S ns^'«c n r , fro “ Eat ' 8l ' etl with , the cxisiting state of affairs 
operation th an at / , re .°° mmend a change which would require a closer co- 

git j pfl 1 , I f «.Ot exists not only between the British and Indian Univer¬ 
se 11 i8 in order t0 tc ” whether 

India Atfl Z!!. successfully that it is necessary to examine them in 
Tf -rod 4 r University we visited, the complaint has been much the same 
™„1 ? ' We are t0ld ' arnte from India wit* little or no knowledge of tl£ 

e^lin d f 8 or t , ret l ulreme f nt8 °« tbe British Universities. They are often ill- 
er nipped for the course of study which they propose to follow; and sometimes 
with quite inadequate means for their support. 6 6 

tv * Ah 7 g ? rc ! 8 tbe latter complaint, we were assured by the Chairman of the 

enn :r e M Ind,an 6tudenw Aid who ^ 

considerable misapprehension, that the number of cases of genuinely acute 

iiwhft 68 amon ^ tbe Indian st udent8 are at the present time very serious and* that 
e coming winter the need for help will be severely accentuated, 

Difficulties of Admission 

^ 1 ^ UuiversUy authoritieB say ; “What we require is some organisation which 
ri-irnliti y uthoritative information to students in India concerning our 
lor the l.m.MKi number of places which we can offer Z 
tiou r iniinn« P L 0 hn« by ° ur teaching, and supply us with reliable informa- 

value 0 f . * i8 In*, mna who apply to us, about their character, ability and the 

w knt ^ Clai - * present 

them, ^ae kind nf rrf h , . , E have no means of obtaining, regarding 

0Zs a°m':^ r E rrac f ^' C .!; a - n ^'ri n in h “>! »» ™ IJ 

we (hall be obliged instead of m.;i. “ , y can be devised for this purpose 

strict stillfurfher ISelmmbe^of n,^ Z 00 ' 8 W * der ' 08 *<>» "isb. us to do, to 

" dilf. rent sb.ry t.n iHl. They d ttn * ^ om "c ca'i admit.” Students have 
limit a; mil to their admission to the Rri!**? i fir8 \ p,ace > ! hc C * ,8 tence of any 
many important reSDcctH thn a tl ‘i” Im veraities and they complain that 
cwm wluTr. it is adequate the hoi , educutlon available in India is defective awl. 
pr- lerred those whose aualifirn? , rB blitish Degrees and qualifications are 
1 - I ccially the complaint of th f an ° n 1 8 have been acquired only in India. Tide > B 
I ; *r. llo'ing compelled as 0 „ °! e , wbo come to obtain admission to the Knglieb 
and come k this coun^rv f.w ti • 1 0n *? Euccee8 in their careers,' to leave India 
Unt _h Univeraiti. - 3 u,tj ' Jeir s ^ u ^^ e8 i they expect to find admission to the 
thei? applications art* Tif., I matter and are disappointed and hurt whenever 
Boons are refund or their academic qualifications undervalued. 

Those wh . . difficulties after Admission 

inn other comohoi ,l’ U " ,nainla K admission to the University of their choice 
-ultima! .? "/ ,cS “'ey brought to o«r notice/ Some found it 
and ftol themtolv.s er-duded on racial grounds from 
u'Ublr v 1 , , * University life and ot r ,, oxp.-nu,^ diftioulty in securing 
UM! Uch/nw* Jr J.Mon. Th« iv, arc following the engineering 

u tiniTifr Cw T ftl 0Ur8u i,nit great atf; - ity m obtaining practical works’ 
ami,)b >Thlch 18 necessary for them. 

The Students’ Requirements 

., 1 ' **} ,L btu, hn.is require, therefore, and which will be intensified in future 

1 JeQ W0ltieD students: uoihere in large numberf. is ctn orgfuiitatu u 
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Sow ■ obtained in India, which Manioqn«t e recognition of their 
N&«feounter on their arrival Cddlt-tM thcm difficulty they 

win more especially assist them to ilain admit 8t ? y *“ th ‘ 8 CountT J r and ' vhlcl ‘ 
suitable pructical tramiugT W,?e“i t ZT‘t tU maQufa ^“nng firms for 
sation and to ascertain how far it was capable* wSTta to 
these clauses, we learnt that hitherto it f«ii t ’ ,‘"“7 n tlie requirements of 
' i' ■ n driven to the ooneloalenthdt thtwint a.'. 1 1 "' 1 w ® 

towards the Government would prevent »»! t U l> ,“ 1 ,n >ludonts 
We were informed that the \dvS..rv effective. 

• ountry and many students do not ... i. , University authorities in this 

mv-ss 

our terms of reference; we hwIn^tSto'^ tdtaM aCCOrdance with 

The Indian Students’ Department. 

the BritishUni'versitiesrecei ved more' Depart ™ ent antl of the local advisers at 
but with many students it finds little favorM tfce u,liTcrBit y authorities, 

■ . . .. suspicion, os ^ a Dovernlnent Me tv ‘V ,1"^ tl " h l"‘ r " • 

polltleui activities, They re.en? tbc eleml, ? J the super. >,on of their 
winch result* from the existence of the t „ l \ ° BKtr'Hanship and tutelar 

to the 

at 

regarding the political opinions of the InrfSn tl ‘f De P art ™ ent an y information 
the .suspicion, that the Deoartmmt • n 8tu ^ent8 and we are satisfied that 
’s without foundation. We are also nTn P ™ eB ^ orra espionage, 

efforts Of the Department, the r that i£it tlad “ ot been for the 

Cambridge at any rate would be less thin ar t l ndlan 8tudent8 at Oxford and 
however that the attitude of many st,, lent . he pre8ent tirue - U is obvious, 

lf from b-iug a satisfactory aeenov for asQ-^!- towft rdB the Department prevent 

and however much its personnel and ?!!*• them in th8ir many difficulties, 
uefect for which it is not rMpTOillffewotSd remain* 6 * 6 itU P rovef1 ’ thia inhercnt 

„ An Unofficial Oraanis-.iop^' D ,„. . 

Hr these reasons, because we consider it is im 
the confidence and co-operation of the Rtu,], , operative, if possible, to obtain 
the advisability of an unofficial rather than «« Ve J? ave beeu 1g<1 to consider 
forming any final conclusion, we should had ial or g AniB ation. Brfi.ro 

bow far the existing deticiencieB might be remcd.-Ii 'V*? Ind,a - hare considered 

organisation there, but the evidence we have tivt ’’TMu 8 the °' U = ial 

caused us to believe that the needs nf il n ■ ' U P to the present has 

cuu only be met by new organisations' which vZtf and students 

character, and by establishine'mnch closer / ]y U ‘ unofficial in 

between India and the British Universities ° ' P than at Present exists 


Reason* for Viail to India. 


Dius be’lnl?; 'they'Tvo'uldT moll an^T" 8 ”' 8 ° f tbe , Ul >lvoraitie B here conld 

-‘"'i Mat to t n n ' * — d ' m 

to Btart m India, and in some respects the Indian part 




\>- the STUDENTS ENQUIRY COMMITTEE [rj 

V' 1 ^ be moTe important with regard to the engineering a 


. ; gnolog^cal students. We think it is insufficiently appreciated tb4t 1 ^ 

in this country are for the moat part so highly developed that the 
<^8tad&ntB admitted to them may not alvvaya gain the kind of experience that 
would be of mnst use to them on their Teturn to India. Advice aa to the type 
of training required, aa well aa help in obtaining it, ia needed, and this would 
suggest the establishment of a special organisation consisting of men intimately 
acquainted With industrial conditions both in India and this country. How 
far a part of the industrial training required could be suitably obtained in Ind'a, 
ami how far employment would be available on their return for those who 
undergo practical training in this country, are also questions needing investiga¬ 
tions in India. To obtain representative opinions of Indian parents from whom 
of course no evidence has yet been heard, to learn the views of returned students 
who have had the experience of the existing organisation in the past, to discuss 
with the authorities in India various suggestions that have been made to us and 
obtain information which would have enabled us to make comprehensive recom¬ 
mendations, were the main objects with which we proposed to visit that 
country. The action of the Assembly has made this impossible and we shall 
have to leave our work unfinished. We are, however, firmly convinced that the 
problem is of such urgency and importance as to require immediate attention 
and we hope that some means may be found of completing the work which wo 
have had to abandon. 

In response to your appeal we shall now prepare for publication the 
evideuce we have taken and submit to you a report setting out in detail the 
conclusions briefly indicated in this letter towards which we have been led. ASi 
however, our members have now b^coim 1 
India and 


scattered—two have already sailed for 
rwo more will be obliged to return at the end of October—the \W 
parQiiriu tnn report will have tu be proceeded by correspondence unless other 
m<ana can be found. It will therefore be many mouths before the report can be 
completed, but it will, we hope, still be possible to prevent time and money spent 
wh . , e Qn ;^l f y fr f >na l>ein ® wholl y wasted. Hut the solution of the problem 
ch we ha I hoped to recommend must in any case be postponed fur aoraa time. 




India in the Lords 1921 


<SL 


Not many questions are usually asked in the mnpiVumd it « 
Lords about India. In 1921 tha’ main 1 ,^;™ J? nd H \ of 
from time to time were raised in the upner qU6atlon ® whlch 

N-C-0 and the Burma reform Lord? Swim fc"” W# ? nboUt the 
continued to throw ail obstacles in theb „ n ( l AmpthiI ‘ 
e!Foru of tho liidi. Office to liokl,,'." ?' 

Burmeso'peoplo' howeve^Tmal^ at to “ seotion of tbe 

Hou ‘‘ 01 h ”? 

members of tho House the Government l. b ® a " exprei!8ed by 
whole question of the fStuTIonSon 1' 

the Joint Select Committee who will report as they think fit on th’ 
various aobemei which had been put forward forSecaMion (W 

Bill until tr«J9lVtCommu\°ee Pr hf] ed ''" J Jf° Vr ' T of 
'The Under-Secret, .-v tv 6 “ , e ° ne lnto tb ® wbo,e question, 
the discretion of the Com min I ,f f tat ° d that . ifc wou,d b e within 
Government’s policy, or i„ favour - ° J eport , ln favour of the Home 
Government of India or . * 10 po lcy suggested by tho 

from either of these two. They wf.® r ® con ’ me, . ld a Policy differing 

desirability or otherwise of separatin'*» J* ,r f 09 to T c ? nsid o r tbe 
that was not so much a matter of up * B ma ,rom IluJ ia ; but as 
left over for tho time being. guncy 88 other, it had to be 

From romarks which foil from I^r.t t i- . - . 

that the Joint Committee would have t '"’‘i 40 ”’ " became evident 
tution of Burma apart from a „ y ^ * eonstder the const,- 

province from India. Obviously ’," n to t h 0 separation of the 
issue, he said, must seriously complicate thn^- 10110 " ° f *!? . latter 
about to take place. Strictly speak, P ng,WjJ T C \ "T 
consideration of the question whether Burma is or i 9 ° I10 t f^b" 1°, !rt 
of the Indian Byaintn, as tho character of lior fiit-nm 4 -**. 4 -* l 

d. P »„d i„.d. 8 “,^v;»"X'’r,r.,ro; 

, The Joint Committee was undoubtedly placed in a position 

iunohn-I* hy ««• coupling of the two problems at that 

, " " . 101,1 Islington intimated that it was very improbable 

contact wiih"thc l p w °“ ld la ^t f'r 9B w,,ldJ !"'olve loss of 

' r Government of India, As ho "aid, it would nooos- 

C(a) 


INDIA IN PARLIAMENT [h. o^IaUs 
S fily) iaise a whole set of serious considerations which vdu|d 
ui^e'/evidence quite outside the ordinary evidence whiih Jtie J 
"Cotpr^rttoo would hoar in relation to a constitution for Burma as 
part of tho Indian Empire. 

Reduction in the Indian Army 

The Sydonham gang had an opportunity of exhibiting their 
malicious spite of Mr. Montagu and Indian political growth on May 
4 3 1921, when Lord Sydenham called attention to the dire peril 
in which British rule had been placed in India by the reductions 
recently decided upon in the Indian Army. His arguments followed 
his old favourite theme—dangers on the frontier, risks of internal 
insurrection, the folly of Govt, which pays hoed to Indian suscepti¬ 
bilities and so on. In quite a sepulchral tone he declared that the 
danger to the peace of India, internally and externally, was never so 
gre\G as then, arid drew a horrifying picture of the cousoquencos of 
Gandhi a teachings. Lord Chelmsford, who next rose and made his 
first speech in the Lords since his return from India, twitted Lord 
Sydenham upon having devoted the greater part of his speech to 
unrest in India and openly exposed him by saying that that was his 
uiatn purpose in raising tho question and not the Army reduction. 

1 onl Sydenham paid a tribute to the great services which the Indian army 
than .i! 1 baid that the situation in India was more LWatcning 

Mron r r - \ W1,cu lu> - J utJ ’ rtn army was largely increased. urged in course of 

- kHtt® . .. ... 

..(*»“ 

. ,r.b,l ,, "' Wltl ‘ '““‘ediutely before the war. He referred to Fhc un- 

' • • Hi 1 , oui^oonr's,. iia.f u“ d ® ct whictl won1 '* 8teriliBe civil ilevolopmcnt. 

ho; l: rn,ij e i.t attempted ’' oeu to r educe the personnel of the army, If 


" v >u*ry question considered oy ^ 

/•I • " , deduction of troops for external dcfvium was 

n , S or pointed out that the array was much stronger 
nijW m ^ehine guna, motor trariBnnrt and aer 


j ord UawlinKon 
contemplated. jl 0PcJ 

t i't iJciort* the war i* i « . » ,u ’ ,uc, ‘ mac cue array was muen hHwi**' 

' - '«'** were c-untempUt"®.* “ a<;t, . i ", e en™. motor transport and 

do tbf w„rir r . , ,deduced that upon these an infantry com 

a«istan#!n o ? a battftll0 » before the war, Lord Uftivlii'feou, to 
paui a tribute, natural i C(,n8 1 lcleration of th e situation Lord Chelmsford 
'H*- f ]IMStion however J ‘ IBagree(i Wlth the civilian authorities on this bubject. 
vub iuu^tricahlv i un material, because the establishment of troops in 
r ly ht:ju 1 U P with that of troops in England and British 

T «---. . . r 


i -'Uy could do 
VVfi -Si* loyal 


India 


lroo[j*c-»uld not h.. r« i '"V ' up that of tr 
Lord LvKon ’ T h ° Ut I°»ger notice, 
outride India km hn- C !f,^ at the tothl units in India excluding 

and 7500 Indian r ^L 1! 3l r 2 eduction of six thousand British 

I cavalry regiments had bL» I WltLl ttle eduction of eighteen Indian 

Lord J van h L . r •;^ 0RcJ » while infantry battalions remained the 
J 4e bonj Lhelm*foF(1 insisted that the unaltered fighting 




'in] reduction In tme Indian army 

wa 9 t quUe e tr t ue m0< Tb". T‘ P "°“‘‘ A, » 

, ! ,n,l, h„ I h,r r,..,p«Mo,u which Lord Ttawlioaon wLTt 

I, r=r, nor l,e , culi “ dcBiriHfc 
of every other brand, of , 

bull of the commercial, ludahtriftl Mid economic,life of the nation The Govern 
raent of India was particularly anxious tn ••xfifnil m . , A 00 1,071 I0, 

today to meet the demand for improved standald of com,o« an. “ne^Teott 
of every tiling and everyone including service men. He agreed with Ln„ 
.•J lcuham that the situation In India had been for a long time an anxious 
o,.e. fhe Government of India would have to remove the cause of the " Z 
unrest if possible concurrently with its suppression. One cause of unrest wa* 
undoubtedly the intolerable taxation which was felt even greater in India* 
nan in liman. There was naturally a slight difference of outlook between 
the Viceroy a civil and military advisers with regard to military expenditure 

whd H ‘a 0 I “ luct . io “ *»»« »*k« the country more contented: 

ia rl Li d p “ reduction while unrest existed. Mr. Montagu and 
MlodiaOfflceadvtsers, after studying the opinions of the Government ofIndS 

I dlaU lesGe tn^ff T* ' 6 m0St 6ym l' athetic wi ‘ h the Government, of 
i, , ,o ‘•‘•me to effect greater economics, had decided that the armv in 
India ought to be reduced to a minimum compatible with safetv" but 
consideration of safety and not economy must be the * l-^ininJ m,, 

Ihe Government had decided to submit tin ciuestion to ti,„ n g f lor 
Imperial Defence which would hear all sides of the question Thc^h^** 
appointing an Kxecutive Cmineil t’oumni I « tn , u lh " :!l ' 

Mr. Montagu had given ..a“ t !, PI the m-c.-s.nry mau-rmi 
sanctioned until the Committee had reported. U ' ” rciluctlou would be 

moJ h0 i 0h fl t , hon , closed ' vith the withdrawal of Lord Sydenham’s 
motion. Lord Sydenham had, however little cause for „i i5rd . enbam 8 
of the O’Dwyerian die hard- wls U T . |,or “” 

up ol the Esher Rom.rt „ ore represented nflue,, ° ed th ® drawing 
Imperial Defence in T nnHnn Presented on the Committee of 

s-’i».»i ““.i"±b. P i r ,,uh ti “ d ih “ 

-Sriift: "o,° Nt” "»»**“»<» 

the 11 May, 1921. The toast o[ "The 6 Society held oil 

ro„<M to by ,b. 1... FlirbWeba^sV R.Tv /r“"b T ',7 

confeeted that since the War Great Britain’ 1,„ t “tc.f ' 7 
than she could chow” i„ var : ons . , , ’ U bad bltten o(T more 

what thev onJhr .A.Ir, \ P of the world. But, ho said, 

not heloL fn them hf C Tl 0Ut ° £ tb ° 66 theatres which ’ id 
Mu g hem eforo aud hang on to those which <1 and 

losKiSMons which did belong to them, ho declared wero 

ahlny cost >! He' d ul nd ‘ri a , i** 86 ‘P OM « 85 «“»’ must be ronintai-rd 
Britiqli nrv • Gn l&ted upon the theme how these eperifir.iUv 

1)6 maiflta ”' ed b >’ -taining, if not 

expouditore in H« U * h fiebt,r,g forcee and tbe Post war Aimy 
i vuuuure , u those parts of the Empire, 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

The North-West Frontier 

A itiinilnr outburst* of jingoism was exhibited in the HoirSeV 
Lordaon May 31st 1921. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu raised a debate 
on the question of providing for the better defence of the North¬ 
west Frontier of India. His panacea for all'our’ trouble in that 
quarter seemed to be the occupation of the tribal territories through 
the employment of largely increased armed forces. In no other way, 
said be, can we preseive our damaged prestige in our 
Eastern Empire. 


Abe noble lord drew a very alarming picture of the state of 
things on the frontier where, ho said, a small army had to face numer¬ 
ous and treacherous enemies amongst the tribesmen, backed up by a 
menacing host of Afghans and untold millions of Bolshevists ! He 
asked the Government to ^consider their whole frontier policy. He 
sketched a programme of strategical development” which, if carried 
out (though he did not mention this aspect of the matter), would 
inflict Btill heavier burdens upon the taxpayers of India than they 
have to bear to-day. 


Jailing the adoption of such measures, Lord Montagu spoke in 
ttie most doleful terms of wbat might possibly happen to “our pres- 

frontJ 10 Tk * * n the event °* our suffering a serious reverse on the 
/ - e ™ oraI whi °b many people in India would draw from 
u ^ ca aB w &rned the House, would be that “ we were not 

ho Mi G!,ou ^ to 8° on governing India,” and the consequences would 
be disastrous to our prestige.’ 

misM-, rlL\VX nba TrrTn 8 i“£ P I° P i?. Bte seconder o( ,his P es£ ’' 

nf thfi nA- . C * 1 f lnoted Lord Kitchener as being in favour 

wentnn i!I° ° 1 CC . UIiy ! I,g the whole of the tribal territories, and 
and Mnntaf/i m ^f aln a ^ ou ^ the new doctrine of self determination 

the oxemtini 1 re , 0,m ® which were allowed to stand in the way of 
the execution of such superior schemes. 

formirlftFlr^ filmh i 0r ^ f >0 ^ n ^ e d out that tbe tribesmen were more 
armed with an were u * ew J ,ears a £° because they were now 
decreased r orn RU,, J while tbe efficiency of Indian troops had 
A ptinn f 1 ! ' l° °f the Indian Army during the war. 

;_* V* * * A D ™ th Te 8» T(] to the Mahsuds had been a salutary wnrn- 
ii ? ler ^ ri hes who now understood that if they misbehaved they 
ne Punished in the same way. Recent Anglo-Afghun discussions 
wouio have a very salutary effect, as they would let the Afghans know 
bow lar we were prepared to go. Lord Chelmsford hoped that wo 
T? get somotbing very valuable out of the Dobbs Mission and 
considered that it would be most unfortunate if anything were said 
at that time to prejudice it or to create misunderstanding. 


(c 


lOB hOllTH-tVEST FRONTIER 

V Lyttou replying said that military reasons delja' 

discussing certain points including the Mission to Afg«. 

emphasised that the presence of Lord Chelmsford gave a 
tremendous advantage to the House, Lord Lytton stated that in 
view of the failure of certain militia corps the covering force in 
future would consist of regular troops supplemented by levies and 
militia. It was impossible at present to say how long the occupation 
of the frontier territory would last or the strength with which it 
would be continued, but the Government of India was determined 
i ut to lose the present opportunity of concluding the best and most 
enduring settlement devisable with the tribesmen. Military measures 
being taken were the provision of a sufficiently strong covering force 
along the frontier and a striking force composed of all suitable arms, 
and the military authorities were endeavouring to make the best 
possible use of modern mechanical appliances apart from the air 
force with which India was well equipped. Ho drew attention to 
the question of evolving a type of tank suitable to the country and 
the provision of armoured cars. A very large amount of mechanical 
transport had been provided, tho policy of increasing motor transport 
bad been continued, and roads were being developed as far as 
financial considerations allowed. With these resources, he assured 
Lord Montagu, they had littlo to fear from the martial tribes of the 
frontier. 


L 


T. he Nankana Tragedy 

The same day Lord Sydenham mentioned the Nankana murder 
and horrified the House by attributing it to the political agitation 
amongst the Sikhs which, no doubt, ho wanted to bo strangled. 
In reply Lord Lytton gave the true facts of the case and disabused 
the House of the mischievous suggestion made that the affair 
had any political significance, and emphasised that Govt, had in no 
way any concern with the matter except to restore order and to 
prevent further bloodshed. 

The Burma Bill 


On June 8th the Burma Reforms Bill came up before tho Lords 
for tho second reading. Nobody , scept the inveterate Lord 
Sydenham showed any disposition to quarrel with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Joint committee. Lord Sydenham again gave expression 
to his usual jeremiads against anything savouring of constitution l 
progress in India or Burma. Ho declaimed against the Montagu 
diarchy. Wait, he said, until extremist Ministers are in office with 
an extr emist majority behind them in the council, and then we shall 
see the beauty 0 f diarchic co-operation in the Govt. ! Lord l ytton, 
v ° lntr °duced the Bill, Eaid that Lord Chelmsford ai d others vbo 
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WjVorJjp nally opposed constitutional reforms in Burma had ther 
cYjttvof.te.d to the policy‘of the bill, and that there was no longe 
ditft?ronco of opinion on the subject between the Govt, of India 
and the Sec. of State. At the end, however, Lord Sydenham with¬ 
drew his motion for the rejection of the Bill. The Bill again came 
before the House on Juno 28th for the third reading which was 
passed without opposition. The Bill presented was on the lines of 
the Govt, of India Act, and the rules as to franchise, transfer of 
subjects, etc, were left over to be drawn up by a Committoo under 
Sir A. F. Whyte after local investigation. 


HOUSE OF LORDS — 7TH, JULY 19%1 
The question of Indian unrest was again raised in the Lords, 
on July 7th, when Lord Sydenham asked what steps the Govt, of 
India was taking to protect the lives and property of Europeans and 
loyal Indians in country districts where, he said, anxiety prevailed. 
His Lordship, enlarging upon the situation, referred to the extremely 
dangerous conditions to which the people were exposed and the evil 
effects of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation which were much more dangerous 
than an open rising which could be suppressed. Ho then went on 
making the most absurd statements about the riots that were then 
rife in India and demanded more repression than what was being 
adopted by the Govt, in India at that period. 

Lord Lytton, after pointing out that it was the elementary duty 
o every Government to suppress disorder and protect life and 
pioperty, said he was not prepared to subscribe to the very gloomy 
pic ure drawn by the questioner or to agree to the assertion that 
t e only place where Europeans were not insulted in the streets 
v as in the Native Indian States. He proceeded to refer to the 
' 1 * y worded messages periodically sent by the “Morning Post’s’' 
-u coir* spondent who had circulated a story absolutely without 
"T 1 j* le 2arding a mutiny in a Sikh Regiment which was 
^ - k| ter eighteen men had been shot. Lord Lytton 
J* " 1 ' opinion that the story had been circulated with the 
tu ec o >ject of discrediting the Government of India at the present 
ime. ' is Lordship next disagreed with Lord Sydenham’s deecrip- 
n a non-alarmist body of the European Association whioh had 
| Uce ! il ^ appealed on the subject of danger to life and property, 
^orc Lytton 6aid he regarded the Association’s paid agent aud 
i-i in Britain as an alarmist source of information. He dos- 
ciibed the latter’s activities in detail including his alleged state* 
chat Civil Service officers were 60 hampered by the India Office 
at they could not possibly do their duty and enforce law. That agent 
had also written to members of Parliament saying that Government 


7^v^l] ON INDIAN UNREST 

a r * s * nB * n Bihar during the current month and Pia3^ 
^ 1 ^3 li ! Kworaen ’ una hie to leave owing to sfbkness, would certaiMj* 
D6 Horphly murdered; Lord Lytton strongly denounced such 
actions. He contended that it was the duty of nobody to communi¬ 
cate with the Government if they received information tending to 
the belief that there was a critical situation inSIndia requiring prompt 
measures. The Viceroy had replied to the Imperial Government’s 
enquiry that the statements were greatly exaggerated and although 
the situation in May was creating a great deal of anxiety it was 
now considerably relieved. Moreover, the Government of India did 
not anticipate a rising. The only ground for the support of that 
jtory with regard to Bihar had been found in a statement of an 
officer of the Bihar Light Horse while addressing his men. The 
Association’s agent had circulated this with his own improvements! 
The statement owed its origin to the intelligible and greatly 
to be sympathised with fears of planters of whom the Bihar Light 
Horse was largely composed. The Viceroy’s telegram concluded by 
saying that the agitation had declined, that bitterness of feeling 
against Europeans was less evident and that the planters them¬ 
selves were less apprehensive of trouble. Lord Lytton said he did 
not want to err on the other side by rebutting Lord Sydeuham’s 
gross exaggerations by drawing a fanciful or in any way rosy picture 
or the state of affairs in India but he condemned that sort 
of calculated misrepresentation. 

, Lord Lytton next referred to Mr. Gandhi as a man many of 
v.tOBe io owers credited him with supernatural powers, and even 
lvine origin and it spoke very much for the good sense of Indians 
• n i n ? w,s ^°™ aiJ d discretion oi the authorities that in these 
s ances the situation was not very much worse. He declared 
<r* e9l) n ° lnte,18G e ff° r t the Non Co-operation movement had 
am ana t-K 66n , b ° 0, ^ s Pi cu ouG failure. It had failed lamentably 

e*uca f ed classes and even the phase of temporary 
success among young students had passed. He did not deny that 
ik \.aa grave danger in the present phase of campaign by which 
the movement was harnessing itself to labour disturbances, notably 
coo y 0 W p anters in Assam. He expressed the opinion that the 

wou, eatures at present were attempts to boycott individuals 

and the endeavour to withdraw domestic servants but he disagreed 
with toe view that the recent interviews between Mr. Gandhi 
anc ,. } 10 meroy, to which Lord Sydenham referred in the most 

8caLmng term, had tended to increase tin former’s importance 

fnuni V 1,1 divine origin : Tho Jact that} Mr. Gandhi had 

1 neceaeary to explain and excuse himself to hia followers 
ur qis meeting with the Viceroy was evidence to the contrary. 
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y tfUytton declared that the Government of India and all 
Mar Governments were thoroughly alive to the present dan£ 

the campaign. Lord Lytton referred to the complete 
and practically unanimous confidence reposed in Lord Reading 
when he left Britain for India since when he had done a great deal 
to enhance his reputation. Lord Lytton touched on the discretion 
and promptitude of Lord Ronaldshay’s Government which had 
minimised the seriousness of the exodus of coolies from Assam to 
Eastern Bengal and had also checked the spread of cholera. With 

regard to Bihar, he said it was only right and due to . Lord Sinha 

to say that the Imperial Government had absolutely complete 
confidence in the efficiency, courage and wisdom of his administra¬ 
tion. Lord Sinha had recently shown all those qualities in a circular 
issued to officers in his Province setting forth his Government’s 
attitude towards the Non-Co-operation movement. The document 
lacked nothing in the way of precision and courage. It had imme- 
diatedly evoked the most vigorous protests, criticisms and abuse from 
the vernacular Press. Lord Sinha was in a most difficult position, 
said Lord Lytton, though, ho assured their Lordships, he might be 
trusted to deal with it with courage and discretion. Concluding, 
Loid Lytton asked Lord Sydenham not to be led astray by what in 
many cases were deliberately exaggerated press accounts of whst was 
occurring in India. He said that the men on the spot, in difficult 
aild anxious circumstances, were entitled to the support of people 
at nome. They had the Imperial Government’s full and unabated 
confidence. 

After Lord Sydenham had briefly replied, the matter was 
ropp ut the full force of the Die-hard opposition was felt 

rl'ti ^ter, after the news of the Moplah outbreak had 

* V g \T ’ an< ^ t ^ ier0 was revived a frenzied alarm at the 
h \f S ? i * ‘ on ' co *°Peration which was denounced to have roused 
ii 1 ']* 0 farutici '*m. Oi October 25th 1921 Lord 
c A V- c * ,iec attention to this episode in the administration 
. i a l. a ? ar 1n 1^21. The following is a short account of this 
some 65 House (the official report of this debate occupies 
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•, . Sydenham in calling attention to the position in India 

nat since Mr. Montagu took office there had been a long, disas- 
OUS series. 0 { mistakes loading to the weakening of authority. Ho 
-area that the elections in India conclusively demonstrated that 
wa 3 unfit for the new constitution, the effect of which had been 
st ' ,r 1 t\ Ulc ^ 0aS0 of organised agitation against British rule, He 

Govern^ , tUe m I u Opla V ab0lli0 ' 1 Was or 8 ani3ed under ths of the 
T..J.- :,. ha ‘ofluence and prestige of the administration in 

1 .di whit. t f ndlng t0 decline ' The great Services, which had made 
disheartened w , a9 ’ wor0 v 'sibly crumbling away and were bocoraing 
them LordL !'* 1 ,* 11618 was nothing in India which could replace 
of the lndiai 'a enbatn str o>igly criticised the disbanding of the units 
i Army and the reduction of tho British Forces. 

desirability { ha A wh ® n Lord Sydcnham suggested tho 

most undesirablo th»/m° b j te ,_ Mr ' Mo " tagu agreed that it would bo 
urged postponement 't*??** ,hould . bo hold at present and 
almost unprecedented ^ ! C " rZOn oonsldered that it was unusual, 
be ignored"" ef, made ^ * h ' W* \° T "**»““«* should 

had been assured that ^ H ° US °- The Vicer ° y 

Government would be ; P te and UQaDlm °us support of the 
possesses full powers at ■! " *-' y aot ’ on he takes. The Viceroy 
ho thinks desirable for rVf tlm . e ° r date to act in the manner 
Judia. In theso circumstance malntenanco of law and order in 
House should be invitod to i, i ' r wou ' d he intolerable that tho 
action to the Viceroy. I nrd ri 8 ° r debate . even to suggest 

Lord Sydenham’s speech being ini nr f°" dwelt u P° n the danger of 

consideration was that the rennTt , r P reted >n India. The second 
might exercise tho most deleter^ ' » Houae of Lords ’ debate 
of the Prince of Wales’ tour “m n ^ uence in India at tho begin- 
leaves England with expectation on our l? 0 !.? 0 Prince ° f Wale9 
°fadding materially to the emar oa P art and his personal desire 
rendered by similar tours in other parts of m wblob he has already 

has gone, he hitherto has been the hemld t 0 w<!;| d. Wherever ha 

good-will and the harbinger of peS "« d ^d,ng and 

winning personality, his record Ki» -7 n * nd,a his wonderful 
•W«h. wholly apar from h ° iliuJrioo U,t6 I unoom,Bon Power of 

■»»«, d^Sr : P “irL po,i,,on ;*!" 

The decision that^H^ ^ b °*' 1 i m °“ 9eriouBly considered 
ft6r *h united 1 , ’ B tour he P roceod ed with was arrived at 
7 ^ advice of the Viceroy and his colleagues, who 
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p f <ft}ared to guarantee that every conceivable precaution" 

BS^Saken and that nothing would be left to chance. Lord Cfrrzem^ - 
X^rgedl^the Lords to combine in order to start the tour which was 
draught with great, possibilities in an atmosphere in which there 
shall not be a single jarring note. It would be a great pity, 
almost a crime, if anything were said in the House of Lords that 
cast any cloud upon the progress of the young Prince in that great 
Dominion, which, if the tour proceeds with the eclat attending the 
previous journeys, may carry the message of good-will fraught with 
much blessing to India. 


Lord Ampthill drew attention to the discontent of the Indian 
Civil Servants who had performed magnificent services, and ho 
enquired into the question of proportional pensions for those who 
had resigned in consequence of the new regime. He complained 
that the Hindu appeals for protection in Madras had boen in¬ 
sufficiently heeded, and asked why it was not possible to check the 
Mopla rebellion at the outset. Lord Ampthill dwelt upon the case 
of Mr. Grant in iiihar and Orissa, who, he alleged, was unable to 
obtain police protection, and asked why Sir Thomas Holland’s 
colleagues, whom he consulted before the munitions decision, had 
not also resigned, seeing that they were partly responsible. 


Lord Middleton asked the Government to give a pledge, firstly, 
no action would be taken on certain points pending Parlia* 
me ary discussion, secondly, that the Government should not plead 
p L j. 4 10 acce Ptance of the policy precluded a criticism or reversal as 
- argument alone had absolute responsibility for the future of India, 
rf fv ‘ ^ 19 >ury arj d Crew declared that a short postponement 

the Parlia \ 0 'V** I” 0 U80 w hat 0 ver. The question was whether 

juncture or not 0U8 lfc to * orego the right of criticism at the present 


situation WM I T«B r l n d <rl“7 d that dominating factor in the Indian 

Indian hat a wr>r!d-wH« ^ proJud,c0 ; a " ,8sue wblch bas not ftn 
race aeainst thn , 6 8ym P forQ » namely the revolt of the colored 

said that we , a ' ceridonc y of the Whites. It might not be unfairly 

of the Britiab race rne n! , c h >VernCd '"l'*,, 0 " ^ b “ 8 ' B ° f th ® El, P eriori,y 
unable to .£mnr« ’ u <<Ch Y a8 now cha Nenged in a manner we were 
men ai rl I i 18 ° n y trough the Councils on which English- 

which would « aUS j‘ meet an understanding would be reached 

regardina Mm r * . or tbe policy of the Indian Government 
desirable thnt N °p ratl0n wblcb was initiated by himself. It was 
themselves iml d ooper * tlon 8 hould be rejected by tbe Indian' 

1 U0 ^ or l ho first time with responsibility. J 
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bel^Tid t&at the Mopla rising was one of the greatest blows a^L™. 
^Ir, vran$ hi, and it undoubtedly bad alienated an enormous amount 
oC pubjib support. In conclusion, Lord Chelmsford urged the House 
to trust to. the Viceroy and the Commander-in Chief and to forbear 
from making their task more difficult by gloomy apprehensions or 
doubting fears. 

Lord Summer urged the repudiation of the munitions case 
[ llc ^> ^ it recurred, would undermine the Government by discredi¬ 
ting British rule. 

Lord Meston said that the issue was between strength and 
patience, not strength and weakness. They still believed that it 
w-Hbe possible to bind India closer by more durable ties to the 
Luiisb Empire than she was to-day. The policy of patience and 
°h^ r V» UCe Wa3 t0 a ^ arge extenfc already justified by the manner in 
v*hich the people were co-operating with the Government against 
! 0 ver y fire-brands whom otherwise they would have regarded as 
tho°p S ** Tl ^ raart y rs - H 0 appealed to the Government on behalf of 
o Civil Servants who were squeezed between two mill-stones and 
required increasing heartening and encouragement. 

Lord Lytton emphasised the fact that the Government did not 
oesire to avoid criticism or to refuse the House a full opportunity of 
iscussing the situation in India, explaining that they only wished 
a postponement of the debate in order to obtain information. He 
reiterated the assurance that the recommendations of the Joint 
i 1 • ieo regarding. the retiring Civil Servants had been fully 
4 .u„ p ec , ••© delay in issuing the retirement proposals arises from 

The Govpr? 1011 f - eS1 ^ e to a * a * r an( ^ generous scale of pensions, 
subject of 1 ;:: n M 1 r U1 ^, immediately a White Paper on the 

information regardb^thfl 6 Gr 'T 116 Btated that Lord Ampthill ’ s 
Lord Lytton declared tw?/ fc Cft * e wa8 inaccurate and misleading, 
tion of the Calcuttn M *1* ^ ™ aS unilGces8ar y to ask for the repudia- 
l.y th. W “ <-.«»>’ be.,, repudiated 

stance would nevei recur tj n *° ensure that such a Cireum 
was coueuleri., 1 . .1 1 U j’ ^ 10 Committee of Imperial Dufet.oe 

a« t x„T k r? '° r ib ° i '‘‘*rf 1 r 1 

informed 11 a,t * When tho Government bad been 

vided * He I f' , ^ army - WaS necessar y> forces would be pro- 
Lidia a- ' J?,? es agalIlst Lord Sydenham’s representation of 
suggestion tV f re helliou and sedition and also against the 

rely urr, 11 °^ lcers °f Indian Scrvico were unable to 

ceeded , n l,0 1 Joyal BU PP° rt of the Government. Lord Lytton pro- 
tbe orJ? " mke a l0!1 « defence of ’ ' 

for papers,” 5100 ° f " hich Lord 


the Administration’s policy, at 
Amptbill withdrew the motion 
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beginning °1 th6 ? nt r lsh , pe °P l0 and of Parliament from tbo 

The ptogre oiNO 0 ^1 India was ons of stubborn hostility, 

created ^"" d ')* boycott of the Prince of Wales bad 

pulated by the oi^ yer s ' d 0 Bn e Vl Xaggerated ' ™°? m J «droitly mani- 
frea ; *i „ V •.- 5 ? r -A yden b ara gang of Die-hards, were allowed a 
i n 7 !f * h ? * nt !\ h Press - This hostility was soon transformed 
. , a ,' ear 1 a * ed 0 blr. Montagu whose Reform Scheme was taken 
, , b® parent of all evils, and be and his administration came to be 

looked upon with thorough-going aversion. The cry was raised from 
a 1 quarters for drastic repression in India and the instant arrest 
Tdi 'Ih A T Mr. Gandhi, The O’Dwyer-Sydenham party 

««« ;«* r ,6 , ga 1 r '- a " , lnteDSe campaign of vilification and misre- 

reeie." r! 1 " °‘ Ind,aand Mr. Montagu, and demanded the Jatters’ 

. on . aa a preliminary to the adoption of sterner measures of 
■ iitarismm India. Their organ, The Morning Post, cried outright 

Rri, 7 °p X 6C •° n ?? Ga,,dh1 ;. The more ^derate section of the 
.,,i . ' res °’ 'ac-ading the 'limes, was however unanimous for the 
rite °! a l ,O, ; c \ 0f a «*«>"« hand’ in India. Nor were recou¬ 
nt the K " S °J‘ the Cr0 '7 083 V0Ca1 ' Mr ’ Churchill speaking 

quite “i. r 6 Z a , T 0 ' at 7° °' ld of Ja,il,ary (SSS made it 

Colonies had t a V th °r Cry ° equahty raised by Indians in Crown 
to he , -,fi °. ° i < lscou, d a nced and that 9uch colonies wero 

'ey kept a White prcscr'e. This was tho first | 
1 he statue’./ i r 1 ° f a responsible minister of the Crown on 
the Lord Ch»> n, ,' ,anf) ; ^ couplo of days later Lord Birkenhead, 

'« the ‘formiduli ° r ’ th ° course of a speech in London referred 
inconceivable tb .. raoveme,lt 111 I,ldia aad said that ‘it was not 

British Empire retelnVn®^ 7-u °T “ g , ain to P rove that tho 
This was followor b tle , hard lbr0 wh,ch brought it that Empire’! 
himself. Spoakim- ■ r J , Public utterance of Mr. Montagu 

in India, ho tried h he . 1920 club 011 Feb. 9, 1922 on tho situation 
.jnigoes. As to Mr ^ aln t ° nentral,8 ° the efforts of the imperial 
expressed }>v ibnt on, ' 1C ^ 1,:S statement, he said that the views 
the subject had still was ^at of th 0 Colonial office alone but 

conflicting views of tho p 0 ^ 0 * ‘ ore tho w bole Cabinet where the 
question had to be harmonised!” ^ India offioe 0,1 tbo I,,dian 
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Mr. Montagu at the 1920 Club 

India was" Montagu admitted that the situation in 

S fira\e anxiety. Amongst a multiplicity of 
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BaifcfcSJ oi "/inrest, be placed in the forefront the prolongation of 
between Turkey and Greece and pointed out that a large number 
obrioWhad been of Mahomodan character. In addition to economic 
causes, events in Ireland, Germany, Russia and Egypt were bound 
to have repercussions in India. Bolshevism, declared Mr. Montagu, 
had done its utmost to instil poison into India ; but it had been 
unsuccessful in getting an appreciable extent across the frontier, 
because the soil of India was almost as uncongenial to the growth 

and horrors of Bolshevism as the soil of Great Britain. Mr. 

Montagu contested the assertion of his detractors that it was impossi¬ 
ble to introduce democratic institutions into India and declared 
that it was out of question to tell India that Britain was now 

to withhold what she had taught her to expect for 

R 0 years. If the ideal of making federated India a partner in 
the Empire failed, the world would be the poorer, but if it suc¬ 
ceeded it would be the finest of the great works for humanity 
which Great Britain had accomplished. Mr. Montagu emphasised that 
the policy of Govt, towards India remained as laid down in August 
19IV and subsequently ratified by Parliament and proclaimed in 
India, namely, to do its best despite obvious difficulties and 
obstacles, as surely and quickly as it could, but not more quickly than 
circumstances demanded, and to lead India stage by stage and step 
by step to some form of Self-government and partnership within the 
1 ntiHh Empire. Referring to the necessity of a sincere policy, such 
as in the matter of the Btatus of Indians abroad, where much equi- 
jocut’on prevailed, Mr. Montagu emphasised that they must show 
V ( la that progress, if slow, was not due to the faltering determina- 
i ■> * on l e pait of Great Britain, but because it must take time to 
nffi« n°rT ° bst . acl 1 eSl Ile that Britain as the trustee of the desti- 

mirmiprl I'm to 3et her hand to the difficult task which must he 
instalment * consiitency. The Government of India Act was the first, 
instalment- whloh bafJ % ot to bo triod and justified before the next 
instalment was offered. Similarly, with the indianising of the Civil 

Ge ; „ wcro Proved that the groat tradition of the Service could 

successfully be carried on by Indians, bo did not doubt that Parlia- 
merit would bo willing to entrust the Service to India. But mere 

demand or bullying and libelling of Indian Public Servants would 
not bring that time nearer by a single day. Mr. Montagu paid the most 
8 owing tribute to the loyal and devoted work of the Indian Civil 
^ rvico and promised his protection and support in the work it 

8tld caded upon to perform, lie concluded by urging that 
^ "Kress was made by ovolution not revolution, and there was no 
law ^° r { ^ s ^ ur l 3ers of peace of India but rigorous enforcement of 

u nd protection of law-abiding citizons. He maintained that 


•«IS^ 
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i yfl w \ re determined that the Govt, of India should* 

- , ^ iarch ^. a " d intimidation, such policy was not ropression 
only 4be ordinary duty of Government. He would say to the 

those r who'lv ^ ° ne l68S ° n ° f Sulf e° V0 rnment must be that 

which thev c.GSge^mu^TbTJh'^lt^^r' 6 ' 1 l ° ^ ^ f ° rC0 

sr T:r„r;,.rs as 

Self-government and at the same time shrink from supporting 
Government which gave protection. 


The Opening of Parliament 


All this platitude was, however, of little avail, for his audi- 
ence did not swallow his high talk of partnership in the common¬ 
wealth and all that rhetorical effusion. At the end of the speech he 
was heckled by questions as to why Gandhi had not been arrested, and 
taunted with remarks that he was the friend of that ‘arch agitator.’ 
Ills rea, trial came a week later, on February 14fcb. 1922, in the 
House oi Commons, when a motion of censure on him was brought 
■» by tho leader of tho die-hards in the Commons (see p. 105) and it 
"as only saved from being carried by the skilful manipulation of tbe 
Party votes. They were soon able to unseat Mr. Montagu who was sum- 
manly dismissed by the Premior (Mr. Lloyd Georgo) early in March, 
. and his placo given to Viscount Peel, a staunch Troy, whoeo 
'Knorance of India is as profound as is his reputation as a reac- 
Iho circumstances attending bis dismissal is given fully in 
tee following pages (Pp. 137-74). 


Parliament opened on February 7th. 1922. In tho King’s 
^nig speech there was no reference to India. Moving tho 
witiAkn ° *7 U £? Captain Douglas Hacking said in connection 
nf the fn f. lr,CG ° J visit, that tho Prince had won tho hearts 

as nothing *7* lJ0( ? pl0 anc * that his Indian tour could ho described 
a I dress aUn * , tr,ura P h - Captain Evans seconding the 

and df priori • rret ^ l ° C ^ e ^ nnce s Indian tour in glowing terms 
Qji f , 10 GV G I it aa of Imperial and even wider importance. 

,, . 1 ‘ nw °ver, were not so optimistic and openly expressed 

u a,JXltit y and chagrin at the turn of events in India. 

v eneral Page Croft said they had to consider not only whether 
Egyp^ and India were paying propositions but what was their duly 
to civilisation. I he more we allowed rebellion, he said, to gain hold 
i.i India the harder would be our task. There was far greater peril 
m India than there had ever been in Ireland and the sooner con¬ 
ferences betweon the Government and Mr, Gandhi ceased the more 
likely would peace be restored. 


r^ 
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8fti ' 1 Ulfl «»« Pf the Indian Secret*^ 

the Hriti 1 6 WaS tlyUlg to £ ra t fc things that were the mental 
oatBJUrf the Bntuh on an oriental country like India. 

Lord Curzon on India. 

forward^siateme» rmf' ’’"r^ 6 H ° US0 of Lorde that the most straight- 
cZlf ■ , >h o':,H , ,, f f Wa r adeabout India. On Feb. 7th Lord 

i" the whole Empire, made 0 ’if irSi^Sr*"? “‘“1 ° f ?*■* 
Egypt and India wag one of blood . j * the real ^perial policy in 

Hons If there h Y b 0od and ,ron ^inst national aspira- 

'ons If there be unrest; it should be ruthlessly put down If 

^.unteors orgamsed public opinion, they should be ruthlessly broken 

should he JZZl P and'' e bha P t i " 1S T k d en “"f in ° 0,,ve,,i ? nt . tb «y 

was n l wavc that gIoat; dependency’, meaning India, 

a-summary 7, th ° C °" Cnrn ° f Britisher8 The following is 

a summary of ins statement on India : — 

tin, 1,1 I ." llia r ! * n,i,m ’ :lni1 menacing. He attributed 

«'Mch was expressed TlXTZ ZZZ.^iZ '?"? *«»“<* .«* «* war 
‘ r «.le, high taxation, and also to Some euZ .. ‘ "" 1 

memories of tW ereuis of vim ... i , irl \,.’ 7 10 1 ’ 1 '' ' of embittered 

ing porsuid n , ; fi"& P erha P 8 to Islamic agitation which 

but often on sedltieus «rot .,1 ^ " 0 ' eVen maia 'y »" its own merit,. 

everywhere throughout the Eastern wcrld aL)' bV** ^ *" el, i Ugl *P TCBdiu 8 
by th*. pr.iaohin.ra ( j urint , tho .1 V , bLlQg enormously exaggerated 

Government c’^hTfer ph «7 Tmy ii J.i 'l" 8 WMotormtantC Self- 
miiKla of all Eastern people. “ y * 1 employ was surging in the 

they meant to go aa^ar aTthev^J^nnlm^ to Self-Government for India, felt that 
m thi? proposals of ]<Ji7 Thpv n 1 n aiU * fia ^ c ^y could, on the lines indicated 
the clamour of agitation or region T^ a " 0W “‘ U P ° Uc y t0 be by 

OV0 rnment of India or the ' ro wa ® no intention on the part of 

• , lS P r08ecut hin of their task a ' rn rnent in Britain of being intimidated 
' . format ion and drilling () f v ’.i !' '. mAt tt terrorism of loyal citizens in 

' n mig and practice of disobedienen r i* ™ ln °PP 08 ition to Government, and 
" is existed for the P to«S If orgonisa- 

, Vulua,iJ Preached those mischievous 7Vf they must be suppressed. If 
•/e proaecutHd. Lord Curzon declared th It ’■i" 08 ' Ra tlney Redoing, they inuRt 
■p eadmg, this peculiarly dangerous form r ^ . new8 P ft pers spread, as they were 
me had certainly arrived, and it nnuhr ' * pu,aon * tlie .V must be disallowed. The 
nceesions to popular feeling resnect fnr , eVGrto be absent, when while making 
J^e the general conditions in India mU9t be enforc «d. Those briefly 

ajeety’s Government with retard t ! *P Te8entr jJ the-view taken of them by 
tI , *->rd Islington severely p ri ?£? J that « Teat ^ndrnry ■ 

Kasf G years - He declared tb it Mu> **, ^ ,0Ver * inaent, B Tecord for the past 
with t 0 *? 0B8eB 6inns were dne to the » a if “ Ul f 8 *; hrn «ghout rhe whole of their 
wit h the riub tha the wh ." Z he Gfiv ^ment to make peace 
the ch ? bec «™^K Mo ? 1 T community throughout the 

' ,ir -“y Um apun " f the^“ *G ian n fth, r t i“ dfrom liritain Itwas 

wh '« tWJ ,b , atab lc t n it r.n,, ' Gaa,|h J- .Moslem unrest in India was 

housan-lB of llia tlll ,o w «w T LJ.1 * n ?*° n ask " f, 1 wh y Owdhl » not amMed 
r> were imprisoned. It was tempi,rising w i<h a 
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i . \ .of influence. Mr. Gandhi definitely preached anarchy and rei 

\ - atS aHsciafcions with the British in India. It appeared to him to be an 
$u>n tli-j fundamental duties of a Government to let him remain free. 



The amendment to the addregs moved by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
on the 14th February 1922 in the Commons was a motion of censure 
on Mr. Montagu. Sir Micbrol O'Dwyer was the chief purveyor of 
materials with which a case against the India Office was strung 
up, “You have broken the heart of the Civil Service”, cried Sir 
Hicks to the accompaniment of indignantly prolonged cheers, and in 
this performance he was supported by Mr. Rupert Gwynne who 
had, since the Dyer controversy, been carrying on a personal 
vendetta against Mr. Montagu. Mr. Montagu made a poor reply 
and the support of his chief, the Premier, was but lukewarm. 


The Labour Party, whose spokesmen would have given some 
expression to the views of India, wore very badly treated. Not 
one of their men got an opportunity of taking part in the debate. 
Colonel Wedgwood was in attendance throughout and tried several 
times to catch the Speaker's eye but without success. As a protest 
the Labour Party withdrew from both the debate and the division. 

After the Joynson-Hicks amendment was defeated the Kenya 
question was taken up, especially Mr. Churchill^ Kenya Dinner 
speech and Mr. Montagu's repudiation of the same. Colonel 

M edgwood, wanted to know whether Mr. Churchill had consumed 

the delegation from the Kenya Indians or only Lord Delamere and 
*he Luropean delegation, and why the resolution of equal rights^ passed 
the I renders' Conference was to bo ignored in Last Africa i 

In his reply Mr. Churchill stated that the negotiations conducted 
lot tlly had failed to reveal any common ground for settlement 

between the European and Indian communities. Then he went on 
ro give another of his characteristic “inexactitudes" by saying that 
lie *iiii not consulted either of the delegations when, in the very 
next breath, ho admitted that Lord Delamere and his friends had 
interviewed him at the Colonial Office. He next wriggled out of 
i i imperial Conference resolution by saying that its application 

mint in each case “depend upon tho local circumstances”. 

In reply to further questions tho Colonial Secrotary admitted 
that he made his Kenya speech without the India Office being aware 
beforehand of its purport, and also that the matter had not boon 
specifically before the Cabinet. 

The new Tory rogime in tho India Office began in March last 
after Mr. Montagu's forced resignation, but the final betrayal of 
India came later, in August last, when the Premier Mr. Lloyd 
George delivered his notorious * steel frame 5 speech (see p, 208xxv). 
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The Amendment to the King’s Address 

Motion of Censure on Mr. Montagu 

HOUSE OF C0MM0X8-UTI1 FEBRUARY 1922. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks (Twickenham, C. n 1 movod , 1S 

uTv! M ;;\ to ; dfl thoioi,owi "« word. : _“A.d 

our vie v that the present position of unrest, ,„d l.vlo*n, 4 ffi. 
o constant broaches of the peace in India is the direct rosnlt of the 
administration of the Secrotary of State during the last three 
fm™H and tlUSt ’ y0nr Gracious M| W8«y’8 Government will take 

securitv of I f ' r ° 9t ° re - l n " d ° rder ’ and t0 “tabli.h the 
^ “/ 1, 0 and Property m that country.” He said he did „o t 

1-guiso the fact that the motion was in effect a censure of the 
W.ryoi State in India for his actions during th" L t broe 

Minhtor t 7 cotlit',on n cr a " had “ ,od his positi °“ “ * Liberal 
dance with IjiheraJ and HonipTuI' He 60VO w" Indla in ac ° 01 '' 

that that waq nnf a \ ■ 1 lf]oas \ Man y members felt 

Government to tal-n in. r M P ° 8ltl0n i °f a Mlnister 111 a Coalition 
tration, the right hon' *'!' ^ h a* leglslation ’ ^ ufc lj y adminis- 

which was not it ' -tman had pursued a lino of conduct 

uugiber of Coi) 9 Prv ^H CCOr ^ a,> ? 0 tb , e v ' ows a considerable 

tives, ho holievod V os u, fb >it House (cheers), and of Conserva- 
gcutleman held th V *' Hly, outside the House. The right lion, 
than a Government a j0v # cr,im °nt, though bad, if free, was better 
that in a country lil-* i° U v 11 ^ autocratic. lie himself held 

Government, thnu'iTh C ‘ la lfc Wa3 fai l ? oro im Portant to have good 
n 'ght hon, gen tie m autocratic. His charge was not that the 
accepted, though m ft T broilghfc reform s _they had been 
reforms he had by ^ ( noti tboTD —hut that since these 

India (cheers) and f l j° nf ^ llct en °ouragcd the extrome party in 
ment of India to taU u t0 take the 6tepe or to rec iuest the Govern* 
Maintain lavv and order ° St °^ tbafc sbou ^ have been taken to 

bim through India lifl' f V qreafc Personal popularity had carried 
; Vher o, but we now l rejoicing a3 he met with every* 

} ngs In Kornbav wh uw J vbat bar ^ taken place behind those rejoic- 
onr duya, $ 8 porsoii . h , 6n . h e arrived, there was an orgy of rioting for 
mikmg that the Ti ‘ 01, ‘ g killed and 381 seriously injured. Rc- 
7(a) M S beon a atron 6 supporter of tho Indian 
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Eorsui ho quoted a message from its correspondent, sayinA 

-iLtsA 1 P , r ^T <J at , tb ° situatio " in India was notCJIAU 

.** fc . '* bocara ° daily more difficult to find any one who 

believed in an ultimate solution without what was ouphomistically 

"Z to ndi ;.a ;. JPat Rai Z w “ p °™^od "Ot long ago to 
liefroi fcof he'pZ 7 n ,' Vh0 1,1 Ani0rifi * "« tho bead and 
from Germany to spend'!,. America r ° PaK T da ' H ° r(!Ceivo(1 monoy 

in India P^ona like him Sed Tt t0 dist “ rba, . , .° 1 eS 

• '. 1 n,ra f eemed to pot in and out of prison like 

jacks ,» boxes according as the Secretary for India thought a little 
more clemency was desirable for these people who were disturbers 
of the peace in India. He did not believe that this country under- 

stood tho position to which India bad arrived during the Govern- 

niont of tho right hon. gentleman. Gandhi was a friend of the right 
hon. gonfcleman, who had told the H 0 U 80 that he was proud of his 
friendship. 

•■v i'; 1 ' bobo11, 6 c,| tleman wont on to qnoto from statements by Sir 
;; 1 ". ,m ' " IC6, ' t «'d Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor of tho United 
rovinecs, to show the dangerous condition of affairs in India at 
sihl l (' .i tImH ' 1 he right hon. gentleman, ho said, was respon- 
I . 01 ^ ia ^ state of affairs. If the House of Commons allowed 

Position t° go on after that day, they would take over from 
upright hon. gentleman tho responsibility for it. To placate your 
nemiofi was regarded as a sign of weakness in India, and attempts 
0 80 had merely led to a fresh campaign. There was no agita- 
tatnr^ 1 * 'vu States, where they knew how to deal with agi* 
thn f h ° ^ 0vor,i nient India had for over 2,000 yonrs 

ritht l, ll ° rm ' \ e , r>e ° 1 ^ G un( ^ ers f° 0 ^j and in the Native States the 
When thn m !! ' enini1 1 ' " 1 not been able to stir up discontent. 

were prosecuted,'and tS’SoST bfl8 ? n in 1919, t "’° “«J to »orB 

fear of demonstrating H 1 5l t ? ok klace in gaol, presumably for 
«aol repeated t| le la...,. ttandb 'arid the Ali brothors outside the 

and challenged the p 86 ° r wh,ch tllc,r dupes had bce " arrestcd 
alone but-n Government to arrest them. They wore left 

n . 5 e Iriorj 1,1 #aol were not friends of (he right bon. gentle* 

lie iiggeated that there had been a criminal betrayal of every 
1 m * n and wh »te woman in India all through 1919, 1920 and 
•u i ast 1,000 people had been killed in India during the 
couldT° y6al8 '•'! r ! ots and rebellion, and the right hon. gentleman 
.^ ,ha ' 0 '‘voidodagre a tdea 1 of that if it had not been for his 
mistaken idea of lotting tho thing run.” (Hear hear) We U 
Bent our Army into India ; we had sent our young men • I M 

"■ *** Ci,il S " ,i “ "» Wtrtl k.,d.,nr Km'nJlS. 
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Wfcrylti*' bon. gentleman had broken tho heart of the Civil Servi—, 
P rolon 8®d cheers.) Sir William Vincent was authority 
jor^he statement that, at the last examination for candidates held 
in England, there were only three Englishmen who passed out of 

fll'lwiVn'r! ?r wer ° noa , r ! y a11 lndians - Mo “ "'ho wore in 
! 1 l\? ^- rV1C VT Uld not sond their sons into it; they 
would not bo hdlftiiMod by the right hon. . gentleman. (Cheers) 

ItTwork o the I ffs. Wr 'n ? ' • lt is rather heartbreaking to 
see the work of the I.C.S.. all turning to ashes.” He could not say 

anyth,ng worse of the right hon. gentleman’s administration than 

h!s treatment of ‘I 18 Il)d > an Civil Service, which had stood for 
British prestige and for tho rights of the under dog in India—for 

wifuwmn 0 ^ he 300 - 0 0°> 000 illiterate men in India and not for tho 
agitators. (Cheers) Tho hon. gentleman had sided 
with the agitators. (Renewed cheers.) It was not too late now, if 
"?,?* hon. gentleman would move quickly. (Cries ot “Move 
SU; ° WaS asa / m ' ng tho ri ? ht hon. gentleman would 

£••>«?,. tKJiLjgjszns zx 

i. -nsjKgtfte - * 

Another Tory outburst 

Mr. Gwynne (Eustbourno, C. U ) i.» „ ■ 1 

n e V ea r th6 [° harl boe " nior8 deaths,’ bloodshed, 
Old i;,li y£' °ul P ^ )Urty tha » 60 years under the 
saidU ,4 aftS * r !? ht h0!l ' *"!•«••»»« would say. as he had 
went "find a ,V" TZ' that ho >•“ matters to tho Govern- 
interfered with H n & ^ G ° vornmci d;s, but be had repeatedly 
office was to .^ - Governments,, and his first act alter assuming 
having stirrod nn V ,,, ® tru ^ 10ns tho persons imprisoned for 
right hon. e fi , ir i 0 P , rder 111 lndla should bo released. Even it the 
to this flouso /n, au a S WT. mellt ^ Ver<i acce Ptod, bo was responsible 
on toothers w ; , J4 ' im ' e ? 8 '! J [ ,S m , e . tho( ? tf** 11 * to cast the blame 
by reason of tha f , ^‘Cbsh. lhe light hon. gentleman held cilice 
berS) reined ^ h ‘ S hrodecessor (Mr. A. Cham- 

ca dln nffT, beoaU8e ,,ot hs, but some of thoso under him, had 
which theiv h r ', U , liate mu ,' ld ' e in India.- Tho appalling muddles 
have onnJ? ^ d be , 6 . n d " nn «. Mr Montagu’* tenure oi office would 
hon. ceritln any 0t ? Inary > n( Ii v ' dlla ' to have resigned, hut the right 
doing .. ,!®. n Preferred breaking tho soldier, sacking tho civilian or 

a week or10 dl ? rder to save his own skin (Cheers.) Within 
Gandhi frnn i i ai ! l,r t “ e order had bejau ifuid©’ to remove Mr. 

‘ t unjab; the right hon, gentleman paid a tribute 


(if 
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—- / as a man of the highest motives and thetiif 

wi.iraCtfcr who had deserved well of his country. 

I he agitation had not died out, on the contrary, the Mopla 
hellion had taken place and there had been 4,000 or 5.000 deaths, 
Hundreds n not thousands of women had been outraged and pro¬ 
perty had been damaged, because the right hon. gentleman would 
not act. Did he realise that ho was responsible for tho loss of those 
lives , In the Punjab, tho death roll was less than 500 and tho 
rising was over in two weeks. General Dyer stopped the rebellion, 
but the right hon. gentleman referred to the talk about dreadfulness 
as deplorable and as terrorism, although he was a member of tho 
Government who started reprisals in Ireland. After the 1019 
rebellion in India more than 1,000 persons who bad been convicted 
weio released, including 88 men who had been sentenced to death. 

It was not only the Army, it was every servico in India which 
had been absolutely disheartened and disgusted by tho treatment 
which they had received from the right hon. gentleman. He was 
( living out from India every Englishman of tho right type, and 
making it impossible for thorn to go out thoro. (Cheers.) While 
c i^mained in tho background, he was working underground. Tho 
^ 0!1 gentleman s methods were those of mole—ho wont on 
nurrowing and one did not notico for a long time the destruction 
u ’ s taking. Pie had undermined tho whole of our work there 
o'-nng the last 100 years. (Cheers, and cries of "No !”) Pie (Mr. 

.viuiu once asked a gardener what was the use of moles, and 
said ho supposed it was tho skin. The gardener said: "Oh! no, 
•vin is t°° thin. That was not ono of Mr. Montagu’s charact- 
J s sK i 1I J w as not thin, no hippopotamus’s skin could he 
nir I \ ' r G llgfiT k° n - gentleman’s continued occupancy of the 
t. ^1^rif raV0 Pcnl to this country, (Cheers.) Over 
J i - 1 House had signed a petition to the Prime minister 
" ‘ P . ti 6 n; , ^° 11 - gentleman had lost tho confidence of the 

J oo right hon. gentleman had consistently adopted a 
j*oiiey ot pandering to the extremists. If they were to restore 
r 111 1 , ,a ^ l0 r, ght hon. gentleman was not the man to do it. 
asfeured the right hon. gentleman that ^here were a great 
supporters of the Government who did not look on him as one 
o t ie lridispensables. It was a disgrace to t)io Government of 
this country that anyone who had niado such blunders as the right 
’on. gentlemen should remain in office as Secretary of State. 
(Cheers.) 


" ' G °V\ 


. Montagu’s Reply 

Mr iviontagu, in his reply, expressed surprise that in a discus- 
sion on Indian affairs, suggested by Sir D. Maclean, the spokesmen 
of the front Opposition bench should have been Sir W. Joynson- 
ic vs and Mr. G Wynne. Sir W. Joynson-Hicks had mentioned the 
statement ho made sometime ago that Mr. Gandhi had been and 
uas a friond of his (Mr. Montogu’s). No sooner did he become 
convinced that Mr. Gandhi was dangerous to the Indian Empire, 
t an, m answer to a question in the House, ho explained that any 
‘liendahip which had existed must cease. The hon. baronet had 
sai that the Secretary of State was responsible for everything, 

1 it was the direct result of his administration that India to-day 
uas, as ho frankly and freely admitted, causing the gravest anxiety, 
art of this accusation was based on policy ultimately accepted by 
ci House. But thero wore some causes of tbo present condition of 
. nc la ' vb,c h could not be affected by whoever happened to be Secre- 
larjfor There had been a steady growth in India of—ho 

0U CI not s ?y rape' antagonism,—hut-race consciousness. It received 
a great inspiration during the war. Whilst he thought this great 
^lii -roversy had been the cause of considerable unrest, he did not 
add t 4 M WaS ROnicthiD S which the House ought to lament. It would 
by Indi < strength and V] S°r of the Indian peoples. If it was used 
be bcli^r C ° operation V‘. tl10 Preservation of the Indian Empire, 
The ne\V r any PreS<?Ilt d ^ cldt y ar ising from it would disappear. 
Secretary Caus0 of trouble in India for which his presence as 
situation of t C ,°! lld T no , fc be held Responsible was the economic 
very high 10 world. India was highly taxed, and prices were 
cure 3{k] tho Poi'ulation was very poor. There was only one 
turn! re-- ‘ l ' at ' was V 10 development of tho industrial and agricul- 
richcr * Llrcos of India in order that the pooplo might bccomo 




Indians and Turkey 

/ rapture with lurkey, the Treaty of Sevres, and tbo conti- 

ain r l ^ es .between Greeco and Turkey were also profoundly 
r lng poace of India. The Government had noyor failed to 
V * 0W 3 of Indians on this subject, but ho could not 
WW i lat 7 Indiil,,s should dictate to us the peace with Turkey. 
t!iP - 10 u ' 4ed ,be ^ uus0 was to runt ember that it was largely by 
e oiu of Indian troops that Turkey was conquered, and that 
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j> J*ffi entitled to every consideration in the ultimate ^ 
i° U d !i V ? a greater immediate contribution to poacTlff 

fcffiS «,ST^l t6 f" 601 * 10 ", 1 betwoen the Allies which would lead 
1 eaco and good relations between Greece and Turkoy Tbero 
wera fe«b..«i which resulted from the events of the Punjab in 1919 

be t'cont hut 0 " Yn C!,k the , r f- He felt absollltel y convinced that the 
SL Z H y ^ Uld make t0 POaCe in ] " dia not to dis- 

fnlh^h “ ttcr - . Ho dld , nf tblnk that they could do better than 
follow the suggestion made by the Duke of Connaught, who had 
rendered great serv.ee to the Indian Empire-never more than by 
the sympathetic and eloquent speeches be made last winter—and on 
both sides try to forget. 

Coming to the unrest caused by the general disturbance of the 
world, the right hon. gentleman said that ever since the Govern¬ 
ment ol iussia fell into the hands of those who were exponents of 
the ruin-producing doctrines of Bolshevism, India had been the ob¬ 
ject of their propaganda in the jargon of those who sympathised with 
tiera as a means of striking at the capitalistic countries of the world, 
n ia was not a fei tile soil for Bolshevist doctrine, but nevertheless 
was afraid Bolshevist doctrine had contributed something to the 
, . 1 \ aQ ' 4 1,0 wished to pay a tribute to the splendid organisation 
% “i, been built up against that menace, and for confining tho 

. ,teir anean devices which had been employed. Tho best evidence 
sh ~^ of tho success of that organisation was that Bol- 
reC4 jj. 9 themselves had rendered a tributo to its efficiency by 
A, ., 11 ; 801110 of their agents because of their lack of success, 
iiidn Jr;.. 1 C i USC i unr03t India was the beginning of the 
0 f n f dopment of the country and the development 

w rH J)' 0 . 1 * 1 0 P°P u bvtiou engaged in industrial labor. There 
they 8 ,U ° la .bor unrest - aud tho only remedy 

on *BriHfiP r as a bettor industrial organisation, not necessarily 
wiivkinu nn#- 11168 ’ unc ^ er which tboy would got more harmonious 
u . . '^ 0n employers and employed. There had also been 

‘I * r ou i es as there always had been in India, particularly 
UQUj P ^es wore high. 


Tbnro 


Dissatisfaction with the Reforms 


tho 


v '® r ° those in India who were dissatisfied with — 
Government of India Act. All he would say about that at the 
moment was tl i in the circumstances in which the experiment 
>vas auric bed, there was every reason to believe it was working well 
an i ia t ore was gond hope of peace. When thoy considered tho 
un amnntal alterations made by tho Govermenfc of India Act he did 
iio thiuK they ought to pas. a judgment upon its working in one 
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sh^yoan Indians wore feeling acutely the difficult problem! 
tlj^posit.on in the Crown Colonics. He had to approach ( n»c 
(fnestioti from an Indian point of view and try to be just to various 

f^,' d : r f l0 Tn i : , :: 0h ' V0r ° repi ; e8e,,t . ed by the Colonial Secretary. 

bv the Povprnmft \ ^ discussion with a view to decision 

he imSr, T r f M ^ y* ^ ,n tb ° i,ltero3ts PO^CO of 

the Empire satisfactory solution would be arrived at. 

India n r ® s * JOns i^dity for the maintenance of ordor in 

«•“ Souse how he hod di.ehors.d that 

rz;t „»frr "•?■» r\ '° r 

Montesn) M ,U He coSdn2 ^ d / d ” ^ What h0 (Mr * 

mnmW wU f™, , , f not " opo to convept or convince an bon. 

'unlink bin 10 8 ^l^ OW roason had made that accusation 
„ e"" 9 ° had eiltered the House. (Hear, hear.) 

and order h*1 1 u 1 iroin c 1 us >°>i that thoy could not maintain law 
sinen bn bn O roin London. 1 hero had never been any doubt 
rccoirni t ® cr ©tary of State that the Governments in India 

ordor wr C T Pr,me *"* C8sentiftl responsibility for maintaining 
Hovor M meiits"ti!fl Z™ Sal, ' s . fi ® d of that he must leave to the Indian 
whs or 'j W* p>i which were necessary to ensure that order 
thin ^ m ° C ’ * ^Governments in India wore dealing with these 

t| ln , * G uay which seomed best to them. (Cheers,) 
co , lfif ] p ;;r every , roason t0 believe that thoy woro worthy of the 
through th f P °f‘ 1,1 tbem b y bis Majesty’s Government, and that 
(Cheer, 1 T. * w< "* W wi " tbrou 6 h >" '" d ^ to happier times, 
and it «„ W JZ, ^i'J w ° rk 1,1080 , tl ! , ; ,IES in a °»°-sided "’ay, 
think that th«V i- , d upo " a wbol,y 0rroneoi]a conception to 
differed from s , w Governments had boon too slow. If thoy 

that they had ) oynson-Hicks, ho begged him to remembor 

Indian Govern™' 8 ex ' lerionce > a, ‘d " T ero just as patriotic as he was. 
the wholeof! r Wn8, ' 0t8 ° simpIe ' When a ^estion affected 
account event. U ’ e Government of India was bound to tako into 
India Then. ’ " 0t U10rely *" ,bo Provinces, but in the whole of 
they l,»d n "i" 06 n ° sucb mis ctiiovous rumour in thu world as that 
protect him^ ^rL" exce P t ’ 0U Gandhi and were interfering to 

month, •«. Hi' 1 \l , i fl ^“ t o miachi0V T/,Tr r ^ as first circulated 
that if B "’ ° Ma]esty 8 Government told the Government of India 

thev ’ as a PP earod inevitable, Mr. Gandhi’s arrest became necessary, 
Mai" , ’ J,’ ° coorse, havo the wholo-heartod support of his 
•naiostyg Government. (Cheers,) 

Mr Gandhi’s Changed Attitude 

iindnl'i" '''i* Bay mo1 ’ 0 Gian this, continued Mr. Montagu. As I 
stand it, tho reason which animated the Government of India 


., %> • Go iX 
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l. V^l^hj'Sf Mr. Gandhi began with certain activities, which inwady 
will stigmatise, for the promotion of temperance and for socia!b-4#^ 
fenB, and has gradually started into one of the maddest political 
campaigns, step after step, and stage after stage, in each one of 
which ho has failod, and been repudiated by the good sense of 
India. It is not a sin to think you are going to get Home Rule by 
spinning a cobweb, and it is not a sin to think you are going to get 
Homo Rule by spinning a cobweb, and it is not a sin to think you are 
going to get Home Rule by stopping your practice as a Barrister. 
What happened was that at each stage Mr. Gandhi failed in bis 
promises, and became discredited—I am not talking about the man, 
but about hie objectives and methods which became discredited by 
thinking people. Now he has embarked on things which are 
dangerous in his anarchical mood ; the Government of India aro 
entitled to call upon the support of every well-thinking and loyal 
Indian in the measures that it may be necessary to take. 

A few days ago 1 learned from the Government of India tha f 
they had issued orders for Mr. Gandhi’s arrest (Cheers.) I hen 
came a dramatic change in the situation, of which I have only 
learned to-day. 1 gather that Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues have 
decided not to pursue civil disodedience, illegal activities, or tu 
court arrest or imprisonment, or to picketing or voluntary proces 
sions, or public meetings. In view of this development, the Govern 
merit of India have told me that they have postponed proceeding 13 
with a view to ascertaining how far these decisions mean a com 
plete cessation of all illegal and dangerous activities, and I am sure 
the House will agree that his arrest will be essential if anything 
short of this is involved by the decision. (Cheers.) 

The Protection of Civil Servants 

Now I come to another suggestion made from the Opposition 
benches, which is that our officers cannot do their work in India 
because they are not assured of the support of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the Government for which they work. 1 admit that tbis 
feeling exists and nobody deplores it more than I do. 1 really t-biiiK 
it is founded on a misapprehension, and very large y on mi., 
presentation. The position of officers in India has been maj 
extremely difficult by the passage of the Reform Bill. J hat is \ y 
we accopted a recommendation of the Joint Committee in tavor o 
the schemo of proportional pension. The Joint Committee ot 
Parliament rocommended that Civil Servants should be allowed to 
retire on proportional pensions. That recommendation has been 
acceptod. We were very desirous of meeting the objections which 
have been raised, and the imperfections which exist are under con- 
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sif 4atv‘D& The scheme of reform has made their position elf 
l^ie fids been a transfer of certain responsibilities. There 
:^ 4 r^TgJeat financial stringency and hardship which India ni 1 
present financial position is powerless to remedy. 1 can assure the 
House that the officers have been protected and supported not only 
by the local Governments, but by the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government. Whenever the Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil has had reported to him conspicuous service in exceptional 
circumstances by much valued officers, he has never failed to express 
his appreciation. It is obvious that wo owe it to the Service to 
reward their loyalty, and it is common knowledge that the Service 
of India has helped to work the reforms and make them a success 
with a loyalty traditional to that Service. We owe it to them, nnd 
we intend to discharge our obligation to protect them in the dis¬ 
charge of the dutios with which they are entrusted, and to do every¬ 
thing in their support. That does not mean that whenever a public 
servant in India does anything which we may think is prejudicial 
to the interests of India we are to bo debarred from expressing 
any adverse opinions. If it wore tho rule that every officer should 
do as he liked, and it was wrong for the Service to express an 
opinion, there would not bo a Government of India, but the Gov¬ 
ernment of India would pass into the hands of individual officers. 
ir ' is because on occasion censure has been expressed that there has 
noun a deliberate attempt to get tho Service in India to believe that 
"«y are not being supported by the Government, and \ assure tho 
House there is no foundation for that belief. 


rea r ( ] a B Poech reported in the papers this morning. Sir 
u lam \ incent is the Homo Member of the Government of India, 
„ . fj 18 spGech has twice been quoted. I want to tell the House 
It waa lit my suggestion that Sir William Vincent pointed out 
•?, I )re .Huncial effects upon the Service which continual abuse has 
1 n *°eard to recruiting. I am not surprised at what he has said 
“U >at su ject. It is quite true there were only three successful 
•lib ish candidates, but what tho House must remember is that 
um ei the exceptional methods of recruiting we adopted we have 
gOL >y geloctioi) 114 admirable candidates, and there is no reason 
f ° levo '' by various kinds of methods there are not coming 
i or ward a sufficient number of recruits for the Indian Service. If 
^ 1Plw are J10t » frho nuestion of recruiting for the indispensable Indian 
‘ erv,CQ vr, “ 01| £"ge our most earnest attention, 


The Government’s Policy. 


I want 
member for 


1 may, on word on policy. 
j astbourne (Mr. Gwynno) said our policy waa 


The lion 
unautho 
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' !| V the Government. I do not know what he means 

<J|1§miration of August 24, 1917, was drafted by the cSJJltJ 
aud made on the authority of the Cabinet. I really did not invent 
that policy. . Sometimes it is attributed to my right hon. friend 
the Lord Privy Seal. I cannot give claim of parentage to him. It 
is u. policy that has been developed from the days of Mr. Macaulay, 
and is tho result of a century of British politics. I want to mention 
this because I want to say something to India. Our policy is the 
maintenance of the integrity of tho British Empire, coupled with the 
grant of opportunity of development for full Self-Government within 
that Empire. I think I ought to say something about the conditions 
of that policy, because 1 do not think it is at present sufficiently 
understood by the Legislatures of India. His Majesty’s Government 
announced the policy in 1917, and it was ultimately enforced by 
Parliament by the passage of the Government of India Act. 

Future Steps. 


1 do not think there will over he any question of going back 
on that policy, but 1 want to explain that, in my view, while there 
way be every reason for suggesting that Parliament was right, 
Parliament would not be justified at tho present tinio in thinking 
oi extending the scope of that policy. (Hoar, hear.) It is true 
that when the Act was passed, it was intended to be a transition 
and that it was described as a first step towards further instal¬ 
ments of Self-Government ; but it was mado plain at tho time, and 
I want to make plain now, that those further stops would depend 
-Pon Parliament becoming satisfied with the use made of the first 
instalment. (Hear, hear.) That was to bo the criterion. Upon 
i le Indians themselves depended tho view which Parliament would 
take of future steps. 

It waB our view and our desire, and it is still, that if the 
matter went well eventually further steps should bo taken, but it 
v, ' as the determination of Parliament that if the matter did not 
go well, no further stops should bo taken, 1 ask for no judgment 
at this stage, but I think I do right in expressing my belief to 
Indians who are working these reforms and other Indians who are 
not that. I believe that, so far as this House is concerned, that 
criterion will not be departed from. To win their way to Self- 
Government, under the supreme and continuing authority of the 
King Emperor, they must show not merely individually, but collec¬ 
tively, a readiness for what is involved in Self-Government, matters 
which were mentioned in this House at the time of the passage of 
the Act, the creation and education of electorates in political alfairs, 
the safeguarding and toleration of opposing views, the protection 


\oi lights 
are inherent in 
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of minorities, and for tho taking of the risks 



in the art of Government, maintaining order by 
ever .steps may be necessary, against any challenge. (Cheers,) 

No useful purpose will be served by minimising the great 
difficulties. No human being can say for certain what the eventual 
form of Self Government will be. It is not necessary to contem¬ 
plate that Indian genius will wish to accept every self-governing 
institution which we possess, We havo not yet determined, and 
cannot determine at this stage, the size of the unit of self-Gov- 
ernment, whether it will be the existing provinces or other 
provinces. These things will all solve themselves in tho future, 
but at the present moment the absolutely essential condition of 
any further progress is the successful working of the first instal¬ 
ment that Parliament has given. (Cheers,) 

“Self-Government within the Empire.” 

I want to say one other thing at this very serious moment. 
The Self-Government which we promised India the opportunity of 
working was Self-Government within the Empire (Cheers), and 
therefore l want to say to India that 1 do not believe the British 
Parliament will ever jeopardise that opportunity. After all, 
Indians in their thinking momonts will bo the first to recognise 
that it was with British enterprise and with British energy that 
the present Indian Empire was built up, and that it is under British 
guidance and with British help that their future will be achieved. 

C lear, hear.) I do not believe for our sake, as well aR for India. 

iat this 1 arliament will ever jeopardise the existence of either, 
and therefore I would say in all sincerity to India that tho exhibi¬ 
tion or separatist tendencies and of disloyalty to the King-Empercr, 
tut ilo attempts to mar the welcome given to the King-Emperor’s 
son, must postpone, or at any rate prejudice, the good-will of tho 
British people towards Indian aspiration. (Cheers.) 

It is well, I think, that Indians should realise that based on 
good-will and partnership, there are no rights that will be denied 
. lei ^ ^'itish Parliament, but if tho oxistene of our Empiro 
is challenged, if the discharge of the responsibilities of our Gov¬ 
ernment towards India is prevented, if demands are made in the 
J ery mistaken belief that we contemplate a retreat from India, 
^311 li h i d; not successfully challenge the most determined 
pc°p:u jn the world—a people who will once again, as it has done 
< pctntiy, answer the challenge with all the vigor and detormi- 
tor. ,* command. (Cheers.) On the other hand, if India 

_ V °, r Hl our S°od faith—as she ought to believe—if sho will 
0 I o er that has been made to her by the British Parlia 


( njfflt, Visn she 
Indians and 
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will find that the British Empire, for vH 
Englishmen have so recently died, and Lwl 
Mii^/present moment is saving the world, will give her liberty 
>nt mil license, freedom but not anarchy, progress but not stampede, 
paaco and the fulfilment of the best destinies that the future can 
possibly ofFer. (Cheers.) 


u Acid Test of Empire” 

Mr. Acland (Camborne, L.), in giving his support to the 
general policy of the Secretary of State, said that the attacks which 
had been made on him were doing the Empire a groat deal of harm, 
xlioy were based, not in regard to the actual position in India, but 
on race prejudice. It was the acid test of Empire whether we 
should, in a few years, find that we were succeeding in steadily 
pursuing the course adopted by Parliament in 1919. He felt that 
they must still steadily go forward on the task on which Parliament 
entered when it passed the Act of 1919, but, at tho same time, they 
must maintain law and order. With these two policies together, 
10 believed that a solution of the present position in India would 
he attained. 


^ir lownshend (The Wrekin, lud.) # speaking with the 
pPoritnce of 18 years service in India, said he heartily agreed with 
10 oecretary of State that the groat cause of the present Muham- 
mulin uurost in India was undoubtedly our failure to make peace 
p ( tu8 ‘ urks - Prance was a great Muhammadan governing 
, oue 8 ap d she had made peace with the Turks in ordor to avoid 
. ,IVIn ;f *ho same unrest in North Africa. He took the view that 
!i ° 41 / ‘‘ 10 Government would issue a communique to India declaring 
. k meant to stand by the Government of India in maintaining 
l oll *jtitution and 'in enforcing law and order, the present trouble 
i\i° U jsappear. They had simply to show firmness and agitators 
(Hoar 110 1 disappear at onco. Wo must govern in India or go. 

yr ar ’ ,T - ( his opinion we had been too fast in imposing 

e rn^ methods and institutions on an Eastern people, who were 
tor them, If they were to govern in the East they must 
dr came * tnGr b men with will-power, They could not have 


1 J' -*■ Reej opposed the amendment. The real causo of 
5 rouble m India, he said, over and above tho world spirit of 
, ~ " Wa 9 the aftermath of tho war, was our treatment of 

00 , Q rkish question and its effects on the Muhammadans of the 
X 01 believed that we should hoar of any proposal to go 
• iM on the reforms which had been granted or to turn British 
J 1 hkj a congeries of Native States. The vote of the luuiau 
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l**jyjUll^0 Assembly supporting the Viceroy in the policy of firfltflisl , 
waSpK>,;thought, a hopeful fact. It had already caused Mr. GatrffilM 
to Rive up civil disobedience. He believed the bad featuros of the 

present state of India were in no way due to individual acts of the 
Secretary of Stato. 

S' r U*“ ra '^ (Scottish Universities, C. U.) appealed to the 
. fct, ? to 0,1 behalf of the Civil Servants of India, and 
‘ ,0 ,,18| Bt upon a thing which the present Government 

fit im'' °i :Org0t e lsewbero, as well as in India—the maintenance 
ot order and the security of life and property. (Hear, hear.) 

bad ~l eUtC n m ' j^® nwort hy (Hull, Central, U said that Gandhi 
"-on a 'used by overy one, but the time might come when we 

■ i co ” gr<ltu ^ ato ou rse}ves on having a man of his eminence, with 
the ideas he possessed. 

„'iti,^ lot (Lanark C. U.) said we had started a gospel of 
blonrUKrtfi an< * W - 6re 0ldy beginning to realise tho trouble and 
inr Indi•* 1 > f S ? 01ng caus e. There might be a chance of hold* 
because nt tlm'new ^u’ and W09 ra *- lid!y diminishing, chiefly 

Union .Wk wep * 1a ' vhlch was being preached that where the 
bavo rights, ppviW 0B nvd C ?-° red * ub *i ects of tho King were not to 
the Empire 01 duties or any part in tho partnership of 

language of* ' ^ Iastin gs, C, U.) whilst regretting the personal 
of Stato, said th. <- *' 1 ° 11 ’ and *bo personal attack on the Secretary 
merit was that^t ' grav;im0 u of his charge against the Govern- 
Middle East nr in I r Waa uot . ono single question in tho Near or 
there was not onn T; ° U wbll ! b fc boy had been united. Indeed, 
division had not: . 0 ^stion ^ on which their disunion and 

(Hear, hoar.) Owin^," ^ V0rtl8ed in the four quarters of tho globe, 

stools in dealing Cause > tb ey had fallen between two 

division and a contra,.. and to ‘day there was another open 

for India and the i o fonght out between the Secretary 

Mii.mmiJ tli„ Cu. tn, ““V” 

to iheir supporters tL . • 1 1Qla ’ .* he Government presontoa 

bo able to keep alnnn r sen ° us Questions whether Ministers would 
in view of their onem ,doar ’ consistent, well-balanced policy 

amongst themselvog * tameless, and flagrant disagreement 

ernmo'Ln to tha actio " of «ov- 
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I think it will be generally agreed that it was very desirable 
that there should be a discussion on the affairs oi India in the Im¬ 
perial Parliament. It is better that the charges and counter¬ 
charges that are made outside, the rumours that are current, the 
anxieties which have been caused, should bo sifted, and examined 
here, calmly and dispassionately, by the Assembly that is primarily 
responsible for the Government oi India. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for India has been attacked from both sides. 
A number of speeches have attacked him because he has gone too far 
in one direction, and other speeches have been delivered criticising 
him because he has not gone far enough. The central position is a 
safe one for a country to occupy, but it is a very unpleasant one for 
a statesman to walk along, because he is liable to be attacked from 
both sides, and there is a cross fire, which is exceedingly dangerous 
ior his political blood. That has been the experience for my right 
hon. Friend and of everybody else who has been trying to walk 
a moderate path between two extremes. May I iust say one word 
a'-out the speech of the Mover of the Amendment (Sir W. Joynson 
Hicks). I heord the latter part of it, and although I did not agree 
w,th u ’ I appreciated very much its ability and skill. I am very 
(Ie ! fc>bted, as an old friend, to congratulate my hon. Friend upon 
his speech, and I am still more pleased to do so as a member of tho 
same profession. He spoke with moderation and restraint. He 
a\on cti, at any rate, any petty personalities, and his speech was 
all tho stronger for that reason. 

mere is much in the state of India that justifies grave concern, 
eprecate alarm. There is certainly no cause for panic, and tho 
situation is well within the compass of our strength without adding 
tu our burdens. There is no doubt that it is a situation which 
demands examination at the hands of the Imperial Parliament 
as well as the Imperial Government, bub we cannot deal with it 
effectively unless we seek out the real causes of the unrest without 
loosing our sense of proportion. If an attempt be made to trace 
the origin of the disturbance in India to something which occurrod 
two or three years ago, Parliament and the pubh'c are misled as 
to the real causes of our difficulty, and consequently neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor the public nor the Government can deal effectively with 
the situation. We must got a real understanding of what the 
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)pt Mi when trouble arose, and wby it arose. 


P?^&0jsf, when trouble arose, and wby it arose. If vedoVWI 
di&AitfilUely, without any partisanship, we can apply remediks>- 
•ut it we attribute it all to one cause, that cause not being the real 
sonrcfirand fount of the disturbance, we shall launch out on a policy 
which will be ineffective and will probably be disastrous. 

he disturbance and unrest in India did not begin 3 years 
ago. have been a member of Governments since 1906, and I 
remember perfectly well when my Noble Friend Lord Moroly, the 
secretary of State for India, had constantly to bring to the atten- 
•'°n o the Cabinet the serious unrest in India. In 1916, Sir 
en ino Cbiro), who has been referred to as a great authority on 
rp ® ul, Joct, published his classical book on “ (Jnrest in India *\ 
Yi Was * y° ar a before the war. The attempt on the life of the 
several»'!!!! * C ° U ^ G years before the War. There had been 
fhere had ^be * 1 L 10,13 ° r att * emi)ts at assassina ^ on Ligh officials, 
agitators wer^" * P °! ic S murders ’ thoro were constant riots, 

occurred years before^ w"' of r,ord Morl " y ' M tbfct 

the uurost in I,,d;„ . '^ ar ' !l 19 thcrofore idle to attribute 

hon. Friend thn q " which occurred when my right 

of office. To do SO i* °/- Stat . e f ° r India assumed the roins 

serious realitv \\ n doiIlg justice to the theme. It is a 

with effectively v L)V i*'^’ bUt U Ca " ° n J y dea]t 

causes tv,*, i drying to understand what the 

tion with Eastern idols and b EaV Ba ‘ iy ‘ I . Iord you have a popula ‘ 

centuries ni ™‘ ® ld Easter “ experience traversing unknown 

.-»• 

ihe y acknowledged d 8(,1, -«fveriimont were unknown, 

weakness, g ave th 6 a ' over -lordfl who, according to their 
largely a.i English odncatioT d,stm ' banc e- We gave them 

education which is r,. 6 bee ". ama zed at the kind of 

it poisoned the Indian mind 1 ’v" v, l "i Child- The . re is no doubt 

of rich, well-to-do Ind,-, v 6 bad a vtry considerable number 

at the English nnivor«iH«.‘ e "<?!“* the ‘ r children to be educated 
ideas, and they go back full t‘,u y " ero 8a,urated with Western 
liberty became their i do !j! °r; h ° m ' ' iho f reat Western ideas of 
was putting new wine intr. ii"?* bound to create unrest. It 
West into tho older lmiii ° 'c 3 ? lt os the borco wine of the 
Vll| tag 08 —the fierce and nftR 6S °‘ tn6 EaBt accnston »e d to milder 

ft*' and there wa" a “«■« vine, of the West. They 

" tox 'cati ua swept over'the'E^f’ “” d th ° wi " 8 8pread and tho 
Sy n u' f a Aril!" th Vn 01 ' y ° f Tndia yOU rau8t I10fc 

apan, China, India, tho hundred of 
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l.tojiti of people who have been living in tranquility VsM in 
|B^d4°n with ideas °{ autocraey that gave them protecti&u>Jfcidi 
^^rowiahip under which they were satisfied and here comes the 
\Ve:'t, It is because the West has got into conflict with East. 
xt was inevitable. There were two chemicals which were bound 
sooner or later to produce some form of explosion. Do not let us 
over ook these facts. What has happened in Japan ? The 
Kusso-Japanese V\ ar had an enormous effect upon the population 
or Asia. I do not want to dwell on what it meant to them, but it 
meant something to them in the feeling they had towards Europe, 
towards the possibilities of Asia, of Asiatics towards Europe, which 
had a very disturbing effect from ono end to another. What has 
happened in China? Wo talk as if it were purely India. In China 
you had a great foreign dynasty governing hundreds of milions of 
Chinaman, lhe strong hand of that dynasty is removed. What has 
happened Self-government, liberty, Western ideas, Republics 

formed purely on Western model—the whole country shattered into 
warring fragments. But it shows that it was a movement which 
did not originate with the War. It goes far back. The agitation 
m China came from exactly the same source, Chinese students in 
Amorica, by the hundreds and the thousands, imbibing ideas of 
American democracy, and Chinese students here. Some of the 
'eaders of the revolution in China were men who were trained in 
“ W est. They go back to China, and that is the result. In 
| r ying to apply remedies, let us face the realities and get at the 
' Undoubtedly the War accentuated and aggravated them. It 
3 *i°Oy up the whole world. The magnetic currents passed through 
nations and they are still trembling, except those who are too 
» austo t he V\ar has stirred them up, given them new vigour, 

• unc ou diMjiy ft j 3 that which has created unrost and disturbance 
i 1 V6ly ianc *’ ^cre is disturbance in India. Let any man look 
• e .en at our own country in 1919 and to all the countries of 
j^uiopo a^ >. you need no further explanation as to what has 
nappened in India. I have pointed out the result in China. The 
. n . ilan J of British domination and rule prevented a catastrophe in 
m la j . 11 fnere had not been British rule there the consequence 
would nave been a catastrophe of the widest kind. The War 
aggravated the situation. My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
otate for India, pointed out some of the more ordinary, common¬ 
place contributions to the unrest, tho impoverishment of the 
nations, high taxation, increased burdens, and the diminished 
means and the diminished strength of bearing them. He was 
perfectly right, and so were some of my hon. Friends who have 
spoKeu in the debate, including tho hon. Member for East 


as H^ 
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N ^ ng^lyi (3ir -I. D. Kees,) in the view that the one unfort 
consequence of the War from the point of view of India, was 
we were nianoeuvered into the position of having to fight the 
greatest Islamic Power in the world. It was undoubtedly a triumph 
of German diplomacy. In the East, undoubtedly German diplomacy 
did triumph with lurkey, with Bulgaria, and with G reece. There 
was the fact that we were the only power free, because we were a 
sea Power, and because there was no invader on our soil, to take up 
uio challenge that had come. Tho result was that we were as an 

^ C ° ^ uce as ^ l *^ W0re a solitary struggle between 
„ . , rK1 “o Lmpire and an Islamic Power. That was one of the 
iMiSiOrrunes of the War over which we had no control and, 

r 1 0l1 . ,en l,a ^ * s °n Q of the causes of unrest in India. Let us 
face that. 

disturb*,™ °w[ Notched very summarily some of the causes of 
result ,f ful 10r .‘ you coraQ t0 the excitability that has been a 

is to allow it toanhLrYf ! and and in eVery clim °’ al! y0U oan do 
here, and it is iubSdff* in Vn gVadm ^l subsiding ’ . !t . is subsiding 
fur as the tAntinn i g . 11 ^ uro Pe. The position has improved so 

matter of ^i">= WL lko ofr ance and to take up arms. It is a 

there is no donht that it „m,bT“V° th ° di8turl \ a,,cus 1,1 th t e |,;nst 
could ho mori • , , WonU1 be enormous advantage if peace 

could he mado with the Turkish Empire. My right bon. fiend 

° a ^ Q * or foreign Affairs hopes in the course of 


I 


could be 
the Secretary 

view to teeb^vv 1 I U . P . tli . e matter again with our Allies with a 
p°.uce, but it i l i 101 }t 1S not P° ss ible ro arrange a satisfactory 
by unjust coiipo ’uir ’ G a J f ust I)eace * There is nothing to bo gained 

Won Members: ‘‘Hear, bear, r'j 
in India betwo«,. ■ Uh J lls i t / We have hold tho balance even 
in India comes nl^L 0 ' 19 regions. The strength of British rule 
because it was’ !? haVe given way to one faith, 

we have quite foarleaslV 1 '^ ex P ena ° of another, but because 

medan and Hindu ami balance even between Moham- 

have applied in India" 

Turkish Treatv w, » - 

,J iust ho fearlessly just to both religions 
in the end, no good will bo done 
done. V\ e shall sow the seed ol 
to purchaso a temporary solution of 


every other religion, and the principle wo 
•o must apply in the settlement of tho 


and both races ; otlmru,j 8(3 
much harm will ‘ be 

^uwiStSs 0 ,n order 

\v U i • Further cause of unrest. 

With ' rrn W ® further 


There is i ll Ca ? so of unrost Q nd ho\y is it to be dcab, 
ria l ca use ; there is the fact-that India sb 
M«> 
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^g erj^fough the War, like every other country. Her btfrtfcls 
V* are greater, but that is not all. The customers of India aro pbriror. 
The people who bought from India are no longer buying, and India 
is suffering, just as we are suffering. In that rospect, only the popula¬ 
tion is very much poorer, and there is not the margin for impoverish¬ 
ment. There is only one way of dealing with that, and that is a 
general one, and universal one, which applies to India and applies 
to Britain, and that is, that peace must be established throughout 
the world and there must be an international effort to reconstruct 
trade and put i^ on its own normal basis again. To that end we 
have invited India specially to send a representative to assist the 
British delegation at the forthcoming conference when wo aro 
discussing the question of the economic reconstruction of Europe. 
That is not enough. I here is no doubt that a good deal more can 
bo done for the material development of India. 


I was talking^ to a very distinguished foreigner—and let us 
face facts—who, if » mentioned his name, would be recognised as 
on* of the best friends which this country has ever had, who told 
me after he had returned from India that he was very disappointed 
at the extent to which the material resources of India had been 
developed. How many Members of this House have read the report 
of tho Indian railways . I earnestly advise my bon. Friends who 
com to think that the whole trouble in India has arisen from 
tne act of my right hon. Friend, to read that report. There is 

enough cause in that alone to account for a great deal of the Indian 

1 1“ ' l0t it all to that. I would bo com- 

raittlhg a mistake ... say.ng that. I am only putting this as one 
of the causes, but lot my hon. Frioods road ; t j c • v(J| . y 

for'a 'r’emedTTrd P °!i'. tS t0 0ne of tho things that call 

the danger There nr lmme *'“ te remedy. There you have got 

r f t . Thm ° , are t com Plaints from great provinces in India 

!!' F!l ,R ®L t . h0U '?" da L 0f ,‘ ons of grain, sugar, cotton and cotton 
' , n !n 111 sheds at railway sidings, and in the bazaars 
lecause thore are no wagons and no locomotives, and thoy cannot 
feof coal in order to run their factories, and mills aro closing down 
and do 2 ks are crowdod. And that is not merely since the 

. * T ' nero ia a quotation from Sir John Jlnwott, who writes 
in 1;II3 :_ 


£ 1 am directed to address you regarding the congested state 

V 1 tne railways which has caused, and is causing continually, 
immense loss to the agriculture and trading community in this 
1 wince—the United Provinces— and has also seriously affected 
the ndmininiration of departments,” 
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biinbury : Wore tbeso railways under 


The conditions of India 

Tho I rime Minister : I am not going into the question of 
who is responsible, whether Government control or private enter- 
pnse. All I am pointing out is, that this is the condition of 
things which ought to bo remedied. If private enterprise can 
remedy it, let private enterprise take it in hand. I am not in 

i»” l tor^"u h d:\r h i "; h .7^ h0! ’- W rir'v ,,w ln tii * 

ao Say 18j that tnis is undoubtedly one of the 

nn oi . J. . 18 rottl nK, workmen are suffering in the mills, 

p asants are suffering and development in India is retarded. We 

have only got to take the figures of what has been done in regard 

India has "’l"?*. de , ve !, 0 P ment - With a population of 300.000,000, 
India has a total of 36,000 miles of railway. Canada wi h 
population of 8 000, 000 has 39,000 miles of railway That wiH 
give an indication. of one of the directions in which something 

tl 8 lm° b6 th°" e ° rd f er t0 improve th e condition of India^nd 
to romovo the causes of unrest. Wo have 

India on the subject, but no one knows better thai Catoa "’ tt , 

with India how very difficult it is to r l l 
there vast territories. Thlt is one cause!'*''"'* ^ d °" e ^ 


1 ) 

■the racial cauao. This 
cause of unrest, whether it if 
T^..." 0t k "? w whether those hon. Frionds, 
icised the 

was initiated two or tl.roo 
do not think that they have 


s^cct ioTboth lidlsVTho Iflut l,as be6n referrad t0 
cause aggravates every other 
economic or religious T do n< 
vv ho took part in this ivi < 

suggest that the experiment* whiT* oritioisfi(1 tho Government, 
years ago should be scrapped I 
gone so far as that. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : 1 did not. 

complaint is ^ T I "I * • ^ en 1 really do not soo what the 
in this House L u s be quite clear about this because discussion 
in SdiS^d’ “ y h0U \ P [ ien . da k "°w. has a great repercussion 
that we ar- -- : J . u / w kich will lead the people in it to believe 
disastrous %. . 0 break t!i with them would have tho most 

genuine f r ; . , upon the friendB of British rule in India, tho 
60 far » t . ' aP< therefore it is importnnt to mrke -lear that 

“ «lr0 - ■■ 


concerned, we 


portnnt 
mean to give 


that ev, mum mil a 
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m.cbp succeeding and that, if it fails, the failure must , 

I! |.lMl to our default. The educated classes in India m 

i his , ? x r inent a bi,cc6es 

th8 ,! p riliih ^vernment. That would b^aUl £«,?*!&?* °* 

Demo C rLv"in b iTsmn 0 d m must aWttit tha result of that experiment- 
!or”he peoule ™d7J T 3Cce P tation of government of the poople, 

fhp Waft w'.i- y V 1 * People, is a recent experiment even in 

» est. Within living memory of many Members of this House 

o i ajon y 01 the people of this country bad no more voice in the 
government of their native land than the peasant of Bengal. All 
hey bad to do was to accept rules, obey rules and pay taxes, 
and it is only three years since that part of the population, which 
was liable not merely to pay taxes, not merely to obey laws, 
out to give their lives to the country, had for tbo first time, a 
o.co .n declaring what the policy should bo. Democracy is a 
wes ern experiment and, the full sense, it is only a recent 
experiment in the West. 

India, never a Democratic country !! 

• , 1,ld ‘ a has nevcr beei > » democratic country. It never had 
nocra ic government, and it has to bo seon yet whether demo* 
ic institutions suit the Indian mind. Hero, democratic institn- 

J 1S ,me Kfown slowly; they have taken conturies to develop, 
.. raeicly 111 the numbers who took part in government, but in 
110 actual powers which are conferred upon the people. Here 
you »avo the best trained, the best educated democracy in the 
' V( ni< • n India the vast majority of the people are illiterate, 
can devdmT^n hd* ^ you L . Can . precipitate events, that you 
hen-, are fciiiltv' nf sonict ' 1311 ^.' vhlch ]t took centuries to develop 
They would mislead doctrines which are dangerous, 

their ruin If • ridinn Population and mislead them <o 

h c aduil onn °' “P'nnwnt in India is to be a succcs it must bo 

inFnr l' “ ! baB been "‘ <he West. In the 1 or 2 cases 
j, urope where democratic institutions went beyond the capacity, 
V ,0 flrne being, of the population, they woro a failuro and thoFc 
iinflated them had to withdraw. Even Russia has discovered 

t i, i ■ 


J am all for associating the Indian with ourselves in the 
eminent of that groat country, hut we must take care not to 
'irow siway reality whilst pursuing the form. My right hon, 
hru-iid I he Secretary of State of India quoted Macaulay. I have 
? quotation from Macaulay, which I think very much to the point 
1 16 a very unflattering review of the greatest of the ancestors 


\ . 

' ki /,^2 1 

Qio NoHo 
Sulay/saya : 
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Lord tho Member ior Ilitchin (Lord 


R. 



t is a common error in 


ends. Constitutions, charters'," clotitions r! TIT"* T*™ W,U ! 
right, representative assemblies electoral nlf ^ ‘ dcc,arat,0Ils °j 
government, nor do they, even wE*. “ rC ”£ e °° d 

necessarily produce good government t* 1 ~ traby constructed, 

*■» "r-->* "■» Jr*32A£* to 

lH 'Js J“* t * '» J i- «••• 

mi extreme measure of self *“ 1 t,:r, ’ ulf ' llt demand for 

defend their lihertir/V! mu jr k ment W ° uld a '° n0 be able to 

when strengthening liberty. ' ' k ^ " t0 W6aken autbority 

Authority must be maintained, 

to the substitution of law for lawloss form a I,ldla owes much 
its history knows that, and i Too ki lls toTh ^ T h ° reads 

to Permit a subversion of Governs S ^ lBdl ? 

welcomed, and so did mv rollon™** tu i , y - Uieroforo, T 

." blcb . ' vas read by my hon. Friend aMd 0 Memb«fM° I T h L^ < L 0r0y 

m which he declares that civil r * * , * ern ^ Cr *°r Twickenham, 

to the State, and must b e mofSA*** 13 fraU e b t with dange^ 
the action of the Home Government ’ “ ternr, ® s ? and severity. As to 
is to support tho Indian (v, ’ ° Ur l,031t 'on has never varied, 
may think tit to take to establ.sr^Tt," 1 "' a " y action wbich they 
India, hvery despatch senl tn r , “ tb onty and Government in 
erms. But as my right hon, Friend "1 ba ® been coucbed in those 
India pointed out, you cannot A J£- .• becretary of State for 

instances with the responsible ml * fJlsfcan co interfere in individual 
decide whether in one p 0 " 8pofc * How aro you to 
direction, an d whether it should be taken i,J 11 l ,art icular 

should be taken later on? be taken rl0w, or whether it 

override decisions taken at ?° U lnt ? rven ® to su Percede, to 

overwhelming case bur nnr '.^.distance, there should be a most 
authority of'government »n!) ^? B ’ tlo n is a clear one. Unless tho 
will suffer more than th* I r * aW J 8 esta klished in India, no one 
“my be taken* to SJi “ dla “« 1 themselves. Any action which 
dominion will get- thn fi? 61 ^ougbout the whole of tba J vast 
Government. Before 1 Otl’ , u, " JU “ ,5bud support of His Majesty’s 
rt 1 b ,t down I have one more word which 1 




6yV MOTION OP CkNSlJHk (u. J? 
not so much of what has been said 


bey have asked for pure indepen' 


i«l j in consequence, 

wha - [• bear sa * d outside. There is an impM!*^ 
h y a very m.ech.ovous propaganda at homo-witb a totally 

S I have r r e ,7-f 1 -7 r an t0 8ivc “1* ,Ildia - 1 heard it 
Service I ha h tbat thlS haS P ermeated *be Indian Civil 

HL k ° T ,fc fr0m Indian civiI w™"*. There ought 
l . .l d ?“ bt 111 the m,nd of anyone upon that point. I should not 
have thought it was necessary to make it cloar, were it not for the 
fact that i have undoubted evidence tbat there was doubt on the 
point. But let me say, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, we 
wish to make it clear—and 1 feel tbat in saying this I am voicing 
the opinion not merely of every section of the House of Commons, 

U , ,°, svery section outside—that under no circumstances or 
conditions do we proposo to withdraw from, or impair, the full 
sovereignty of the King Emperor in India. In terms, no agitator 
in India puts forward that demand. 

•ir W. Joynson Hicks 

donee. 

i’o Prime Minister: I have not seen that. I think the 
nf . lm Portant agitators have always acknowledged the sovereignty 
• ' ! r „ e Emperor. However, in substance that would bo the 
mate effect ot their proposals if they matured ; but the British 

ex-h’IH; a w° Ugh h . ha ’ come out * great, a terrible, and an 
18 uot 50 exhausted that it can discuss such a 
a., or anything that could lead to it. We accepted a great trust 
Tner tn ,iT '-° ™ X "» ed lndia - Wo ‘"vested ourselves with that 
rii-t rr * I ° a others. We cannot di vest oursolvcs of 

fljrr0ll a,ul d «ho..oar. This is a country which 
\V r e wont \h a , i K ^ caco guaranteed to it by an over ruling Power, 
tional miapi; '‘ oufc two centuries ago. We Bwept aside its track* 
trup f ; an8 > an # d wo stepped into their trust. It is perfectly 

a \, r i1 . Clanship was inadequate. It wa>; often nominal ; 
waB mostly ineffective ; but, etill, there was n oortain prestige* 
a certain authority attached to it. We swept it away, and took it 
upon ourselveB with a firm hand. We overthrew the Mogul Empire. 

e defeated and broke military adventurers who ruled by tho sword, 
We eliminated Dutch, Portuguese, and French, who hold away over 
vast territories, and we took upon ourselves the responsibility 
for tho government of this vast territory. There was nothing left 
between India and confusion except British rule ; we established and 
we gave peace to its helpless inhabitants. 

, My bom and gallant Friend the Member for Molten A,v C 
Ale), than whom no one has a belter right to speak ull ‘fndiun 
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govetunli^ 


■r^., *2c] _ 

qug’^on^S^nd wbo speaks with knowledge and authority, 

.tefiirt'&d tb a series of very remarkable men wbo have govosne#- 
groat territories without any notice, not even with the fame which 
they-would have won in any other country. No land over sent 
such a succession of great rulers from its shores to govern an Empiro 
as Great Britain sent to India. Take anyono of thoir stories It is 
a romance. Get it written. What would be loft if British authority 
wero romoveu ? Could Mr. Gandhi govern 1 Would he bo able to 
protect, to defend from the inevitable pillage one of tbe millions 
of l,ioso whom be leads 1 You have only got to soe what happened 
in the Mopla rising—even with the British authority there. "Take 
CLina with its warring factions, and wbat is China to India in 
variety of race and in variety of religions 1 You have as many, 
if not more languages and races in India than you have in the whole 
of Europo. You certainly have many moro religions. Nominally, 
here we all belong to one faith. But in India there ia a multitude 
of fundamentally ditferont religions as well as races. Anyone who 
ta -s ot India as if it were one race, one peoplo, one religion, ono 
aim, and one ideal, is grossly ignorant of the history of that country 
Ihere is a greater difference between Sikh and Bengalee than 
there is between tho German and the Englishman or the Gorman 
and the European, and fundamentally greater than there is between 
Irotsky and some of my hon. Friends opposite. 

Euiope, at each others throat 

Th^Tn° min ? t0 Eur ,? po > 80 far as 1 c » n see, we aro all fighting races 

greatest di«ic!,k! C ihatTou cankee "J, 0 ' 0 f “ nti 2 e ?‘- U is with tho 

throats. In Ind^a ^ r keep them from flying at each other’s 
outlook, qualities texture n 'T’y' 11 d,fferoilces of temperament, 
were just one people.* The ' °t ^° U Can ll0t: ^ °l ^ nd * a aa 'f it 
British rule. If Britain withi” y V nl,y . crea tcd in India has boen by 
fusion, and dosolat o iSS' hand ‘here would be con- 
of India just before i llH: ' 6 ' Any0 ,'’ 0 who . reads the history 

things should lie brnneht- n flr,J can see **t. is right that these 

On. ruthlT rivet f “t™ “ «•" ** >° 0™I™. 

looting, destroying ruth]L l ^ d . an ° ther There was pillage, 

welter would be reproduced if £ T! u' f° Va8tation ' 

•ho poor peasant would 7hi7 ° W “ 

ha was protected hv i|,„ f !“ 8 et of ,he Breat days when 

marauders We « V . K >ng-Emperor from the cruel hand of tho 
1: rf?. ,b » Wo must execute it. No 

lose thoir temper uiti h' * ° j tt u™ at the first time the beneficiaries 
themselves better , , 1Ia a,) d think they can manage the thing 

ties and the result’ would l !?• "° rieht to part with onr responsibili- 
1 would be disastrous. Ilore, again, I should like 


ON MOTION OF CENSVEB [h. o/Sir. 

V from my Noble Friend Lord Morley—and with thi^t^l 

(^Sslude—words which are pregnant, words which are a wanr fn j h ^ 
Ha J^as a man who believed in reforms. Ho believed in a sym¬ 
pathetic treatment of India, but ho knew the dangers of the course 
which has been pursued by some of the leaders in India. These 
are the words which we adopt as a declaration on our past 

How should vve look in the face of the civilised world if wo 
turned our back on our duty and our past ? How should wo boar 
the savage scorn of our consciences when assuredly we should 
hear in the dark distance the storm and confusion of the strife 
in India T 
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“mterpellations in Parliament 1921 

Some of the important interpellations in the House 
Commons on Indian Affairs in 1922 are given below. 

Early it) February 1922 Mr. Montagu was repeatedly pelted with 
questions by the dio-bard party on the retirement of the dis¬ 
gruntled members of the Imperial Services in India on proportionate 
pensions. In response to this strong pressure Mr. Montagu issued 
on February 9th 1922, the following despatch to the Viceroy ou 
he subject : — 

L have recently addressed you by telegram suggestions for the consideration 
of your Excellency s Government tbe desirability of taking early stepB to 
remove the misapprehensions which I have reason to believe are widely entertain- 
ed as to the meaning to be attached to the passage quoted in the margin I given 
below] from paragraph i of the resolution issued by your Government with my 
approval on the 8th November last, on the subject of the terms and condition* 
on Winch officers of certain Indian Services who desire to be released from 
lu tiler service, in consequence of the introduction of constitutional reforms 
may be permitted to retire prematurely on proportionate pension. * 

[The following is the marginal quotation referred to above 

a PP llc ations must reach the local Government before the 31st March 
}--*• ' vhlch dat0 offiocrs wld have ample opportunity to appreciate the 
effects of the recent constitutional changes and to arrive at a considered decision 
Officers of the Services spooled who do not apply before that date will not he 

tutm^t i° r peD810U S P r,!mature retirement in consequence of any const! 
tutionat developments which may subsequently take place.’] ^ btl 

enmmLi - b . een re P rcsented to me that this passage in the resolution l,as been 
commonly interpreted as intended definitely to preclude anv office/" i. 

employment ma y heteatter be terminated prematurely either by ttfe Secretarv 

2 India Actf or'by an* India * ^ ^ ^ 

by an instrument™. ®°!f “."““V B , hould f uch be constituted 

recognition of tho service! fu ? P ^ a , ng that , Act , from claiming pensionary 
unexpected termination Anrt^^rv* f’* 8 r ?? t,e , tcd aad compensation for their 
intended in the matter of n o d > ‘ fthe fear that Buch consequences are 

i» further regar d " '’crapulsory ret.rement, I understand that the passage 

similar to that held o^"‘i ' d °? r f ? n an y ho P e of the renewal of an offer 

legislation to amend the (W 7 * he TeB ^‘ utlon ' evcn 0 ** the occurrence of further 
making a further etapo of Indm t^ c ** whlci may have the effect of 

combined effect of thei* J* 8 t lG ^ TClu of Dominion status, and the 

idea that a leading ^ , r P 6 ® 10U8 l‘ aa been apparently to give colour to the 

and you/ A ® 7 Ch • pT0 ™P ted . Secretary of State in Council 

lied in the ord r a nf tho sn C x? Tl .. ‘ n frarain E the terms and conditions embo 

b le of the members of th* \\\ ^ ’ !. erabcr ’. w aa a desire to induce as many as possi- 
efficiency th£L , ?, r * All ’ Iudia Services, for whose maintenance, welfare and 
ra «»‘ Y M II*I easiest poss!ble daV ? IB6 POMible, to abandon their employ- 

tnat laiiguaife <! ci>nlrt y t komnmeut will, ( am confident, share my deep regret 
fundamentally at ave be, . n u8e( l ^Idch is capable of an interpretation bo 
is now clearly » n ,i ' V with our objects and intentions, and I trust that it 

stood by the members of the Services that • 
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to pitlkment W hnhl^uS^iT et *5 b ‘^ M ?j cs, *’ f ' Government to recommeml 

s= 

8uch provisions to that end ae may seem just and Ucesaarv and that m .hf" ,°n 
th“s. r obS“on“a^!! dCSi8 " ed t0 abf0 ' Ve the Secretary of State.in Council from 

empb ( aLl b th'e mrcumVta^e ‘tlmt th^righ^to j^po^te pett 

was au exceptional r. B hC, conferred .m the express recommendation of the w 
' ComnUtMMi «■( both Emweft vrnji the Implied authority of pn T i hI r , 

srassw: 

» aaass; cssr“ - =--“;„sr.rs 

Securify of Pensions 

other analogou^Se'which'havl'l eKm-hifto°Lv“no 2 , aV ° Urin h g . to ,1 . i8 l, , ‘ 1 
members ami e*-nienibi*rii not nnlv r I t)r ° u fe Llt to ra y notice as being felt by 
Establishment of the Secretary of State i'^p 0 Bc ' r ' icefl ' ba ‘ ala ® of the Fomc 
pensions (whether in n, • f ate in Council, as to the security of their 

1 udiahi acquiring full (luuiiuimi Rtn! Payment or in prospect) in the event of 

•‘S has the effect of trausf, rrin t UM> °u SU p C 1 an a PP To;,:im ation to that status 
Legislative Assembly To^Z ° f State in Council *> the 
the appropriation of the revel e°t 'j 1C W ^ 0le t,lat meas ure of conuol over 
tbo ,.n , nt Act a^tatu orTn^!. ^ * ml ° V ' !r the ***«■. whifih *■ by the 
It would, V <* Ul the Sec retary of State in CouJl. 

mvot lf, by the Council of Inrlm T V 1 -** V] P r ctcnd that any declaration by 
com muted, Would Imve the off,..,' .' ,,B M »J e »‘y’» Government as at present 

ment as to elu? n . L . a uP . V « blmllDy any future Government or Parlia- 
safeguard the existing and aeoL W rti8 P ecfciv *^y propose ami ratify to 

( r“vvn in Inilia win , , Uln ff rights of persons in tlie Civil Service of the 

further legislation |> Kr u' D * 1 ,0DB °f*/‘ m ployraent may be effected by whatever 
pur-u-mce n f t | 1( , ? m * nt ma J in its wisdom decide hereafter to enact in 

generally appreciated 1 '"““Seated * j y the Act of 1910, but it is evidently not 
now (.‘XerciBid hv h„. n ° c “ an P f - *n or diminution of the powers of control 

cation the law "■ retar ^ of State in Council in this regard, nor in modili- 
revenu’ k ,,f in f |, a „ ‘ , C . . ^mkcB such pensions a statutory charge upon the 

means of exi.n-sh ■« . - j *- _ °° effected without the fullest public discussion and by 
Majesty'* Government.® nacfcraent - It cannot be anticipated that H>s 
ensure, rm essential ^ arIla . m ° Ilt wiI1 treaf] JigLtly their obligation to 
the rime shall conin u ,. #• n h °* &U ? b *. n enactment ' that a!1 pensions current at 
to he con n ,X, rrTrn linn ^, Pa r 1, ,/ 1 b * t tl,08e ofBoerfl wbo8l! »«™e« have 
Who are ,, 0 , , ' i h " "* -lequaudy compensated, and that , hose 

puiemnb snail receive them, but, in any event, I desire to 
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°cl?hr’ W i t 'li t v G ? ul L concurr encc of ray council, my convictiohJWtlio 
* LcJ? °r i r ? e ln C° uuc 'l of India will be found wanting in hilTjf Ay 
ful i llr ? e P t o£ those obligations, or will be found willingt/sur- 
r ' \ * iG ^^ilest degree the control which he exercises under the existing 

t whiph C it i U10D3 which will adequately ensure that the rights and expec¬ 
tations which it is now his duty to protect are fully guaranteed. 


The Mopla Train Tragedy 

On Bebrury 21st Commander Ken worthy asked Mr. Montagu 
wile! ior proceedings had been instituted against the persons 
responsible lor the horrible murder of 64 Moplas in the infamous 
L ain tragedy of 17th November last : Mr. Montagu said that he 
xvas awaiting the Madras Govt's telegram. Sir J, D. Rees also 
ne' to elicit some information on the manner in which Martial 
-aw ad oeen enforced in the Malabar, and Mr. Montagu gave 
only an evasive reply. 

. k° m - Wedgwood put a question on the treatment of political 
prisoner^ and asked whether it was not true that Sir George Lloyd 
ia managed to do without imprisonment in Bombay : Mr, Montagu 
in reply promised to make enquiries. 


Further Grant of Reforms in India 

r ^GoaredDg the Indian Legislative Assembly’s resolution asking 
l-o - ? VI3 .!° n i° con3 *utution before 1929, Mr. Montagu proposed 
th« S y 0 0WIllg 0n the lines of the speech he made on 

0 Feb. on the amendment to the King's Address. 

pa d^ 0I( ^ Cavendish-Bentick pressed the point that it would 
dftmn.li ^ i I to A war£ * 8 Pacifying public opinion In India if the 
Montagu ° mai " e t n SS0 .L- b 7 ' V ! re aoceded to- The only reaponso Mr. 
arnirnhpn^i f, to . was fco su S6 0 3t that his questioner had mis- 
faefc it t. i-i wishes of the Legislature when, as a matter of 
, ■ Secretary of State himself who seemed not to grant 
j n ; hr T a la8U0, Sir Henry Craik took the opportunity to shove 
or a f, f ^ Vle ^ o£ the niatter by urging that “the only course 
I ^ 13 a firm adherence to the decision already announced.” 

to h' Javenai3 h-Bentick, however, insisted upon having an answer 
ls question whether the Secretary of State was going to grant 
a re examination before 1929. Mr. Montagu again evaded tbo 
point by remarking that it was rather too early yet to say. 

-1 he amount of iuteresfc taken in the subject was indicated by 
• o£ members who rose to put further supplementary 

(jj'g ° °. n8, ^ r * Speaker intervened at this point to stop further 

whichColonel Wedgwood managed to get in a romark 
the Ulf * T ^ted that the Labour Party baa passed a resolution on 
3auie lines which had been forwarded to the Secretary of State. 


1^.- INDIA IN PARLIAMENT [h. o/oW 

I TkF | 1 Chauri Chaura Riot r 

\ 'Alarch 10th. Colonel Yate, called attention to tlleJrdLiJ 

that the police in Chauri Chaura on February ,4th fired into the air 
when they were first attacked and thus merely made the mob in¬ 
furiated. He suggested that all firing in the air should be prohibited 
in future. Sir Worthington Evans replied that standing orders for 
the conduct of the police in India strictly prohibited firing in 
the air. 

Colonel Yate asked whether in view of the present state of 
India it was intended to sanction the bills for repeal of so-called 
Repressive laws in India, and declared that it was inadvisable to 
weaken the power of the Central Government at present. Sir 
Worthington Evans said that the bills had not reached him. 

The Army in India 

Replying in the Commons to Sir Reginald Hall with regard 
lo Lord Rawlinson’s speech in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. 
Chamberlain said Lord Rawlinson had not asserted and had not 
suggested that the present military forces were inadequate to deal 
with any internal situation likely to arise. The strength of the 
British Army in India was 70,300 compared with 77,600 before the 
war. The Indian Army’s strength was 147,483 compared with 
155,395 before the war. The reduction was made on the under¬ 
standing that the equipment of the army would be improved. The 
Jmprovemont had not yet been concludod but considerable progress 
had been made. 

1 plying to Sir Joynson Hicks, Mr. Chamberlain said recent 
* ' en * a had interrupted the progress of the Committee on Imperial 
JJefenco in regard to Indian army. Some of the committee men 
\ve*e veiy busy and had found it difficult to find the necessary time 
but he hoped the report of the committee to the Cabinet would not 
bo long delayed. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 

On 27th March, replying to Sir Charles Yato with regard to the 
nmeroutial treatment of prisoners in India which be condemned, Earl 
interton said that the whole principle of distinctions was that while 
a deliberate inciter to violent crime deserved no less severe treatment 
than tho actual committor of crime, there was a largo class of cases 
in which a man who from presumably honest motives expressed 
political views the public expression of which was a legal offence 
should not be humiliatingly treated or classed with criminals whose 
offences showed moral obliquity. Sir Charles was, however, not 
satisfied and cried out that Gandhi ought to be stripped and oil 
i oUred over him, like the police victims at Chauri Chaura ! 


(§L 

The Indian Loan Bill 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—S9TH MARCH—5TB APRIL 1922 

On 29th March 1922 the House (sitting in committee) devoted 
an hour to the Indian Loan Bill. The Under-Secy, of State moved a 
resolution to authorise the See. of State to raise sums not exceeding 
£ 50 millions for the service of the Govt, of India (for Bailway deve¬ 
lopment) on the securities of the revenues of India. Lord Winterton 
explained that that was no new step. A number of similar acts had 
been passed previously, the last being in 1919, the proceeds from which 
would not have sufficed until now except that the War delayed the 
carrying out of capital expenditure on railways and irrigation. The 
measure was thus largely a matter of routine and was in no way 
connected with the Indian budget. Explaining that under the 
o^'ginal Government of India Act money could only be raised in 
L he I nited Kingdom to an extent authorised by the House of 
Commons, Lord Winterton declared that the previous, unexpended 
sorrowing powers had fallen below seven millions. The present 
resolution increased the power to 50 although there was no question 
of borrowing the whole amount immediately. India’s present financial 
difficulties were the result of world-wide causes in no way peculiar to 
,. ua ’ Both the Government of India aud the India Office wero fully 
aiUe to the importance of restoring the budget’s equilibrium. 

, Fhe hou. Mr. Alexander Sbaw said that before the money was 
e-d the House ought to be informed whether a determined effort 
was being made to put Indian railways on an economic basis. He 
•0 that the House was entitled to know what provisions 

Q y ove rnment of India was making to deal with the financial 
Position. 

Lord Winterton in reply said the whole sum probably would 
not be raised for four or five years and would not necessarily be 
raised here. He deprecated Mr. Jack Jones’ contention that the 
railways of India wore mainly used for strategic purposes and he 
declared that Indian railways had been responsible for saving the 
ives of thousands of people through the devoted efforts of Indian 
an( British civil servants. Lord Winterton admitted that the 
bufc°h SQ of materials iji England was a very important question 
I j. 0 Was * unable to give a pledge in this connexion in view of the 
th | an . Legislative Assembly’s resolution. Lord 1 Winterton added 
^ith improved world trade he hoped that the existing taxation 
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|p^ yigld a greater amount than at present. He thus hoped*™,! 
x pa Unnecessary to impose further taxation as a result 
praising of these loans. 

On the report stage of the Indian loan resolution in Commons, 
Mr. A. M. Samuel said he thought the money might be raised in a 
better way than proposed and suggested that Indian finances were 
now being handled in the most unsatisfactory manner. 


Colonel Ward was anxious for the money to be spent in Britain 
and not Germany. He was not a free trader to such an idiotic 
extent, he added, as to say that English investors should lend 
money to another part of the Empire for the purpose of destroying 
British trade and employment. 


Earl Winterton replying dissipated the idea that the 50 million 
loan would be immediately put on the Market. On the contrary 
the Indian Government might not come to any immediate intention 
to use any part of the present renewal and its borowing powers 
might suffice for seven years. As regards the purchases of material 
the Indian Government was bound to give attention to the resolution 
passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly in September last 
regarding buying in the cheapest market. Ho would be a bold man 
wno would say that the resolution could bo absolutely ignored. 
I here was no reason whatever to suppose that a very large portion 
of the material would not be purchased in Britain as heretofore. 

The resolution was adopted by the House and the Bill embody¬ 
ing the terms was read for the first time. 

- .. 4tb, on the motion for the second reading of the 

* n u0an Bill, Earl Winterton took pains to impress upon the 
members that there was a likelihood of the bulk of the money being 
spent in Bruain as heretofore. He quoted figures showing that the 
railway expenditure of India for 1921-22 comprised eleven million 
sterling under British contracts and only 157,000 sterling foreign. 
Lari Winterton categorically stated that the introduction of the 
waa J n w *y related to the Indian Government’s budget 

deficit. It had been drafted weeks before the Budget discussion 
occurred. He emphasised the fact that fifty million sterling 
contemplated under the Bill was intended purely as capital 
expenditure and had no connection whatever with the Budget 
deficit and ho pointed out that the amount only represented one 
half of the sum which the Iudian Government would require in 
connection with the railway programme, and as hitherto a consider- 
able amount of the balance would be raised in India. Earl Winterton 
quoted the Acworth Committee’s Report as approved by the Legiela* 
tive Assembly in support of raising the loan. 
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INDIAN LOANS BILL 
. * n , the Committee stage on the Indian Loan 



F.W^i^ Willnd Sugdon protested against the Government'of 
-*?■'* ilftvln 5 P^e^rential treatment in the London Money Market 
on le grounu t at it would raise the price of money at the time 
? V\ n lnc,U9 ^y particularly neoded cheap money. He 

' A & nf | la ? brms ma de profits six times the amount 

11 . e cap 1 in the last two years. Indians themselves were well 

I j- 1 ,] ance t e loans more than they had promised to do. 

made to pay^ * relg ^ t8 s ^ ou ld be raised and railways should be 

^ Hj ^ er t° n emphasised the fact that the Government of 
4.1 . t .1 110 as lng Jor Preferential treatment. He pointed out 

ruin °* ^° d * a vvere compelled by a long established 

06 ab0li3h6d - t0 d0 ' Vhafc 00 oth - borrowing 

borrow in Englanc! 0 ’ • ** P ® rm,8sion beforG they could 

was tliAntiT* v c " Gafc Lieut. Sugdeu seemed to have in mind 

and d e K h 8 a u Wect ra Hr ,alS in Great Bri l ai "- U Waa a very di “ 
leRitimatn public ouin.nn % anX10U u’ on u fcbe one band, to satisfy the 
terento r.( u, n ^ Imo 1 and, on the other hand, to consider the in- 
in its hifthnr, 6 °^ er,,mont of Lidia at one of the most critical times 

terms* and ver^elpwl^ ' V “ 8 ® V ? raore im P ortant to consider the in- 
p, ' y clearly expressed wishes of the people of India. 

South ^Wri * ,jtert °V wenfc on t0 say that no body suggested that 
obliged Ca * u °™ er dominion borrowers in England should be 
to convev th r °. e mat0rial in England. He emphasised the fact that 
Secretary ^° c , lrripression the members had put pressure on the 
purchasing f/ 6 ° r ^ d * a to insist on the Government of India’s 
and would d fl f ^ r ’ ec l u ^ rem0 ots in England would be most harmful 
commercial feel a * * , ob i 0ct of promoting the good Indo-British 
who would aav ^tf ^ W0ldd P^y L'to ^ 0 bands of the Extremists, 

British trade we were mfl king India a close preserve for the 

were doing 4 !t WOu!d stultify the efforts of those in India who 
°f Britishers 1 ^ U ^° st to 8U PP orfc the genera] and trade position 
not indicate th™' r ' 6 ^ gures °f Indian purchases in England did 
competing win^f workmen were having much difficulty in 

much of tho lorelgri rivals. He had not the slightest doubt that 
wished to brin* 0 ”^ ra,Sed w °uld be spent in England. If the House 
railway i , r * V out purchases of an increasing amount of Indian 
ordinary ope r' ^ ber0 ’ would be far bettor to leave it to the 
ment of ]ndi^ tbe C0Mtra ct system established by the Govern- 

Proportion of P ■ ,1 . 1 ^ u bad resulted in the purchases of an enormous 
Among th, It,8b Com P ared with foreign goods, 
one came from vi 8t J^ 0r !® criticisms made in the course of the debate, 
k,r « G, Terrell who was shocked at the idea that the 
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pimniasionor should be instructed to buy stores for 
cheapest market. The view expressed by him and ml 

'V r» Tvvl-'iV.V-'r umn f U *- Z i 1.1 ri _ l. _ C I 1 * _ . e . 1 
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vjmem^s was that if the Government of India went for authority 
to Britain to raise a loan in England, it would only be fair to 
impose the condition that the money raisod in that country 
should be spent there alone, and not in Germany or any other 
country whore the collapsed exchange enabled foreign producers to 
undercut British prices, Colonel Ward was ono of the foremost 
in urging that the consequences of this would bo to destroy 
British trade in India and to enlarge the area of unemployment 
in Britain. 

On the other hand Messrs. Jack Jones and N. Maclean took 
the labour view of the matter and wanted to know for what purpose 
precisely the money was wanted. Is the money wanted to repeat 
in India what has already been done in Ireland ? asked Mr. Jones. 
If these millions were really required, he believed that the people 
of India, given the opportunity, would be able to raise it for ad 
essential railway facilities, in this connection he delivered t-ho 
truth of which the House of Commons takes little note, namely* 
that.the Government of India is not the government of the people 
of India. He bade the House remember that it was a government 
imposed upon the people without their consent, (he majority having 
practically no voice in or control of what they were forced to road*’ 
tain. He called attention to the great poverty of the Indian peasant, 
who was taxed, he said, to a greater extent than any person in tl |G 
world in comparison to his means. These were the people who, f° r 
the most part, would have to find the interest and make up the 
deficiency. Why not give the people of India power to raise their 
own money 1 said Mr Jones. Lord Winterlon interposed the remark 
that this was what the resolution before the House would do. M r * 
Jones denied it. It would merely give the power to a comparatively 
Bmall section to inflict further financial burdens upon India. He 
reiterated the right of India to control its own destinies and the 
right of its people to express themselves according to the principles 
of domocra* y. 


Mr. A. M. Samuel, Sir J. D. R es, Sir T Bennett and Mr. 
Lawson (a Labour Member) opposed tbo imposi'ion of stipula 


tionB regarding the purchase of goods in England. Sir T. Bennett 
nrged that care should be taken lest color should be given to the 
charge that England \va 9 exploiting India and lest they collided 
with the Legislative Assembly of India. 

Thu Bill was finally passed by the House. On April 12th the 
Lords p : sed the Bill without discussion and then Royal assent was 
given to the East India Loans Act. 
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Fne Resignation of Mr. Montagu 

House of commons 

9TH MARCH 1922. 

Mr. Aubrey Herbert asked whothor the Imperial or Indian 
Government had approved of the publication of the latter's despatch 
specifying modifications to the Treaty of Sevres. 

Mr. Chamberlain (the Leader of the Houso) said that a tele¬ 
gram from Delhi was published by the Indian Government with the 
sanction of Mr. Montagu and that no other Minister had been con¬ 
sulted. He abstained from commenting on the matter of the telegram, 
though the terms exceeded even the demands of the warmest friends 
of the lurks. The publication of such a pronouncement, without the 
consultation or consent of the Cabinet, raised a different question, 
and this was all the more important because it was on the eve of the 
Conference in Paris when there seemed to be a prospect of laying 
that basis of peaco between the Turks and the Greeks. The 
Government was unable to reconcile the publication of ibo telegram 
°n the sole responsibility of the Cabinet Minister with the duty 
which all Governments of the Empiro owed each other on matters of 
Imperial concern. Mr. Chamberlain declared that such independent 
declarations destroyed the unity of policy which was vital in foreign 
^Ijaira, and gravely imperilled tho success of impending negotiations. 
Montagu had tendered his resignation. (Loud and prolonged 
jnonist cheers, followed by a wild exhibition of indecent hilarity, 
c ^os, cat-calls, etc. by the Die-hards) llis Majesty had approved 
p lt9 acceptance, but when tho Foreign Secretary proceeded to 
fp 8 to discuss tho Eastern settlement with the Foreign ministers 
°- Franco and Italy, it would bo bis object to arrive at a solution 
equitable to all parties. He would give due weight to the opinion 
mdian Muhammadans as expressed by tho Government of India, 
mt he would not be able to hold himself down to accept any 
60 utlon submitted by that Government, 

Af ter Mr. Chamberlain had announced Mr. Montagu’s resign 
I . 0,,# Colonel Wedgwood asked whothor Mr. Montagu had resigned 
of Iudi” aftGr the publicaUon of tbe docviTTient froitl Government 
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Mr.* Chamberlain said that Mr. Montagu had tendewa*! l«s 
s r^pi>4^n to-day, Ljl. j 

[THE FOLLOWING IS THE ILL-FATED TELEGRAM 

The Govt of India Telegraphic Despatch 

“After consulting and receiving the general concurrence of the 
Government of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar, and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam including 
their Ministers and the Frontier administrations, the Government 
of India despatched the following telegram regarding the revision 
of the Treaty of Serves to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
on the 28th February last :— 

“On the eve of the Greco-Turkish Conference we feel it our 
imperative duty to lay once more before His Majesty’s Government 
the intensity of the feeling in India regarding the necessity for a 
revision of the Treaty of Serves. We are fully alive to the com¬ 
plexity of the problem and the conflict of the interests that have to 
he considered. But India’s services in the Great War, and more 
especially in Mesopotamia and Palestine, where success was largely 
achieved by her army with its complement of Moslem soldiers, the 
vastness of her Moslem population, the intense stirring of religious 
feeling over the Turkish question among it, the large degree of 
support the Indian Moslem cause is receiving from India at large— 
all these entitle her to claim the utmost consideration of her as¬ 
pirations and their fulfilment in so far as they are just, equitable and 
reasonable. 

e are conscious that it may bo impossible to satisfy India’* 
expectations in their entirety, but we urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government three points which, due provisions having been made 
for safe guarding the neutrality of the Straits and the security of the 
non-Turkish populations, we urge as of the first importance, first, 
evacuation of Constantinople ; second, the Sultan’s suzerainty over 
the Holy Places ; third, restoration of Ottoman Thrace including 
the sacred Moslem city of Adrianoplo and the unreserved restora¬ 
tion of Smyrna, 


’2«1 INTERPELLATIONS 

l oearnestly trust that His Majesty’s Government will 
jn^^^virations all possible weight, for their fulfilment is of the 
greatest importance to India.”] 
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i *^ r ' T’ P' Connoi asked whother an early opportunity would 
)e given or the discussion of the despatch and the policy of the 
Government in the Near East. 

Jf Chamberlain said:—Of course, if it is the general wish of 

f ? uso to o ,80U8S the policy of the Government, I must endeavour 
i, an opportunit y> hut I would earnestly press upon the Houso 

coat tho discussion of policy or action to be taken by British repre- 

• on a ives at the Paris Conference, beforo that Conference takes 
aco \ cannot serve the public interest. Successful conduct of 
■ego-, unions ^impossible if the Government are to be asked before 
1 r _ u . g ' 10 ^ ontor ence to state exactly what is to be the outcome. 
imnnrUi' said, Is the Houso to understand that this very 

nnV4 «) ° C r enfc ' vas pu hbshed and communicated to the press 
sa-f Wi! k ttth ° ntyof Mr ‘ Montagu? Mr. Asquith went on to 
MidHla ik f V6 ° n 1 paper fo-day a motion for discussion on the 
onininn i n eT nentary estimates, and I suggest that the 

thiR nrol™ 6 OUSO 011 matter ra ^y be very largely affected by 
would v r ?0I1] ?, nt ' an .^ action of the Government upon it. It 
ment Hia w k ll ^ were a ^ opt0 d ln any sense by the Govern- 
be rather A mk utu !; e °* that part of the world, and shall wo not 

S£7“" d * h0 dU ““»» « «« cWl know Govenw 

' S kiteriwetins 

Mr. Montaffn nn u; i V ^he document was published by 

any othor Cabinpfr m— 8 respon9 *hihty without consultation with 
dilcSn on L 1 don>t thi 'd< if the Houso wished 
make a jene*5 2f™* E ? st and as Mr - Churchill is prepared .o 
hy this very reKrettftbf” 1 -^ !t WOuld 1,0 m ’ udiced in any ' vay 

His Majesty's (in... incident. I have Btated tho attitude of 
deprecate presslinr Am p"* towardB t * 10 Conference in Paris, and 1 
their nolirv in J V government for more explanatory stalomont. 
mischief was don^at l f-K Patl0n -°* Conference - A good deal of 
Places with the ^hiA A / h | SLT? 118 co . n ! erence by debates in other 

before thev maf ° pe ^ glng Ministers to particular solutions 
uev mft t the renresent-ftHvaa ^ 


t-hflv W 1 .MU ministers to partu 

p Q representatives of other nations. 

Government, whol ;her, _ as tho question regarding the 

» day would b« X« r , f~Vi. nV j. ved 111 the . Supplementary Estimates, 
tnatter if it w, ro generally^ d !* C 'l“ l0n of th ® l,,dinn sid e «* lb »t 




THE DESIGNATION OF MR. MONTAGU [ 11 . 

\ rMi- Chamberlain replied : I cannot accept Mr. Greetorn 
rmges 8 The Government of India is entitled, indeed, it is afaird,. 

fo put ita views before His Majesty’s Government, and it is 
quite entitled to ask that their views should be published. But 
the question of publication should have been reserved for the 
Cabinet’s decision. The responsibility had been taken by Mr. 
Montagu who authorised publication. 


Major-General Seely pointed out tho statement appeared' in the 
press as a Reuter’s telegram. How is it sent as a Reuter telegram, 
he asked, and yet Mr. Montagu is the only man to blame. 

Mr. Chamberlain stated that the Government of India had 
asked that they might publish the telegram, and Mr. Montagu had 
authorised them to publish it in India, It had been published in 
India and telegraphed to this country. 


Question of Publication in India 

Replying to a question by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Chamberlain 
said that the telegram was published in India before it reached 
Mr. Montagu, or it had been circulated. Presumably, it was 
published in India yesterday, but be did not actually know. Ho 
only assumed that, after seeing the telegram in the papers that 
morning, publication in India was authorised by Mr. Montagu 
and bad led to his resignation. 

Mr. G. Murray asked what form the publication bad taken. 
Was it a proclamation to the press ? 

Mr. Chamberlain replied that ho did not know. 

Mr. Aubrey Herbert emphasised the fact that be did not 
vi-b to ombarrass the Government or Mr. Chamberlain in their 
views of a serious position, but he asked whether Mr. Chamberlain 
was aware that men, like Mr. Herbert, knew that this disaster 
v ,v coming for the last two years, but tho Government had donied 
all knowledge, while others had known exactly what the Govern*, 
merit was going to do. (Here tho speaker intervenes.) 

Mr. Herbert askod if a day would be given for discussion 
of the question next week. Mr. Chamberlain was unable to promise 
that. IIo said that ho gathered that Mr. Herbert wanted to 
discuss the policy of British representatives in Paris which he had 
already deprecated. 
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I iic Montagu-Llyod George Correspondence. 

The ^°H°wing correspondence passed between Mr. 
Montagu and Mr. Llyod George : 


INDIA OFFICE , WHITEHALL. 
O TII MARCH , 1922 


Dear Prime Minister,-—After our conversation this morning I 
eel it to be my duty to ask you to convey with my humble duty to 
is Majesty my resignation of the high office which I hold and to 
ask aim to be graciously pleased to accept the same. 

W hen I received last week the Government of India’s tole¬ 
rant containing the views of the Government of India on the 
> ur . ls ' eace, l circulated it to the Cabinet. It was only after I 
leceive j an urgent telegram on Saturday, repeating the, requost 
i° l P°™l«on to publish and asking for an immediate reply, that 
ublic t* to accept the responsibility of sanctioning 


t is irrelevant to explain that I did not at that time expect an 
uanj meeting of the Cabinet, and that, indeed, what I read of the 
genera political situation led me to think that no immediato 
Cabinet was likely to be held. 


muniltHon V ^ t * 10se reasons > that I did not see in the com- 

had not ))eon3.1 by^hem and'o °\l"^ **• a " yt , hing ’ whioh 

since the P flM0 p'juL, . t , he ! r , belmH a 6 aln and again over 

fcant itinn it n ~t> Ct ' 00 * India had been given separate repro¬ 
original Tr’atv f ^ 0lderellC6 ’ a,ld having been a party to the 
Sld hl ",!!/ ®- VrCS \ I did ,10t co, ’ ceivo ^ Possible that there 
their viftwl ^ question that they would not he allowed to state 

India nor d?l? 1 fl!- q ? e !i 0n - Which 80 Vltally afTocted tho Veace of 
in for mine- tk * .^ at lfc waa po * sd319 or right to prevent thorn 
felt it thpi i People w hom they governed of tho views that they 
6 * it their duty to put forward on their behalf. 

that i<- k *is m , i 1 '!'' • India would bo the first to acknowledge 
aspects into J U ■ j ° 13 ^ a j 0sfc y 8 Government to take many wider 
Indian point crAt|0 f ,, » and that peace; cannot be achieved if the 

i , z ...uiTtjs: u -° r ; ?™ d - tw ' •««*™!»«>«». 

the fullest uo a «iui • P 011 ^ 0< VTew i among othors, was given 

Uie lulleat Vo sslb le con, ldoratio[li aud that lndiaUB ^ ho woro 80 
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1V 1 concerned about the future in the East, should kno^ 
Jiaws were being put forward by those who had been g^ 
to speak on their behalf. 


I have been fully seized of the grave difficulties which have 
resulted from the Treaty of Sevres in India, and I felt it to bo my duty 
to do everything in my powor to support the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. When, therefore, I was assured that tbo 
Government of India regarded the matter as one of great nrgo" 0 ^ 
and when I considered their request in this, as in all its aspects, with 
tho recollection of the many decisions of every class of subject which 
the Government has found it inevitable to take without discussion in 
the Cabinet, I felt and feel that I was justified in the action that 1 
took. 

1 believe that there is much to bo gained and little to l° se by 
publicity in these matter, and that that was the reascm why the 
representatives of India had been given up till now the fullest free¬ 
dom in expressing their opinions. 

I need hardly say how deeply I regret leaving tho Government 
and separating from the many colleagues to whose generous co-opera¬ 
tion L owe so much. I have not the least doubt that, despite the 
difficulties and tho dangers, the policy which, under your leader¬ 
ship, I was authorised to carry out in India will win through to 
success. 


Yours sincerely 
Edwin Montagu. 


P.S.—I trust you will send this letter to the Press with a 
copy of my telegram of Monday which I sent in amplification of the 
short sanctioning telegram of Saturday, I annex a copy. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply. 

10 DOWNING STREET , WHITEHALL , S % W. I. 

My dea 1 ' Montagu, 

l havo received your lotter. I can only say that I much rogrot 
tho circumytancea which have made it necessary for you to ronder, 
and for mo to advice His Majesty to accept, your resignation. 

That you wore actuated in the courso you pursued solely by a 
sense of public duty I do not for a moment doubt ; nevertheless, the 
fact remains that, without being urged by any pressing necessity 





r m'AGU-LLOYD GEORGE CORRESPONDENCE 

''*■ .. cUi^J 

is&ejJl—i 


H lifclkt consulting either the Cabinet, orTho Foreign Seel 
"i- .r.>r* r„ r Q "i' °v° ° my colleagues, you caused to be publisoeeup 
f«r Tn a ° ’ Vi? Cr ? y raising ^0 questions whose importance 
vour nfiJ ^ y0 - na lho fronfciors of India or the responsibilities of 

responsibility of ^rSbiJot*'to^'tt in £° mpat . ible w ‘ th th ® c ?. llect5v . e 
ami a' u ° to Sovereign and to Parliament, 

after Xr h Ji tba , t0n ro(1ecti °” you .'ill share my view that, 
Cabi ne t UrrCf 1 ' ve cannot usefully co-operate in the samo 


of as y° u raiso the point in your letter, that the right 

Que^L^^rTl ° f llldia t0 . state it9 views on the Eastern 
; n „ n ’ anc ' never been in dispute. So far from resent- 

mni.f i 1 x P, r0s ® lon of Muhammedan opinion the British Govern- 
Lifry n/i & Indian Muhammedans every possible opportu¬ 
ne IU!1 . r view3, Not only was India fully represented in 

BDooinl rinf 1 J . m ^ re Delegation at the Peace Conference, but a 
ourreonAef^f 11 ? 11 ^ n ^ lan Muhammedans was then enabled, at 
request, to lay their views before the Council of Four. 

menMff t 'india lhafc . tl ‘ 1 ! e > at a »y timo since, has the Govern- 

denied the fufleJt on«S?», uhaminedan L °P inion in £° ,,0ral beon 
atfoo of the C '""'bv of stating their caso for th« eontido- 


bv the p„ P . U5 ication, with your sanction, of an official manifesto 
If the Or, vernm0a °f j n dia raises quite different considerations. 

publisher 6 ’ 1 , ?‘, th ? Empiro wero a1110 claim the libei> ty o f 

relations nf ' ld,v,dual declarations on matters which vitally affect tho 
foreign noli 16 " 1 | > '° v a i *l' , r i ° w *th Foreign Powers, tho unity of our 
the I-lmnir " 0 '"broken at once, and tho very existence of 
Precede) t 0 u '! 6Olwr,llsef b The constitutional impropriety of tho 
this resDBM- „ cl \ y° nr action, if unropudiatod, would have set in 
connected l,?, USt , 8Ur . 6 , y be ap P aront to you as a matter quite un- 
viows on mi! ' ri 1 ght °f the Government of India to urge its 
Governmo, Z *’“ rt,ou » r question, or the particular merits of tho 
eminent s case. 


from *the chose ! 1 for your action is moreover indenfeusthlo 

Perial j n t P flnQ l , °'nt, which must govern our action, of broad im 
place. Tl ° S ■ con ^ ere,lce 011 the Near East is about to taka 
delic ac y ^ U0b ^ons that will be there discussed are of the utmost 
will havo to Weiel ? fc °. f responsibility which the Foreign Secrotary 
has added Carry w *^» ,n any case, he most serious, and your action 
a lready diffin C ,°i n91 ^ ora ^ iy to X ^ Q diflicultica of a task which w:;s 
enough. 




MB. MONTAGU'S RESIGNATION i 

• V 3*^° consequences of this course of action must inoJltlily 

e ^ ec ^ upon our colleagues is, I need not say, 
in ttrio^xureme, but I am confident that everybody and not least 
you yourself, will feel that however painful, circumstances have 
made your resignation inevitable. 


Ever sincerely, 
Eh Lloyd George 


P.S.—1 should add that the publication of the telegram from 
yourself to the Viceroy, which you suggest, would obviously aggravate 
the bad effects of the manifesto already published and the Govern¬ 
ment therefore cannot consent to such a course. 






c "x. 
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ontagu s Cambridge Speech 


UTll MARCH 1922 

Mr. Montagu, M. P. addressing a meeting of his constituents at the 
Cambridge Liberal Tub on Saturday, the llth March, afternoon, defended 
his action in publishing the telegram from the Government of India which led 
to his resignation of the office of Secretary of State for India This speech 
was the subject of an exciting controversy both in Parliament and outside. 

A large number of Indian students were among the audience. Mr. Montrgu 
said : 

The orthodox beginning of my speech to you should bo “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” but I like to begin by saying that I address you 
as my friends, men and women, who have stood by mo and by 
whoso confidence I have done the work I have done ever since 190G. 

I have come hero to-day for tho first time for many years as a free 
man to ask you what you think about it all, and to toll you what 
I think about it all, I believe, as I havo only so recently told you, 
that tho highest interests of tho State demand that we Liberals 
should work on a common platform, and should invite the co-uper- 
ation of all the forces in the State who are willing to work together 
consistently for the common good by sinking or postponing matters 
of difference, and work together to rescue this country and this 
Empire from the difficulties which now confront us. But I am 
going to devote mysolf to-day to the matter which is uppermost 
ln your mind, and 1 am going to explain to you, dispassionately, 
04 . 1 hope calmly, the circumstances which have led to my 
re signation as a member of His Majesty’s Government. And I 
>yant to say one word to the members of the Cambridgeshire Liberal 
j‘ssociution who adopted me as their candidate at the last election. 

want you, if you will, to consider what I am about to say, and I 
was l to assure you that if as a result of what I am going to Bay, you 
wish it, my resignation is in your hands. (Cries of “No.”) 

Co-Operation with two Viceroys 

Do not come to a conclusion until I have told you about it. 
; 0W ’ w hat ia the fact 1 ? I have resigned the Secretaryship of State 
f h an( ^ dowered the Seals of that high office to His Majesty 

W \ w ^ 080 devotion to the interests of his Indian subjects 

hilf inspiration of my work for tho last four years and a 

bectius'l 0 ° r8 ‘) ^ * iy have I done that? Well, first let me say— 

iB in m A summoned yon here as being entitled to know what 
y —l cannot tell you the regret with which I have left 
10 
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Sat Office, the colleagues in it who have worked with me rtie 

§§®g^gljfeB in India who have worked with me. I cast mfcjllwdj 
hack to my relations of intimate co-operation with the tw r o Viceroys 
~~^Eord Chelmsford and Lord Reading. I have had a lifelong and 
paramount interest in the well-being of the “ Indian Empire ” and 
belief in the Indian people. 1 am convinced that the policy I 
have been authorised to adopt is not only the right policy, but the 
only policy for tho development of India, and I havo a conviction 
today (hat it will succeed, and that it must succeed, and I deplore 
that I can no longer be officially associated with it. 

Now I come to the reasons. The official reason, which is 
published in the newspapers as the direct cause of my resignation, 
is that I have been guilty of publishing to the world a telegram 
from the Government of India without consultation with my 
colleagues, and that, therefore, I have outraged that glorious 
principle of British Government which has been treasured by suc¬ 
cessive Governments, and never more than by this Government, 
the doctrine of collective Cabinet responsibility. I cannot help 
smiling. (Laughter and cheers.) First of all, I do not think I 
havo outraged it. What did I do? I received a telegram from 
the Government of India expressing their views on a very important 
subject, and in it there was a request to be allowed to publish thoir 
views. Immediately, as soon as I could get the necessary copies 
on Friday week last, 1 circulated that telegram to the members 
of His Majesty’s Government. They had it in their posses¬ 
sion on Friday evening. I never thought, and I do not think 
still, fur reasons which I will explain to you later, that the question 
of its publication, so far as 1 was concerned, was a matter for dis¬ 
cussion in the Cabinet. Each man who holds his high office is en¬ 
titled to the discharge at his own risk of this responsibility to de¬ 
cide what he shall bring beforo his' colleagues, and what he shall 
not. 1 do not think, for reasons'! will explain, that it was a matter 
for consultation with the Cabinet. There may have been colleagues 
who differed from me. 

A Cabinet Meeting 

But what happened ? On Monday last there was unexpectedly 
a meeting of the Cabinet. It is truo that, through a most regret- 
able illnese, the Prime Minister was not present, but there was a 
meeting of the Cabinet. Every member in that meeting ought to 
have had the telegram from the Government of India asking for the 
publication of that telegram in his pocket over tho week-end. No 
me mb r of the Cabinet seemed to wish to discuss the question and 
the only member of the Cabinet who referred to it to me that day 
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I | wWhaj jAomber who is most directly interested, Lord Curzo 
• a i * or ^ oro ^n Affairs, during the sitting o 

Oab'i^T-though m private conversation I told Lord Curzon I ha 
oh: Saturday authorized the publication of that telegram. If ho had 

wonted to, he could have resumed his seat in the Cabinet, which 
was still In session. He could have urged his colleagues to object 
to publication. I should have had something to say on the other 

snie an 1 the decision had gone against me. It is an irony to reflect 
la 1 1610 was ample time to send a telegram reversing my orders 
and stopping the publication of the telegram. 

n v ^ w ^ at did Lord Curzon do? He maintained silence in the 
a .met, and contented himself that evening with writing to me one 
01 ,k° s ° Plaintive, hectoring, bullying, complaining lottors which are 
so lamilar to his colleagues and to his friends which ended with the 
request, what?—not to discuss the matter in the Cabinet, but, in 
suture, not to allow publication of such documents without consulta* 
^ion with him. That was all. I say, therefore, that the Cabinofc 
ample opportunity to control the matter if they had wished. I 
i not raise it at the Cabinet, becauso I did not think 

i ‘ere was any necessity to consult them, and I do not think 
bo now. 


,, After all, ladies and gentlemen, let us face this fact. Road 

I 1 at telegram from the Government of India. There is nothing in 
which has not been expressed over and over again on their behalf 
,y ^heir spokesmen, by me, by His Highness the Aga Khan, and 
even really by implication by the Prime Minister himself when he 
was defending in tho House of Commons the retention of Con- 
U'inopiQ by the Turks, [tie read then to the House the Prime 
• lri i Mtor ® Speech made in January, 1918, that Thrace, Constant- 
it' r ° 5 ^ Sla Minor should be left to tho Turks, and he prescribed 
i j 8 a to the Indian Muhammadans, and, therefore, the latter 

Put forward on behalf of India really everything that tho 
"vernment of India put forward now.] 


The “ Wizard’s ” Cupboard 

Rut, however that may be, an accusation of a breach of tho 
octrine of Cabinet responsibility trom the Prime Minister, of all 
men in the world, is a laughable accusation. It is grotesque. What 
" circumstances ? The head of our Government, at the 

cut moment, is a Prime Minister of great, if eccentric, genius, 
world , COntl ibutions to tho well-being of his country, and of the 
who«u \ av .° ^° en 60 well advertised as to require no stress from me, 
priee°wh‘ L 0vemonts aro 80 well-known, but who has demanded tho 

1Qh " is within the power of every genius to demand—and 
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Wj^v pflce has been the total, complete, absolute disappearance Jof 
v ^^dc{C)/rine of Cabinet responsibility ever since bo formed' 
U.ovejriment, (Cheers.) The wizard, as he is,, from the cupboard 
in which he has locked this doctrine, brings it out conveniently and 
makes me the victim of this new creed. I am sure that if tho 
country will welcome this manifestation that tho Prime Minister is 
going to return to tho doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, I bavo 
not been sacrificed in vain. 

Let me give you a few examples. 1 have sat on the same 
bench with tho Prime Minister arid heard him criticise across tbo 
floor of the House actions taken by Mr. Asquith’s Government, coni' 
plaining bitterly of things said and things done by Mr. Asquith's 
Government—a Government of which he was a member, whose 
actions he was responsible for under tho doctrine of Cabinet respon¬ 
sibility. It was only the other day that Lord Birkenhead—to whom 
I wish to pause to pay a tribute; I cannot over-emphasise my admi¬ 
ration for his brilliant ability or my gratitude for loyal friendship 
during all the years I. have been privileged to be his colleague—only 
Hie other day Lord Birkenhead in a public speech attacked, and 
attacked bitterly, the foreign policy of Lord Grey of Fallodon. The 
1 nine Minister and Mr. Churchill, on the doctrine of Cabinet res¬ 
ponsibility, wero being attacked by Lord Birkenhead when he 
attacked Lord Grey. 

I come to other matters. Have you ever heard of the Milner 
Leport about the future Government of Egypt ?— a report on the 
merits of which I am saying nothing ; a report which dealt with 
the vital question whether Egypt was or was not to remain part of 
tue British Empire—published without the authority of the Cabinet ? 

* a. Lord Milner asked to resign? He remained in the Government 
or months afterwards, and by his remaining there prejudiced and, 
i mits., cocided the fact that the Cabinet became responsible, for 
the principle, at any rate, of the report which he Had presented. 

i* ve heard of the Amery Memorandum on the Geddes Com- 
mit-tee Aoport« vv hero was the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility 
tuere. Ihe memorandum had never been seen by the Cabinet, 
and i notice *nth interest that Colonel Amery —for v horn I have 
the higneat regard— is one of the men mentioned in tho newspapers 
as my own successor. The other night my friend and colleague 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill 1 
attended a dinner of the Kenya Club and made a pronouncement 
which had a most terrible effect in India, on the future of tbafc 
Colony, and on the Indians in that Colony, without any reference to 
the Cabinet, who had never discussed the matter at all. Where 
wae the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility ? 
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-j Cabinet Responsibility a Pretext 

*c<l not go into this matter any further. 1 would ask 

who nwo lreen my colleagues in this Government to search their 
Whs and realise the numerous occasions upon which they prayed 
n°n ra ' ti ° C n i° i° ^ a ^ lne *- responsibility—the vital decisions of 

poace, tho vital decisions connected with Ireland. Why, it is a 

lviiwnen** n! in t\ history of Europo—the confusion 

r n • a ■ ' A b >owll]11 S Street and the Foreign Office about 

the thin 1 " is" j6ke bl "lt . eSp0nsibility ! W b y > 1; vdies and gentlemen, 
nv > oni ^ ,?■ 13 a pretext. We have boon governed by a 

£ ( ® eQlus “~ a dictator, who baa called together from time to time 

u!*f r ° ,IC0 < S a Ministers, men who had access to him day and night, 
p t f n ^,? U r , G wbo * myself, found it sometimes impossible to 
j 0 r lm ‘ G1 uays together. He has come to epoch-making decisions, 
t \ 0Ner an ° v 5 3r again it is notorious that members of tho Cabinet 
no 'nowleago of such decisions, and if such knowledge came 

thrTcnow]° ^ a ^ me wben ^ be y could make no effective use of 

across tho other day a description of a King of this 
thnncrb i ii, ' olr .' 3 applicable to tho Prime Minister, gonius 

p r „ h 6 ' s ', lear, said Sir Gilbert Elliot “there is in this 
p i l . e oa^uro of his father, that he lovos closets within 

: a»)inet s and cupboards within closets ; that he will have secret 
h ‘ hI ^ besi ^ os his ostensible onos and still more invisiblo onos 
•^‘iinc ms secret ad visors—that he will bo grateful to none of them 
?" ,v a m °st uncomfortabio master to those Ministers who would 
erfinf c erV - 6 blm £ ‘ That is the price which wo have paid for the 
r ficrvicea of the great genius who presides over the State, 
thoenu’ *tT? responsibility is not the cause. .What then is 
I nnn fact that, with or without consulting my colleagues, 

hv ibn - t0 the publ j cation of this telegram 1 Well, 1 did. 

|fc not. bo published 1 Tho Government of India were 
to l " e Treaty of Sovres. It was signod on their behalf. 

accent -r? T ' Ut ' UCe ^ peaCQ th ° Govun,ment of India would have loyally 
b n ; it, but when it showed—as I knew it always would show— 
at it could not produce peace, they pleaded for its revision and 
a part y to the First Treaty they had every right to express their 
ews-having been given separate representation on tho Peace 
con f r6nCe ^ aS to wbat tbey tbou & bt best in the interests of the 
fc h, t li r ry . an< ^> °o bohalf of those for whom they 'poke' ought to bo 
India U!l ln ® factors in the new peace. In international affairs, 
status a \\ 7 & rowarc * tor its 56rv ^ c 3 the w ar, was given Dominion 
"f South fcbe G ° V{/ rnment of Canada, would the Government 

Africa, would the Government of Australia have sat silent 
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i 1 v/Ep p®ace—so-called peace—was destroying the internal pj* 
aSwantry they were governing'? It seems to mo that they had ke\% W A 

^express their views. 

Middle East Policy 

Let me romind you that the foreign policy pursued by His 
Majesty’s Government in the Middle East has caused the gravest 
position in India, Over and over and over again the Government 
of India has made representations on the subject, mainly basod on 
the fact that the Prime Minister’s pledge to the people of India had 
boon broken by the Treaty of Sevres. I say I am no believer in 
the doctrine of secret diplomacy. (Cheers,) I think it is better 
that the world should know what is going on. (Cheers.) I think 
that tho Muslims in India were entitled to know of the eflorta 
being made on their behalf by their Government. I think tho 
British public were entitled to know what the Government of 
India thought of this important question. But I did not agree to 
tlie publication of the first telegram. I was considering the matter. 

It was only when I received, on the. Saturday, another telegram 
urging an immediate answer in tho interests of India that l said to 
myself: Here is tho Viceroy coping with a difficult situation. 

After all, he is no child in public affairs. Lord Reading, a member 
once of a British Cabinet, His Majesty’s Ambassador once in 
Washington, a man who has had in his own keeping the vital 
interests, not merely of millions of the British taxpayers’ money but 
the vital interests of tho good relations between ourselves and the 
United States of America, a man who has successfully, to tho admi¬ 
ration of the whole world, discharged these functions, a man with a 
full knowledge of what he was doing, asks mo not once but twice, to 
assent to the publication of his views.” I know the difficulties in 
India, and I say it was my duly to support the Vicoroy. (fl eers.) 

Now it is said that the publication of this telegram has com¬ 
mitted the Home Government in the conference which is about to 
take place. A\ hy publi h it on the eve of a conference ? Well, 
even tho harshest of my critics will agree that it would be no use 
publishing it after tho conference. (Laughter.) But I wonder 
why it is that His Majesty’s Government have refused to publish 
the telegram in which I gave sanction to the publication of this 
document. If they had, it would havo been demonstrated to tho 
world that I recognised that Ilia Majesty’s Government had got to 
take wider facte into consideration than the inter* India alone; 
that these views could only be put forward for consideration, 
although I venture to think, when you reflect that T ey Wft5> 
beaten in the main by Indian soldiers, that India ia entitled to a 
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H dominant voice in the consideration of such questions. (G. 
^IMd/also have been seen that l told the Government of ™u»- 
^that^oM of rueir terms—the religious suzerainty of the Caliph over 
■o Holy Places—was not a mattor in which, in my opinion, tho 
Allies cou rl intsrfere, but was a religious matter between tho King 
of tho Hodjas', and the King of Mesopotamia and the Sultan at 
Co listen Inmple, and that tho Primo Minister had agreed and had 
assurei. i m in laii Muhammadans that thoro would bo nothing in 
tho 1 reaty to prevent such an agroomont. 

Lord Curzon’s Foreign Policy. 

^ * n tbe Power of the Government to keep secret such an 
l~ Cla ‘ c.ocumeut, but I cannot understand wby it was not published. 

- an. sony it tho needs of India have embarrassed tho foreign policy 
* J ° r | Iirzon ' How little ho knows tho disastrous effects that 
mve *cen produced in India by the foreign policy—the missed 
ppor.unities, the bungled undertakings. I have tried my best, 
ave t.op il and hoped for an amelioration in the position. I have 
Jiuf deling that, in the long run, things would come 

. a ™ tl | a i t tho inherent justice of India’s cause would be 
.* '° SI11S0 . 1 bavo b3Gn on tho verge of resignation on this quea- 

f * anc ^ a & a in anf i hesitated because I did not wish to say 

6 Muhammadans of India that solemn pledges made to them 
^ io metrievably lost. Isay to them now—after this has been 
(i ne “ 0 n °t ^ink for one moment that the anger of the British 
jovoinmeiit with me means that thero will bo any disregard of 

pationce WS (Chf»rb' S ,iU h ° P °' ^ 1 bee ° f them l ° ™ 

Wh.if 10 -’ '' Publication was not the real reason for my resignation, 

00 reason ? Well, l have been pleading, arguing, cojoll- 
ainco tb lll p aea,nSfc tb ° Prim ° Miilistor78 P° lic y in the East ever 
from viV eaC8 Confei,enco * 1 havo nover boen ftbiG to understand 
it ia n motlvo bis P ro ' Greek Policy was dictated. Pro-Greek 

r ‘ 1 d ° n ° fc b3lieve thafc is in the interests of the 
y j ■ 1 do not know in whose interests it is. 1 am certain it 

is caIami tous to tho British Empire. Well, I suppose one day we 

8 !l . 1 UM derstand tho motive (a Voice : “ Never”) ; but I want to 
ece-k the real cause for the fact that I stand before you to day a 
r0Q ™ an » a sking for your continued support. 

You l Beek an ex pl ana tion in tbo political situation of tho day. 
know U |°r Wllafc ba9 be0n eoing on. (A Voico “ Intrigue.’’) You 
a believe' V (3an ^erously near collapse the Government was. I am 
to Procre ^ 0a Htion as I have defined it. I owo much, too much, 
* lVG Conservatives and loyal Conservatives in this ct.-ns- 
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fncylmd all over England to wish to part with their co-ope 
v |&9 \ «aid at the ’beginning of my speech that co-operation m^sf le 
collate in; Believe mo, you make the principle oi Coalition ridi¬ 
culous if you try to apply it by standing first on one leg and then 
on the other ; by making up for and paying the price of every 
Liberal measure by doing something for the Conservatives the next 
day. (Cries of It is a lory Government.”) At the present moment 
the Liberal members of His Majesty’s Government aro long suffering 
and they are patient. They boo their colleagues disappearing 
one by one. But the Conservative wing of the Coalition has had 
a lot to swallow in the Irish policy—tbo greatest thing this Govern¬ 
ment has done and the thing that will redound longest to the credit 
of our Primo Minister. 


It has been a very serious gtep ftfr some Conservatives to take. 
I am not referring to them ; I am referring to that wing of the 
Conservative Party which is known as the “ Die hard” Party, 1 
want, if I may, to appeal to that wing of tbo Conservative Party, 
and the appeal, I hope, will bo effective, I should like .to make an 
appeal to that part of the Conservative Party on behalf of that 
great genius, the Prime Minister. The other day, at the luncheon 
in the City to Sir Arthur Balfour, another great Conservative who 
has contributed to this Government one of its epoch-making succes¬ 
ses, Lord Birkenhead assured us ho would never wish to part with 
the 1 Die hard” section of the Unionist Party. Well, that is the 
section which is moat restive. That is the section which has boon 
worried most by the Irish settlement. That is the section which 
does not like me. (Laughter.) The Prime Minister gavo thorn an 
appetiser of what was coming when, on the occasion of the last 
Indian debate in the House of Commons, getting up to defend me, 
a member of his Government, the exponent of a policy which, on 
the doctrine of collective responsibility, he was responsible for, he 
paid compliments to tho men who had attacked me, but said not 
one word in defence of me. (A voice :—“ It is liko him, a back¬ 
hander !) They must have been familiar, recently, with concealing 
expressions of opinion given by him privately to members of their 
Party at the dinner table oven in tho precincts of the House of 
Commons. There he stands—the greatest strategist in the history 
of the world—scenting the air, waiting for tho pursuit, and throw* 
ing to the wolves the most convenient cargo, (Laughter and 
cheer?.) 


An Appeal to the " Die-Hards.” 


I want to make this appoal to tho Dio-hard Party on behalf 
of the Prime Minister They have made against mo wild and base- 


’ l. irs. 
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j. cbnleeB and accusations. They have shown, 
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-- twl ftitaira.-as in all other matters, a complete lack of politics 
vjsagac^y and political vision which is characteristic of them. They 
represent the desperate demand of foolish but honest people to 
crystallize against the march of time every anachronism in tho 
world. I hey have unwittingly instigated riot and revolution by 
their lack of sympathy with humanity and progress. They have 

advocated interference with the Government of India from Whito- 

, i 7, | ..^ e ^ 06n supported by Lieutenant-Governors who 

lave <e.t India, by other disgruntled persons connected with India, 
»y luxurious ex-Governors of inconspicuous and inglorious careers. 

ey havo fomented unrest in tho Indian Service by baseless 
rumours and lack of support. They have invented speeches by mo 
belittling the Indian Service ; they have snatched partial quotations 
from my writings, and obviously and grotesquely distorted their 
meaning. They have asserted that tho Government of India was 
prevented from maintaining order from Home. My successor in 
the India Office will find ample evidence of the support given by 
me and my Council with whom I havo worked for the common 
purpose to give support, help, and suggestions in the maintenance 
or law and order in India—support, help, and suggestions made to 
the Servico in India. He will find nothing to the contrary senso. 

I believe that this Die-hard Party, honest and sincere as they 
are, is the most dangerous element in tho political life of this 
country, 1 believe they represent the smallest part of the people 
of this country, but l appeal to them still. All their efforts as 
regards myself, all their follies, all the strenuous efforts they have 
made to get me removed, have resulted in a series of the most 
ignominious defeats in tho lobbies of the House of Commons, but 
bow this is why I mike tho appeal, The great genius who presides 
over our destinies has done for them what they could not do for 
themselves, and has presented them, to appease them and get tho 
support for which Lord Birkenhead pleaded, with what they havo 
long desired, my hoad upon a charger. I ask the Die-hard Party 
ln this country to give to the Prime Minister that earnest support 
which for the moment he has so well deserved from their hands. 

I think I have shown you that tho doctrine of collective res¬ 
ponsibility will not do ; I think I have shown you that tho publica 
lion of the Government of India’s despatch was justified: I think 1 
uave Bhown you another and more obvious explanation. 

The Highest Destiny of India n 

* want to say through you one word, and one word only to 
hose whcin ih y words may influence in India. I would say to them 
hat whatever a particular Govt, may do, the British people, ‘ -m 
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1 fcon^codlara sympathetic abovo everything with the people of Jfcdil. 

• KnCt® tjieyhands of the British people India will win to its appqhiieiJ 
destiny, to the only destiny I think it is possible to contemplate) ff 
India is to succeed at all—freedom within the British Empire. There 
is no obstacle, in my opinion, if the appeal is made to the British 
people—there is no obstacle to the achievement of the goal which has 
been promised them except disloyally and Non co operation. I beg 
of the Indians to remember that race hatred will only delay the day, 
and their only chance—and a good chance—is in the confidence that 
will be begotten between the great people of this country and the 
great people of India by common action and common co operation. 

To the British people I would say : “Do not, abovo all things* 
allow your Government in your namo to vacillate in their Indian 
policy”. I do not believe it is in danger. Even the Die-hards admit 
that promises must be kept. They will bo satisfied with my dis¬ 
appearance. It was their day on Thursday, and everything was 
done to make it a success. Mr. Chamberlain, in announcing tho 
decision, did it in such a way as to avoid any expression of regret 
in order that tho House might enjoy the uninterrupted vociferations 
of the Die-hard Party without any counter cheers or dangers of that 
kind to spoil tho day. But the policy I believe to be safe. Ropso 
yourselves before it is too late to avoid what I believe will mean tho 
destruction of tho British Empire. 

Britishers to keep their Pledge ! 

You can adopt on education policy and advertise it to the world 
and then cry “Hold.” * You can urge a Minister to build houses and 
then throw him over because ho has built them. * But you cannot 
build up an Indian policy one day and vacillato with it the next. 
The British people have a right to demand, and will demand, loyalty 
and the preservation of order, if they get these, I implore them not 
to be dismayed by temporary difficulties, but to pursufe the path to 
which we have been pledged and to let no Government betray us into 
breaking these pledges. The only way to concentrate the attention 
of the people in India on Indian alfiirs is to give them the right and 
chance to earn tho control of affairs in their own hands. 

The cultural Conquest of India. 

Above all, rememhor tho great work which has beon done by 
our countrymen in India. Remember that, perhaps, one of tho 
greatest achievements is the dissemination through that country of 

* Ihderonce is to Mr. Fisher, Education Minister & Dr. Addison, Minister of 
l abile Works, both of whom were at first pitchforked by the Prime Minister and 
then sacrificed. The Prime Minister’s career has been marked by big promises 
to secure fotns and little performances. He has broken pi dgc after pledge but 
n , v .Y ceased from indulging in high talk. 
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Bfelsh ' moah iind tho worship of British institutions. Ol _ r 

fh« *k nVmr' 11 1 ? schoois,, our books are read in the universkilJ^ 

wS lino L a „ w' 6 * S ^’ k i k aS 136011 slow progress for lack of funds, 
t* h Z •T es,ern e d*ication Which for the last 150 years we 
ir„,H In , dia ' Donot torn round to the Indians 

All mm fn rh’ VG baV ? ° S ^ * n our democratic institutions. 
o ZTt'T'T'," "1*,“” " d ” “• ■»•»« to deprive ,04 

S "v e. r !? B TV° r ,"" i ' ,h i“ f* 

allies means nn J Xr^tIon y ‘in 1 T d0 r“ 0t b °r° V0 fc T h ^ fc T 

it has nothin# to do 5 , > n Indian policy. Ido believo that 
dn fi i- *? W . doctrine of collective responsibility, I 

Govm-ntnetit. *rom i th u main an eflforfc t0 proservo this 

criimhlAc w. 01 ?, ^ 0 ato w ^ ] ch must attend it if one of its wings 
to o-it/ * \\ t \ tj ie r ^oso methods will be successful, it is not for mo 

" aetler this Government will adjust its own initial 
cre.ato a n° r 9 ^ * or r ? e fco say > whether it will be easy to 
wiih , a 10, | la par . fcy without leaving out a single Die-hard and 
sav w Vi r 1 , ra Ministers in it as possible, it is not for me to 
nnVmfv ( n ’ 53 not moan for one moment that an honest co- 
Wfl nMfr i 7 f '' e . en liberals and Conservatives is not one of the things 
“ ght to sfcuve f or iu the difficult times in which we live. 

1 havo s P°kcn to you with all the sincerity that I can command 

mad a v* y °i U n ■ tba ^ * s ' n niy m i |] d. I am a free man. Havin. 
can ‘ S , 6XP ana ^ on to you ) I propose to do what no man in offici 
in th^U °~~ get a holiday, and 1 proposo after that to take ray sea 
Dart nF\\ OUSO , as a Liberal believing in honest co-operation with tha 
to co one Jo* on8t3r vanvo party which has demonstrated its willingnes 
moni T ii • f V support this Govornmont or any other Govern 
yoS v! . , l " kltr,eht But Iwanfc y°" ^ko counsel wit. 
apneal ’ ‘ , v ’ an ^ you cons idor this matter among yourselves. 

Mv viV K 0U 19t aa 0 6u inmrtor and a member of this Government 
havn rJ VS a° n . 0t changed - 1 have pursued consistent policy.. 
lattor i rSU6d tbat consistGnt P° iicy Patiently, and with only, ii 
wit-k r 3 ’ ft P arti ^l support from those who were equally rosponsibh 
with me for that policy. 

which^T S J )ar0 in P u hhc affairs has only boon possible by the suppon 
bridal * VQ had for s0 . many yeara fr . om my constituents in Cam 
at the IT 8 fo°m all parties. My seat in the blouse of Commons u 
as t ls Posal of Cambridgeshire, and must ask for an expression 
opinion *** bop0 and l)ray ’ y0 . ur confidence and for youi 
as I p Uv n 0rc ?9 r that I may be entitled to contribute in tho future 
to the well f^ von fco contribute in the past, my small sh irt 
being of our country and of our Empire, (Loud chows.) 
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House of commons 'SI. 

13TH MARCH 1922 

Mr. Chamberlain, asked by Sir J. D. Rees whether, in view 
of the unfortunate effect upon Muhammadans in India of the 
resignation of the Secretary of State following immediately upon 
the publication of the Government of India’s pronouncement, 
some signal and decisive repudiation of any want of sympathy with 
the Indian Moslems on the part of his Majesty’s Government 
could bo devised and might be expected, said:—If ray hon. 
friend will look at the letter by which the Prime Minister 
accepted the resignation of the late Secretary of State for India, he 
will see that the resignation had nothing to do with the merits 
of the policy advocated by the Government of India, but only with 
the publication, on the sole responsibility of Mr. Montagu, without 
consultation with the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, or tho 
Cabinet, of a telegram raising a question whose importance, to use 
tho Prime Minister’s words “extended far beyond the frontiers of 
India; or tho responsibilities of the Office of Secrotary for India. 

As recalled by the Prime Minister in tho same letter, the views of 
the Government of India and of Indian Muhammadans have been 
laid fully before his Majesty’s Government and the Peace Com 
Lrence and have received the most careful and sympathetic consider¬ 
ation of His Majosty’s Government. Our object has been, and 
to secure a just and honorable peace between the belligerents. 

Colonel Wedgwood.—(Newcastle-under-Lyme, Lab.) later 
asked the Leader of tho House whether he had anything to say as to 
the charges made by the right hon. gentleman, the member for Cam¬ 
bridge (Mr. Montagu). 

Mr. Chamberlain. —Notice of this question was sent to my 
room at the House and only reached me a short while ago. May ^ 
take this opportunity of appealing to the House to send private 
notice questions to Downing-strcet 1 If they will do so, it will put 
mo in a better position to deal with them. The speech which my 
right hon. friend, the late Secretary of Stato, made at Cambridge on 
Saturday night covered such wide ground that I can hardly deal 
with it fully, if it were desirable that I should deal with it at all, 
Li answer to a question. But there is Bomo information which, I 
think, I ought to give the House at once. May I first of all deal 
with a minor matter which concerns myself l In the course of his 
my right hon. friend said:—-"Mr* Chamberlain, in announc¬ 
ing tho decision, did it in such a way as to avoid any expression of 
regret in order that the House might enjoy the uninterrupted 
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-JWei-af jn of the Die hard Party without any counter-chl 
.^erso. that end to spoil the day.” (Cheers.) Nobody 

% that 8tat I CI " ei ' fc ot my right hon. friend that 
making the answer, I had submitted the terms in which 

E my right hon. friend and he had made no 

/p u , w , , ‘ era '. Choors ) The hon. and gallant gentleman 
hmiArr° ", e 'S) vood ) apparently thinks that is an observation of no 
thJ 1 ?i WaS House, and other hon. members were in 

wlm ’ a " d • ‘,7 W1 -’ ud ? e whetbor 1 sought—indeed, those 
avnidprl ir *' i t w ^bat d by any words of mine I could bavo 
/pu ’ ’ \ . wou f have avoided such a demonstration as that. 
L nl ! ^ rom ’hat which is, after all, a very small matter, 

tn t , | . ’ v uch I cannot have wholly unnoticed— I pass from that 
nohla^ii* 13 j 8 ^ aV cf ma ^ er « the statements made with regard to my 
friend io7*j tee Secretary °f State for Foreign Affairs. My noble 
he shall * j ' U1 * n tbe countr y» hut ho has telephoned that 
ordftr tn * Unt . or ? ny circumstances, come up to London to-morrow in 
to makfl °° * l, f J13 p ^ a ? 0 a * fc he first sitting of the House of Lords 
himspilf °ment in regard to what has been said respecting 

T tn rtw ’ } ? Je J 3 ' ^ once, however, tell the House what 

fc ” 9 seciU6nce of events. I have ascertained that the 
eubse^r r< ii- C'‘ Government of India—tho one which was 
day Mar ( ,i f pu hhsbed was received in the India Office on Wednos- 
tho SeerAfJv Th °, instructiop3 ray right hon. friend, 

March v ^ /r? ^ t0, fco ci rculate it appear to have boon given on 

to thf> i~ U ’ '' Lri( ^ ay ' two ^ys later. At any rato, the Paper circulated 
that min!? 111 ^ 1 v hich has a heading “Circulated,” this paper and 
telegram i ° ( atoc ? 3, two days after the receipt of tho 

at 2-30 p u ' e ^ n dia Office. The actual circulation took place 
the C hinpt*i 01 - a ^i? r ^ a ^— to 9ay ’ tbe papera wore placed in 
at 2-TO i> J0X ^f t “ at wero sonfc ou< - * rorn the Cabinot Secretariate 
ai - W i M l„ on Saturday, tho 4th. 

Govon?me h0 . ?a T B , fhy a second t6 . ll ‘e ram was received from tho 
the imm r 0l n< ^ a l>y tho India Office asking permission for 
friend h/ 1 * 6 P ublication of their first telegram. My right hon. 
in the * 9 a ^ e ^ ecrG t ar y of State for India, was, 1 believe, 
forward l J 0Un * :ry . wb on that telegram was received, and it was 
Office ftT* t0 fjl! ^ bero * He authorised and directed the India 
011 thut° 80n< ^ a ^ Qgram * n his oarao authorising the publication 
c °nseiiu S J 116 ^ ay (Saturday). That was a private telegram in 
telegraph' 1 6 p°! b * 8 absQ nce in the country. He stated ho would 
raccting or °ll c * a ^ y an( l fully on Monday. There was a Cabinet 
the Saciop ‘ Mr)n day, and before tho buaines? began ray noblo friend, 
ary of State for Foreign aihiirs, called iw attention to the 
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tolfelfvarii! from the Government of India and represented mat Jit 
wC3l b<5 contrary to the public interest to have it pubfishftdj flj 
saiddLejrtiroly agreed with him that such a telegram could not 
possrbiy be published at the present time, in the course of the 
Cabinet or at the close of the Cabinet, I am not quite certain, he 
spoke to the late Secretary of State for India, and he at once said, 

‘I have already authorised it ; T authorised it on Saturday.” The 
late Secretary of State for India gave no hint to my noble friend 
that there was still timo to stop publication of the tologram. Had 
he done so, of course, my noble friend would havo consulted niQ» 
and we should, if necessary, have consulted the cabinet or acted on 
our own responsibility, and at onco have sent a telegram slopping 
publication. I imagine tho late Secrotary of State for India did 
not suggest that there was still time to stop publication because ho 
himself did not believe it. The Indian Government had askod 
leave to publish immediately. He had given that authorisation on 
Saturday, and it was only afterwards, for reasons into which I do 
not go, that the Government of India delayed publication. I have 
only one further thing to say. My right hon. friend, the late 
Secretary of State for India, in his speech at Cambridge took the 
very unusual course of referring to a privato letter sent to him by 
Lord Curzou—such a privato letter as Ministers often send to one 
another. My noble friend wrote the letter as one Cabinet Minister 
to another, and did not oven keep a copy of it himself. I think it 
is regrettable that the right hon. gentleman, tho member for Cam¬ 
bridge, should have referred to a private communication of that 
kind. (Choers.) 

Colonel Wedgwood.—I s it not a fact that tho noble lord the 
Foreign Secretary in writing to tho ex-Secretary of State for India 
did not protosfc against the lack of Cabinet solidarity in publication, 
but asked that in future any such despatch should not be published 
without Cabinet authority ; and would the right hon. gentleman 
therefore get permission from the noble lord to hue tha<; letter 
published so that we can see exactly what attitude was taken to¬ 
wards this shocking breach of tradition before it wa3 found advisablo 
to get rid of the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. ClkiMBEKLAtN. — The hon. and gallant member is entitled 
lo ask u queetion, but be is not entitled to make insinuations 
of that kind when using the forms of the House professedly to 
Book information. (Cheers) (Colonel Wedgwood.— What was 
tho insinuation V The hon. and gallant gentleman insinuates 
that tho reasons publicly given for the resignation of the late 
Secretary of State for India were a mere pretext, Xhe eugges* 
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utiiiP ini, ' , u '[ founde(b (Cheers.) I have told the i 
A™ ] y 'T " ot 0I ' Iy bav ° ,,ot s «en the letter written by my nvnra- 
rl , S ! creta , ry of State but that it was such a private letter 

from colleague to colleague that he himself did not keep a copy of 

.t 1 cennot say anything as to the publication of the letter. My 
noble friend will no doubt deal with it in the House of Lords to- 

nnnfnlm 1 'n thcre is indocd an end to Cabinet res¬ 

ponsibility if one Cabinet Minister* is to alludo publicly to a private 

llfn reaaive ' l0rn a,, otber Cabinet Minister and is by so doing to 
orce publication. 

f ? APTAIN Wedgwood Benn (Loitb-L.)-May 1 ask whether 
; v Jovernment have any objection to the full publication of this 
1 CI ft, J 069 ^ ne * a ^ er request the late Secretary of State not to 
‘Va V. 686 matters beforo the Cabinet, but to consult the Foreign 
in question) 1 ^ mil ^ ers ^ (This was tho crux of the whole matter 

have no dm!bfZ R |' A n''l I - lla r Si J id 1 have Ilot Beon the letter ' 1 

sarv an fv. i friond will say whatever ho thinks neces- 

sary on the subject in the House of Lords to-morrow. 

I ' ^ ^ iiigwood—T he right hon. gentleman suggested that 

taken tow r ? l " 1 fi Ua i U>n ' ^ as ^ c how ho reconciles the action 

taken in Bvi H 9 - at u ^ oarcf;ary of State for India and the action 
Seorchivv c,' Slmi| ar circumstances towards the speech of the 

sec hfifnrn^ ' * at ° IOr . tbe Colonies (Mr. Churchill on Kenya Indians 
see before) in connection with a similar subject 1 

made an unfounded a]w\ ! - h6 b ° n ' and gallant gentleman having 

argument l stata twT n "°i V tnos to covor his actio " by an 

Tub Spka • • * allegatl0n is unfounded. (Cheers.) 

for the Scotland** T>;vi h ? V0 re , cel )' e . d a notice from tho hon. member 
that he wthes to a'k '.I ° f f LlVerp ° 01 (Mr T ’ r ' O’Connor) 
House. I do nnfi,, , e , av ® t0 move the adjournment of the 

alter his view, but 1 tbiT^r’ 61 v!"* 4 had . occurred .i ust now may 
ought rot t-n* - l ; unk I ought to point out that hie motion 

this immediate 1 1180 queBtl0ns o{ Government policy, and only 
Ministers oa tor of incorrect attitude between individual 

appeal to mo ^p f ^ 0NN0T? - 7 ~Th Q Leader of tho House has made an 
lll e only this , , -° ^ U * 1 mo ^ on in a letter which was sent to 

■ion, eapeciallv l!,ng * ® ,nt * I ani very much impressed by hia Bulges- 
__ ' a critl cal moment like this for my right hon. friend. 
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1 *eBignatiou. 
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Cs&el/that 1 ought to a8k the opinion of the House upon my nioiiin 
, if it be in order, as I understand it is, because I think it is necessary 
we should have a frank discussion on an incident bo remarkable ; 
and, secondly, to put ourselves right with peoples of India and of 
Eastern Europe and for that reason 1 hope my right hon. friend will 
make no opposition. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN.— May I say that my appeal to the 
gentleman not to make his motion was based on two grounds 1 
was that we are pressed for time in our financial business, 
other and the more important ground was that I thought it con¬ 
trary to the public interest that we should have a discussion upon 
policy to be followed in the Near East in anticipation of tho 
Paris Conference. That I understand, would not bo in any way 
in order, and accordingly that falls to the ground. I shall not 
raise any objection if the hon. member wishes to discuss this matter. 
1 confess I should have expected my right hon. friend the momber 
for Cambridge to be in his place after the speech he made at 
Cambridge. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNCR.— May I say that I sont my right hon- 
friend (Mr. Montagu) a letter saying that I was going to mako t 18 


motioD ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. —It is desirable, when wo do discuss bis 
speech, that he should be in the House. 

Tiib Speaker. —I must again point out to the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor) that his proposed motion does not raise, ana 
it would not be in order to raise the question of policy .in the No.3 l 
East. It raises only somo alleged incorrect action on the part of tn 
Minister without the consent of the Cabinet, and to that the debate 
must be confined. (Hear, hear.) 

After further discussion it was settled that Mr. O’Com 101 


would move for an adjournment of the House to diseuso the matter 
on Wednesday next, i. e., the 15th March ’22 after Lord Curzo* 1 
had made his statement in the Lords next day. 
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The following is Lord Curzon’s Statement in the Lords:— 


Mainnpw rn»-» A « C--- ( Ci.i. 



attention for a few moments to a personal matter arising from tbe 
reference to myself contained in a speech made by a late colleague 
of mine, Mr. Montagu, on Saturday last. I bad thought, my 
Lords, that a Foreign Secretary who is about to proceed to Paris 
. or ~^ 10 discussions on tbe Eastern question was the chief sufferer 
" the astonishing act of the late Secretary of State for India, in 
as much as the authorisation by him of the publication of the 
manifesto of the Government of India could not but gravely affect 
1 o position of the British representatives in the forthcoming Con- 
ttronco. But l learnt, greatly to my surprise, from Mr. Montagu’s 
speech, that I am doomed in some way to have connived at this 
injury to the public interest in my charge, and this amazing 
proposition Mr, Montagu endeavours to establish by a public 
leference to private correspondence with mo and to private conver¬ 
sation in the Cabinet Chamber, which I cannot help thinking must 
no \wthout parallel in the history of Cabinet procedure. (Hear, 
near.) I am compelled, therefore, to stato the facts. 

fn common with my colleagues, I received on Saturday after- 
noon, March 4, from the Cabinet Office, a copy of the tologram from 
j Government of India, in which they sought permission to 
pu j.is i their manifesto about the terms of peace with Turkey. 
Hi« 0tl ^ ero waa to be a Cabinet meeting at the beginning of 
noxi week, and not dooming it possible that Mr. Montagu could 
ncoi.e of publication without reforenco to his colleagues, 1 
regarded it as certain that tho question would be brought up at the 
meeting on Monday. On that day before the proceedings began 
1 mentioned tho Viceroy’s telegram to Mr. Chamberlain, who pre¬ 
sided in the absence of tbe Prime Minister and expressed to him 
the view that, when the permission of tho Cabinet to publication 
was sought, it must be unhesitatingly refused. In this he concurred. 

little later, in the course of private conversation of a f° w seconds 
0I,, J with Mr. Montagu, I said, 4< Of course you will not authorise 
Publication without reference to the Cabinet.” To this he replied, 
I have already done so, on Saturday last. 1 ’ I was so dumbfounded 
at iho avowal that the Secretary of Stato had already given bm 
sanction, as has since transpired, before the telegram from the 

Government of India could oven have been seen by many of his 
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I eagles, that I closed tho conversation and returned to m^^At, j 
Had- Mr. Montagu given the slightest hint that there was sTrflf 
t"SrKi to cancel or to postpone the order which he had sent to India 
hy telegram two days before, or bad I regarded such a suspension as 
possible, I should at once have brought tho matter before the 
Oabinet^but 1 assumed that publication bad already, under Mr. 
Montagu’s authority, taken place in India, all the moro so as tho 
Government of India pressed for immediate sanction to publish. 

I presumed therefore—and in tho circumstances no other presump¬ 
tion was possible—that it was too late for mo to intervene. Further¬ 
more, the responsibility for the stop was not mine. It was for tho 
Secretary of State for India to oxplain and to justify bis own action, 
already taken, to the Cabinet. Ho was the Secretary for India, 
not I. Whether he then nr afterwards proceeded to do so or not, 

I do not know, for, being ill at the time, and having only risen 
from bed to attend the Cabinet for cer:ain Foreign Office matters, 

1 left the room as soon as thoso had been disposed of. 


The Private Letter 

Feeling however, profoundly disturbed and dismayed at the , 
action which Mr. Montagu had just revealed to me, I wrote to hire 
a private letter the same afternoon, deploring the action that ho 
had taken and protesting against the repetition of any similar 
occurrence. Of so intimate a character wa 3 this letter, written by 
oiu colleague to another, that I did not even tako a copy of its I 
contents. I regarded it as no less confidential than scoree of similar , 

I it ' which Mr. Montagu had addressed to me while wo had 
served together, sometimes at the rate of two or three a week, the 
°b cter of which I will not follow his example by attempting in 
public to describe, 

I awaited tho reply to this letter throughout Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday hoforo deciding what further steps, if any, it might be 
d- sirable for mo to tako. Neither then, nor since, did Mr. Mon- 
hmn favour me .with any answer. Instead of thi*, tho lato »Scoretary 
' * reversing the ordinary procedure by which tho Minister who 

hat, resigned makes his explanation in Parliament, when his state- I 
mof is can bn checked or answered (cheers), went to his constituents 
addressed a political club of his own supporters, publicly referred 1 
to ar.d travestied both my piivafo conversation with him and mv 
prhate letter, vilified tho colleague whoso advice in relation to 
Indian matters and Indian, foreign, and frontier affairs he had not 
ceased to solicit and receive in unstinted measure in most weeks in 
recent years, arid endeavoured to shift some portion of tho respon¬ 
sibility for his lamentable indiscretion on to my shoulders. 
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JS§)dy/ [iprdg, I have this morning received from Mr. MoutJ 
letter, and I hold if; in my hand. It was marked 
%V\VZ&Yy My Lords, it seems to me intolerable, as I bolievo 
it to be an unprecedented thing, that an ox-Cabinet Minister 
should, by quoting and distorting in public a privato letter written 
to him under the soal of confidence by a colleague, compel its pub¬ 
lication to the world (Cheers). Such a proceeding appears to me 
neither consistent with the confidence which should prevail between 
Ministers, nor with the honor of public life. But Mr. Montagu 
hi.s left me with no alternative, and l will now read the letter to 
your Lordships. But first lot me ask your Lordships to recall Mr. 
Montagu’s description of it. This is what he said at Cambridge: — 
‘'But what did Lord Gurzon do? He maintained silotico in the 
Cabinet and contented himself that evening with writing me one of 
those plaintive, hectoring, bullying, complaining lettors which ire so 
familiar to his colleagues and to his friends, which ended with tho 
request, what?—not to discuss the matter in the Cabinet, but in 
future not to allow publication of such documents without consulta¬ 
tion with him. That was all.’ 7 I will now road the actual terms 
of the letter : 


Private March 6, 1922. 

“Dear Montagu, —l much deplore that you should havo 
thought right without consulting tho Cabinet to authorise the pub¬ 
lication of that tolegram, oven as amended. Had I. when \ icoroy, 
ventured to make a public pronouncement in India about the foreign 
policy of tho Government in Europe, l should certainly havo been 
recalled. As it was I was once rebuked for making a casual rofo- 
renco in a speech. 

I consulted Chamberlain this morning in tho absence of tho 
Prime Minister, and found that he entirely shared my views. But 
it was too late. That I should be asked to go into the conference in 
Paris while a subordinate branch of the British Government (3,000 
miles away dictates to the British Government what lino it thinks 1 
ought to pursue in Thrace, acorns to iuo quite intolerable, but tho part 
that India has sought to play or been allowed to play in this Berios 
of events passes my comprehension. Moreover, it is of very dangerous 
import, for if tho Government of India, because it rules over 
a largo body of Muslims, is entitled to express aud publish 
vie s about what wo do in Smyrna or Thrace, why not in, EgyPb 
Sur.an, Palestine, Arabia and the Malay Peninsula or any other part 
of tho MuRlrrn wor idf [ 3 Indian opinion always to bo a final court 
of Muslim appeal? 

I bop® this may be the last of these uufortunalopionouncn- 
meats, bst it any othi U i e * V cv contemplated, I trust -4 
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m wiH give me an opportunity of expressing my opinion in CjnJjTjfcj 
before the sanction is given. 

Yours ever, Curzon.’ 

Your Lordships can form your own opinion as to the tone of the 
letter I have read. (Cheers). But you will observo that instead of 
requesting, as alleged by Mr. Montagu at Cambridge, that ho should 
in future discuss such matters with me without bringing them to 
the Cabinet, I said, on the contrary, precisely the reverse. I urged 
that it was before the Cabinet. I should bo given an opportunity 
of expressing my opinion beforo any action of this sort was ever 
again taken by the Secrotary of State for India. Such, my lords, 
are the facts of the case, upon which it is open to anyone who hears 
or reads my words to pass his own judgment. They leave me still 
quite unable to determine whether the private or the public conduct 
of the Jate Secretary of State for India has been tho more inexpli* 
cablo and surprising, and in using those adjectives I am astoniskod at 
my own moderation, (Laughter and cheers.) 

Lord Crewe’s Views. 

The Marquess of Crewe said he desired to express the sympathy 
which he was suro their Lordships all felt with the Foreign S®cro 
tary in the circumstances in which be had come to .tho House, i ho 
noble Marquess bad been soriously ill, and they all watched with 
eymnatby the difficulty and emotion with which he made the state¬ 
ment ho had thought it was his duty to come down and present 
to their Lordships at tho earliest possible moment. On tho actual 
circumstances of this most unhappy event he did not wish to 
say much. Ho had been a colleague both of the noble Marquess 
and of Mr. Montagu, and be had no desire to engage in any personal 
criticisms of the action of either. Tho noble Marquess bad stated 
bis case with the utmost fairness, and ho felt bound to say that so 
far as tho original cause of his indignation was concerned be would 
rec.ivo tho universal sympathy of the Home. (Heai, hear) Mr. 
Montagu had rendered, at any rate in the opinion of many of them, 
great services to India in the past, and he could not mention his 
action on that occasion without paying that tribute to him. But 
it was, he believed, the universal opinion of their Lordships, and 
as it appeared to everybody outside, that in having sanctioned the 
publication of this particular telegram—the manifesto as the noble 
Marquess described it—of the Government of India, expressing the 
views they were known to hold but which they were not entitled 
to give formally to the world, Mr. Montagu committed a broach of 
the ordinary proprieties of Cabinet Government to which, like the 
noble Marquess, ho (Lord Crewe) could recall no precedent. 
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i*(Jid not d os ire to enter into the eircumstanses of the cctrri 
.pondence that ensued. lie would only say this, that the letter < 
xKe^Wole marquess, as read by him, did not appear to deserve the 
particular epithets appliod to it by Mr. Montagu. (Cheers.) If he 
had to criticise the letter, he would have said it was rather more 
formal in tone than was perhaps customary between men who wore 
in the habit of sitting round the same table several days a week 
and perpetually working together. That was the opposite kind of 
criticism to that which the recipient had levelled at it. He had 
n \ desire to say anything more on the personal question, but he 
could not help observing that action of this kind on the part of a 
Minister, surprising as it might be, was less surprising than it would 
have been from a member of a Government in which the old tradi¬ 
tion of collective responsibility had been raoro uniformly respected. 
I hoy could not help recalling other cases in which his Majesty s 
Ministers seemed to have arrogated to themselves the right to make 
speechos, either on the platform or sometimes even in Parliament, 
conveying views distinct from and ovoit opposod to those which 
wero understood to be entertained by the Government as a wholo. 
(Hear, hear.) If this particular Minister had gone too far, as they 
all thought ho had, in the assertion of this independence, he (Lord 
Crewe) was afraid he had beon on courn ged to do it by the manner 
in which No. 10, Downing-strcet had conducted the system of 
Cabinet Government. What really mattered, after all, 'was what 
was going to b i the effect upon India, and what was going to bo 
the ctFect upon Europo. That was not the moment to discuss what 
the possible ctFect on oil her might bo. The most that anybody 
could do was to review the wholo of this episode as soberly as 
possible, and trust that when it came to the discussions regarding 
Greece and Turkey it would not bo allowed to enter into the ques¬ 
tion at all. Ho hoped that tho episode would bo completely blotted 
of the mind of the Conference which was to tako place in Paris, 
ihere was this much to be said, that the particular opinions of the 
Indian Government went far beyond tho merits of the case, andj 
that being so, he trusted that this most unfortunate publication 
would not in the event interfere with the smooth progress of tho 
Conference. (Cheers.) 
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At 8-15, Mr. T. P. O’Connor (Liverpool, Scotland, Nat.) moved 
the adjournment of the House in older to call attention to what 
he described as the serious lack of co ordination of His Majesty’s 
Ministers which had brought about the resignation of Mr. Montagu 
a3 Secretary of Stato for India. Ho said the position in India was 
sufficiently serious to impose great restraint on every man with 
any senso of responsibility. Ho was not going to make a personal 
attack on Mr. Montagu, nor did he propose to make any sugges¬ 
tion of disagreeing with the general policy of his right 
hon. friend in India. As a matter of fact, he was in entire 
sympathy with that policy, as were most of his friends. The 
object of the motion was to bring out the want of co-ordination 
between the late Indian Secretary and different members of tho 
Government. Aa he understood it, the roason for Mr. Montagu’s 
disappearance from the Indian Secretaryship was that he was 
regarded by the Prime Minister and his former colleagues as having 
made a doadly assault on the principle of collective respons¬ 
ibility of tho Cabinet, Ho demanded from tho Government a 
clear statement that they would not carry obedience to what wore 
supposed to be Muslim opinions to tbo oxtenfc of abandoning tho 
principle of tho protection of the peoplo of tbo East from massacre. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Griffiths (Pontypool, Lab.) seconded tho motion. 


Mr. Montagu’s Speech in Defence 


Mr Montagu (Cambridgesbira, C.L.), who rose in tho shadow 
of the back bench beneath the gallery on tho Ministerial sldo, camo 
down to the bench in front in response to calls from members. He 
said : — 

I do not propose to take part in tho debate on tho interesting 
topic which Mr. O’Connor has raised, but 1 will doal with some of 
the very grave personal charges that have been made against mo. My 
right hon. friend the Leader of the House says that I have complained 
of the statement made to the Houbo announcing my roaignatioo, and 
that I had no right to do so because ho told me of its term 3 before¬ 
hand. It is true that ho consulted me as to the te rns and thr*: I 
Hole m exception to them. Did he expect that I Bbould say, “ I 
have served with you four and ^-half years. I have been on .lose 
and i^ti ate relations with you and your colleagues. You might 
bo kind enough, genoroua enough, to put in one word of regret at 
the severance of this eolJou*ue; hip ” Would it have been ■ : anv 
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, if A C bad pu *, ifc in at my suggestion ? I took not«fl» 
0. *..afc he proposed to say, and I ] 0 {t his room with tho'lropB 

A hmild ioll mn ^nf EOmet hmg, but, of course, I did not expect that 
he should tel mo of the personal side of his remarks. I left his 

room an-t w ia was, o course, a painful conversation, with memo- 
S ™ Z ^ rejections 0 f his personal kindness, sympathy, 
1 dtinll find A " li j‘L att,tllde I shall always remember, but 
- , ^,! t a q T y d , ,ffiCUlfc t0 f °rg«t the scene in this House 

ou parting 1 W 60 * mt was a 'l could toll the House about 

nvnnta'l./'tl-'LAf fl ' ond £ avo to the House a time-tablo of the 
him a ri" 11 the publication of tlio despatch. I make 

l a o r: nt f ? f bls timo table. He will find on inquiry at the 
„ • a ga '° instructions verbally the very moment I 

. •’ c,< *™m of tho Government of India that it must bo at 

Ofniimii hi* to 'ho Cabinet. I fako it from him that delays 
occurred between my verbal instructions and the actual duplication 

not till « g ? m , and V 3 submissio " t0 »'>e Cabinet, so that it was 
tw'it " aUmlay tbat ho received the telegram. I do not think 
Cal inle M my Dumont at Cambridge. It is true that before the 

ought t 0 have h°ad d ’-hat V t P i y S " ,8 ! e T ° f "* C ? lloagUes had bad ' or 

hours-Saturd^ till MoSday Pam b ' S P ° SSeS9, ° n '° r B ‘ ' 8a8t 48 

Lord Curzon’s Impudent letter 

I come to the most sorious charge, that I committed a grave 
' propiioty by referring to private letters and private conversations. 

*ae right hon. gentleman understand that that is really 

. 3S 1 J"r “ s ,b “* 1 b * 11 co, " mi ““ d 

collenp.m m .'. ? ee wb,ch unB,ted mo t0 oontinuo as thoir 
eoiisiVltnii * . T ,ad a,1 owed this tolegram to be published without 

9 ,on 'yJth them. How do the Leader of tho Home and the 

d* 1 ] 1 k * a V * or Foreign Affairs deal with tho matter ? They 

a w, h it entirely and absolutely by private conversation. That 

8 v y, at 1 complain of. This telegram was received by the Cabinet 
on Saturday, 

Of cA W c as ~ now ." by ‘he Leader of the Houso and by tho Secrotary 
a e for Foreign Affairs that f had authorised the publication 
eve- H ’ ay ’ lu08day - and WetJ nesday. I was seeing my colleagues 
a erni* ' ' Nut 0110 of tbem cver Baid to ,ne ‘bat I had committed 
was it C0 ’ IBtltllt,o " al outrago. The only action that was taken 
my vi*.hf- l i' rivate . ' 0 “ er written to me by Lord Curzon Let me ask 
said ,• ’ •> r '• friond ‘ bl8 : Supposing I had gone to tho public and 
• committed this constitutional outrage, and tho Govern- 
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* \ aiS n0 member of the Government said anything.”VjMjd' 

wTTnld Jti^Lve said : What a misrepresentation of the fact. DklJnJfc-^ 
Lorcl Durnon write and tell you?” I had no choice. Do look at it 
form my position. I have committed a grave constitutional outrage, 
not discovered, apparently, by His Majesty’s Government until 
Thursday, when the Prime Minister returned to active business. 
During the whole of that time the only action taken by the 
Government is this letter. I have never been given an opportunity 
by those who believe so convincedly in tbe doctrine of joint Cabinet 
action of confronting my colleagues—(Labor cheers) of arguing my 
case with my colleagues. (Labor cheers.) I saw the Prime Minister 
on Thursday, and it was made plain to mo that I could no longer 
remain a member of His Majesty’s Government. Do have some 
thought of my position. You tell me I have committed a constitu¬ 
tional outrage and the only action you take until you see the effect 
in the newspapers and what the Press tell you is a private letter, and 
then you tell mo I must not allude further to that private letter : 

Resignation, a Pretext 

I say I was justified and could not avoid proving—May 1 say 
this? I believe and I cannot cure my mind of the belief that this 
reason for my resignation was a pretext. (Labor cheers.) I was there 
to prove that your action between that Monday and that Thursday 
waB evidouce that it was a pretext. Unless 1 took Lord Curzon’s 
private letter and referred to it I could not make out rtiy case, and 
1 say with great emphasis to the Leader of the House that the fault 
lies in the methods of the Government which dealt with what they 
say to-day is so grave a matter by no other method than by private 
letter and by private conversation. (Cheers.) I have said, and I 
say again, that in my view, rightly or wrongly, the publication of this 
telegram was not a matter that 1 need bring before rhe Cabinet. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is obvious from Lord Curzon’s letter that ho 
took a different view. 1 shall never bo able to understand this, 
and 1 beg the House to see if they cannot get to-day some answer, 
lake the ordinary meeting of any Board of Directors or any trado 
union or any private business in the world on any well conducted 
affair. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affaire, the man 
primarily concerned in all this matter, knows 1 have committed a 
grave constitutional outrage, and he goes back to tho Cabinet, which 
is at the moment sitting, and instead of saying one word about 
the grave constitutional outrage that I have committed, sits silent 
thcro in tbo Cabinet and contents himself with writing me a private 
letter that same evening. What is the explanation of that? 
Could 1 raise it in tho Cabinet? I do not think it w’as a C^ibinot 
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]% (Curzon) does. 1 here is ai.other Cabinet on Wedn&A|* 
Lord Curzon and the Leader of the House had 
j^po^t^wity of acquainting their colleagues of the outrage that I have 
committed. No reference is made to it at that Cabinet. What is 
the reason why what is alleged to-day to be so grave a constitu¬ 
tional outrage is nevor mentioned by those people who arc most 
affected by that outrage ? (Labor cheers.) 

Bofore passing from that I would add that I agree with the 
Leader of the House that Lord Curzon could not have known on 
Moi lay and 1 did not know—that action taken at that Cabinet 
would be in time to stop publication of the telegram. But l do say 
that, supposing that a Cabinet discussion had taken place and the 
Cabinet had decided that it was a grave constitutional outrage to 
publish this telegram, if a telegram had been sent to India 
immediately after that Cabinet saying: “Clear the line: His 
Majesty s Government.take strong objection to the publication of 
this telegram. If it is not too late, stop it/ 1 I believe—and 1 said o 
on Saturday—it is an irony to rellect that there was a chanco that 
the telegram would havo come in time, and there was more than a 
chance that publication would have been stopped. 

1 he Charge of Misrepresentation 


There is a more serious charge made against me than that I 
referred to this private correspondence. It is said that I mis- 
iopro6ented it. 1 hope that oven my stoniest critics will acquit mo, 
however low an opinion they take of my character, of having inten¬ 
tionally committed the folly of misrepresenting such a document, 
i am profoundly sorry that for one moment there should havo been 
anj misunderstanding on that matter. It nevor occurred to mo 
taut there could have been, until I saw the newspapers on Monday, 
‘■ei me toll the House exactly how this very curious rnimake arose. 

u is aaid that I stated that Lord Curzon in his letter had asked mo 
not to bring this matter before the Cabinot. i made no such 
s atement, and nobody who heard me would imagine I did so. Let 
mo as k the Houso to consider an expanded version of what 1 taid. 
1 ho point 1 was making to my audience was that, on monday 
whon Lord Curzon knew of this grave constitutional outrage, he did 
not think—something happened between Monday and Thurs lay 
which made him think—that I had done something which would 
n °t Permit my continuation in office, because at the end of his 
wu 8) “Don’t do it again,' 1 which showed clearly that he 
thought 1 was going to remain and would have the opportuney of 
( 0ll1 g jt agai,,. That struck me as the lamest possible ending to n 
etlor coming from a man who thought that 1 had been guilty <»i an 
unparrlouuhi Q constitutional outrage. Lord Cur :on ended his 
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J^pr /vnjth a request to do—what? Not to hand my resigna 

Minister, not to recognise that it was impossible tk 
continue in office with him, not to come with him to the 
Prime Minister and discuss the matter, but merely and only a 
request not to do it again. Therefore the House will see, if you 
look at it from the point of view of the expanded version, that 1 
said that Lord Curzon ended bis letter—I was not quoting ; I did 
not quote becauso I did not want the letter to be published—with a 
request—what? Not to bring it to the Cabinet, but not to do it 
again, or not to do it without consulting him. It was a clumsy, 
looso rhetorical expression, but if you will look at the verbatim 
reports of The Timet and the Daily Telegraph, I submit thattho 
interposition of the word “what” after “request” with a note of 
interrogation after it, showed that what I was saying was that Lord 
Curzon ended with a request—What? Not to bring it to the 
Cabinet-, but to do something else. (Hear, hear.) Think of 
grammar. Supposing that I had said that Lord Curzon made 
requests*—(1) not to bring the matter to the Cabinet; and (2) 
to do it again. The proper conjunction would be “ and ” but 
word which 1 used was “ but.” 


the 

two 

not 

the 


I say that what happenod between Monday and Thursday was 
a pretext. 1 do not want to make any use in this debate of Lord 
Curzon’s letter. I did not want it published ; I think it was a very 
foolish letter. But what the House must remember, and what Lord 
Curzon forgot, is that for the purpose of this matter and for no 
other purpose tho Government of India cannot be correctly described 
as a subordinate branch of Ilia Majesty’s Administration. India 
is a member of the Leaguo of Nations ; the Treaty of Sevres was 
signed on behalf of India independently as well as on behalf of 
Great Britain and the Dominions, and I think it is the greatost folly 
to suggest that India, which has been given Dominion status for this 
purpose and was a party to the original Treaty, should not bo 
allowed to express its opinion as to the modification of the Treaty* 
If it is allowed to express its opinion, what is tho use of bushing it 
uj ? It is no use making that opinion after the Conference. Tho 
only time is before the Conference, and I think, as Lord Reading 
ibinkd, that the people in India and the people in Great Britain 
were entitled to know what are the views put forward on bohalf of 
the people of India by the Government of India. It is not true to 
Hay that they wore dictating to this country or to the Government 
of ihia country what tho terms of the Treaty should be. What 
they did seek to do was to have their views given the fullest weight 
and authority and the fullest consideration. Of course, they would 
be tho first to recognise that their views have to be harmonised 
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otlWr and wider views. But India is entitled to a predonnn<»u« 
tbare in the settlement with Turkey because no other country is so 
Interested or has so great a part in it. 1 do not believe that it will 
hamper the British Government ; I believe it will help it, I beliove 

that if His Majesty s Government had found it possible to publish 
my te egram in answer they would have seen that I myself recognised 
that it was impossible for the Allies to fulfil all the terms. 

Cabinet Responsibility 

I am conscious of the right of tho Leader of the House to say, 
as l sai l asr ri< ay, that if my views of the Government were 
Wh f at Ux P r ? ssed thorn to be. why did I not resign long ago. I did 
11 ° . rajse 6 Coc rine of breaches of Cabinet responsibility of 
- j 1 .ns overnment has been guilty ag a chargo against them, 
i i<a was no my intention, I was proud to be a member of this 
^ o\ernment. 1 rejoiced in its achievements, and I am proud to 
have taken some part in them. What I object to is that this 
overnment, wbmh has llouted above all other Governments tho 
-oc.ruieo Cabinet responsibility, should have used that as an 

(Liberal and Labor cheers.) 

• f * ? ro 4 - javo n o cause on the grounds of Cabinet responsibility 
OI its absence to ros.gn from the Government. 

uW-ui^[ZJ e f T, not 1 ? esi6ning beforo was this - 1 funt,a - 

imlinu it n at r< J m m y colleagues—that is notorious— on tho[r 
considernK ] ^ m y colleagues had treated me very 

a man rnnkf ^ een ^ ri y en 0110 of the most difficult positions 

of his f | 6 ' Cl /i J 1 t,le P 081 *^ 011 as head of one of the Depar ments 
tion. I 1 r»i'i i 8 t . overijniont aiJ d head of the Indian Peace Delega* 
of the di^uf ‘ W f ith f odei ' ation and with a recognition 

Midd 1 a t? f 0 ri fcht to freedom of expression on affairs in tho 
C intlwln th °? affected India ' position would have 

ever I wsiR t m Wl ,1 . 0Ut and} moreover, rightly or wrongly, when- 
the resiir r 16 ^ 0I ?* resignation on this subject, I thought that 
would h*v* a !° 11 ° n 1PSUo of a,, y Secretary of State for India 
con form iV. 9 nieant despaired of getting these peace terms in 

on Mnl * W , 0ur . pledges, and would have had a disistrous effect 
friend ac \ans in India. I cordially agree with my right bon. 

this m 0 r t s’ 1 ** 1 t0 em P^ a9 ^ se remarks that my resignation at 
Lon of ih 1 1 - d ° GS nofc mean rejection of the right to consider.! 

The tl ■ t 1 ms forward on behalf of the Moslem people, 
resign until 1111 ' reason w by 1 have liev or thought it necessary fo 
to think th /°r W Was untd Q u * te recently I had every right 

my late coil'. * ° ad loyalty and the confidence, no of some of 
work ! Xhe r 8Uo . s * °f oil of them. And, lastly, I loved ir»y 
•^viuaticn of Indian problems ha ob eyed me all my 
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T-be Princes and the Native States with their inditilill J 
m tory and characteristics, the people of India awakening, striving, 
for ill-dofined idoals, so varied in their developments, in thoir 
races, in their history, in their views, the glorious conception—as I 
thought it was, and as 1 still think it is-of a British Common- 
woali of Nations bound together by its very freedom and the 
mutual respect or all its partners, acknowledging no differences of 
race and creed, of constitution or institution, owing allegienco, 
unswerving and devoted, to one King and one King-Emperor : the 

grave dangers of being rushed on the one band to chaos and on the 

other of boing frightened ^reaction ; a record unparalleled in Uio 
history of the world for unselfishness and personal sacrifice of the 
British effort in India, I wanted, I longed for nothing batter than 
so long as I could to devote myself to these all-absorbing problems, 
and not to leave undone or half done at the most critical moment 
’he work in which I gloried, (Cheers,) I have parted this weok 
from colleagues in the India Office and in India with whom I 
worked for a term of years with uninterrupted accord, and I have 
laid down the proudest title that in my belief an Englishman can 
hold —the title of Secret iry of State for India which means the 
right- in particular to serve the King, this Parliament, and India, 
a r . l!iid is ilu nuhippicst moment of my life. (Cheers ) 


Mr. J H. Thomas (Derby, Lab,) said that he did not believo 
that i ho explanation of Mr. Montagu afforded sufficient justification 
for quoting from a private letter, (Hear, hear.) No graver injury 
could ho done to public life or to any public man than that a private 
letter written under the circumstances in which privato letters were 
written should bo quoted in public. 

Mr. Montagu,—I quite . understand the point of viow, and I 
presume that iho Right Hon. gentleman would say the same if I said 
that I did not quote, but that I referred, The point is this, if 
I may say so How much easier it would have boon for mo if I 
cou!d have quoted it. The whole controversy, so far as the letter if? 
concerned, has arisen bocauso I could not ; bocause it was a privato 
letter. The whole of my case iB that this iB not tho way in which 
the Government ought to transact its business. 

Mr. J. H, Thomas said his answer was that thero was the 
opportunity for the Bight Hon. Gentleman to have come to tho 
House and there slated the whole position. (Cheers.) At the same 
time, it was only fair to ask what excuse there was for Lord Curzon 
ik t bringing the matter immediately before tho Cabinet when he 
1 vi been iold that this telegram had been made public. (Hear. 
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MB. ClIAMbEllLAms REPLY 

' i J*j Mr. Chamberlain’^ Reply 

W^^MiS/Chamberlain said he had never been called upon to 

discussion so infinitely painful. On tho part, of it which 
dealt with tho reference by his Right Hon. friend, Mr. Montagu, to 
tho privates letter sent to him hy Lord Curzon and tho explanation 
which ho had given, ho desired to say the least that ho could say. 
His right Hon. friend referred to a private letter without tho con¬ 
sent of the writer, having, as he had told them, no desire that the 
lott -r should be made public. There were obvious reasons why 
a letter so written from one colleague to another should not bo 
made public. It was not written for publication, and ho did not 
know exactly what tho consequences of the publication might be 
Uloar, bear.) But Mr. Montagu must real iso that he could not 
challenge tho honor of a colleague by reference to a private letter 
nom him and by so doing, call for aird enforce the publication of 
that letter (Cheers), Referring to Mr. Montagu’s conversation with 
Lord Curzon, ho asked : Did his right hon friend hint to Lord 
Curzon that there was any possibility of stopping that telegram 
authorising publication? No. Why, asked Mr. Montagu, did not 
^ord Curzon at onco announce to the Cabinet what had been done? 
Nv ould it have boon a satisfaction to Mr. Montagu ora congenial 
task to Lord Curzon? The mischief was dono. 'Responsibility for 
the action rested in other hands, and Lord Curzon loft it there. 

1 lie Prime Minister first knew of tho publication when ho road 
it in the London morning papers on Thursday. Ho sent for Mr. 
Montagu, and immediately after that interview the Prime Minister 
amo to see him. Ho had never seen him so perturbed or disturbed 
a t any public incident. The Piime Minister regarded the 
r lo V 01 j r * Montagu as a grave national misfortune—(hear, 
H a s0 wanting in that loyalty from ono member of 
• ° f another which was essential to the smooth wo. k- 
j. f j , .’ 1 " i 110 ^ Wovcrnmont. (Hear, hear.) No tradition of public 
1 e instilled u Minister in publishing a telegram of such importance 
uu out first communicating it to any other Minister who was 
immediately concerned in tho matter, and also submitting it to tho 
-rime Minister, if not to the Cabinet itself. (Hear, hear.) Another 
* ft Pso on the part of Mr. Montagu was that whilo he circulated tho 
fl ^ ‘ 1 0 never circulated his reply to it, nor the telegram from 

r 10 government of India pressing for immediate publication. The 
Ih/pH/^*ty for tha whole unfortunate business rested not upon 
the U ' e ^’ ^ Ut upon Mr. Montagu who did not let them know of 
Mini t l ° h ' ie taken. (Hear, hear.) Ir was for the Prime 
the vq QV no °^ er P°rson to act, and tho Prime Minister did act 
Iy ^wnent he became aware of what hod been done It was 
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universal opinion that fha Prime Minister was right in accepl 
resignation which Mr. Montagu tendered. (Hear, hear,/' ' 
^lggtdion. fnond could not absolve himself from his responsibility 

rlntv 6 m rn tCr l y try \ n u i t0 charse jj0rfl Curzon with failing in his 
l ? n’ h i ear ‘? 1 bad been 6aid Mr. Montagu was sacri- 
hced to the Die-hards clam our-(hear, hear)-and to the subservience 
of the irime Munster and his colleagues to the Press. (Hear, hear.) 
I hat was not so. His right hon. friend resigned on the question 
of constitutional propnety and Cabinet responsibility. (Cheers.) If 
he had thought that by introducing other words into the statement 
he made in the House he could do anything to mitigate the pain 
of Mr. Montagu’s position, or gi*e consolation to him, he hoped the 
right hon. gentleman would believe that would havo been done. 
One knew how profoundly he was interested in India, and how 
earnestly he had striven, and. how deeply painful it was to him to 
sever his connection with that work while it was still unfinished. 
His right hon. friend was nob the only Minister who had to resign, 
tie was not the only Secretary of State who had found it was not 
compatible with his duty to remain in office. He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
sympathised with him, and he deeply deplored the right hon. gentle¬ 
man s misconception of his duty to the Cabinet and the effect of 
his action in public affairs which rendered his severance with the 
India Office inevitable. (Hoar, hear.) 

Mr. Asquith (Paisley, L.) said that ho regarded the procedure 
adopted by the late Secretary of State for India as incompatible 
wnh iho elementary rules of Cabinet Government. At the samo 
time he expressed his sincere regret that a career which had been 
associated with so much fruitful work in the interests of India and 
the hmpiro had for the moment been checked. (Hear, hear) Those 
" J0 0,J ^ 1Q front Government bench had suddenly discovered 
and nolemuly proclaimed to the world that there was such a thing 
ns Cabinet responsibility. (Hear, hoar.) That was most remarkable. 
(Laughter.) Ibis affair was not an isolated incident, but a climax. 

1 he whole thing demonstrated the moral and political impossibility 
of attempting to govern by a Coalition which had no common 
cementing principle or policy. The moral he drew was this : that 
they should get back once for all to the old straight way when 
people were divided by real differences founded upon conviction 
and principle. 

Mr. T. I\ O’Coniwr then withdrew his motion for the adjournment . 
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lA/^ONTAGU’S THATFORD SPEEGBlLi 

17 Til MARCH 1922 

Subsequently Mr. Montagu in presiding over a political and party 
meeting at Thatford in support of Sir Richard Winfrey, M. P. for Southwest, 
j\or.o , t elivere*' a long speech lasting over an hour, in the course of which 
he said : — 

do not propose to pursue any personal matter, because on that 

I na.e on more than one occasion said my say. I do not propose, 
or instance, to weary you with ray views about Lord Curzon 
laughter), except to this, that his letter to me show anew, what 

iave always felt, that he will insist upon looking at Indian prob* 
eras and the Indian Empire with the light behind him. Ho sees 
° ver that great laud his portentous shadow, and ho remembers as 
® " 1 watermark, in hia opinion, in its history the great days 

", 10n h 0 was \ iceroy—days from which he wished that it had never 
changed ! 

T Ihjs attitude on hi3 part accounts for tho fact that I havo not, 

?, n> a laid, appreciated as much as ho would wish what ho would 
ra » suppose, unstinted advice and assistance, ?} and what I 

iou f. describe, it I were so minded, by a more accurate and rather 
ciiJeront term. (Laughter.) 

anv * *° r ^ r * me Minister, 1 again propose carefully to avoid 
conaHM? 00 ^ l SSUe ' Ijast wee ^» when 1 was addressing my own 
sen-. en o 3, 1 S ? ugat to m ake an appeal to that section of the Con- 
not tn'T ' arty • {n ° Wn M ^ 10 Die-hard section. To my regret, if 
Wq , iy slu Ti‘iso, tho appeal that I made does not appear to havo 
mv hJ7 EUCC0S3 They had the exquisite satisfaction of receiving 
thn p.M * ° r L a c . rger ’ but they hardly paused in their pursuit of 
T; 016 l nnster sufficiently long to devour the corpse ! 
rnmnri '' , mea ‘ ' vas flowed in rapid succession, first, by that 
mons * a V* ,,i0 ‘'L*ng of tho Conservative Party in tho House of Com- 
vnt 8 ’ f wFl * not result, at any rate, in coming to an enthusiastic 
two° ° Con ^ en0Q in the Prime Minister. Secondly, we road that 
Q grog and distinguished Conservative statesmen— men whoso 

purposc^of 8 TC ^ tTS a feting of 200 Unionist members of the House for the 
support tu - confidence their kaders and rc-iterating pledges of 

aud aHhi.uH ^ “ 1,111 11 Govt. The discussion was a long and exciting one, 

II was foun i Was * x P < ctn f that it would end in a triumph for Mr. Lloyd George, 
njeusly but i iat t,lu Tory members did not want the Prime Minister unanl- 
of confid LUC \ . ou their own terms which were not easy. In the end no vole 
a nu-leo. ** Wa9 passed, no resolution moved, and the conference cnde<J in 
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^^So,tie/ aohlevomonta would have mado everybody hope foir 
^ess—fiavo neither of them soon thoir way to accept ono oi ino 

Tdgboat olficoa in tho country. 

We have seen them refusing the office on tho grounds, it is 
alleged, with what truth I do not know, that they doubt tho perma¬ 
nency of tho Ministry. We should remembor and admire tho 
tremendous and almost unparalleled achievement of tho Primo 
Minister for the benefit of this country and this Empire, and tho 
world must sympathise with him in his well merited holiday at 
Criccieth, where lie is bound to recognise that all tho expedients 
which ho is using to help him in maintaining tho Government 
(which, I believe, ia almost indispensable to the well being of this 
country) are leading to what looks like a dangerous degree of humi¬ 
liation and difficulty. 

Mr. Montagu further said that there was hardly a matter of 
supreme importance to this country which really divided parties. 
And if they asked any ordinary citizen what were the supremo needs 
of tho peoplo of this country at the moment, he would reply fi ' 
peace, secondly, better trade, and thirdly, lower taxation. (Cheers./ 
I he groat word peace really covered tho other two. 


Lancashire’s Losses in Eastern Markets. 

Probably the most difficult position of tho world to-day, so far 
as peace was concerned, was the position between Greece and 
Turkey, which not only disturbed the whole of the East, but had 
a vital effect upon tho export trade of cur country. There was no 
doubt that Lancashire was suffering to-day largely, if not mainlyj 
Lei :\uso of tho effect upon its oxports of cotton goods to the East afl 
a consequence of the foreign policy which wo had been pursuing. 

Ito said it last week—and he would say it again—ho could not 
underst ind, and it had never been explained why it was that wo 
alone of the Allies had beon pursuing in the main what was called 
wrongly a pro-Greek policy. He said 4 wrongly/’ because) ho could 
not understand that it was of any use to tho Greeks. It was 
certainly of no use to tho British Empire. 

Wo aru at tho last stage of the endeavour to got peace in tho 
East, said Mr. Montagu Lord Gurznn was going to Paris next 
week, and it was because l authorised tho publication of the views 
of the Government of India on this matter that I am addressing you 
no longer as Secretary for India, but merely as tho ownor and inha¬ 
bitant of Bocolod Hall, Norfolk. I have long ago dismissed as quite 
ridiculous tl u doctrino of Cabinet Responsibility as preached by my 
colleagues, 1 have given some instances, hut I have boon debarred 
from giving other striking inBt. ’os which have involved this country 
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1 l i V^’"^/ l< ” Cl>0 " JilUr0 ' ll0C, ‘ Uao 1,10 ''lstimcos which I cruv 

nfc&jmly/ done without a decision of the Cabinet, whcreab 
iuitajir i 1 hhoulrl like to give aro not known to the public as 

cofniuy within 1 linf, mitognry ynf . 



Returning to tlm subject of tho Viooroy'a tolognuu, Mr. Montagu 
q.iotcrl from a speech of Sir William Vincent, the Homo Member 
of^tho Government of India, on February 21st. 1021, in which ho (Sir 
Wil’.'am) quoted from a speech by Lord Cholmsfonf, the then 
Vicoioy, who said, Shortly after the Armistice [ wrote to the Secre¬ 
tary ti State that feeling in India was mo 3 t disturbed over the 
question of tho Turkish peace terms, particularly with regard to tho 
0 y^ 1 l^ces and tho future of Constantinople. In the same month 
my Government again cabled to the Secretary of State urging upon 
mm the importance of another settlement of tho Turkish peace toims, 
considering tho effect upon tho Muhammadan opinion in India.” 

At that date it will bo seen that the Government of India," 
said Mr. Montagu, “were doing what Lord Curzon would call dic¬ 
tating to the Homo Government.” Mr. Montagu referred to a speech, 
of which ho read considerable extracts, by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on tho 22nd February, 1920, in which he 
recalled the solemn National pledge given to the Muhammadans of 
mihwluring the War in January, 1918. That pledge was : 

Nor are wo fighting to destroy Austro Hungary or to deprive 
°y °I its capital or of tho rich and ronownod lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race,” 

But , said Mr. Montagu, “in view of the so called pro-Greek 
policy of the Prime- Minister— his own peculiar and special policy 
& opted ever Binee tho Greeks were invited to Smyrna, ho tMr. 
. 0,1 tag uj did not remember on what Cabinet decision wo wore in 
f angnr unless it was remedied at the coming Conference of breaking 
irreparably our word to tho Indian subjects who played so pro- 
mi non t a part in the defeat of Turkey.” 

Tor heaven’s sake,” said Mr. Montagu, “lot tho British people 
now the facts and don’t let thorn go hoodwinked and blindfolded 
under the leadership of the Prime-Minister.” Mr. Montag • added 
* 1 it tho publication of the view of the Indian Govt, could do no b min 
out could only do good, and said: “I am afraid I am unrepentant.” 

( H you want peace in India,” paid Mr. Monl gu, “and good 
| r , * n India, you must have peace in the Near Last. If you arc 
Dave peace in the Near East, there is one absolute e mi .I, 

. ,la * yon must keep your promises, and my hopes are high that in 
he coming weeks poaoe will be assured there, and that it will have 
1 '‘Percussions throughout tho world.” 




in the House of Common^ 
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In the House of Commons on March 27th, in the course of 
the debate on the Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill, during which 
was discussed the whole of the British policy at home and 
abroad, Col. Wedgwood spoke as follows on the subject of 
India :— 


As one who, fortunarely, has throughout taken the right lino 
and has now been proved right—I have always said in this House 
that it was essential that Constantinople should be restored to 
i urkey and thac Smyrna should be part of the Turkish Dominions, 
ever since the Debate began two and a half year ago —I should 
naturally like to point out to the Government that, although they 
have finally, as l believo, in these Paris terms, come down on the 
right side of the fence, yet their hesitation which has been due 
very largely to their being incorrectly informed during the last 
two r.nd a half years, has done more than anything else in foreign 
affairs to shake the credit of the British Empire, not only in the 
Middle East but in the whole of the Ear East as well. It is very 
lamentable that only now, Cinder a particular form of pressure which 
I for one am very sorry to see, has the Foreign Office finally adopted 
the just solution of the Middle East question. It must not be 
thought that I and my friends have been advocating tho resolution 
of Constantinople to Turkey, or the restoration to Turkey of that 
part oi 1 brace and that part of Asia Minor which is occupied by 
i o ttoman lurks it must not be supposed that wo bavo been 
g or that aa the hon, and gallant member for Melton (Sir 
‘ a * e *' ^ las a f wn 3 s asked for it, because it would soothe clown the 

“ oshnis of India. Our object throughout in urging the settlement 
«hmh I hope has now been arrived at has been that it is an 
eminently just settlement, and that our prestige and reputation 
depends, as an hon. Member has said already, not upon our Army, 
not upon our Air Force, but upon our traditional sense of justice 
even to the under-dog. If we had only done this two years ago, 
how much better would our reputation have been, how much better 
would our traditions be for the future. 


. want to day to say a word or two shout the pressure that 

Ih« MnHnT g , 1° I™ 1 ludift *° 8e ^e this solution at which 

the Noblo Lout has arrivsd, and to which this ci.ni.rij i 3 , [ h one 

now committed 1 have said that we on ,!. . „ always’ v f 1 
that spltmon, because „ 0 jt t( , JJ ^ ^ " 
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»«">»« gi., 


(o| 

*m n 'if'li j 


“WM 'V pi very unfortunate that we hiv n ,l • • " 

wtole world that m , ], av ?? g !'?" tho 'mprcss>o'>T*» 
.luBtiw to Turkey in deference tn taken llp the P oslt,on of 

Moslems of India. It is fln i f !* e pressure brought to bear by 

to have been given As a " fee b1enoss which ought not 

ought to be said here'in this House n™ f aCt 'T and 1 think j. bn 1 t th , is 
question in India knnw „ » P 0o rle who have studied tho 

soothe down Moslem opinion h) 6 !5:7? ' y ° U W ' H n0t b ° ab ' 6 '° 
of tho Khilafat ..pjtnti India, by giving way to tho demands 

question. The K h i 1 t 1011 as . re 6 ar ds the settlement of the Turkish 
was not because of thffvilf'l!** 1011 US ® d tbe Turkish q uesHon > but it 
i- India will contim n ® T^J" In(1ia - The NIosIem '"‘rest 
"'ll merelv ^ n® y . "'H find some other excuse, and they 

tl >em so obviously" on UmTn'-K t who , h “ g?V . en " ay tu 

pressure inst-njiri t tl10 . I- UI kisn question — who has given way to 

have convevpV tu* HCC0pfc tng the just solution. Wo Rhould not 
certain that r impression to tho Moslems of India. I am 
molifierj bv vnn! 8 [ ounders of tbe Moslem agitation will not bo 
towards Ensign i^ em , 611 ^ the lurkish question. Their attitude 

feronco. It i e u r0m f aiI . ,s . MOw wbafc . was before the Paris Con- 
d °wn that host Min °i “ ,s * sten i t hostility and you cannot soothe 
°r the theories of t\ ? acc0ptln £ tbe telegram from the Viceroy 
years overv Ancln-V' .' ,urea uoracy in India. For the last three 
0 °vetn men \ t !^! an oft *cial in India htis been begging this 

—on the Tni-lri i ** 1 t,ie Moslem demands 
would be al l r b , quest,on ' They I 
tbuf Uiey iiH 0 10,,t0 lHe Mo?lc,n3 ' 

°I India ar-., 

otherwise ^bev *h 8 COUntry w hich sharos their 

8w7«rT h Vv aV ° 110 direct Merest. Th.y 

■l- y hey are Out, I am afrtti(li in the C J 6 


— the Khilafat demands 
have hoped that thereby they 

, .- Lot me assure the House 

on.WnT. y be aUe t0 P lacatc them. The Moslems 
settlement nf ° ° aomet bing far more tromendous than 

a country which sharos thoir fate, but in which 

are out for their 
of the Moslems, 


w ith ver y ir'ji' am alIall| i in the case of the Moslems, 
°‘>i,trol ovor Indi “V’ lly to tb' 8 country, to get rid of the English 
1 . 11 i d ° nut ^bink you have improved the situation 


by 


giving wav fn ♦! - .— —^ _ •— — - 

s ta(. d j n t u Vr• , 0 Pressure, accepting as gospel wlmt has been 

and oi hers nf fl lceroy 8 despatch and advocated by Sir W. Vincent 
the permanent officials iit India. 

. I he Chance of Authority 

,T-, oro dancrornuV^ 6 n , V ^ ter ^ *bat India is becoming day by day a 
see (ha ]sj n vp / , em I Lis Empire, and while I am very glad 

r ' ot Pretend X ' ‘^ p0site ln charge of Indian questions, 1 do 
r ho It i w). \ c “ an 8o which has boen made in the conducf of 

l ^ow n . , v lce bas made things any the easier in India or has 
y more hopefulness iuto my attitude towards the Indian 




tn. o’ 
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or® on if j. I am afraid those of us who love India, and justih^ 
Indict ar d tho development of real democracy in India, must say 
th^tt the late Secretary of Stale was of all the Members of this 
IL- .so far and away the best fitted to hold that post, and that the 
substitution for him of the Noble Lord in the other place, who 
knows nothing of India and whose past has been reactionary in this 
Uouso I ao not know what it has been in tho other House—is not 
lively to bode good for India or for the tradition and reputation of 
this country. M e have put our hands to tbo plough in India. The 
Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms are not a step which can be withdrawn. 
We have got to go on on those lines. You are pledged by tbo 
August Declaration of 1917, honourably pledged to sot India on the 
road to Freedom and to work for Dominion Home Rule in India, 
not at once, but by stages. That has been our declaration. Our 
honour is bound up in it. I see the “Times” pointing out that tho 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms show signs of breaking down i» 
practice, that the attitude of the Indian Legislature towards the 
Budget, towards the question of raising additional money for the 
Army in India, ia an intraneigeant attitude taken up through 
hostility to tho British Rule, and must make it more difficult to 
pursue the Montagu Chelmsford reforms and may lead us to recoil- 
* h ft whole question of those reforms. That alone ia lamentable. 
Jt will bo used on platform after platform, as an illustration of 
what, they are always throwing in our teeth, namely, British bad 
Dub. They will say—“ Here you see again. There was a promise 
oi the British Government and now a suggestion has already been 
"J ' le 111 unofficial quarters that the stop should be reviewed, and 

ine policy should he revised.” That is not all. It is a matter of 

o- <>rmous. pity that tho very day that H Secretary of State, who 
Knud India, resigned, there was notified in India the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Anybody who has closely studied the Indian 
question recently will know that tho Government in India, Lord 
leading's Government, was playing a very difficult game with 
trireme skill. For month after month they wore urged by irruspon- 
‘ i LI os in this country 1o deal with tho non-co-operation movement 
by ioreo, to imprison the digital or?, and to cIobc down tho agitation, 
0/ course, you cannot closedown an agitation by imprisonment. Lord 
Leaning and bis administration were dealing with the agitation oil 
proper lines. 

Character of Indian Agitation 

Tlie House should ui.dcrstand that the agitation in India is 
i nl an “.git. non solely against Western rule, but that it. is an agita- 
: om against VV eatern civilisation, and r.ot merely against Western 
r> le, Gandbi e agitation, if cjrricd to its logical conclusion, means 


/ 2'^§|^»i. *52] WEDGWOOD ON INDIAN UNREST 
th^y°mToii ° f Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. It means the atom-i 
^g^i/ci/'ilisation and the return to Tolstoyan institutions oiW 
Xl^^aal^ges. As that agitation proceeded, people in India who 
possessed a stake in the country became alarmed. As the agitation 
developed in one case by moans of the Moplah rebellion, where the 
Moa em murdered the Hindu, and in the next case by the massacre 
01 0 pohce in the United Provinces, more and more of the 

moderatesimd: It is all right to bo anti-English, but this is a bit 

11c v. I hey becamo naturally reconciled to the Government as 
t, 0 excesses of the Non-co-operation movement wont on, and then, 
Jus as t mga were moving admirably, the disaster came. The 
iceroy was forced—I will not say how he was forced—to do exactly 
j v ,' 1 ^andhi was playing for, and imprisoned Gandhi. There is no 
aCft of peolo in India who are prepared to go to gaol. You can fill 
every gaol in India five times over, voluntarily. That is what Gandhi 
! !C ^ n South Africa, He filled the gaols in South Africa in order to 
' r eak the 1 ransvaal Government, but in South Africa the Indians 
'ware in a minority, and they did not succeed altogether. At any 
ra e, they only succeeded partially. In India the Indians are in the 
majority, and if you once get it into the heads of people in India 
ui t »e most patriotic thing that they can perform for their country 
18 t0 g0 t0 ^o\ t you will fill all the gaols. 


Failure of Impression 

I ^ at w hat is proceeding in India. The agitators have now 
f Gn ar rested, but the agitation goes on. There is no end to the 
pression, just as thero is no end to the agitation. You have 
fa.- , , G*andhi and given him six years’imprisonment. My 
1 1 y 10 * a '1P a ^ Eai and every one of my friends in India are in goal. 

i 8 ’ Ulll0p tunately 1 becoming almost the right thing for an Indian 
^ "e mgaoi, That is a horrible thing instead of, as tbeie was a 
n ance 1 106 rnonts ago, working through the Montagu-Chelmsford 
refo 1 ^ 3 ' an< ^ Sraducvlly getting the Indian people in favour of those 
i n - l p 9 ‘ a,l( ^ getting thorn out of the Non co-operation movement, 
is hk ? Oporation am l friendship with this country. The future there 
the tt 1 ani ? ° ne ^ oe8 D0 ^ know what is to be done. I urge upon 
^ n er-Secretary of State that he should take every possible 
pria* Ule t0 - a ^ ovlflto the lot of the political leaders who are in 
ai- ? n i* very we H t° imagine that an Indian prison is like 

‘mgjuli prison. I is not. An Indian prison is more nearly an 
^pproacn to hell than ary prison in this country. Anybody who 
1 - the reports of the Andaman and other Indian gaols will 

C01,sl der that going to prison for conscience sake in India i* to 
0 compared With going to prier f or conscience soko in this country, 


c 
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‘ bo ? 8 tbat 'bo Michael Collinses of India are nob 
. . Iei ons, but are being treated as gentlemen. It mayTIe 

iTrr; .M,'S*,as!rrj * - ? *" slhi " e * b “ i , r "" 

tt ri f srrsS; 

0 ween the political offenders mid the ordinary 
common or garden felon. At present there is no distinc- 
non in regard to food, and there is no distinction in regard to 
quarters. 

The attitude of the administration towards the political often- 
der is almost, ono might think, one of vengeance, That will not 
do. It will not do for this country and it will not do for our future 
relations with India. We have got to the imprisonment stage 
Those people have gone to prison, they have filled the gaols but the 
agitation goes on The next step has already been advocated 
from the benches below the gangway, and that is to muzzle the 
lress. J he Press Act is to be repealed. You are now having nn 
agitation to prevent the repeal of the Pr§ss Act The Press is 
becoming daily more important in India. Its circulation is going 
up, and, what is far more important, the Press is being read in the 
agricultural villages and is being used for agitatim 
tbo cultivators and among the uneducated peonlo i. I* r i; P araon 
before. Every stroke of policy which led va L X "T 

tors must drive you inevitably to proscribe t"h.» p ° C ' UP n >> '" n 
when you have proscribed the Press a , d w! f«, ,1 " 

meetings, there comes the next stage fa rm' ! , y ° U 
thing that has been gone through in . a " a,,y ' 

SLa ge of secrot organisation and assassiimH 1 tU , afc 1 f ho 

just as you have got to the othor stages. Q °‘ ^ ou wl11 Kot to fl, at 

Potential Danger f or Empire 

through’ dl these 8tages r ? 1 " , ‘ ' 1 h Empir8 to if . w ? ? re ««'>B 

because When you got , r 9 c» Jar iUs mnoh " A '‘^i l8rr0r ' 

two white races Wt „ „ ' . . wor8e t),an war betweon 

may hold on for „ f ew Z a ° | hat 1 be end 10 the same - You 

surrender to force what you would 3 Sam • C0, . , ' en 'Ptihle 

is wbat I v, at t to avoid. T." No "L J Ue ‘ ,C6 ^ , T bat 

State for India is a Tory but I t hi,fk he h ° u Secretary 0 f 

everv suhieofc r.F f™. • ’ ° Ut , , . 6 agrcea mo 0,1 n* :»r)v 

isv; is. ,isr ,*; d ri“i- *?t 1 * «* “ 

I Serf .be liw. “; lb kisK.bl, 

1 t pros 0(i. 8«a 0 , kil ^i B ,hat > a11 «■«* 

t ought to bf ft? TtoiltSi *"? j 0rn r ,|U " e < * rt ' 
00,10 18 T0 felve 'be pledge of a time limit 


WEDGWOOD OS INDIAX REFORMS 

(0 K2P ff ‘ha next step i„ the reform scheme Toe ... 

sgS**?^ J he ref ? rm scberae is ^mp'ete autonomy for the provinces 
^iejmrtol over finance ,n the Legislative Assembly. They have 

W h r t? ,' n th L 9 L cgielativo Assembly now, not by law, 
5 S" 6 , b “‘ tb ing that can be done now i to insist on 

■rash elections both for the Legislature and for the Council. 

Failure of Council Boycott 

I believe that, if fresh elections were held now, tho non* 
1011 mo ' eme " t » so bir as the Councils were concerned, would 
[ , i i liown ‘ . ou ‘. lave now already in the Councils, and in tho 
InHi. S * tfl0 b0 , g,nni,) 8 of a regular opposition. For tho first 
PnnnniI J 113 lil0 iining to realise that acting through tho 
' s a °® 9 not mean going into the Government, that it does 

^. ^mean taking part i n the governing machine, and that there 
l 1 as honourable service to. be rendered in the opposition as 
n io position of a Right Hon. Secretary or Minister. If fresh 
Yon i° M8 °M lld noW) ^ would not be a repetition of 1920. 

nan j' V ?u f l'!* th . esQ P e °pl 0 returned to tho Councils, and taking 
mac hi no °n °! 1,l ( c ^ 3 as HM opposition, and as part of a democratic 
hnj . . ‘ 01 !l ,r now 15 to grant direct democracy to India, and 

eith, r S ^‘ V ° ° r 6V6r Administration in India. It is not good 

novv , any Pledge for the future or having now elections 
uni >, ) eS8 . tl * , 8amo time the non co-operators dropped their 

in nri-'a l,er ! 10n ’ ^ hat I would do would be, though Gandhi is 

of thn^w?* ° . a FPtoacb him, now that the Khilafat business is out 
provider!*V k' 1 » a ' low to putting an end to non-cooperation, 
next sten •'ii i 16 wou ^ he satisfied with a pledge as to when the 

coupled wit!.■ to give complete Dominion Home Rule, 

adminiotr. «.*' ari immediate opportunity of taking some part in the 
the Assemb? 11 having fresh eleclions to the Councils, and to 
may be . °fthough it is a risk, though unfortunately things 
hy aer , P ° ^ en *hlttered that there is no chance of any settlement 
Iri'ih t ment1 ’ , l ^ a t is the best, chance wo have got of avoiding that 

", elror i which is tho alternative, as I see it, to an amicable 

settlement of this problem. 

Two Future E*sentials 

Comm'' 0 aro Necessary if wo look forward to a British 

the future, of which a free India shall forma 
Homo °L a11 com plete self government, complete Dominion 

not enough ,j ' 0n( h fo / urifort unatLdy Dominion Homo Ride [is 
bo European nr t a- clt?ZP,,R of tbe Cr5 Hsh Empire wbother thoy 
muh Com mo i, w oafth " * * 6 ha 11 h ™ e t ‘L nal 1 ri 'ghts throughout the 
ft because they will not stop inside the 
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Empire, if Indians are not; treated as equals in the 
the obvious test that every .patriotic Indian would V>f\ ,# T• 
worth while b a ing i„ the British Commonwealth'? If we go 
i" ro Kenya and are not treated as equals, then as soon as we get 
Dominion Horuo^ Rule we will take the next stop and declare an 
Indian Republic. the only chance of keeping them in is to show 
that there is no colour bir, and that there are advantages in being a 
British citizen just as in the old Roman Empire there ware advantages 
in being a Roman citizen. That can ba done still, but is being 
blocked at present. The whole future of the British Emigre is being 
endangered at present by the ridiculous prepossessions of a small 
band of settlers in Kenya. I know that the Undersecretary of 
State for India likes those settlors. I know them myself and I 
like them, but you cannot have ail these risks, you cannot have 
the prospect of ruling for the British Empire weighed in tbo 
balance’ against the prejudices of a handful of settlers. It is not 
good enough. 


AUtlaV 

Ttnife is 
• 1 i 


tbo 

our 

the 

tho 


Kenya Question 

Kenya is under our rule. It is a Crown Colony. Tho Legisla¬ 
ture a minority of elected mombors, and a majority of nominated 
members, so that tho Colonial Oftieo, which means this House, can 
still dictate the policy of the administration of Konya. Wo pass 
the laws and unfortunately we have got to force through the 
equality of citi zone hip in Kenya which was recognised by 
Conference of Premiers last year as boing tho Magna Charta of 
commonwealth, and is only being resisted at present by 
bolohia Olhce and by tho local administration in Kenya. If 

' 1 ' V 18 & 0,n g to play the game for the Indians ho must put 
Mpmbpr ? h n c ° 0I ‘ lal 0ffice * e a fight as the Right IWble 
'k ° r ^ am bndgeshire (Mr- Montagu) put up. It had become 

^ I P08 . , ® n ® d a fluel between the Right Hon’ble Gentleman 
ami t he Colonial Secretary, a dud in which tho wholo fulure of i bis 
nio Empire was at stake. This is a small point, but it is typical 
> t ie struggle that has got to bo setllod one way or another. Tho 
I s }.” retuiy of State for India was not; going to accept defeat. 
Him tillitude in the last resort was that this question of Kenya must 
bo decided by tbo Cabinet and that ho could not submit to defeat 
from tlio Colonial Office without the Cabinet deciding tho matter 
If ho had Won out voted i„ the Cabinet, undoubtedly ho would 
have rfiH«ned, and I hope that the present Secretary of Stato and 
the Noble Lord will fight the same good fight. It does not much 
matter whether they are coneietont with their past.. What do matter 
far more are the hud,lions of our Empire and the future of the 
amiouhle relations between India and England. 



EAllL WINTERTOX'S SPEECH 

Earl Winterton 

the Under Secre- 



raissd in the debate 

May I point otu that 
*Staio in another place and 
a great department but the 
of the powers willingly, l 
? jis country, in performing 


^-X W c.’ <liM 8 r UP V’V 16 ^ 61 Earl Winterton, 

0 ‘ 1 lE ' ° r M( m » ,n i( ^ e fc he following reply to the points 

both my noble friend 4 he Secretary or 
1 in this House represent not merely 
Government of India which as a result 
think, accorded by the Parliament of 
* • v.,' *he l nost important of any functions 

v a nil e y been passing through a period of stress and 
rai i a', e,toafc as that which any Government in any country 
as ever aced. My Hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
i evvcastle under Tyne (Colonel Wedgwood) whom 1 thank for his 
particular references to myself, made a reference which I rather 
regret, to my noble Friend the Secretary of State for India. IIo 
said that the India Office was now in an important position ; and 
he then went on to spoak of possible reactionary tendencies, I 
think it is most desirable that at tho very outset of my speech 
l should clearly assure the House, which I have the greatest plea¬ 
sure in doing—though l think it is hardly necessary-that the 
appointment of my Noble Friend the Secretary of State does not 
blfn V ° n ah ^n C ^ ,l!, ®° 111 ^he Policy of the Government and that, as 
re, io Government and the Secretary of State will carry out 
m Me spirit and tho letter the policy laid down in the Government 
rend' 1 ^ ' ' 1 Speaking for myself—not merely because I 

8en the Secretary of State in this House—f would call the 

of *T- A 0 . 01 c^ 6 ^ OUs0 f a °t that I spoke and voted in favour 

aitd\n f° at every one of its stages through this House, 

\ ar ft3 a f r i va f 6 member could be, was identified with ih? 
policy by voice and vote. 


“Cannot give a pledge to agitators” 
very interesting speech was mado by the bon. and gallant 
ember as to the position Of the Government in India, a speech 
with which in many parts l am not in great disagreement Ho 
spo^o of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and olhor prominent people in 
India whom the Indian Government havo thought it right to arrest, 
and ho made a lengihy and theoretical statement on the duty 
I H or *ny other Government when dealing with agitation. 

link this matter may be best summed up by saying that the 
time° rnn ? fi * nfc * nc>, * a like every other Govcrnmeut at the presont 
mie anc^ in 1 he past, were obliged, fn the exercise of their ordinary 
' / 8 ° au tbority and obligation both to India and to thie country, 

i any out the arrest of certain people. livery Government has 
12—1/2 
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-p^arfrtiutle* which it i 3 bound to perform, and while it is ^ 
tC'Ji thru in carrying out these duties there is somotimes i n V 
the aird. o. people whom one would wish in happier circumstances 
Smd-Co operated with the Government, rather than otherwise it 
is the duty of any Government which feels it ought to take certain 
steps to take them. My hon. and gallant friend said he hoped 
that I would be able to say something as to the action of the Govern¬ 
ment 111 this and other matters. I can assure him that any Secre¬ 
tary of State standing at this box would say exactly what I Im 
about to say and that is that everyone connected with the Govern- 

the letter of the Act of 1919 carried out by mutual gwd-wil^on 
both sides and as little as possible of what my hon. and gallant 
Fncnd opposite called repression. He then went on to say that in 
h,s opinion the best way of dealing with these matters, „ l under- 
nm and 1 listened very carefully—was that we should buy 

i/cfrtaCl? t0 n S G , overnment of I,ldia b y giving a nledeo that 
_ ' peoplo would abstain from opposition, we would imme 

th * My ^vance another step on the road to solf-govornment I 2 

course, could give no such ;i •«! v v, r.,.,. . . v j t h tbe 

toagiS.of tb\Tkh,d.“ try C ° Uld b9 Carded 

SS^i Sifon^Th 1 ? ° nk ‘ r t0 , Wing lh8 ^''^ion to an end. 

agitation.” I recognize fulVtVot*^ tb " lfi: < buy 0,f tbo 

anxious as any Member in th rT™ y ^° n a ' K ga ,ailt Friend is as 

the interests of India and o the ° 806 the best do "° both for 

Ibat the plan suggested is Wh ° i0 But 1 ca "’ 10t tbillk 

ment could possibly adont it in/ P6a ?° u one or that any Govern- 

. i.*. ,„ch™ „! jstsr “ re “ ,, “ ^ *'" ,port d 

Indians in Kenya 

my , FriBlK , 1 m ’ ltla roteronce to what is admit 

• Kh, v! i diflcultquestion of :h« position of the nalive Indians 

. Kenya. 1 shall, of course, represent his views to the Secietarv 

' h>• " ■ . but 1 can assure him that this question is enemies- 'l 
necessarily must engage close attention, I do not think f , 
in t> rests of India or of the Kenya Colony Lid£ iriS T. 
DuaUig any statement on this matter at . staK0 y . ’ iV 

«»«ly. It a question which from the poi, t J SSS 0 |S ¥ 9 , 
of dm country, and of the Indians in Colonies over!* ^ i'"' 

**■ t V 18 Qi 08 t acutely felt nnrl ivliicf f h 6 °' 8rseas other Mian 

• Pl "' VN,Ucfl 1 h °l>° sooner or Uter-i dq 
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’V; 11 , Bai *i * S ° Uts ' de the bounds cf possibility—soooSfljrj 

ffiiT Z y r agreed solution. I speak unofficially. * out 
own 1-nr wlnHuo ! ° U ll0rn , severa ' points of view, and from my 

“l il Kh f 1 . m ’ ,St b ° at SOme time ^ other an agreed 
nt tliU -uirn ^ r f t ° ar [ ,VA 1 at tba L certainly it is very necessary 

done to irYm-f “l? should 1)0 conducted carefully, and nothing 
done to mterfero with the attempt to arrive at a solution. 

Discontented India 

1 .» n^cWft 6 l tU 7V° spoecb °f two Hon. Members representing 
“ ,° ( ns ltueilcles about cotton duties, I should just like to 

for Sr \uh £ e ^ ei] cc to the speech of the Noble Lord the Member 
, " o'ting am (Lord H. Cavendish Bentinck.) 1 was sorry 

ear some 01 it, and 1 make mention of this because it will get 
U P '* in the Indian papers and go out as the views of members 
° ouse. Ihe Noble Lord, speaking with all the authority 

\ v, nc i appertains to a Member of this House, said that all the ele¬ 
ments in India make for a discontented people and very few for a 
KnfllUh 6 peopl °' 1 can only say that L am very sorry that an 

Vi n i ™ an NN b ^e advantages of an education and general 

r:*rr,^ ee8Sed by the Noble Lord should haveso described 
f-iilort ° 1 ' ou sands of his fellow countrymen, and so signally 
m 0 realise that the work nf the civil servant is not only a 

efficiency^ ° Ild ^ ona ^ uns °lfishness, but a monument of national 

h° l * ^ Cavendish Bentinck : Did I ever say it was not? I 

' ' c 1 v re were niany e^ments of discontent in India and any 

causes for discontent. 

elemen t ^ ^ interton : 1 he Noble Lord said that there were all the 

o i 8 w made for discontent and few for contentment, 

me! s'' i a3 ^ 0Ga, w ^h the ftutboriry of a Member of this House, 

' [ ■ v W| . 1 position he fills, I say that bis statement is not one 

' 1 ^fiould be allowed to go without contradiction. 

Cotton Duties. 

(u * P0W ^ lHn tbQ S 1 ecb ma ^ e b y the Don. Mend F or Roy ton 
■ r jSugdan). f lbose who have spoken in this Doha for Lanca- 
s lre have put tiiis case for the abolition of tho ootton duty with 
great moderation and force although 1 must say 1 do not agree with 
J ipf.'f 1 arKllrnen * 8, The Don. Member for Roy ton beg,*n his 
re gru«ting that there had been in the past accusations uf 
had bee'** ,be rnattep »E a i nst Lancashire Members, and tiny 
\!1 1 V is»h t * bey care( ^ ^ or was the interests of Lancashire. 

i j 0 6 ‘ v i® Duit uicb an accusation hat never been made b> 

L ’ 1 0 ' ar i know, I r;0 t tbink they have been made by 


DELATE Oh IJShlAh EOLllY [h. o|05*5. 
\ l t| Secretary for India, or by my Noblo Friend in Jn^hl r 

juAr.j ! know that the late Secretary for India bad not matVc^a^y ‘ 
Midr jiecusau 01 is, because 1 read recently the reply which he made 
the deputation of which my Hon. and gallant Friend was a Member 
about a year ago. Then my Hon. friend went on to use an argU' 
ment which I might describe as a sub-argument, because it was not 
his main contention, and pointed out that India was able to obtain 
money in this country more cheaply than many of the English 
counties or boroughs. That is quite true, but ho should bav« 
explained that that money is subscribed by public loan in this 
country, and if the people here subscribed so readily to thoso loans 
i think that is a tribute to the financial soundness of India. It is 
not a very sound argument to say that because India is able to raise 
money more cheaply here than some English boroughs or counties 
1 hiit that involves an obligation on India to make certain alterations 
in her tariffs. 1 think the Hon. and gallant Member is stretching 
his example on financial soundness a long way in order to apply 
hi', argument. I am sorry that the Hon. Member for Rossendalo* 
Mr. M adding Lon) is not present, because, I observe that ho has 
been addressing some arguments to his constituents, on the subject 
of these duties, and he said very little about the duties themselves, 
instead of that, I observed suggestions as to how the poor, illiterate, 
ignorant natives of India might be led into better naths. 



, .. uomo, no eum ( nuri mo government niwi power 

’ n y possessed under the rules arising out of Section 33 which refers 
to uaneierrcd subjecte, and ? ot to central subjects at all. 



Lancashire and Indian Fiscal Comn.i sior. 
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\ ?P. [ \ ai : d tbare . a fiscal Commission sitting at the 

^ into this subject. ^ J] 

. ^ I: Sugden . Is it not a fact that we have no representation on 
B S d ,a ^.V 015 oleo a fact tbat tbe two practical 
Cl , r men ’ !° cou ' d have been sent over, will not get any 
represen at,on and there will only be Indian reputation 1 

f i ! U1 Cl!oM * ^bat is most emphatically not the case, but 

B r;, V, \ 1,0 rf!01 ° re ason why the particular interest of this country 
« 1 ' ave representation in regard to this matter than there 
U ^ 101 ncda *° have representation on a Royal Commission 

appointed to deal with factories in Lancashire. Of course, Lanca- 
iro interest have every representation on that Commission. This 
1 a veij important matter, and if my Hon. and gallant Friend can 
poiiu out to me that there has been any difficulty put in the way 
oi iq representatives of the Manchester cotton industry stating 
eir case if he can show me that, anything has been done to 
prevent their giving evidence before that Commission —l will re¬ 
present the matter to my Noblo Friend who, I am sure, will at once 
c egraph to India, and have it put right. I must say my inform- 
n ion is altogether different from that of my bon. Friend. Every 
!>!’ ‘\ am told* was offered to the two representatives to 
ij’ II fl 0VK i l '©hco and l understand they have decided not to do so. 
mnri* 1 8< ' T ‘ . * a,ld m y co-secretary of the Lancashire Committee 
for 1 i] r t0 t! V ? tben Secretary of State for India asking 

1 . 1 : 1 *?* or ? deputation of employers and employed to go out to 

i.hnco ?*»-?■ evidonCG before the Commission. We were not granted 
f n 1 1 cs * neither did wo get any definite suggestion as 

how* !j " 1,1 our case. We bad a direct indication, 

deputation * 10 * ' ^ facilities would bo offered in respect of that 

givan^ i ,itorton: My information ia that an opportunity was 
industTv' 1 f WAS in black and white—to the great cotton 

u n *. f V °* Eancashiro to givo oviderico before that Commission, 

or some reason with which l am not acquainted it has not been 

1 at Mintage of. For my part, I will discuss the matter with 
^ cretar y.of $tate. 1 am sure ho will do all in his power ’o 
bcu that facilities are given, But this is a Commission set up by 
l 16 Government of India. It must- be realised that it is an Indian 
•ommission, and not a Commission set up by the Government of 
ois country, and it has to ooneider the matter specially from the 
Indian point of view. 

No Other Source to Top 

I now com to devil with the question whether or not wo could 

a\e raised our revenue by other means than those adopted by the 
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' C^;|rniijeiit of India in its recent Budget. No source of r^HJo , 
T< dia Las been unexplored during the last few years. The oli^ J 
foAkiMo main sources are first the land revenues and opium, and as 
to the latter, obviously we could not add to the duties. As to salt 
the Go\ eminent of India did propose to increase the salt revenue, 
but it was rejected by the Legislature. The salt Tax in Eastern 
countries probably hits hardest the poorest people in those coun¬ 
tries, and the taxation of salt is a form of taxation we ought to bo 
careful not to increase too greatly. Then there is the Income-Tax 
and the Super-Tax. It was pointed out that these taxis are not so 
high in India as i n this country, but can any one suggest, having in 
mind the varied circumstances of the two countries that the Income- 
tax and Super-tax in India should be on the same level as in thi fi 
country 'I I ben the Post and Telegraph Taxes have been consider¬ 
ably increased, and are as high already as we think they should be. 

I ho same rnay be said with regard to the railways, while as to the 
contributions by the Provincial Governments to the Central Govern¬ 
ment, 'hey are fixed by Statute. 

v . There t remains that great source of taxation, Customs and 
? P°int is that there was a general increase proposed to 
operate on all goods sent from this country and it must be borne in 
mind that the manufactures of other goods might just as strongly 
?" "Ct to these duties as the cotton manufactures. We have to 
ooK •>t. the great cotton industry from the point of view that it i 3 
one o. our main props of taxation and livelihood. But mannfac- 
in o.hor industries have to consider their own position, and 
leu in crests ^re as important to them as are the interests of the 
C0 ' , * M nstry to the cotton manufacturers. It is unfair t *ulk 
• IS 11 r lls " increase only on cotton goods. It is a general 

increase. ow I must ask the House to give roe every facility for 
f canng with a delm ,e constitutional point, and not to request me 
'o 14) more than I am going to say as to the relationship between 
e Government of India and the Secretary of State and the 
Government in this country in the matter of taxation. I cannot do 
ociter than quote the Report of the Joint Committee which sa- on 
the Government of India Bill under the chairmanship of Lord 
Islington. My Hon. and gallant Friend does not, I think, agree 
with the Report of that Committee, but other people do and the 
Report ihows th groat attention which was given by the members 
uf tku Committee \ > the problem. The Committee says: 

Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relatione between 
India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is 
dictated from Whitehall in ihe interests of the trade of Great 
Bruam, 1 ho * such a bf]j 0 f exir'.s at the wcimnt there can }c i.o 
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jtiAf 

/ i * w <j 

? Tbat there ought to ho T,n *, . 

Jf^ijly-rle .r. India’ : position in th«T for . J b I" the 
the door lo negotiations between Indi , p ® ml Conference openecT 
bnr negotiation without power tl “ a . n f tbe res t of the Empire, 
effective. A satisfactory solution° ! eg,slato 13 likely to remain in- 
guaranteed by the grant of liberty to k question can 0,l| y be 
devise its own tariff arrarr*tmn l , Government of India to 

"eeds as an integral portion »[ if „ h ,' C . h seem best to India’s 

*”“-•1 v „ b ; i “r; i t,,h ,*«■*•• n «.»t b, 

! 0c * s m the Crown ■ anf ] .. 1,mitUl £ the power of veto which 

I" any of the Statutes j„ .up !.?. t ! lese ■imitations finds a place 

"SS .?* 1‘SXSiJ !” ljr 

1 ,o *“ w ii " 

State should,° P aT l0 far° f the C ^ mitt0 °.‘^ 6ref0re * tbe Secretary of 
when the Government a8 pos . slble > avo, d interference on this subject 
and they think tint h;" ! a aru; i ,ts legislators are in agreement, 
6b °uld be limited to' . . J tervontiori, when it does take place, 
the Empire or any fi , c .f“” dlne the international obligations of 
H ' 8 Mdesty*, Government ' g6n , le " 8 W ‘ tbi " the Elopire to "hich 
„ Obviously these T, a Party> 

Preference. They have’ Z arra " eements mean general Imperial 
Whicb i« held in this country TTh"7 n " partic " lar b ^al view 

conclusions which may well‘be Btl . Wt tbe86 co,lch,sions ar e 

, Hou se, and I am 8Urn t u‘ „ etud,0 1 ^ b y every Member of this 

hck of desire, d5 not give a "T^ 111 . 1 '? rgiv0 me if J, not from any 
^ fct " r of relationehio bJu-een^th 'j n p° rraatlon ' specially aa the 

fcho Secretary of State an H n th Goverijraei ^ of India and 

patters of financial control tbie C0UMtr ^ in these 

occasion. I cfi nn ] f i m , ‘ corue up again on some future 

of L th e Indian Cotton Dutie*° iPl "V, f ° tbe ' vho]e q,,e9tio, ‘ 

wh ° ba ve dealt with Si. .uVacft ' I S tw ® Ho “ h, » Geutlemen 

Moderate , 9 sur ^ oc to-night have done so in a most 

' ”» “y «... OO..I, rated with tto 
Ihe question ha y u U)8 t0 COmplain of 0,1 that matter, 

‘be country and h ** bcen 80 doah with in this House or in 

who d ” 8 y, n .' t attrS^r' Vh ° kn0WS a,lytbi, ‘e at >out India 
difficult qn lions whi >• b ' S - S t J‘ 1 ° ° f tb ® m03b dangerous and 

this eouL wlSb l anae u ^ roblt i° nab 'P of India with 

think fhp Q t b f <5* ^ S8uro tho House on my own behalf and I 
tka l Secretary of Statewould like me to give this assurance, 
ha wo will do’ everything in our power to endeavour to 

Man . h ' /w 6W d !. h s ", re ’ 1 must point out that tho Hon’ble 
Moniher (Mr.Sugdon) was h.mself treading on dangerous ground- 
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Ifi^and- those with whom he is associated say some of the thi^gi 
I do not think they will say them, although . I did not like his 
rele'-imco to the poor, ignorant and illiterate people of India—if they 
say some of the things which have been said by their predecessors, 
they, will do more than anything else to put back the cotton trade 
and injure the cause of the policy embodied in the Act of 1919. I 
think that the vast majority of this House would regard it as a 
great misfortune that any such injury should be dono. I would 
further point out that this subject has been one of bitter controversy 
for 50 yeai’3. The Secretary of State, the India Office, and the 
Government of India realise, as l hope the Hon’ble Member for his 
part will realise, the stress and strain of the present period in India, 
and 1 hope we shall not be pressed to make, at untimely moments, 
further statements on this most difficult and intricate subject. 


* 


[Legardvig the views of the two Lancashire Members referred to 
nOi 1 -, see the Lancashire Deputation to the Sec. of State given in thi 
following paaesf\ 




ne Lancashire Deputation 

T o The Secretary of State 

LONDON—29 Til MARCH 1922 

Place of Mr. Montagu^Ihe' I ^ ' °'u Peel ’ ° '° ry Peer ’ lhe India office < in 
of policy M P ’» advantage o, the change 

Accordingly on , T” f ac of S ' a,e -re. 

others interested in 1922 deputation o| Lancashire M. P.» s and 

Secretary of State. a i ,'JTnffia Off^ t^W °" ^ Win,er, ° n ’ Under- 
d fferentiation im. Office to make representations concerning the 

Earl Winterton rece^T'°? enf ° rCed “ !"*“ a8ainS ' ‘° reig '* P ip «-goods. 
received the deputation in the absence of Lord Peel. 

-John Radies, in introducing the deputation said 

Otto Of a desire to^heh.''» 1 you wiI1 fmd that our attitudo is 

in your way. We rB i|'° Ur , U ? partmo,lt anf1 not to put difficulties 
hi India. We f ] n , 0 * le importance of the new arrangements 

done, we cannot pvnoor V .' : you t0 8,1 * 3llc ^ 0,1 ' v *’ at has been 

Jour predecessor 22. f “ y °" ' vil1 fhat the policy of 

w«l Ol eh ™. b„ ‘I” t S't’V'- , W. ». hot looking ‘lor ’hot 
your Department in vin r 1 » ^ 18 w,t bih the province of 

tlle great importance off a * ! clrcumstanoes of the case and 
represented here todavt°i 11 " 1( ^ U8tr * a ^ community which i3 
conflicting interests if °t .* s omewhat of a balance botwoen 
faeturor puts undno nr ’ ° r " ,8tanoe f the Bombay cotton manu* 
to you to rectify that 'T® ° n the ^ overn ment of India we look 
a balance held as hntwl™ "i pressu |’ e * ar| d to see that there shall be 
or between the rj n h .V* Lancashire—If you like to call it so,— 
may bo affected • H u vlng ^ 0ni and this great Empire which 
interests in li.di,. de '| ec ted in its policies by the particular 
whole Empire 1 ^ ^ Isfcl,,gu isbed from tho interests of the 

The Constitutional Position. 

J^ r ‘ Haddington said :_ 

membershfnnTft 111 r? U section8 of opinion in Lancashire. The 
Eancashiro mAT«K 1S CaI ? imitte0 is extended to the whole of the 
questions anfl ’*’? r8 ’ wb&tever views they may hold on particular 
4 MOM, and while we have never expressed, as a Commits 


TELE LANCASHIRE DEPUTATION 
.!„ % \i( vs on tho subject of Imperial Preference, nor Ive 

^^^.d/any views on tbe subject of Free Trade, what 
unifed;upoo is the necessity, as far as practicable, of absolute 
free trade belween this country and India. Upon that we are all 
milted, whatever our fiscal theories may otherwise be. Sometimes 
it is puf up against us by other members of the House of Commons 
that Lancashire acts rather selfishly in connection with cotton 
questions, but thero is a double reason for that. One reason is 
because of tho immense importance of tho Lancashire trade, and 
the second reason is that probably within twenty miles of Man¬ 
chester there are more people who have personal experience and 
Knowledge of India and Indian affairs than all tbe rest of t-h° 
United Kingdom put together ; and having that close personal 
contact, with India from commerce, from the erection of machinery 
and from the selling of goods there, it makes a closer relationship 
between that part of the United Kingdom and India than with 
any other part. So that we are naturally more interested than 
other people in whatever affects India. Now Mr. Montagu's policy 
under the Government of India Act, we consider, has exceeded ready 
t ie terms of the Act and has thereby created a false position 
amon,z certain people in the House of Commons and in tho country, 
and an equally false position in India. I refor more particularly 
! ? tbe Question °[ fiscal policy. Under the Act thero is no suggo?- 
ion of granting fiscal autonomy. It seems to have been settled upon 
1,00 Report of tho Joint Committee which considered tho Govern- 
menr 0 f India Bill, and we suggest that the opinion of that Joint 
Committee is really contrary to the preamble of the Act and to 
t he general intention of tho Act itself. You spoke in the Houso 

o' omnmiiB on Monday night, and I was interested to notice 
that in giving uquotation from the Report of the Joint Commiteo 
l! ' w fiole of the paragraph with tho exception of ono 
oi erioe. You quoted the Report of tho Joint Committee down 
} ' l>011 ' convention”, and then you went, on to aay :— 11 Theso 

r . 11 filing words to which I wish to draw the special 
lueii ion o bon members.” It was instructive to mo to soo what 

V on B wero that, you had omitted, and they were thesu : 
jatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of 
imr consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 

t hat she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as 
, r€a,t Bntain > Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” 
am not sure whether those words were omitted intentionally. 

Lord Wimerton : Ob no. 

Mr. Haddington I was 'hoping they were, because wo 
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!l 11 t £.? t t0 ' ono of tll ° weak spots in that 
<?' nC T 6 , ry faot tbat a Committee should suggest 

n t ?it 0 r nm l nt J 0, , ,ndia Act w:is conferring upon India tho 
Dnminimio \ ” a< ^ JC0n granted to the other solf-governing 
f r . , ,ls *° suggest something which was totally contrary 

nJHe.l mde ! h6 Roport of the Committee, so far as that 
[ T ar paragraph la concerned, quite useless, and quite hopeless 
. . an admln istrative point of viow. What is actually the 

ii *i 10t !i. n !i lncba and i' 1 tho othor self-governing Dominions? 
.li 1 °| r n l, ,° Ver ^ m0nt ° n,1(lia Act the Budget has to be intro- 
t-Vm T . 10 ^ ove i’ nor *General. The Legislative Assembly, or 

legislative Council, have no voice in introducing tho Budget, 
p 0y )ave simply to vote certain proposals, and the Governor- 
°. nera can veto those proposals which they cither carry or do 
no c*lrry, Now what is the position in the other self-governing 
Inc? lll i 10 ” 8 Select Committee say are equivalent to 

,i<<la ■ m all the other self-governing Dominions we have tho 
P* r ^ candidates go to the country ; they put 

‘rhlv f! v Poh ; cy anc * one or ot b 0r of the parties is elcctod. 
But iii^In V ^ 0vernmeil t, they administer, and they legislate. 
adniiMstinL* 18 taOS0 . w ^° are e * ecte d have no powers either of 
rccoivo fr or , kfiislation otherwise than on the sufferance they 
the prinninil “c° ^ verner 'GoneraI. We say that to suggest that 
the iV, °* 86 * government guaranteed to India is equal to 

Domiid!'* ^°y ornment guaranteed to the other self-governing 
question' 13 f la with terms, With regard to tho 

Sovernmn °*. WG0 ^her wo liavo granted fiscal autonomy and self* 
abridged n -*° * !,l \ ^ s hould like to quote from Mr. Montagu s 

issuer! iwW , ? h i‘ ‘ Montagn-Ohclmsford proposals ^vhich was 

^ued by th 0 mlm Office in 1918. This is what he says on Pago 

to occasional fevQ Iopmont of legislative bodies in India has led 
but on viirfo nttein ^ S to * m P u ^ n supremacy of Parliament : 
members f l* occasion when tho quostion was raised by individual 
the f * °* uo Government of India or local Governments, or by 
ass r ‘ . Ve . rn . ment °f India as p wbolo, the Home Government 
'an i heir lights both of legislathe and administrative control 
blf nilC ®™P roIni3 ing terms.■’ That i3 1 hat tho position was 

Mr ™ ' re f c *nis. Theso arc tho proposals aitor tho reforms: 

says : — *It is not part of the writers* plan”—that is of 
in L r. | ma f° r d and himself —“ to make the official Government* 
«oftr H a 638 arDCr ‘ablo to Parliament than hitherto./* Then ho 
ho w ° n l°j Sfty : . ^ ar ^ e matters of policy there can, of 

j aj ‘ ^ich delegation.” We suggest that fiscal policy is h vc’y 

eb of policy and that it involve* so many interests h* li 
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m* ? ?0, . faro of I,, dia and of tbo rest of the Empire. thaH^le , 
eW ought not to be with .he limited S elf.gover„ment\rf,i$h J 
Wreen extended to India, any real fiscal autonomy in India. 

■ f' roa, " b 0 of the Act has been referred to ; we know that it 
w!?t ke "J? 1 * by measured ^eps on the road to self government. 

, regard to the rules which were made under Section 33, a s 
you know, there are two sets of rules. The first set, if they aro 
made, deal with the central subjects and the next set deal with 
the transferred subjects. Now, under the transferred subjects 
certain rules have been made and whilst those subjects have beon 
deliberately transferred to the Governments in India yet we have 
by those rales established the right of Parliament to interfere when 
matters involving any dispute between this country or any other 
part of the Empire and India are at stake. If we havo made those 
rules in connection with the transferred subjects giving the positive 
right- of this Government to interfere, how much more power have 
* 0 to interfere in the central subjects about which we have not 
niado the rules'? In order to show the importance that Parliament 
attach',d to these two sets of rules and how it intended to keep its 
gnp over central subjects whilst it parted with some of its respon¬ 
sibilities over the transferred subjects, I should like to say that 
t first set of rules over central subjects havo to be presented in 
-ft to the House of Commons. Thoy have not to be issued as 
1 errors and laid on the table in tho usual way but thoy havo to bo 
proBciiied in draft. Tho other set of rules for tbo transferred 

suljjocte can bo made and they are only presented as a matter of 

iorm in the House of Commons, so that the House of Commons 

u; :’ lfc h^sed this measure did really intend to maintain a strict 

nor pon those central subjects which concern the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and this country. 

J question also of what was intended, whether we did 
give self-government to India, can bo dealt with by a short extract 
r a t,1Q King-Emporor’s Proclamation after the Act: had boon 
passed. In the Proclamation the King declared : “The control 
tji •/' r domestic concerns is a burden which India may legitimately 
ai Piro to take upon her own shoulders. The burden is too hoavy 
to borne in f u ]] un til timo and experience have brought the 
necessary strength, hut opportunity will now be given for experience 
lo Ktow arrl for responsibility to increase with the capacity for its 
f'dfilmcnt”. Now I suggest Lord Winterton, that that declaration 
of flle King Emperor means that we did not give self-government 
Ui India, fiscal autonomy and the severance of tho right of this 
country to take any part in her affairs. We did not, and never 
intend- d to give that. And wo have gone wrong as a Parliament 
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*43&eWiwg too much of our judgment to the judgment of the $cj _ 
Committee. Now with a change in office we hope there may be a 
^consideration of these problems and we hope that we may get 
back to the actual terms of the Act, to the actual intentions of 
Parliament relying upon the Act of Parliament and disabusing our 
minds of the opinion of the joint Select Committee. Now Indians 
themselves do not consider that they have fiscal autonomy. I have 
here a quotation by a very prominent Indian, Sir Vithaldas 
hackersey, an important and active member of the Legislative 
Assembly. Sir Vithaldas Thackersey in the course of his exami¬ 
nation by the members of the Fiscal Commission “ declared that at 
present India enjoyed fiscal autonomy only on sufferance and asked 
that they should have complete self-government in this direction 
meaning i hereby that tho Indian Legislatures should havo the final 
word on all fiscal questions including Imperial preference.” Another 
member Rao Saheb Sabasrabudhe who is a momber of the Advisory 
Board of Industries, said : 14 He was humbly of opinion, with due 

respect to the higher authorities, that fiscal freedom should be granted 
to India to commemorate H. R. H. the Prince of Wales’ visit,” 

she hnf haVG to ^ that the w bolo of India considered that 

has bn n0 ' ( r, gbt to fiscal autonomy and fiscal freedom. It 

• en impressed upon us that wo had no right to interfere, that 
coui t ° J eo P ar( lis , ing the position of the freedom of India and this 
p anc 111 Pood relationship betwoen them ii we interfered. 

. 1 * cro wo have evirlpnnn ivi't-k;.. e iv weeks of two 

that they 
that fiscal 

roforro i ♦ c — Ranted. The electorate of India has boon 
7 ; *' * , 80 ‘ rcf iuently—the small electorate and the small pro- 
t nr M ? n ,, v ^ e ~ that 1 wili not labour that point at the moment, 
(p.. 0(r ref ? r for a mom o"t to a point in the East India 
is triL,, Condition) 1920 Report. On page C>6 a description 
-I A , 01 , c Qctorite of India and tho niannor in which that 

electorate had to record their votes at the last election. This is 
a is said in that report, which is an official roport, issued by tho 
government of India, 44 Ingenious machinery was devieod for 
enabling illiterate voters to record their voteB. In the case of 
Bombay, for example, it was decided to adopt the coloured box or 
sjmbol system. There was a separate box at each polling station 
which was allotted the colour or the symbol given to a parti- 
< U ar ca,! dictate. Where the number of candidates war. five or 


havp 1, ^ *' V* 11 ^ bolding public positions who declare 
jW no * ? tl . s ? a ^ aut °nomy in India and who are asking 
; “*m should bo granted. Tha nf Tndia 


n, m boxes were color;red whire 
" berc, tlm 

signed 


number 
n symbol 


black, yellow, red and graon, 
of candidates was greater than 5, to each was 
such as a horse, cart or ^wvd, f sonic other 


ilpf Vi' the Lancashire deputation 

Vurft^rsaUy recognisable article, for it was found that country vc^fe 
be trusted to recognise with certainty more than the nve 
colours above mentioned”. 


Now the point I would make here is that whero you havo 
an electorate limited to only 900,000, and where you have electors 
of a class who have to vote according to a symbol such as a horse, 
a cart, or a sword, it is quite out of the question to suggest that self- 
government exists in such a part of the Empire as you have in tb° 
rest oi the self-governing Dominions. 

While we disagree with the theory that we have granted 
absolute self-government to India, we have no desire to assert that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms should be scrapped. All wo desire 
is that they should be carried out in a way which would be k est; 
for this country and for India. They should be carried out in a 
spirit of co-operation. We believe that it is necessary for India to 
co-operate with this country. We believe that the best advantage 3 
will be obtained by using this country's wide experience, its carnal, 
its skilled labour and its facilities for the development and the 
improvement of India. It is rather on those lines that we would 
like to go —by India recognising that she is not so independent, ano 
by our recognising that we have ceased to hold the dictatorial and 
autocratic policy of previous years when the Government was 
entirely in the hands of the Secretary of State. Wo do now want 
to go with them and to follow them on the road to 
to act with them and to build them up, because by building them 
up we shall be building ourselves up. it may be selfish or other¬ 
wise, but if wo can give a benefit there is no reason why we should 
not also obtain some part of the benefit for ourselves. 

■ o far as the policy of the development of India by those pro¬ 
tective duties being necessary is concerned, I suggest that India is so 
developed now that, even assuming that she had the power to 
protect herself, she does not need protection, and those assumptions 
aro borne out by fact, if you take out the figures from the 
“Statistical Abstract of British India” for 1920 you will find that 
there were in 1909 74,757 looms in India. In 1918, without any 
protection in India, with the countervailing duty which was equal 
to the import duty, tbo looms in India had increased from 74,000 to 
1,08,000 an increase of 48 per cent. India was able to extend her 
domestic industry so for as her capital ar 1 her labour was available 
and no country could protect itself to any possible extent beyond 
those two things. It is suggested by witnesses before the Fiscal 
Comm sion that protection is not necessary. Mr. Mehta, Director of 
Industries, Catri-pore, iu giving evidence before the Fiscal Com- 
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^ sometime in December said that he considered that c^. r ._ 
r^uirT p t arr ^ Ve( ^ a ^ a sta ^ e development and did rio t 

Then, as one of the dangers of this system of protection being 
India, we should recognise the possibility that the Pro- 
nciai ..legislature will, from thoir diversity of interest with Bombay 
n course oi time come to demand protection against Bombay and 
ii* m' 8 UP ^ n( ^ la ” jto fiscal autonomous aroas within Iudia 
P *' . e av ? suggested by Mr, Calvert, the Registrar of 

operative ocietios in the Punjab, who, in giving evidence before 
.i ls a Commission, said : It seems to him what might be 

Pnm’! l v age Tf 3S u tU n ^ e - nga ^ anc * Bombay might be detrimental to the 
, 1 ** t, ^ e ' m ‘iab was over to have cloth mills it would bo 

" o important for it to secure protection against Bombay than 
against Lancashire. ” 

posRihU ] \ ^ can,1 °t ho to the interests of India that it should be 
wnii * ' \' an Station should arise in India to secure that extra 

prutec^oM^for With, ' n India? H >’°" are g° ir 'g ^ve 

^ui'jab and the fiHipf r .° V,, ^ e ° f Bomba y you may equally have the 
against Hombay in Provinces asking that they shall bo protected 
We must not lose i»k! i., 1 ** th °y cultivate their own ureas, 
legislative Council fa0t that who " we 6 P eak of ,he8 ° 

of one million nr two million? "'V™ deali,lg ncit with small bodies 
tb at have the rula 'bon men, but we are dealing with bodies 
million of Dflrmlo aiK COI,fc rol ovor twenty million and thirty 
responsibilities as they get educated and more alive to the 

p 0w . , L ueir DOSl t.i nn f (mv ...ill *. „ 

tk. . ln " *ro now 
the Bombay pcoplo. 


icir position they will begin to ask for these 
oeing controlled largely by the influence of 


Now I 
peoplo bo 


f., r a9 , " V a wor d about the methods of the Indian 
Mr. Wadia who is ? 00C ^ S aro concerned. It was declared by 
who is also well kn f 0w . n V ld * an cotton manufacturer, and 
here in this verv mnn- U r - bi3 . vioWd °n curroncy, when he spoke 
Morley was 3 , at a Deputation when Lord 

Indtan consumed T* 1 ? Ut ° for I,ldia «*" July 1910: "Tho 
Nothing dur?/' ,1? rUl6 ’. lay ! as ‘ de a cert “'n “mount of money for 
l he amount of m ii„ ? 0a £ anc ? w hatever the price, he can only buy 
1118 lurmi ' v?‘ Clothlotheoxt6nt o the sum laid aside for 
1’V tho imuiniti "i r 8Ugeest,ng th at tc onake cotton cloth dearer 
i_n»pos,t,On of thia duty is to make extr mely difficult for 


,???? °* leople to purchr 


LM r cloth 
‘ ° r atod th 


which 

ol > aie, 


they require 
I understand, 


Thr 

fit? 1 


tie nccoB8ary amount of 
RtiouB of life which 
tivo, and a certain 
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6! money is still allotted to the purchase of clothing. 

_k^afipens under present conditions? This Bam e gentleiA&n-m 

giving Evidence before the Fiscal Commission, of February 24, made 
thiB statement: “ The witness contended that millions in India 

were to day in a state of semi-starvation and semi-nudity due to the 
economic and currency policy of the Government. lie did not 
think that the raising of the import and excise duties on cloth 
would make tho position of poor people much worse,” I am sure 
that wo cannot sympathise with an attitude of that sort ; we cannot 
agree with a policy which is going to affect millions of people in a 
state of semi-nudity and semi starvation through tho imposition of 
these duties. 


Practical Suggestions. 

Now what practical suggestions can we make to you ? It has 
been suggested that if tho duty of 11 per cent, on customs was 
reduced to 6 per cent., and tho oxciso duty was incieasod from three 
and half per cent, to G per cent., you would then get * 13 mucb 
revenue as you are getting from the 11 per cent, and from the three 
and half per cent. You would by that means reduce the price of 
cotton goods in India by 5 per cent., enabling more goods to be 
producod both in this country and in India, producing greater 
employment in both countries, and the masses of the people being 
able to have more clothing. Also, it is a fair criticism that the 
Government of India are not administering India in the best 
interests of the people, judged solely by its Budgets. 1 Jook at tho 
particulars as given by Mr. Montagu on last year’s Budgot, and I 
notice the revenue from intoxicants. I desire to say in thiB con¬ 
nection that I am not using these figures as any teetotal argument, 
because the Lancashire members are not all teetotallers. I assuro you 
that 1 am not a teetotaller myself. I just mention it because what¬ 
ever may bo our views on temperance or otherwise,, we do like to 
have some relationship between the articles on which taxes are 
imposed. Now in India the imposition of taxation on intoxicants 
amounted to 27,000,000 rupees. On cotton manufactures, that is, 
imported cotton goods only, not including excise, the taxation was 
59, >00,000 rupees. I think there ia reasonable room for suggesting 
to tho Government of India that they have a means, by looking at 
the- duties upon wineB, spi its and beer, of obtaining revenue which 
would at least bo as easily paid as in the other case, and if they 
reduce it in the cose of itton goodn they would certainly make it 
easier for those cotton gi to be bought by tho masses of the people. 

I only desire to s r conclusion that what we Lancashire 

people wish is that t »ould be close co operation between this 
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an( I India, that this country should by all raeaus x 
alfctUt India by helping in ita irrigation works and 
extension of railways, that we should assist her to increase her 
rtaterial wealth, and by the increase which we can bring about in 
that way we shall certainly do more to contribute to the welfare of 
nnia and t ie welfare of Lancashire than by means of these tariffs 
which cause so much loss to both countries. 

Mr. T. S.iaw (M. P. for Preston) said :— It is not my intention 
lo _aatve a long speech. Iho organised cotton workers in Lancashire 
at any rate have no doubt at. all about their standpoint on this 
question. Conference after conference and congress after congress 
aas occupied itself with the question ami some of us have an 
experience of it dating back 30 or 30 years. I do not think the 
Government will try to shelter itself behind the Act of tbo ox- 
oecretary of State for India because the imposition of those duties 
took place prior to that Act being passed. Over and over again 
Lancashire, both so far as the employers and employed were con¬ 
cerned, approach.-1 various Indian secretaries when proposals for 
t ieso taxes were being mado and on every occasion, after hearing the 
■ “T 01 1 ca9 «. the Indian Secretary admitted that the tax 

faced 0Xci9e WEi9 wrong in principle. We were 

S t b6 [ la, u Wh0h he Secretary of State with a 

this ouestin! # ou 8b there was a distinct understanding that on 

decisions werttakeu G" ea!ihire sh £ uld be ha » rd bofore final 
Bheltnr v. u- • 11 13 useless for the Government to try to 

drawa/tl 8 !!tLui 6 ^ 111 JJ^he PJisaing 0 f the Act by Mr. Montagu. I 
no doubr fthnnfr fi,- GS0 * - aCt8 ^ )ecaU8G wben I said that there was 
we formed tint • ^ 0sltl0n ot 1 he organised workers in Lancashire 

have beon th« notJo., of VB ^ 1 “ !°" ° f toduy “ wbat W0ldd 

enough in arcumn... , yestLrd ay if wo had not been powerful 
was wrong \v« ? ?° MVIIIC0 Indian Secretaries that the thing 

public opinion. 0«* reply Urif 1 ? ' 3 " ec . 088itatod by Ind, ? n 
We belipuft 1 Fe y tbat we do not behove a word of it. 

circumqtAupfl- * ‘ 0 vast mass of the people in India under normal 

cet them ^,* e< l uire 1 heir cotton goods as cheaply as they can 

wnrlri * 1 ney are P r °^ a ^y the poorest civilised people in the 

r * * JW ie cheapest of goods, and wo do not believe that 

t. . ,ibi majority of Iudian people demand these taxes in the way 
«•! * y are imposed. That is a plain statement of fact as we soe it. 
I o not beI * ev e the argument that the vast majority of the 
u( lan people iave any interest at all in a protective doty against 
Lancashire cotton goods because we believe in normal times rht'V 
their goods as cheaply aa possible, 

13 


the Lancashire deputation 

t wo say what reason was there for imposing a protec tiveNfli til" ■ 
j it because India needed a protective duty to build up" 
industry '1 Why, at the very time we wore confronted with the 
fait accompli —1 am speaking from memory—I think the average 
profits of Indian cotton firms were 90 per cent. So that it cannot 
bo argued that India needs this protection because without it 
she cannot make her industry pay. That I think has been proved 
to be wrong over and over again. The India Office is in posses¬ 
sion of sufficient figures on that point without it being necessary 
for me to attempt to use any at all. Now, what the Lancashire 
workers say is this plainly and simply : “We do not want any 
preference over India; all we want is equality. l f 10 P 0r cent 
in put on our goods then we claim ihat 10 per cent should be 
put on the goods produced in India/’ Wo claim that Indian 
industry in cotton is profitable enough without having an added 
protective duty. We also claim—and the figures . are in tbe 
possession of the India Office—that the method oi imposing the 
tax is such as to impose a very considerable burden on a finished 
piece of Lancashire cloth that enters India, and it is very much 
open to doubt as to whothor the protective duty in actual fact 
does not amount to much more than the difference in the per¬ 
centage. I want again to emphasise the fact that so far as 
the Lancashire workers are concerned they ask f or no ^ re . 
h.enco for anybody. All they nBk for is fair play and to be 
placed on the same basis as everybody else, Indian manufacturers 
included. 


A o ask ourselves^ what has Lancashire done to have become 
H,o Cinderella oi the trades? All through the war without a 
comvla.nf, without a murmur, we suffered • we were the only 
“O' which did suffer. We did make rep^on 
’ , ' vei murmured ami we never complained, 

•ill 'thro .. .! nc,U8 ry stopped to a very considerable extont 
' ^ ar ‘ ^ e did not ask for protection for the 

* / ,n our ra ^ 09, The largo standard trades Bent every man 

_ „ , 'Y* 0 , wa8 th® Army without a murmur or 

\ P 111 : * e ,>or0 the burden of our unemployment during 

? VL M arranged in the trade itsolf to carry that burden, not 

a-. ng ^ oo -overmnent to intervene to any material extent at 

a . .8 a matter o: fact we not only suffered during the war 

w'Minu cor ) amt , we not only gave all the men in our principal 
industry to the Army and Navy without complaint, but we 
managed tire unemployment without asking the State to put a big 
8 1 ,,ur disposal. We were and are now the Cinderella of 

tin trades, mid when we come along to the India Olfioe when these 
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upon us and you say that the Act prevem*^ 
iijtprfering, we reply that at any rate you can mako frref 
\TeprssCif tat ions that these things aro unjust. We have never 
had yet tho slightest announcement that any representation of a 
friendly character has ever been made to India at all. Now that 
is the position of affairs we find ourselves in. Let mo repeat 
again the. position that we hold and hold most strongly. It is 
that India, in its cotton industry, has no need for protection ; 
that if cotton is the one thing that will balance the Budget by 
taxation, then a countervailing exciae. should meet the duty placed 
on cotton goods. We ask for no preference over anybody, All 
we ask is that we should be put on an GQunl basis with everybody 
else, and wo think wo have a claim from tho record of our trade 
during tho war and from tho sacrifices that it has made since 
the war. 

Sir William Barton : I would like to recall the fact that 
this is a very old agitation. Many of us have been in this room 
time and time again, year after year. Up to 1916 our efforts 
did succeed in repelling taxation in India which was not counter- 
wW l L ane Tt' A Want t0 present, it 1 may for a moment, 
U ' i° be h V trU6 ! ndian view ' 1 <i uite recognise that 
I h»vn * f 80 ' y 8 * n India who is not a Protectionist, 

a one—and I have met a great many-who does not 

strongly desire protective duties for India. But 1 have some 
. , expeuenco of India and of the intense poverty ot the 

• A’- 0 ' ©country, lhey live in a state of poverty unknown 

no r,, 8 coun ft t a °y time or under any conditions, and l have 
tW*!? 0 ij , ' , ,6V0 anc * 1 bavc never heard any observations 

nV.niL ih ,C l6a( - me t0 *^ink that the ryot, in India knows anything 
u j 110 taxation. If he did know about it, and if he knew what 
of p w f ^ D11ttec ^ so Ml)* to day by Mr. Waddington, that ii must 

far from *t V 1C . Iease ^be price of his clothing, I feel sure that, so 

tax IT \ m a ^ opu ^ ar tax, it would bo an intensely unpopular 
with w /l°u' We mftI, age to oppose this taxation. 1 agree 

i , , a . Tom Shaw has said that I think Mr. Chamberlain 

mo « lf ♦ oa f ‘ ^ at time. It was old agitation. Govern- 
Surel ai,< V ^ overntnen t bad yielded to Lancashire representations, 
enno^s Tj :en t ^ ere was to be a change of policy the interests 
di Hr ' f 8 b° u ld have been consulted. 1 admit that it was done 
millions nm ° Y ar ’ anc * ^afc ^aro wa aT1 °^ er °* a hundred 
tbul beinff° m ^ overnmen t of India to assist in the war, and 
-lothhyr ^ ( We . reluctantly in the end agreed that we would say 
specially to*h a * Ui lt5 ‘ ^ bon, Lord Winterton, I want you \e.-y 
e ‘ tr ,n ?vr«nd that we bad a perfectly definite vvomLo 
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aly^at ‘tiino that before anything further was done all int4r$j 
cdrn^iishLed would be token into consultation. The next thing we 
were confronted with was a further increase of taxation without 
any consultation whatever. 1 understand the justification for that 
to have been the new Government of India Act. The last time 
wo were in this room, Sir, the experts brought forward by Mr. 
Montagu did not plead that Act ; what they did say was that it 
was purely a fiscal measure, that the money had to be found and 
that it was considered that this was the best way to find the money ; 
so that they were in clear conflict with the promise which had been 
made to ua. Reverting for a moment to the Government of India 
Act, it does appear to me that there is nothing on the face of that 
Art which reduces the power of the Secretary of Slate in Council 
to intervene in these matters, I am aware that the report of the 
Committee does indeed imply such a power, but are we to be guided 
by the report of a Committe or by the legislation on the Statute 
Book 7 There is a clear conflict nf opinion on that matter. I have 
read the Act many times and it seems to me quite clear that we 
have practically the same power although perhaps in a different 
spirit,—moro a power of co operation but still a power—and that we 
arc still joint trustees with the Government of India for the condi¬ 
tion of India. AVith that power in your hand I think we can fairly 
ap.k you to take into c< r sideration the whole problem both from the 
Banoashire side—or rathor 1 should liko to say from the British 
side—and the Indian side. We do not contemplate anything in the 
V ay of antngonism between London and Delhi ; nothing of the kind. 
Indeed, S,r. 1 think I may tell you this that a Sub-Committee of 
the Lancashire Members met in Manchester some little time ago 
anti we were confronted with the fact that there was an intention 
amongs I,ln ' l . u ? c urers to raise an extensive public agitation. 
,,|fJ 1 ‘ . ’V ft Publicity Committee, and we as a body 

am i unanimous y to the conclusion that wo would do all we could 
10 , s °*1 ' OI 1 ra * e t0 postpone it and the deputation to you 

? 1 arge y arises from that W© are most anxious that there 
iOiii . no PUluic ill-feeling because we fool sure that it would do 
■ ruing on harm. But we alto foal suro that you oar> do something 
to nePi. us tn tine matter and that tb© past record of your pretle- 
oenBore in Kdt justifies you in doing so. What 1 do want to ask 
yo . is‘his: Do you think that under the Government of India 
' u are tc -ome extent to help ue in this matter ; are you 
\v i.ling tn do so. are j n sei/sd with our case and do yon renk*e tbai 
Jj an out hire si ill hae the . jrae right of intervention which she had in 
ifie pmf \V q come here with that friendly appeal asking for vour 
friendly help, 
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\ <£&■/ .)' An Impartial Observer & a threat ! 

Sir Ryland Atkins :—I speak for the moment as one 
has no personal connection with the cotton trade but whoso duty and 
whose inclination it has been to watch what is the effect of this 
controversy upon the Lancashire public of all kinds. 1 feel it my 
duty to assure you that what my friend Sir William Barton has 
said is perfectly true, that we have used every influence to prevent 
public agitation and to make our constituents and our friends 
realise the difficult position of Government as between India and 
England. At the same time we are anxious to impress upon you 
that the feeling of Lancashire in this matter is far graver, is 
far more widespread, is far more intertwined with the life of the 
country than wauld appear to be the case when there has been so 
little conspicuous public agitation. It goes beyond political 
differences. It transcends them. It affects dozens of businesses 
whoso actual and personal connection with the cotton trade is not 
as close and intimate as is the case with many others. I do not 
want to lay stress on what has happened in the past but irapres- 
sions have been given by Government in difficulties that they 
would do things that they were unablo to do There is a widespread 
impression that under the guise and the appearance of solf-govern- 
ment, our Government is being compelled to do wbat an oligarchy 
oi Bombay cotton merchants and cotton manufacturers require and 
ia not doing that which is necessary or really required by the mass 
02 the people. 1 cannot put the case quite comprehensively bj 
re erring to the well known passage in one of Sir Walter Scot.t J t 
?.° V , e ^ s ’ "hicb Lord Winterton will be familiar, when King 

? mrt ^ Goour do Lion was asked which was the more dangerous. 
* rmco Kenelm of Scotland who was then under his influence or the 
u tan a adin, and the famous phrase was then used: A wild 

cat in the chamber is more dangerous than 3 lion in the dosett.” 
Gancfithire is close to help if it i 8 not actually at the heart of the 
♦mpire, and wo desire from you, My Lord, from Lord reel, and 
rom the Cabinet an expression of what we know to be your sense 
of statesmanship that real content at home is as vital, even more 
vital, than anything oIbq for the preservation not only of Groat 
Britain but of the Empire ! 


The Under-Secr«Ury’« Reply 

Earl Winterton :—No Government in power iu this country 
could pnfc*»j\,|y under any circumstances afford to ignore represents 
ions nmde to it. by such an important interest as that ol the 
-ancashire cotton interest, even though it may not feol able to act 
poll those representation. I should like firet ci all to deal very 
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with the constitutional point that has been raised. I ff j 
at once say that of course the ultimate financial responsibility under 
the Government of India Act rests with the Secretary of State, but 
I think it, will be generally admitted that the Government of India 
must have wide lattitude in deciding the steps to be taken in parti¬ 
cular instances. 1 think no one would quarrel with that. I turn 
from that to deal, if I may do so, with the point 0 f view of the 
deputation itself on this matter. If I were inclined to do so—but 
I want to avoid it if possible—l think I could put some of you in 
rather a dilemma. It is quite obvious that the universal teaching 
of history is that real self-government in the long run is based upon 
fiscal autonomy. That is obvious. 1 regard this deputation as a 
friendly deputation but if 1 wanted to put you in a dilemma I 
would say this to you: All your arguments are really arguments 
against ever granting fiscal autonomy to India ; therefore they aro 
arguments againBt advance along the path to self-government which 
^as been referred to by the late Secretary of State and others. If 
you accept my argument, real, complete, self government must always 
be based on fiscal autonomy. However, do not let ua raise that 
point at this moment. 1 would only venture to say with all 
respect that sooner or later—when this question comes to be tho 
subject of public controversy and public debate, not perhaps in this 
Parliament but in a future Parliament, when the advance is again 
made, which, I suppose, we all hope will be made as anticipated by 
Parliament — then Parliament will have to make up its mind when 
the question is most emphatically brought up of tho cotton interest 
ot Lancashire, with all its magnificent record of service and devotion 
to the Empire, on which leg it stands, whether it is prepared to 
say it will grant complete fiscal autonomy to India or not, 1 admit 
the question doos not arise at the moment, but, l think it is legiti- 
in te to refer to it at this point. Sir William Barton said that it is 

known to everyone who knows India that there is not a politician 

in India who is not a Protectionist, from which it follows that if a 
future Government—it may be a Labour Government or any other 
Government—gave complete fiscal autonomy, it would bo assumed 
tn^i. it would be the wish of the people that they should have v 
a protective system. So that while some of you may think it is 
dangerous ground for the India Offteo, it is also dangerous ground 
fur the Lancashire cotton interest because sooner or later in the 
long run it will put you in a dilemma. I come now to a much 
et.sior pwt of the case from your point of view, and my point 
of view, in which yo.t ask—and n you will allow me 10 say so, 

I think it is a perkily fair request—that there should be the 
closest co operation between the Government of this country and 
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liC'-J i«* these matters. I am sure you will agree that it j 

do wrong for mo to make any statement on that sublet in the 
ahsehee of the Secretary of State, but I may say that I feel con¬ 
vinced in my own mind that the Secretary of State would agree 
most fully and freely to the suggestion that the closost co operation 
should exist. The other matter that you dealt with was of some¬ 
what the same kind. You asked that the views of your great 
industry might be represented very dearly to the Government of 
India, and that they might at all times be kept in close touch with 
your views, and particularly with your views, on particular instances 
that may arise. 1 think 1 can without committing any breach of 
rules of ettiquette in the absence of the Secretary of State give a 
complete assurance on that subject. So far as my humble duties 
in 1 he House of Commons are concerned, I consider it is ono of the 
most important of them to keep in touch with the honourable 
gentlemen who form the deputation and constantly to hear their 
views, and, although I may not agree with thorn, to represent them 
o my chief.and to ask him, as I know he will do, to represent 
in ,1 1 ■ Govor ' ,ment of h'dia- Having dealt with the question 

5th ESi T r" t0 ? ne 0r two mattor8 ‘ hat been raised 
68 th , 0m8elves 1 should to point out in 

Assembly both^h “ctutalli ° aoti ° n * ak ? n *“ the legislative 
nnn M, f Customs Duty and Excise Duty are in status 

Kolativ V y aiB U1 same position as they were last year. 
Kolatively you are no worse olT than you were last year. 

comfnr/’ ^ ^ : wero better off then. There is not much 

comfort in that statement of yours-is there 1 

nr.rrp^ arl . ^ inter [° n : Except this, that if your arguments aro 
flmiM ’ Vk 7° U ' aV0 ^ oen vvorse off had they passed the increased 
fanr vrvn* a U . n ‘; ? ,J * y reason f°r referring to it. Aa a matter of 

been raised * Uhitk^t^ff'" the res * of the tariff has 

cottnn finfi’ . v alr that eve ryoiiD should realise that the 

t K- e ° now 4 per cent below the general tariff; ao that, 

ig i e case o: a gentleman not coming from the Lancashire district 
- - -rom somo other part of England who is an importer into Indiu 
o er goods, he might say : “lam worse off relatively than the 
Lancashire cotton interest.” That is the effect of what has 
mppenorl in connection with the Budget, bo that Mr. Shaw's point 
not ,L ‘ rotton trade has become the Cinderella of the trades docs 
hniJ^Lf * ar as ie concerned, beoauae cotton is t per cent 

rewards tw'lj® ^ rf"?.**' n* “ "° "’ y f °. 81>€ak “ 

Renerally tlf 0 °* the Government here towards the matter 
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Mr,/Tom Shaw : There is no comparison between 
and any other trade in India. 

Earl Winteiton : 1 was well aware of the prodominance of 

the cotton trade ; i was not so ignorant as not to be aware of that, 
but still there are other imports into India from this country, and 
no doubt the persons who run those trade here are anxious to 
increase those imports; they wieh to do trade. 

Mr. Greenwood : May I ask the noble lord if he will deal *r 
a moment with the point raised about splitting the di erence 
between customs and excise 1 ? 

Earl Winterton : I am afraid you will not regard this as 
satisfactory because I can make no sort of promise or statement as 
to alterations of the duty in the Budget next year. 1 can only 
make representations. I will put your representations before the 
Secretaiy of State. I should like before I 81t down to make a 
suggestion. It is sometimes said that the Members of the Govern¬ 
ment (I am afraid it is true of some Ministers, l do not mean in this 
Government, but in Governments I have seen) aro not always 
willing to hive a discusBiou in the House of Commons, but 1 
venture to say in this case that l think it would be very usefr' if 
these questions were raised in the House of Commons and we hod 
a discussion i would welcome and I believe my honourable friond 
would welcome an opportunity of having a further debate on the 
subject when it can bo explained more in detail, 
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The House of Commons went into Committee of Supply 
on 15th June 1922 when on the motion for the India Office 
vote a general debate on the Indian situation ensued The 
ro.lowing *,are important extracts from the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed , 

lhat a sum, not exceeding £75,000, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March , 1923, for a 
contribution towards the co^ of the Department of His Majesty 1 $ Secretary 
oj State for India in Council including a Grant in Aid”—(Note ; 
£ $5,000 has been voted on account.) 

* , T^Under Secretary of State for India (Earl Winterton) : 
? *. Committee is aware, this Vote is almost the only occasion 

wnmn the Parliamentary year when the affairs of India, as a whole 
can be discussed in this House. The Debates which arise from time 
to time on Adjournment Motions, the Consolidated Fund Bill, and 
i v6, are usually, from the nature of the case, of a desultory kind, 
consequently, following precedent, I propose at the outset this aftor- 
i °° ri Cf4 P ac ^y a8 representative in this House of my Noble 

rie^ the Secretary of Stato for India, to give a review of I ho 
l'O i leal, financial and general situation in India. I will endeavour 
•o compress my remarks as much a? possible, realising that the Com- 
rnitree is rightly intolerant of lengthy statements, and further, having 
ie me c of my mind recollections of the dim and distant past 
o having made speeches from the benches in another quarter of the 
ouse protesting against the undue length of time occupied by 
prominent speakers on both sides. I admit that a subject which at 
one time in our Debates were considered dull in the extreme is 
to-day, I am afraid, of vivid, painful, and ever-present interests to the 
inhabitants of almost every country in the world with the possible 
exception of the principality of Monaco—l refer to taxation and 
□ nance. I am afraid that I shall have to ask the Committee to bear 

wi.h me while I give a good number of figures in this connection. 

india Government finance for the financial year which has just 

* - ’ * * J « ! year 1^21-22, has come under the full blast of the world 

»aue depression, and it is inevitable that India, which has alwnys 
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■ y -W exporter of raw material, should foel the effects ofc iwh 
woiv11 h is been experiencing in a very special degree, 
the Mur years, really until the end of 1920, India en¬ 
joy er3 what is generally described as a favourable balance of trade in 
respect of her exports and imports of merchandise. In the year 
191 J -0, the favourable balance in respect of merchandise excluding 
treasure, was as high as 119 crores. In the year following 1920-21 

the pendulum swung round violently, when the Indian trade statis¬ 
tics of net imports of merchandise amounted to 78 crores. In 1921- 
1922 there was, fortunately, some improvement as the adverse 
balance had been considerably reduced, and the figures for the year 
showing a net import of merchandise of 23 crores. Further, in that 
connection, it is satisfactory to note that in February and March of 
this year there was actually a net export of over S crores ; and even, 
allowing for transactions in treasury of which India normally imports 
a great deal, the statistics for the throe mouths, February to April last, 
in goods and treasure combined, exhibit a favourable balance to India 
amt.tinting to three crores. These figures suggest that ihe corner 
has now been turned as all of us connected with India most devoutly 
hope tiiat it has been and it is particularly satisfactory that the 
export figures for March and April last indicate an improvement 
over the position in the corresponding month of the year 1921. I 
would add in this connection that the reaction from the abnormal 
conditions prevailing during the War lias been of serious* financial 
concern to the Government of India as to any other Government of 
the world, that the position in India was complicated l.y tho fact 
«• - l Ml19 V almc ! 9tex “ 0tl y coincided with tho introduction 

1 I "iS’i Act ' maCb, “ ery by tho PUttingiinto operation 

Financial Situation 

. d finance has always been handled on conservative lines, 

and to the fact must be ascribed the high credit that: the Govern- 
ment of "dm has formally years enjoyed in the markets of the 
world. In 1921-22 the Government of India had to faco a financial 
problem aggravated by a heavy fail in the exchange, an unprecedent¬ 
ed lieu in prices, arid large military expenditure necessitated by un¬ 
settled frontier conditions. They hoped, by means of careful 
eeononuos and by the imposition of fresh taxation, amounting to 175 
crm-cH, to obtain in 1921-22 an equilibrium Budget. Unhappily 
•We hopes werp not fulfilled, largely owing to the world trade 
n ii ant! lo heaty but absolutely necessary military charges There 
wan also in the same year a decline in the Estimate of Customs 
receipts amounting to over four cror- s and under the net receipts 
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_ P 3 railways of thirteen crores, wbilo losses under excbaJT^k'tini 

non-coni me rein! Departments amounted to nearly six crores, fh^ 
upsbjut was that a small budgeted surplus of 71 lakhs was converted 
into a deficit of 33 crores, the revenuo for the year amounting to 109 
crores while the revised estimate for expenditure came to 142 crores. 

I will now deal very briefly with the situation in the present 
financial year. The estimates foreshadowed a deficit of 31 tbree- 
fourth crores on the existing basis of taxation, including an allow¬ 
ance for the yield of the taxes imposed in the preceding year. The 
proposals of the Government of India for now taxation which were 
aitl Detore the Legislative Assembly last March, were designed to 
yie res revenue amounting to 29 crores. The now revenue is to 
•o ounc under the following heads : Customs, salt, taxes on income, 
rai ways, postal telegraph, amounting together to 29 crores. Of 
proposals for new taxation, the Assembly rejected tbo increase of 
•‘Uty on salt, the increase from 3 three-fourth to 7 three fourth 
per cent on cottou excise, and the increase on imported machinery. 
V 1 * total amount they thus cut out was 95G lakhs/ The upshot of 
adrlir 1SC ^ S6 ^° nS * ^ Assembly and Council of State was that 

cmY1 . * axJ *tion amounting to 19'5 crcres was accepted, because 
some fresh taxation was accepted. 

il. p ' e Committee will observe from what I have just said that 
-overnment oS India in the last two years have succeeded in 
thivn mea8ure8 calculated to increase their revenue by no less 
serenes, which represents 25 per cent of the budgeted 
in U ' i* 1 ^- 01 I think that fact shows that the Govern- 

rohahiiif Tl . ,a ® re . as wlivo to-day as ever to the imperative need of 
: Hf f ing *k 0ir financial position and that they are goinc to 
, 7 6 confidence which their handing of Indian finance in the 

‘ aa i established. 1 make a special point of that fact, because t 
? ' tla , enge " ln P rev ious debates by several hon’ble gentlemen 
jo aae an interest in Indian finance, to make some statement 
aoout the attitude which the Government of India were adoptii g 
towards this question. 


0 ore 1 leave the subject of finance, 1 want to express the great, 
satisi tion and delight of the Government of India and of my Noble 
Hiend the Sec. of State that Lord inchcape, whose public 6pirit has been 
so often demonstrated in recent years, and who was for some five years 
a member of the Viceroy’s Council in India, has consented, to go to 
India in the autumn to preside over a Retrenchment. Committee, on 
which he will be as fisted by eminent men of affairs who have a 
thorough, practical acquaintance with Indian conditions. I pend 
not refer to the mum s of the Committee or to the verms of reform, e, 
bee a u so they have be" n already announced, except to observe that I 
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ihyy arc such as to inspire confidence. Tho terms of ref<fciF(5i® J 
rti^Kisely those of the Geddes Committee. They are widely 
j-rawri, and it will be within the scope of the Committee to inves¬ 
tigate expenditure on defence and all other issues that appear 
relevenfc to. 

Railway Development. 

i explained, when speaking on the Loans Bill some six weeks 
ago, the urgent need that there was for increased railway develop¬ 
ment in India, and it so happens that my speech to-day almost 
coincides with the issue of an Indian Loan under the powers 
recently granted by Parliament. The money for which we are 
asking will bo entirely devoted to Indian railway purposes, and 
the Committee will be interested to know that in the Budget this 
year the Government include 30 crores for their railway capital 
programme. I believe that the expenditure of this money will 
abundantly repay itself, not only directly from the railways, but also 
indirectly by increasing the prosperity of the country which, in its 
tun , will enhance the Government revenue through Customs and‘ 
in many other ways. Having regard to the groat natural wealth of 
India and to the increased recognition of the scope for developing 
that wealth, 1 look forward to a renewal of Indian progress in all 
directions. Indian public men are fully alive to the possibilities of 
India’s commercial expansion, and 1 am sure that the increased 

association of Indians with the Executive Government is bound to 
lend to developments that will add strength and security to Indian 
Wnco. I have o., y one other word to say on the question of 

finance, and hat is to antic, pate question that will no doubt bo 

ft '**" IT !: thB Dobate «i»> regard to the action that 
, V . 0 1,1 are likely to take with respect to this 

, , e 101 0 " hirli 1 havo reforred. I think it would be 

. ( { • ie ai, y announcement at this time. It may well bo 

.■ 1 7 a 1 ' , V i 0l ^ rac ^ e and nn increasingly peaceful internal situation 
^ 1 ' Materially improve the revenue prospects within the current 
>ear. But, whatever the situation may be, it will be faced in the 
future by the Government of India. 


Khilafat Question. 

1 l,ere nr© two otbrr questions to which I am going to make 
mdy • brief reference. One is tbo question of the Cotton Import 
1 d\. I havo already on previous occasions explained fully the 
attitude of the Govern me nt of India -ml that of my Noble Friend 
f , ' ; ' r5 T**'■♦« »i (I J ' all be ready to • ^ply to nnv criticisms that 
rr: dc dim■ k tl;u criiipf- of flic Ibbate, T he ether matter 
' ■ n iilmy policy. J do propon- new io speak of it, but 
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j!I k cour-e reply to any questions, though I haveV 
Jimeomeut to make with regard to any change of policy^ 

^i^T y L ° r aboufc two V»M«ona, the importance of 
i= the KhilaW COnn . ecterl ' vlth I,,f3,a can fail to realise. The first 

overseas. With th? "i? rf'*/h® P0,iti f." ° f IndianS 

recognise. I hone and believe the 111 ^ese questions everyone 
Furkflv n R n ... ■ J G > the sympathy of Indian Moslems for 

His Majesty’s Govp lndep0nr enfc Moslem power under the Sultan, 
to showall l2“ ent fuHy real, ' Se the .POsition, and they desire 
p Hr r t } )(5 ; 1 . 1 e ««pect to these beliefs and feelings. It is no 

K,n,mont-S h’’ ^ “ [ ,6Ver has bee " in Briti.h 

it never will i aS Uever keen the policy of this Government, and 
for them o n r° * 7 ono roligion against another, and it is not 
rnnHitiV * T , 10n 0 r * va ^ religions ; their sole concern is to secure 
,18 w h ] ch will as far as possible do justice to all parties, 

Indians Overseas. 

tobe^riL’to r. lmp0rtant is th ° T les,lon °1 fhe political rights 
interest in ir.^:° overseas. It excites the most intense 

st >ip, Indians nf fanning Hie full rights of Imperial citizen- 

g„ hack for ' '1 shades of political opinion are united. 1 would 
Imperial Confer tbe sihmtion at the time of the last 
principle tint " P l . ^ 11 0 t, ^ at Conference left undisturbed the 

the composition nTits ow n ernme, i t .- 8h0uld b ° Ieft freo to determine 
moat itnuorta t • , n population, it embodied the new and 

r-t :r e india,,s ^ 

Resolution was not aoce.tfrd bv th* ^ ° f citizenship - Tho 

and it would Hp frii ^ ' hy tho representatives of South Africa, 

in that Dominion xv t0 ,gI ‘ oro “cute difficulties still remain 
But I would 1- 6 Can on * trus t to time to provide a solution, 

k V \ a ' , ' ,0UI,Cenient to tho Committee which, I 

has imt- tT >ecn niadc public. 1 am not sure whether it 

concurrence J * N^'T- ° f , I,,di, ‘ bavo roeently ' " i,hlh " 
cation with th» rinion b 6 f!"®!” 1, 6n , tere<1 i,;to <hreCt 
that now runioul on this question, and it is hopod 

its owm iw 1 ® , U0Vernn ’ e,lt « a » frankly explain to the other 
will he reeeh\d 'T n -V° m0 6, ‘ r ‘ s f a <-'t ory solution of ibis ditlicnlty 
in South at- might say that there have been several speeches 
would . ^ *"! n ° tably ° ne . Mr. Ratrivk Duncan! whicii 

thn Govnr ' * ^ ?** int r ‘ ?t this question to believe thai. 

lies of thR U1 f nt '• K ° Ut ^ ^ ri(U aro a * any rate alive to the diilicul- 

,1LSOt the situation. 

brigl,h* r , ,bfl ( '' ,ler Dominions, I think that the out. ■ 1; 

uMcs of •"» "‘l" 1 A «st-raliH and New Zealand. Th« «••••;• 

J those Dominion- accepted tho Imperial Com , n 


t )ii nk, 
has or 
full 
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ion, and it only remains to provide means and metFoasjpf 
translating into practice a new principle. For that purpose Mr. 
&as£rr i3 visiting Canada, Australia, and New Zealand on the in¬ 
vitation of the Dominion Governments and his task will be to inform 
public opinion and consult with the three Governments as to the 
best way of giving effect to the Resolution. I should like to say 
that as the adoption of the Resolution was largely due to the 
earnestness and eloquence of Mr. Sastri, it is, in my opinion, veiy 
satisfactory indeed that he should be conferring, or about to confer, 
with these Dominion Governments on this question. As re gar s 
the Crown Colonies and Dependencies, the position is some' v a 
different because, as the Committee is aware, the application o 0 
Imperial Conference Resolution in that case lies with his Majesty s 
Government, and in some cases we are concerned not 011 ^ 1191 n 
political but also with economic questions. Just recent y wo 
deputations from India have visited in the one case Britis uiana, 
and m the other case Fiji, to examine whether those coun nes are 
suitable for Indian colonisation. The inquiries have been largely 
directed to such matters as tho cost of living* rates o wages, and 
the terms on which land can be held. Neither of these two deputa¬ 
tions has yet submitted its report, and it i g 1] ot possible therefore, 
to anticipate their findings in any way. ^ he “ th f received 
by the Government of India they will bo referred to tho Indian 


will be for that Legislature to decide whether, 
conditions, emigration can be allowed to those 


Legislature, and it 
and, if so, on what 
two Colonies. 

There was recently passed into law in India an Emigration 
Bill which has to a great extent altered the situation and by it 
systematic emigration of unskilled labourers to all parts of the 
world will be controlled and prohibited unless such emigration is 
specifically permitted by notification. I he notification, however, 
cannot be issued by the Government of India without the approval 
of the indian Legislation which will be advised by a Standing 
Cuinniiuee on Emigration. For this reason J ho reports submitted by 
tb< o two deputations and any schemes put forward by other 
Culonifd Governments will be closely examined in the light of the 
conditions under which Indians live in the countries in question. 
The Commit rr-a will see at once the importance of i bese new pro¬ 
visions to safeguard particularly the interests of the poorer class of 
Indian workers who go to other countries in the Empire. 

Ah regards the question of Kenya and the position of Indians 
in that Colony the matter is sMll under the earnest consideration 
>i tho LmIi’i Office and the Colonial Office, In these circumstances 
it is perhaps hotter not lo comment on the unfortunate differences 
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■ W® ilr i s6n between the European and Indian settle. 

'^^ D 0 * iy ' j 0 . prospect a solution, however, is very hopSuu, 

lrus , t . a " d bellQve that a settlement satisfactory to Indian 
opinion, and indeed a settlement which will be satisfactory all round 
may be reached m the near future, 

The Indian Services. 

r 10 t Ln S 0m wifch° P , 0rb , ap ^ what ia 0De of the most difficult of all the 
th n ™? . - h b 'j h t00Se connect ed with India have to deal at 
„ ’ P;- 8601 llme > ar| d on which I know there is a great deal of no 
"natural anxiaty ni this House—I refer to the position of tho 

to .*"u d,a- rh . e . rae ® bera of the Indian Civil Service have 

c. 011 V ' 1 “ 8 rea t difficulties with which my Noble Friend the 

Q| l " aPy 1 0 . ^ or . ^»dia fully sympathises. Prices have risen 

' ou a .y in India, just as they have risen elsewhore, and the 
India aild atCl ’ a ctiona of life to British Civil Servants in 
In u 8oly disappeared owing to a variety of circumstances, 

thflv ^ ese men themselves worse off financially than 

in meeting *!» year3 a °° and actually some of them find difficulty 
meeting therkT , obI,gat ‘ ori8 > and 1 am “ f ™id in some cases in 
selves TTnfw 18 ^ 1 ? 113 they ONV0 to their familie s apart from them- 

not fulfilled Ivl'i'-r ?’ U facfc tbat tbe rev * s ^ ons of pay have 

peculiar. Tha « ° * l0U3, Ihe position in their respect is not 
of India am li 0CrQ ' ary °* State in Council and the Government 

Budget o, the ^niL.lfVTS™ 0 * f ^"ir disposal and the 
showing a deficit r ^ ° Illdla anc * other provincial Budget 

<b. .tfr ,-!«r ■» »«*■ ■-<«; >» 

tore. In tney saoil ld lop and prune their expendi- 

a great increase ~ a f‘ oeaI fear there can be no expectation of 
are not wanting th a ^ ec b ’‘ rges .. a . fc the Present time, but signs 
and the Sorvices lih« ! conditions are beginning to improve 
share of the benefits ^ rest ° f tb ® 00rarauillt y, must reap their 

an equa 11y U j ! f^noto r o ''|m ° f ^ sldo of this quostion. But thoro is 
do not knolThit ^, n 1 P ° rta, ‘, tS, ' d ° - to this question in India. 1 
Yon cannnt i material side is the real Service difficulty, 

of tho • nrl f r C< 8 ^° and C0rj ^ ente d servico from men in any part 
Ind^uT!!’■fifTh .?'tli tb ° 0 ~'“ or under a private 
©VArv.diiv faoir 1 1 tn , tlleir serv,ce is not wanton, and whose 

f? 3 1 lald ailt ^ e ^acting as it is at the best, is carried out 

* ( ‘' a constant stream of vituperation, misrepresentation and 

?°* V0 °* passive hostility which 5ome at any rate of the responsible 
eaders of opmion have done something to foster and little to eh. j ; . 

Infchat connection may 1 say that anyone who has livod in a 

ropuai country, ci* l have done must realise that the conditions of 
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be ati infinitely harder than in this country because you hatf. 

^ sttfe^piirnate that is fighting against you. This may not oo 
apparent during the short visit., and it is only when you live there 
for abou.t two years through hot and cold weather as I have done 
that you realise what men are up against who have to spend tbeu 
lives in that country, and when you superimpose upon all t*io 
conditions with which Indian civil servants are faced y° u a ^ 
state of things which very much affects the spirit and the 

the good work of those who are serving in that part of ' ,v01 

II * nV er the qu6& ion 

1 make every allowance for Indian impatience o vc 

of Indianiaation and for the lack of balance arising from "0 ai 1 

, , cr _ nflf ; considerable control, 

of powers of effective criticism ana c 

the Indian disappointment at the 
V’ith ft financial 81 I ingency un¬ 
living, and yet I am afraid 
in store, 

no responsible Indian in his heart would deny that the need of the 
assistance of the All-India services was never greater than it is to¬ 
day, and the need will continue to be greater throughout and beyond 

tho period of transit ion. , 

Rice hatred will not and cannot hasten tho advent of rospon- 

sible government. U condition could point to a certain 

rltliy and i 3 capable of destroying the chances of Dominion status 
for India, that condition is race hatred. There is good enough 
ruaBon, unfortunately, for tho belief on the part of the Services that 
Indians including Rome whose position ought to guarantee that they 
would act reasonably want to get rid of them. 1 can only say i 11 
conclusion on this matter, with the greatest emphasis, that there i® 
no reason whatever for the belief that the Government of India, or 
my Noble Friend the Secretary of State for India, want to got rid 
oi them, or ever will get rid of them. I think it is of importance 
that that announcement should be made in view of the accusations 
which have been made in certain quarters. 

^ir W. Joynson Hicks : How can you atop it*? 

I. irl Winter.on : 1 was not referring to anyone in this House. 

Sir \\ . Joynson Hicks : I merely asked, what are you going to 
do to prevent it l 

Retirement Scheme. 

Earl Winterton : I shall come to that point later on. I with to 
ftuy a vord or two r ow about the retirement scheme. 1 am betray¬ 
ing no fieoret whoa I say that the lato Secretary of State for India 
agree I. with reluct mice, to a general option to retire which was open 
lor a limited period. The present Secretary of State for India has 
agreed, uot without reluctance, to the removal of tbo limitation of 


acquisition 

l make every allowance for 
synchronising of this acquisition wi 
paralleled in the experience of anyone 
that the fact remains that, whatever the llt J ir0 
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Vue€|*^od.y O n this point tho exact terms of the announcemforittwjl 
mr»3y by my Noble Friend in a few days in another place. In 
yew of this, 1 ask that 1 should not be pressed for details now. 

13 a complete misapprehension lo suppose that this offer represents 
a desire on the part of the Government of India or on the part Of 
the Secretary of State to 11 thin out British members of the 
k j rvice. I think it is important to emphasise this because the 
c ’ginal offer was made on the insistent demand of tho Services 
themselves and of some Members of this House who had made them¬ 
selves spokesmen in this matter. That is the history of this question. 

I he extension which l have just mentioned is not due to a 
desire for a more effective thinning out, but it is in the hope that 
the numbers who avail themselvos of the offer will be smaller than 
|f the time limit had been maintained. The number of applications 
for all Services up to date to retire is 1)7, and this includes 40 from 
the police and 30 from tho Indian Civil Service. I admit that this 
is regrettably large, but I think there is ground for the hope that 
u will not greatly increase. Let me say one word further on this 
question of the Services in India. In my opinion, whother they 
0 °^ cia ^i nun officials or ex-officials who by speech or action do 
auytnng t° hnlp to increase the difficulties and help to prevent 
r ' - t British blood from coming forward to fill the gaps they are 
( i' ll| y, n< ^ helping India or this country, but they are putting back 
• ie t ock Oi progress, I think it is most desirable that 1 should 
make that announcement. 

Internal Political Situation. 

itspl/ come to the last question I have to deal with, which in 
sit t j' S 1V1 *' vo sub-question^, that of the internal political 

nolio!/ 011 ? ^ ' citation and unrest in the recent hiefrnry of the 

peri 6T ^ As Committee ia aware, nft-^r a long 

hv Bavp : Unre8t » characterised by much sporadic lawlessness and 
nrrosto] mi 06r ' 0118 outbreaks of violence, Mr. Gandhi was 

bavirm W ° tc' ' ^ arc h. and was promptly tried aud convicted, 
tb« « * acc ©pted the justice of his sentence. Since his arrest 

M 0l y Lr y I] as become progressively quieter. The members of tho 
RtilM 4 V**have boon stamped out, although a few outlaws 
^ v. ur 4 ln ^he jungles. At the end of March the dangerous Akali 
movement in tho Punjab was dealt with. Commencing as a 
it tf' 0U9 moveniont ^ or Iho bettor management of tbe 8ikh shrinos, 
tnt(» aU ta ^ 9n 0M a political complexion and threatened to dev lop 
tiu° 1 °* * r,lltJ d and org-mised terrorism. Those mani’vsta- 

1 ' have beer cheeked, and quiet has been rc3tored in that 
province. 
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/hf Aika movement in the United Provincos—a 
riap 7 movement—which was also taking on a threatening aspect 
which took tho form of mobs of tenants and labourers assem¬ 
bling to overawe landowners and general manifestations of that kind 
has aUo been put down, while the genuine underlying grievances are 
being investigated by the local government. An excellent spring 
harvest was followed by an equally abundant one last autumn. 
1 i ices ai e falling and signs are not wanting of some alleviations of 
the extreme trade depression of the past year. All these things 
mean a returning contentment to the country and consequently soni° 
improvement at any rate in tho tone of political controversy* 
Those who have adopted the extreme gospel of non co operation 
have in some cases been assailed by doubts as to the efficacy of their 
faith, and they are beginning to consider whether much of what 
they desire might not be accomplished by a proper use of the Con¬ 
stitution recently provided for them. 1 am inclined to think my s0,1 
that that-movement will increase and may headway. Before 1 s ' }t 
down 1 propose to say a word about the use which has been m^ 0 of 
Indian public men and Indian public opinion. 1 waS 
challenged by the Right Hon’ble Member for tho City of London 
^ir F. Banbury) to say why Gandhi had not been arrested before. 
1 suppose my Right Ilon’ble Friend desired 1 should deal with 
this subject. 

^ir F. Banbury : No, what I sqid was that it was a V 11 ^ 

V ah ra had not been arrosttri. 


Gandhi’s Airest 

Earl Winterton : I am glad to say that particular responsibility 

docs not rear, on my shoulders. My Noble Friend did not. assume 

office until after the arrest of Gandhi, and if l am challenged as I 

Ini ■ e no doubt I shall be in the courso of the Debate, I should like to 
say now quite frankly that 1 am not concerned with the expression of 
any opinion on the policy previously followed. It is understood that Lhe 
view of the Government of India was that to have arrested Gandhi 
at the height of his triumphant career, when ho was almost uni¬ 
versally regarded as having more than human qualities, would have 
involved risks of grave disorder, without any certainly of stopping 
his propaganda. Tile Government of India preferred to wait until 
the barrenness of his political faith and its total failure to produce 
any constructive results had disillusioned his more intelligent sup¬ 
porters. Then hie downfall was accepted by bis followers with 
comparative coldness, while with the ignorant men who had been 
taught to ropoafc his name, and had been expecting the date of his 
promised Swaraj, and several times seen it pass, the bubble of bis 
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attributes was summararily pricked. I neither err 
.ipr^lor- this policy, but under existing circumstances, the 
|80inecrt/<^f India are naturally in a position to say it has succeeded 
norths reasons i have just given. It is only fair to them to give 
1 lose reasons and to point to the moral to be learned therefrom. 

The Reforms Act 

'With regard to the policy of administration in India, of course 
it would not bo in order, on an Estimates discus don, to deal with 
the Government of India Act, but I am entitled to deal with the ques¬ 
tion of administration, and I wish to emphasise again this afternoon 
what 1 said soon after I became Undor-Stcretary, that there has 
Jieen no change of policy as a result of the change of personnel at the 
tndia Office. Parliament recorded its declaration of policy in the 
Preamble of the Act and the Government in general and the Secre- 
' ary of State in particular are the servants of Parliament in this as 
111 a ot| her matters, and were bound to carry out, both in its spirit 
that^ 1 1 * the Act which had been passed. I should like in 

t i 011 r C0 \v h ' °£! t0 deprecate equally strongly two opposite con ton¬ 

al though Hu , £ ve ^ een advanced, not so much in this House, 
in the~ Press niade here inferontially, but more strongly 

months' world™ n°‘ The first is that P^tical experience of 18 
that 10 new Constitution is sufficient to show that 

second is th-it i 1 nee ’ 9 am0 ndment to remove restrictions. The 
has failed and l amount experience shows that the Act 
absolutely fallacmT^ ti t0 , ' scra PP erl - theso contentions are 

chargo has nn< ) -the only reasonable answer is to say that the 
legislature W ’! ! lt , is idl ° to deny that tho Indian 

m achinew nf fu »> .'V. for itself a legit innlo place in 1 ho 

very f U! v t j ® Empire, and if one has read, as I have 

admit n'l-i't tlm^ ?° a ^ es have taken place in it, he is bound to 
have reflect(j 1 ']^ lavQ been conducted with dignity and courtesy, and 
connection ih b,reat credit upon the Assembly. I may say in that 
the Provincial 1 n, l! * mem bers and uificers, both of the Indian and 
and proceedii ’ J ° ;;, ‘ i ' atures i take the keenest interest in the working 
meet memh House, and are constantly coming here to 

°fb‘cials l have singled out in particular the 
^tOvinoial I 1 ? rj ’ ,IOt * n derogation of the importance of the 

t[| G CcnJr I •^ uro ' ^ u< because the point of contact bet.voen 

of the Fm • je ? 1fdatllre ai| d f he other Councils in the vast machinery 
1 rovi?if.; Nl i^ I *r n # ec t*ssari!y much closer than it is in the case of the 
0l, ly for H V minClI . S ’ ^ ^ nd * an legislature has been in existence 
ru\y ei , r ' 11 ,s>e8 sioiia, and it is only now beginning to lind the 

1 has. Every doy of its existence 13 disclosing new ponton* 
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ffiti(|4 I think that that will continue to be the case> 
i yt'Wi'JuIcl be so. i 



kui 

i fc J 8 reas °nable to continue to say or even to have begun 
.o^ftSserc t at the best way to keep this great machine going is to 
• aivo 1 .o pieces so soon to see if it cannot be improved by putting 
ni some new parts or leaving out some of the existing parts. It is 
absurd to suggest such a thing and I do not believe that if any other 
overnment sat on this bench it would be prepared to advocate such 
a policy. Any Government would fail greatly in its duty if it did 
not allow the scheme to work out its own salvation in its own way, 
ere is, however, one point in this connection which I should like 
to montion. However capable the Legislature, however capable 
indi\ idual Membeis of it may be, the capabilities of the electorate 
are still practically untried and unexplored, and the immediate 
urgent task before India’s non-official legislators should be to form 
a live and independent electorate in India, because, after all, such 
an electorate is the basis of real responsible government in any 
country, in this country we all take the utmost pains to educate 
ihe electorate ; sometimes they do us credit, at other times they do 

"Ot. In Ihe 1906 election 1 thought the electorate appeared to be 
extremely and deplorably ignorant. In the 1918 election 1 thought 
it seemed to b^ extremely well-instructed. 

Mr. Acland : And it will be ignorant next time 

Earl Winterton : 1 am not so sure that ,.<»«► , ’ . *■ 

carry out fully .he instruction we give il At' r °o 

our best by supplying the electorate with the facls as we Tee Then, 
out or our own mouths or by means of mm • ,lS W6 S00 T ,, 

the situation is this, that the electorate in Inrf" 11 ” 6 pre * s ? 3, Re ^ ,y j 
very few opportunities of being instructed , ^ “ * * j 6 haS , 
has only heard one side. It j s not I po! “\ y ' As a rale ‘ ‘ 

machine with *» now i j.. r '■‘° t> 9 expected that the ne' v 

to perform nxncflv t}„. P °T r behind i8 g ° i,lg 

old motive nuw t "r W i old Biftobfae with the 

constitutional izovnr * , J 'V" : ,. ,ri h ' cf >untry generations of sound, 

Ji h " K ‘ th ” ■“ 

xpeet, ihem f ’ i “° lt Woul d he wrong and unfair to 

auid they ar ■ not t " *experiments. 1 do not think it should be 
d'ghtly frr m Hw 'V* 9 ri ! Sted ’ kecauae they show signs of departing 
in our power t ^ at any rato ”<* ought to do everything 

Government an ) aS61S - t 1 Ulem n t0 la ^ tbe foundation of sound Indian 

Common Pr f ' VQ ” 1,gllt ^' o11 the motto from the Book of 

ayei * which, tells us to take the mean between the two 
: ( ' 4 !l! 00 mu ™ strictness in refusing and too much ease in 

U is the attitude of mind which l think we should 
a loni tp this problem, 
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Indo-British Friendship 

, I come—no doubt to the relief of hon. Mem 
(Hon. Members : No, No !")—I shall have an opportunity of replying 
later—t come to my last words on this question, and I should like 
to say something on the very delicate subject of the relationship 
between Great Britain and India. I have been struck by the per¬ 
sistency with which the enemies of Great Britain throughout the 
world in every country and even, I am afraid, in the British Empire 
itself, cherish the belief that this country has lost faith in itself. 
That is an idea which is fostered to some extent by people at home 
wno claim to be super-patriots, and by men who had no experience, 
either in the Great War or in the South African AYar which pre¬ 




ceded it, of what is, after all, the real crucible in which patriotism 
has to be tested, namely war itself. It is these people who are 
helping these enemies of ours to foster this illusive dream that this 
country has lost faith in itself I believe, on the contrary, exactly 
the opposite is the case. Thousands of British men and women 
7 part in the War realised for the first time the worth of 
tneir race, its courage, patience, resourcefulness and above all, its 
moral qualities. With this revealation went no foolish assertion 
0 race superiority. On the contrary, we all realised the wealth 
?. £° 0f l Qualities in other races of the Empire and especially so did 
V 0SQ ua w ho bad the inestimable advantage of fighting day after 
fl!iy an ^ month after month side by side with the troops of other 
tacea oi the Empire, and especially anyone who, like myself, fovight 
a *ong3ide the Indian troops. AA r e realised their good qualities, and 
consequently after the War there was an almost passionate desire to 
co-operate more fully with those other races than we had done 
e ore the War, while not abating by one joe our belief in 
°ur own race and our world position. This new conception of the 
J’c ationghip between the people of this country and tho peoples of 
d'kfi fireat Pe, 'iosula of India will, l believe, succeed despite 
J 1 Cu tles> ^pite all the efforts of malignancy and perversity 
‘ IPn i] reVe 1 nfc 1 ! fc| an d f believe that 10, 15 or 20 years hence 

. - P 0 looking back will say that we in this Government, 
n tne years immediately following the AVar, were right in 
olu conception of the true relationship between Great Britain 
and India. 


Mr. Ben Spoor : Che Committee ha 3 listenod to one of the mos t 
extraordinary speeches on the Indian situation that it has over boon 
the lot of Members of the House of Commons to bear Tho Noble 
Lord made a speech which, viewed from any point of view, must be 
regarded as unusually depressing l do not criticise so much what 
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; But I do criticise what he did not say. The incomp 
of Bis survey—because he really told us nothing at all aboW f 1 
real situation in India—the way in which his speech from beginning 
to end reflected an optimism which certainly is not justified by the 
facts, and the easy manner in which he skated over what are very 
real difficulties and immensely serious problems, werfe exceedingly 
depressing. He told us, first of all, that the financial situation in 
India gave cause for grave disquiet. He pointed out how it was 
impossible to get a Budget in which both ends would meet, —nd 
then he went on, quite airily, to bell us that he looked forward to 
the future with confidence as we got, and apparently we were get- 
ing increasingly peaceful in internal conditions: and that, as there was 
coming a revival of trade, all would be well in India in a very short 
rime. In the whole speech there was not a single reference to the 
Indian point of view. The whole speech was the speech of a 
Britisher who viewed this problem purely through British eyes. 
There was no attempt made at all events in al. that we have heard 
so far to meet what some of us regard as the legitimate demands 
of the Indian people. I submit that the speech really reflected no 
understanding sympathy with the Indian mind at all. 

We were assured that there iad been no change in policy 
since we had a change in tbe °ffi cl als at the India Office, 
but I do submit that, n that speech represents the attitude 
oi the India Office there has been a considerable change in spirit. 
Gandhi and the whole non co operation movement were swept on one 
s,de as though they hardly counted at all. Gandbi WQ werG told, 

is hi prison. VU were told that a f ew outlaws remained in the 

1 ren ; ember o»e year we called Michael Collins an outlaw 
and the next year called him a hero. 

Col. Sir C. Yate : Never ! 

Mr. .Spoor : There were representatives of the Government who 
' m,] ,,irm3 U P 0,) ' vhlol > interpretation could be put, 

Ind'an Military Situation. 

I should like just to refer 

not want to discuss it in any 


, . - very briefly to one aspect of the 

military situation m India. I r ] 0 


J . I , n 1 WHIIU tu UlOUtiOD iw III any 

e .ai ; > vvill leave that to others who are more competent than I 
am to oeal with it : but I should like to ask the Noble Lord if he 
can giva us some information regarding the tremendous increase in 
mi Bury expenditure. I boll va that on British troops alone there 
has been an increase, since 1914, of about X7.000.000 per annum 
in expenditure. Compared with 1914, the Army in India in 1921 
was, 1 believe, reduced in strength by about 6000. I understand, 
of cou*jo, that the increase in expenditure is in the main due to 
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? llt ,n Pay of officers and men, but at the sameV, 

?sal amount, and, when one remembers that practical. 

^ revenue goes in military expenditure, one must realise 
.. very real difficulties are bound to arise. While, however, 
^ ere [ ias been this decrease in the number of British troops in 
n la, we »re informed that there has been a rather extraordinary 
increase in t e Headquarters Staff, and, consequently, in the main- 
eniinc 6 of the 301 in 1914 to 444 last. yenr. 1 do not know whether 
0 0 f 9 , be able to jusrify that extraordinary increase, 

hi lace o. the decrease as far as troops are concerned. 


The 


Political Situaiion 

, Coming back to the speech of the Noble Lord, l would say that 
Me c ay for patronising India has gone. We have there a problem 
too grave to be faced in that manner, and l should lilce to discuss, 
Pm haps a little more intimately than the Noble Lord has done, the 
ttical situation in that country. We are told to ffi*y that India 


L©con 


tho 


Ruling progressively more peaceful. We have been told that 
eon-co operation movement has received a severe check. We 
^ave been told that Gandhi’s influence is on the wane. We have 
told also that the supremacy of British authority is being again 
mneateri, It would bo difficult to imagine a more superficial view of 
j.. lat 1S) Perhaps, the most vital issue facing British statemanship at 
Qy e moment. For, what are the facts ? At the present moment 

political prisoners are in goal. They include men of high 
Uiclud t6r ’ w ^ 030 character has never been questioned. They 
erotktl° mon 1,1 P r °f° u| id culture—of a culture, 1 submit, probably 
Gomrrfo In ex , c , ees that °f average Member of the House of 
Lritai ° IIS * ^ W ° 0r ^ ,ree y 0ars a 6° these men wore not hostile ro 
Govern* 80 * ar as British people, as distinguished from the 
these 'ort *^. ar ° C01 icerned, they are not hostile now. The crime of 


these 20 nan ,-’ . J m 

that th ' ’ P<?op 0 ,s Il0t 1 uU they M1fl British j it is simply 

and , ' aI ° P r °-iiidian Their nggrcssiv c ass* rtinn of independence, 


continued** lll !' e,,s0 nationalism, have huei» srimuliiterl by a long- 
familiar 6 of SOriee of blundering errors in British policy. We are 
with l | t ) Coup «o, with the story of recent happenings in our relations 

m t,he story of a demand for freedom which was daily 
I *! n ? rao,y if sisrent, and the partial meeting of that demand by 
ie etoun Scheme of 1919 : and hero I may be allowed to make an 
observation regarding the work of the lato Secretary of Slate. That 
?eut emau ha?, been driven from office, but his contribution towards 
10 ,l001IJ g of India will never be forgotten by the people of that 
counriy. [he Act of 1919 apparently represented the utmost Glut, 
fie extracted from tho Government. 


While, in the opinion of 
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\* ysqpkoly 1i/s, its inadequacy was bound to create difficult^Afcnl 
iurfed, aid create difficulty, it was the first really effect! 

E ik^n by any responsible British statesman towards the fulfilment of 
pledges both express and implied during the whole of the long yoaTs 
of our dominance in India. 

hovers of liberty, not only in the British Empire, but every¬ 
where, will remain grateful to the right hon. Gentleman in that 
he did, at ail events, succeed in opening a roadway which will never 
again be closed. But the reforms that he introduced have never 
had a real chance. Amritsar and the Turkish Peace Treaty created 
an atmosphere in which the full benefit of that scheme could never 
be realised. Resentment against what many of us regard as bar¬ 
barous methods of Government, against vindictive schemes of 
boundary re-adjustment which violated what, after all, are very deep 
religious sentiments—these stirred up hatred, not, let m0 again 
emphasise, against the British people, but against their Government 
representatives. The weapon of non-co-operation was introduced 
and the British authorities were faced with a problem of unparalle¬ 
led difficulty. Vast numbers of men and women reiused even to 
take part in the first election. Passive resistance spread right 
through the country. I was in some districts in tha Bombay Presi¬ 
dency a little over a year ago whore not 3 per cent of the electorate 
would go to vote. It is extremely difficult for those of us who have 
been reared amid the purely materialistic philosophies of the West 
to understand even dimly, the reasoning of the Eastern mind. 
Longer mental perspectives than are possible in the rush and hurry 
of modern politics are required and temperamental sympathies which, 
in the main, are alien to us. So it is that this non-co-operation 
movement is very largely misunderstood by its Western critics, but 
we do not got over it by calling it fanatical, Wo certainly shall 
not suppress it by imprisoning a few thousands of its leaders. The 
prison has not yet been built that will enclose an idea, for the 
gun 16 not forged yet that can destroy a will, however'it may 
manifest itself, that is really making for freedom. I know that 
some peoj le imagine that it may be possible to raise a dam that 
will hold the current in check ; but the higher you raise your dam 
the greater becomes the vresaure that is behind it The great 
danger is that some day the dam will burst, as certainly some day 
in Iirrlia the gaol doors will have to be opened 

You are dealing in India with a terrific force, a force which is 
altogether incalculable and almost superhuman, The policy of blood 

alJ< ! l r ° n , Car J 1,0 11101,0 firing poace in India than it brought peace 
n Ireland. It has never brought peace in any country in che world 
yet liou cannot defeat non-cooperation, Personally, l should 
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litaii to 5 ?00 it dofeatod, but not by the methods that arc 
;eq by the Government of India bached by the British i 
in this country. You can defeat non-co-operation by 
practising co-operation. When I say that, 1 mean the willing, 
ungrudging cooperation of British and Indian on absolutely equal 
terms in the maintenance of a commonwealth joinlly enjoyed. 
1 ho Noble Lord told us that, certain political disabilities under 
which Indians sulFer in some of our Colonies were likely to ho 
removed Wo hope that, they will very spoedily be removed. Wo 
hope that oven our Colonial Office "’ill he converted to the wisdom 
of treating Indians as British subjects are treated ; for so long as 
a single Indian suffers from a disability either in India or in a 
British Colony, so long as a single Indian is denied n right that is 
enjoyed by ids British fellow-citizens, so long will there he discord 
and danger and no chance of peace. 

Face the Real Issue 

I do ask the Government really to make an attempt to face 
the real issuo. Instead of trying to understand Gandhi we put 
him in gaol. Such policy and such approval, as it apparently has in 
tins Housh in certain quarters, is a confession nr hopeless incompe¬ 
tence, Gandhi, rightly understood, is far less an isolated leader 
^han the incarnation of what is undoubtedly the popular will. 
W bother we agree with him or not does not concern my argument, 
but through Gandhi the hopes of millions of Indians are finding 
uttorance. We may disagree with his ideas entirely, but it is a 
profound mistake to inugine that they are merely personal. The 
Sol ° e hfeet of Ids imprisonment, is to stimulate feelings of bitterness 
w nc ^ W *H ruin all pnssibiliry of a peaceful issuo of this great 
^niggle. The supremacy of British authority has been vindicated. 

eP * ^'d India is pr.icticnlly bankrupt. The Lancashire cotton 
trade is in peril. Indeed, the economic effects of this conflict: are 
as bad as the political one?. 

Unless there is a rapid change in the whole temper of the 

rotations of Britain and India, India will be lost to Britain and 

Mitam will bn lost to India, and no one here can possibly imagino 
the magnitude of such a disaster as that. I am convinced that tbero 
is a very much graver risk of that happening than would be inferred 
<rom the speech to which we have just listened. 1 submit, further, 
-hat the practical solution of this difficulty is not so terribly bard 
after all. India simply wants to be master in her own house, and 
until she is master in her own house there will be no peace. For 
the last two or three weeks there have been appoaring in a respon¬ 
sible British newspaper, “ The Manchester Guardian," a series of 
articles irom its correspondent in India. In an article that appear* 
13(c) 
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i. last - Monday he recorded a conversation that he had\5tfUa 
$*E@th/yParsee merchant. This was a man who was not a ikoiJ<t- J 
%Qp$ ] ixfp 0 ‘r at all. The article referred to interviews with Mabo* 
meflaiis, Hindoos and Parsecs. 1 quote the opinion of this Parsoo 
gentleman because he is quito apart and separato from the political 
side, or indeed any side, of the non-cooperative movement. Iho 
correspondent asked him certain questions. He asked, “ la 'be root 
cause of the present unrest this unsatisfied national aspiration, or 
the economic trouble V* This was the answer : 

*’ 'l'he root cause is the unsatisfied nationalist aspiration. In&t 
is intensified by the very serious economic trouble. But we could 
face those economic troubles \vith much greater equanimity if we lee! 
that our hands were free to take our own measure to meet the 
situation. As it is we have to leave matters in your hands, and, 
to speak quite frankly, wc think you have made a thorough bad 
mess of our business. Lot me make myself quite clear. If our 
economic trouble vanished, if the exchange steadied, trade revived, 
budgets balanced, food prices fell, monsoons were iawmntble and 
crops wore good, then you would find us still just as determined as 
ever to be masters in our own house. 

Then he was asked by the newspaper correspondent thb 
question : “On the day when you are masters in your own house 
what will happen to our capital and our people in India?” [ u view 
ot the alarm that 1 have heard expressed in many quarters regarding 
the position of Europeans in that country, this answer is interesting: 

“They will be perfectly safe. To-day there is friction over the 
question of political supremacy. So long as that question is miser- 
tied bad blood may be engendered at any moment, and the lives 
your people may be endangered. You therefore need a certain 
miinb^t of British troops in the country. I quitG se(i lh:lt BuC 
once the question o pohticul supremacy is oucot way, you will not 
need a single British soldier in India so far as the protection of your 
people and your property » concerned. And 1 can tell you too that 
,o,t will find that wo shall then need British b-aina and British 
capital as much as ever, and we shall feci much less reluctance to 
employ • hem The correspondent goes on to say, “ThL i* not the 
bait held out by a non-co operator. It is the opinion of a Parsee 
man or business 


Labour Paily's Suggestions 

I here are certain specific things which we in the party with 
which I am associated feci should be done immediately. 1 complain 
of the fact that the Noble Lord gave no indication whatever that 
the perfectly legitimate demands of the Indian people should bo met. 
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^syt^se demands are in some measure complied with 



bound to have increasing aggravation of what at the present motWir 
VJspai forcibly dangerous position. We submit that the whole of the 
political prisoners should be immediately released, Those of us 
who have met some of these men know that it is a criminal thing 
that men like Lajpat Rai, whose crime is that they are patriots, 
have been cast into prison. We submit also that a conference which 
would include representatives of every school of Indian thought and 
representatives of the British Government should be immediately 
called. That conference should reveal the whole situation. It should 
reveal the working of the system of anarchy, about which we had 
so much controversy when the 1919 Bill was before the House. 
The British and Indian Governments should give some indication 
that they are going to revise the whole question long before thu 
■period of ten years which is named in the Act. Some of us made 
an attempt when the Bill was going through the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee to get that ten years’ period knocked out. Wo were not 
uccessful, but the gravity of the situation is such at the moment 
Government should give some indication that they 
aie prepared to consider the whole question of reform at an earlier 
' iate# 1 believe if the Government would declare now that they 
are prepared to call this conference on the understanding of course 
• ha ^ a ^ w ^° Like part in it will faithfully and loyally abide by 
] decisions, and if they will further state that they are prepared 
0 revise .the roform scheme at a very early date, it will do more to 
ranquilliso India and bring peace in that country and a better 
uiKlerstanding there than anything else.could possibly do, 

; ^ 6 submit further, that seeing that the first election resulted 

. 1 roany cases in the return of men who by no stretch of the 

imagination could be called popularly elected, now elections should 
o old. More than that, every manifestation of racial superiorly 
°u bo ruthlessly curbed. The Noble Lord referred to the 

ra c Tn V 1Se ^ an & e rs of unchecked race hatred. How much of that 
atred has been stimulated by men who were not fit and proper 
l -0ple represent Britain in India, men who constantly asserted a 
ind rac * a ^ superiority No man who has been in India but will 

• a giee with mo that there are certain .types of men— I am not now 

condemning the whole European population — who have done tre¬ 
mendous harm to [ti: ! authority and to everything that Britain 
stands for because of.ihe attitude they have again and again maintnin- 
G ■ The Nuble Lord spoke of the grievances—and l believe ho was 
unite right in what he said—under which members of the Indian 
Y’vicc at present suffer, but tliore is one aspect 0 that question 
w hich should not be overlooked. There is a feeling in lodis that 


I 
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• t(j§|j^t^p©/ num who in recent years lias gone out to ropro^Snj; lis . 

tfieco tiot quite as good as tho type of man who used to go years 
auo; -ill other words, tlmt l hero has been a certain deterioration in 
tho pottoimel uf tho Indian Civil Service. Men familiar with India 
will i>o better able to npouk of that than I am At all events, I have 
heard tho assertion made, not only by responsible Indians, hut also 
by responsible White men occupying positions out there, that 
deterioration is probably in some measure duo to the rather uncer¬ 
tain position in which any man entering the Indian Civil Service 
must, feel at present. But no deterioration should be allowed which 
will enable men to go out there to assert that overbearing sense of 
racial superiority which does more than anything else to stir up 
Indian feeling against us, 


We submit that there should be a reduction in the vast, military 
expenditure of India. It is a terrible tiling that in a country, 93 
per cent of whoso people can neither read nor write — and the res¬ 
ponsibility for this Btate of illiteracy rests very largely with t.ho 
British Government—nearly a half of the total revenue is spent in 
the maintenance of an Army. ^ ° should press on with the work of 
education. I ngree with the Noble Lord that what we want in 

India—and indeed we could do with it in this country_would bo 

a well-informed electorate— if we could only get that and encourage 
the spending 01 less money on military matters and more 0 n educa¬ 
tion. We'must show, too, in a way which cannot bo misunderstood 
a desire to help India towards complete self-government at the 
earliest possible moment. As far as the Labour Party is concerned 
we always have believed that India should lie rr r , n f a n ’ 

Home Rule within, at all events, a 

submit finally that force and the rule of blood and iron' will succeed 

re°,tmn-ib bt d /! “ ^ Irclft “ d - We have an immense 

responsibility, and the number of Member. who attend Indian 

Debates .how. bo* clearly tho British House of Commons realises 

Sumotime' 1 if , " 8 [ natt0r - We 8,,il have »n Opportunity. 

• lt | ' v '’ Jelt that matters have gone so far that recovory 

of )l r VH , 7;"T t V V ,- W e " l ,°: unB brick fr ‘™ Main December 

.. f . ' , . ,' e -and I know ii was shared by others — 

V r .i f ;, l£ , IJ - llLy 1 so blind, so unwise, so utterly unsympathetic, 

so lacking in appreciation of the real Indian point of view, that a „ 3 ’ 
recovery could not possibly be made. I believe, however now that 

we have an opportunity and, hat recovery is possible. Out re.po.i- 
hi i y is to make India ireo. Our opportunity is to win back tho 
confidence and tho trust of vast masses of people who have well nigh 
Jus* faith iu the very immc of Britain. 


*•**'»> 
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COL . IPEDGJPQOD'S- SPEECH 

Col. Wedgwood. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I think, perhaps, before I procood with 
the business part of the Debate, 1 had better explain to the 
lion. Buronot (Sir W. Joyiison Hides) that- bis attacks on the 
members of the Labour party who went to India leave us not 
only cold, but satisfied. The extracts ho gave from the speeches of 

my hou’ble Friend the Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) 
might properly have been delivered by every single member of the 
Labour party. The Member for. Bishop Auckland wont to India as 
he delegate of the Labour party. He took with him the views of 
ihe British Labour (arty on Indian questions as embodied in their 
Resolution passed at the Annual Conference of the Labour party. 
1 hose views are perfectly clearly expressed in the Resolution, and 
my Hon’blo Friend never in any ono of the quotations which has 
been read went a line beyond the Resolution passed by the party. 
I think, ho spoke, indeed, not only for the Labour Party, but, as he 
Raid, (or tho bulk of the democracy of this country. Surely the 
hon ble Baronet realises, or, if he does not, I hope he soon will, that 
if tho future relations of England and India are to bo amicable thero 
had hotter, particularly now, be drawn a clear distinction between 
Governments and peoples. Wfl want to have some foundation for 
future amity. The Member for Bishop Auckland and myself are 
friends of the Indian pcoplo in their difficulties in order that 
when they come to their own they may look back and see that 
oven in their dark days there were somo in England who stood 
by thorn. I gay to*day that the principal differentiation between 
England and other European countries is that all through tho 
agitation over the Irish grievancs there has been a largo element 
in this country, among tho democracy of this country particularly, 
who have stood by Ireland throughout their struggle, even although 
in so standing by Ireland they were apparently acting against the 
interests of their own mother country. In the long run we have 
seen that that attitude is the sheet anchor by means of which we 
may hope in the future to recover the friendship of the Irish people 
and to secure real stability for tho future British Commonwealth. 
.Do not, therefore, assume that, everything the Member for Bishop 
Auckland and I do, even although it may not pleaso Members of 
this Houso at the moment, is bad for tho future of the Common* 
wealth to which we till believe. 

As to the particular letter of my own which the hon ble 
Baronet read, 1 think still, as I thought when I wrote if, that 
it was an ox-romoly suitable letter to write. It was a private 
letter from one friend to another friend. I only wish that other 
Members of r.lm Hun • «ii Commons had tho same feeling of ourr pleio 
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frfe^clsljil for Indians, even though those Indians be in gaol, M*tJ |I 
Ahafijg written, and that they, too, could write to Indians as I ^rffc|, 
not Only to Dr. Kitchlew, but to other Indians who were in gaoh I 
wrote^to those three men who were in gaol, and it. may surprise the 
Hon’ble Baronet to hear that I sent all those three letters under 
cover to the Viceroy, asking him to forward them if he thought 
they would do ho harm. 

Sir AV. Joynson-Hicks: Does the hon’ble and gallant gentleman 
really mean to say that he not only wrote to people who were in 
prison, but sent the letters to the Viceroy, and put him in the posi¬ 
tion of saying whether or not he would deliver such letters from an 
English Member of Parliament ? It was a most unfair position in 
which to put the Viceroy. . r . 

Colonel Wedgwood: Not at all. I asked the \ iceroy to 
forward them if he thought they would do no harm. * he had not 
forwarded them, the whole thing would have fallen to the ground. 
He forwarded them, because being wiser than the bon ble Baronet, 
ho considered that it would do good to show clearly to these Indians 
who were in gaol that they still bad friends in the British House of 
Commons. As to whether a letter which was obviously private 
should have been published by Dr. Kitcblew, that is another matter. 
After all, ii was a letter from one public man to another public man, 
and, although it was intended to be private, I think ho was entitled 
to publish it. 

Sir Joynson-Hicks : It was not marked “ Private” 1 

Colonel Wedgwood : No. The two other gentlemen to whom I 
wrote did not publish tho letters. 1 think that on the whole both 
the Hon’ble Member for Bishop Auckland and myself deserve, not 
approbriurr, but congratulations, even from extremists in the House 
of Commons, for having tried to keep a bridge across the gulf to 
prevent these two great races from drifting apart, to keep them 
locked together in some form of amity. 

The British Official in India 

I want now to pass to the real, proper matter of this Dobato. 
As 1 1 progresses towards freedom—and, in spite of this House 
of Commons, India is progressing towards' freedom—year by year 
more and more subjects arc being in practice transferred to the 
coiitiol of the local legislatures ; year by year tho Assembly itself is 
getting more control over the finances, and tho veto embodied in 
the Government of India Act is less and less used and less and 
less likely to be used—as India progresses towards freedom, it 19 
inevitable that Debates in this House should turn more and more 
upon (he interests of Britishers in hui;., whether they be in 
the Ciiil Service or cntx.god in British trade and conum-rce 
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\ Wo ar ° bound to look at the question morT^^ifi 

riioFO irom that point or view, and therefore nearly the whore 
Debye today has turned upon the future of the Anglo- 
Indian official in India. His 'position is very difficult. Let us 
realise that the better be is the sooner he will bo scrapped. He is 
legislating, he is administering, for his own extinction, and that is 
an extremely difficult position. I look back with horror upon one 
period in my life whon I was in exactly the same position, and, in 
spite of a radicalism which I hope will last throughout my life, I 
remembei thinking that there was a great deal to be said in those 
lays of keeping a firm control over the Transvaal. 

1 can quite understand the attitude of every civilian in India 
now,, because the machine is inevitably working towards the 
oiemination of himself. Just as in Japan, when the Japanese were 
e ucating themselves, they had to get Europeans in to do the teach¬ 
ing, and just as in Japan, they inevitably employed them on a three 
year*.engagement and then scrapped them, so in India, as India is 
io 'Owing along the line of civilised development, they must look 
or ward to teaching their ow.i people to do the jobs that hitherto 
. Ave done by Europeans. All that makes the position of the 

wjgio Indian official exrrernely difficult. I do not want it to be 
r ought that we in the Labnir parry do not realise that, that we do 
not sympathise with him and do not want them who are really work* 
Hl ° theso reforms to work them satisfactorily. In the short time 
or which I was in India I found far more radicalism of view 
among the civil servants than among the commercial classes in 
m u Over and over again I found that the civilian was looking 
• wai. to working these reforms because he wa 3 really interested 
V . l , ier ?’ , ocauso really saw that in the long run the principal 
I !. N 01 tnls c °uutry will rest upon the fact that we got out of 
i| U \y * UU MOt/ * we ^ot into India—that we got into India when 
U \j a Bt;ir<3 °i complete anarchy, and that wo got out of India 
nmintr* J ll °cracy. Flut wi il be an enormous tribute to this 
njl'if' j W1 ^ ^ regarded as, perhaps, the finest monument to 
. r ' )s ' ru,ti ’ t0 Hriiish altruism, that exists. That point of view 
’, a,K understood by a groat numbor of the civil servants and 
• li the Governors in India to-day. Even Conservative members of 
this House, like .Sir George Lloyd, who go out to India with all the 
atmosphere of democracy created in the House of Commons in spite 
of party labels, and who bocomo Governors with the idea behind 
them that they have a duty to the traditions of England, go there 
anxious to do what we on these benches are anxious to do, namely, 
to launch India on the road to freedom. Even though they 
are working with the knowledge that they will have ftnUhod 
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10 years, or whatever 
years, they find ignorant., vmedtreu 
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'*cnk at the end of 

though during those 10 

xgabti^opinion among the inhabitants o* India constantly against 
them, and even though they find themselves criticised over and over 
again when they ought to be patted on the back, the consciousness 
of doing their duty is enough. vVith that consciousness thoy will 
carry on their work well, and come back to this country having done 
something for England which they would never have done in the old 
da}s when thoy simply had to say ' do this/* and it was done. 

Naturally, when we are discussing India to-day, wo look a 1, the 
question of the English in India. It is quite useless for us to discuss, 
as the hon. Member for .Seven Oaks (Sir T. Bennett) discussed, the 
question of Indian finance. Indian finance is a question for tho 
Indian Government, which is becoming m<>ro and more the real 
Government of India. L think it is pjrfectly ridiculous that in 
India tho Income lax is not levied upon agricultural rents, but. it is 
not. That is a question for India, not for us. It is monstrous that 
half the expenditure of the country should go on the Army. The 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Twickenham, says that the Army is 
our responsibility, but they have to find the money. They hive to 
vote the money year by year, and l think the people who vote the 
money will, in tho long run, call the tune as f o whether that money 
is to bo spent and how it is to bo spent. It i* simply b-aring the air 
for us to discuss Indian finance. In tho same way, with regard to 
the qu sriou whether cow killing is to go on in India or whether wo 
shnulri interfere to stop it, 1 always say, when 1 am asked about it. 
that it is not uiy business and I am not going i 0 ask questions about 
it. I tell thern to go to their own Member about it and let him 
ra.se H It, the Count;, and 1 tell .hen, that, if they cannot, carry it 
." l . he,r °" r " Councils, they should not bother us They are their 
own governors now, and just as Mr. Speaker prevents ns over and 
over again from dealing with questions concerning Ireland, so more 

cernimr r I 7 1 *T '° '’ t ’ k ,nWl fr0m questions con- 

Lermng India. Anothor question that, we should discuss if wo 

governed Indm .. that of trade Union legislation. Trade unions in 
nda are practically .lust as illegal .ts they were in this country a 
C *. C:l " be put in prison for being commuted 

, I™' 6 llino ' 1 1 can be proceeded against, criminally, by 

i ,.io i ',T r / '* hom ".convenience. Trade union legislation 
ml to the safe conduct of industry in India to-day. liut, 
again, what is the use of our talking about it 1 They do not want 
rrade union legislation, and will not have it. As a matter of fact 
11 . the l»l nrifortniinro ftlttlla.a of 1<J20, they got into the Assembly 
I tbo landholders and till tho millownerd in India, There is 
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nEJe presentation of the people of India whatever. A few rnumi i 
<v®f>orriiimto(l from the Friends (Servants l)of India Society 

ii f innpt to look after the Indian working man, but the Indian 
working man has no vote, and the now governors of that country 
are the people who were elected in 1920. At the next election we 
may satin different brand ; 1 do not know, how far the narrowness 
of the franchise will ensure a long priori of employer rule, but! 
am certain that it is no use asking questions about it or talking 
about iMn the Houao of Commons, it is not our business. 

NY hat is our business is to see where we are going. The noble 
ijord made to-day his first comprehensive speech on India. For 
* J0ftra 111 this House I have listened in Indian Debates to 
speeches by Liberal Ministers on India. This is the first time any¬ 
one in the House of Commons has hoard a conservative speaking 
.? r Y 10 nc ^ a Office. On the whole, l am not certain that l mind 
"0 c ange, because when the right lion. Gentleman the Member 
oi ambridge County (Mr. Montagu) was speaking there, although 
m speech was quite different, ho spoke without power. He spoke 
* 10Ut , ran k ;in d file behind him ; he spoke under constant 
I e9R,1 j° -rom those benches ; he was not a free agent. To-day wo 
.we id » different speech. It will nut be so pleasing in India ; 
1 much more pleasing in this Committee; but it has the 
ormous merit of being in accord with the views of the Govern- 
ji>e it wish that, before the Noble Lord makes his next speech, 
Tt i W0U M ^“dia. I think it ought to bo possiblo for the 

wif.h ei t-J eCI f 0taiy ® tate t0 & et out and go round India, to talk 
rpj. 6 ( ^ ov ® rn ors and see what they are thinking about now. 
I 1 s r f (a y 1 10 way oi learning what the present position is. 

L <t am that, the Noble Lord, and, I suppose, the Secretary of 
riifU 1 aP ° j a ^* n B with India now without understanding the real 
ditf‘ CU ]H; Ie8 ° t 10 I )ro bl 0 m as they are seen out there. They see the 
l ,0 * ° £ ’ ' Problem under the heckling of the hon. Baronet, 
i 1 um 91 * or Twicktham. They soo the Die hard point of view. 
1 .,! * n0l < 3ay a # ree with it, but they see it. That has always 
c m wmu, they have been up against, and therefore, they have to 
p l 0 accour d' of it. I want the Noble Lord to go out and see Sir 
eorge Lioyd, Lord Lyt-ton, Sir Harcourt Butler, and all the other 
overnors, and find out what they are thinking of the present sitna- 
’lon and what they want to do. All that I hear proves more and 
more that the Governors, who are primarily the people who have to 
work the Government of India Act, are all wanting to got through 
the transition stage and on to the next stage ; that tho difficulties ■>{ 
the present position are getting enormous. You cannot- go back ; you 
Cannot cancel the Government of India Act ; hut the difficult iu* of 
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woHung/ ftje situation at the present time, when you have a ccmSjtilb 
illSfrll t)v0r the whole population, are becoming vory great inSfwJL^ 
xftausggjreasily carry on by coercion, particularly in India, where there 
is no chance of an armed rising. You can carry on Government by 
coercion for a long time, bub there is no heart in it, and the best of 
these Governors will say, L think—I have not seen thorn or hoard 
from them— Let us try and save the amity of the situation by getting 
on to the final stage quickly. Let us try to get as far as possible over 
this intermediary stage and take the risk.” After all, the greater 
part of the risk is India’s risk. To us the risk of Dominion Homo 
linlo is a loss of jobs by a number of civil servants whom it would 
pay us over and over again to compensate ourselves rather than, have 
deadly hatred from India in years to come. This is a question.of 
security for a great amount of British capital, and I believe British 
capitalists themselves—ask those directors of the Scotch mills at 
Calcutta— would say that their capital was going to. be.more secure 
under a self-governing India than it is under an India in which race 
hatred is going on boiling up, in which tho only policy of every Indian 
is to get rid of the English. As long as you have tho struggle for 
independence, there is a risk to capital. When once India ceases to 
see that her principal business is to got rid of the English, they will 
he ablo to work with the English. I beliove a visit by the Noble 
Lord to India, seeing business men, particularly thoso who are now 
bringing Indians on to directorates in groat numbers —-take the 
Capital Bank of India ; it has always kept Indians off the Board, 
but is now letting them on— see the way in which capital is 
developed in Bombay where nearly all the capital is Indian capital. 
Seo the way in which Indian capita! is becoming intertwined with 
Knglisb. Me will hud from those people that perhaps even they 
would he anxious to ond the present situation, and bring about a 
lasting settlement, even though it came 10 15 or 20 years earlier 
than we expected when we passed the Government of India Act. 

I do not like, and I do not believe anyone in the House likes, a situa¬ 
tion where here are 20,000 agitators in prison. 

-ar. interton : What authority has the hon. and gallant 
j n eman lor saying that there are 20,000 agitators in prison ? 

0 0110 Wedgwood: I have seen it in the Indian Press. I was 
told by an Indian the other day that there were 23,000. We can¬ 
not get tho information out of the India Office. You all say you 
o nof enow, lie noble Lord keeps on saying that he does not know 
bow to distinguish an agitator from a common criminal. Unless he 
; in distinguish them we cannot get the figures of the facts. I wish 
10 wcm ^ fr y to secure them. About two months ago I asked for 
the mimhor of politicals in prison in each province. I think 
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ill politicals arc in prison in Bengal. In certai^ii|- t 
vino<3^ they are being put in goal and in others they are not". Hi 
'^Imy^case wo want the facts, and, I think, in spite of the fact that 
wo are not responsible any longer for the Government of India, we 
ought to know these facts because they are of enormous imporlance 
to the amicable relations of the English and the Indian people. Wo 
cannot look on contentedly at a state of affairs in which the only 
poasi way of governing India is to put, the political leaders in 
gaot. *t may operate for yoars. I think it has done a great deal to 

vi t iq non co-operation movement. It has made the non-co opera- 
11 >n movement less vocal and I dare say it has made it actually less 
oweuul, hut in the long run the gaol is no cure for anything, and 
sooner or latter those people will corao out embittered against 
England. [ could wish that every Member of the House would 
iea ise that a man who goes to gaol for conscience or for his 
country is not a criminal. You can call him what you like but he 
not a criminal in our sense of the term: and whether it be Lajpab 
‘* l or whoever it may be, they aro men who are making a very 
great sacrifice for what they believe to be right ; and although it is 
I j UUll dred years since Englishmen had to go to gaol for the 
,er 'i 05 t'hoir country, wo ought to be able to appreciate that 
amount, 0 f self-sacrifice in another race which, modelled upon our 

18 oi>, is trying to do the sarao thing that our ancestors did 300 
years ago. 



A >L-i. ^ can we do? My bon. Friend the Member for Bishop 
* /'llV'"? l: initiated what I think might bo done. This is 

Wn I* ^ ^ 10 Eord should find out when ho goes to India* 

to now** T S °° n a9 P° 8S ^° an inquiry into the working of diarchy up 
L'cIm"* i^y have had two years. By the time that Commission 
Mu i ^. orK they will have had two and half years—four sessions of 
j u f) J suiaturo-to go upon. We want to know how it is working 

m'issioVt gla T 1 V ° ^ ssorTl ^y and the Councils. Wo want that Com- 
ui iii] ° llic uc ^ 1,1 its terms of roferenco the power to make recom- 
to rp a 10113 ^ modiGca tion of the rules and we want it to have power 
I C()n ynend, if it thinks fit, new elections. I say if it thinks fit 
ji aUS0 ^bliik ai| y now election in India should be dependent upon 
‘ l consent of tbo non co operators to drop non-co operation as far as 
0 co Jncils are concerned. 1 have always thought arid said it was 
insanity from the point of view of the non co-operators themselves 
uot to get themsolves elected on the Assembly. They have deprived 
muiselves of the best platform and they have given to their enemies 
a u unduly prominent position. Now they are beginning to realise 
iIns. 1 (] 0 Il0ty know whether the Noble Lord has seen the views 
expressed by Mrs. C. R, Hass, She is a lady very much like Rosalind 
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* Cwrlyle in this country 10 years ago, a woman of enoqpoju_ 

flue nee, partly due to her husband’s position. He is in goa 
or course. Mrs. Dass’s views are now that it would bo advisable, 
certainly in Bengal, where she controls the situation, to get to the 
Bengal Council and the Legislative Assembly. It was always her 
husband’s view, but under the pressure of Gandhi’s personal opinion 
to the contrary he gave way. Bengal, of course, is the most Lngns 1 
part of the country, and a place where they appreciate democracy 
perhaps better than in any other part of India. There I thm^ 3 
would certainly have a break away. < co _ 

It is obvious that if you had a general election, and if 
operators decide to take part in it, you would get upon t^ reI ^j 8ta 
of the Dominion a large number of people who would bo ex * 

Du riot, think they would be an overwhelming number, ►oenuse K 
has been such a lot of jerrymandering of the constituencies in iu .1 
that the land-lords would still rule the roost in a great many cons i 
tuencies. But you would certainly get a considers. 1 0 e emeu 
extremists, if you allowed them to stand of course. 1 are 111 
prison and ineligible at present. They would make themselves a 
nuisance on the Council. If they wore opposed they would carry on 
opposition even moro effectively than the Labour party does no" * 
They might make scenes in Parliament. You have got to go through 
that stage. If you are ever going to turn your poachers into game¬ 
keepers you have to expect them to do a little kicking ovoi the 
traces. You expect them to have a night out occasionally. 1 iim 
certain that is the only way in which they will learn responsibility* 
After all, we i n this party are learning responsibility through opposi- 
tion and in timo to come we shall be able to carry on in India quite 
as well as the Noble Lord opposite. That seems to mo to be our 
only way. Let us have an inquiry. Let us give the poupl 0 who 
hold that inquiry into the working of diarchy the possibility o 
n uking recommendations tor changes in the rules and regulations am 
al?o power ii they can come to terms with the Indian di 0 -h ar( ^ 9 
to open a fresh election and elect a real Legislative Council, a real 
Ac: embly, euch as wo have Not, unfortunately, in India today. 
L you are going to end non-cooperation, if wo are over to work 
toge»her with the Indian people, break it down slowly. See, A rsfc 
Jl] ‘ they go on the Councils, and when they realise that that 

means governing India the rest of non-co-operation will fall to tha 

ground and be futile and stupid, and we shall get. not only Indian 

Hume Buie— a now Dominion within the British Commonwealth — 
but we : hall get the foundation of real good feeling between these 
iou gieut races of the earth. 
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1 he Burma Reforms 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—12TE JUNE 1922 

*n May 1922 the Parliamentary Joint Committee on Indian 
affairs were working feverishly on the Draft Rules for tho New 
Burma Reforms. This work was completed on 26rh May, and the 
nies were published in two White Papers five days aftorwards. 
^hese came up for discussion in the House of Commons on the 12th 
Juno and occupied the House for 5 hours. Only a drafting amend¬ 
ment was introduced on the motion of Lord Winterton, the Indian 
Under-Secretary of State. Colonel Wedgwood tried to move several 
amendments to bring the scheme more in harmony with political 
ampliations of Burma but they proved abortive The whole 
se iorne of the Burma Constitutional Reforms as put before 
p Q 1 ouso was to a certain extent in advance of tho other 
townees of India under the Reforms Act. The Rules for 

uima followed in the main tho recommendations of tho White 
ommittee (,See p 937) and the franchise proposed was more liberal 
, lian in the rest of British India. Excluding tho backward Shan 
fates (which will have no direct representation at presont) tho 
population of Burma to whom the now Constitution will apply is 
‘ (| T‘ iLSGO.OOO. In the rural area3 alone, with a population of 
i • ^0,000, there will be an electorate of one and a half million. 
118 ho rather more than the number on the electoral roll of 

n ‘!|’ oited Provinces, which have the far greator population of 45, 

- ,000. In Bengal, where the population is 46,000,000. the 
electorate only j ust exceeds a million; whilst in the Contral Pro- 
jnecs wnh a population about equal to that of Burma, only 145, 000 
. ^‘Utled to exorcise the franchise, The larger numbers in Burma 
y e cue mainly to tho lower age limit (IS instead of 21) and the in- 
- usion of all persona paying household tax and capitation tax. 

,^ n the matter coming up for discussion on the 12th, Colonel 
\ C( -8Wood who took a very active interest both on the Joint 
t ommittee and in the House itself, said that the scheme was 
worthy of acceptance by Burma, even though the improvements . hich 
he desired to introduce were rejected. At the Fame time he did his 
best to convey to tho Iiouso the views of those Butmans who regard 
the measure as timid and, in part, reactionary. Hu said that the 
question as to whether the now system was to be accepted or rejectcd 
hy the politically conscious cusses in Burma was trembling in tho 
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\j\ Vv^ n co.^iid t^e main purpose of his amendments was to make'jtke 
orrei as generous as possible so as to obviate in Burma the policy oi 
ah oil ^eo operation which had prevailed in India. 
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Die-Hard Objections. 

I wo or three Unionist members in course of the discussion 
made it, plain that the measure though presented by a Tory Minister 
was not at all to their liking. Major Glyn objected to the transfer 
of forests to a Burmese Minister on the ground that it would lead 
to inefficiency and loss. Sir Charles Yate pitched into the system o 
dyarchy and protested strongly against the proposal to for eighteen 
as the age for the exercise of the franchise. 

Sir Thomas Bennett and Mr. Ormsby Gore gave their hearty sup¬ 
port to the moderate scheme of reform. They said that they had rio 
doubt as to the grave folly of allowing the present conditions to conti¬ 
nue indefinitely. Mr. Ormsby Gore deplored the delay which has taken 
place in the extension of the Act to Burma, and urged that what 
was done now should not be done in a niggardly spirit. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore was one of those who opposed the principle 
of communal representation contained in the Bill. This question 
was raised in an amendment by Colonel Wedgwood who sought to 
eliminate the schemo of communal ecturates, substituting for it the 
reservation ol particular seats. His speech was a very powerful 
argument against special minority representation, only his position 
would have been more logical if ho had refrained from putting forward 
an alternative method of securing what was practically the same ond. 
lie showed how communal representation would work if applied to 
England. It would mean a separate register for Scotsmen, another 
for Irishmen, a third for Welshmen, and so on, and on the top of these 
racial distinction there would be special representation for Jews, 
Roman Catholics and other communities as such. He further urged 
that eucIi a system could never be good for minorities, whether in 
Britain, India, Burma, or anywhere else. Where particular com¬ 
munities, such as Indians and Karons in Burma, predominate in 
certain constituencies they will have no difficulty in securing the 
election of their own representatives through the medium of a general 
electoiate : and where the same communities can only register a 
limited number of votes, they may still exercise a very considerable 
influence, both in the selection of candidates and as regards the 
subsequent actions of those elected. For example, as was pointed out, 
Roman Catholics in England were in a much stronger position by 
being able to use their votes in this way in a large number oi con¬ 
stituencies (ban they would be if lumped together in a few communal 
constituencies, because in the latter case ordinary members of Pallia- 
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tjYgs w* 0 iiM'tnm'n "i° t,C0 of t,leir °* aima and their own ropresd 
1 STwiS™ °"'l a lnlornsoo Pic minority in Parliament, 
the method of r>n ° n ’ r '.' V0ver ’ managed to persuade the House that 

and the amondma ! 1 stage of political development in Burma, 

the amendment was accordingly rejected by 146 to 43. 

Amendments Rejected. 

The SS'i Sod°j ) I f® (i( ^ er ;imei jdment3 shared the same fate, 
torrrs as mo., a. i i V an ^ Itlon to enfranchising women on the same 
shall ho n ]; ;i | ,a 0f li ‘ ^ J0 gi^rttive Council to decide whether they 
however 'h i ,0 , stand ^.candidates or not. Colonel Wedgwood, 
hut hv _ 10n ^‘’ r ^hat the right to stand should be conferred at once, 
Und. p r i y ° ^ ^ le ^ 0Use thought otherwise. 

Oolond \V ] ^ ° cai, didrttes must have attained the age of 25. 

Pointed out*A W0o<l P^°P^ )Sod to substitute 21, and in doing so ho 
of the li OUS ‘ 0lu ^ interton himself had been elected a member 
follow t}i R ? •ommons at 21 by a method which did not surely 
kl.,^i , ‘ GlOCtlOh rules in Britain Wliflrnn.m., r _i 


blushed exceeH^'?' rU 88 111 Britai "’ Whereupon tho noble Lord 
of his coi ,P ,,ng y a,ld afterwards confessed that ho was ashamed 
good reason t^k betvveen tllQ a S° 9 of 21 and 25 ( aa indeed he had 
youngmen ° \ ’ *° r bo . was in tll0se y Qars 0,10 of tho most unruly 
of 25 for i> at W«s^tmii»istcr.) He stuck, however, to the age 
and other Ulm . a ’ 1n spit0 of tho opposition of Lord Robert Cecil 
^Pcnenced members, and carried his point. 

whether * ^ Wa f a ' so niade to secure for the various electorates, 
re prepentatV nmUn • v ° P * :em ^ oria ^ freedom to choose their own 
r I ll filificatior VGS ] w,r . l,oufc re 6 ard to any residential or communal 
attempt to * was uns0cces8 f u h Equally unavailing was the 

have been * r0VGn k ^he disqualification for eloction of persons who 
m f ,ll J pris °ncd for political offences. Colonel Wedgwood 
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Pointed 


Patriotic men j,°^ 1,1 ftsolf, would exclude many of the most 

any time desiro t' ' from serving in fc h* Councils should they at 
tary was unyieldj ° ^° so > but itl tllis m:itter also the Under Sccre- 
Towa j ,ni? an ^ amendrnent was nogatived. 
raiged the n i i end the d * scll9S i° M Colonel Wedgwood again 
lopment which°h ' M separation of Burma from India—a deve* 

r °asons Hi^ f 9 W0ldd heartily welcome and for which ho gave his 
Burmese r>nn WaS tbat tbo ridos as they stood would prevent tho 
some futur P ° r ° m giving offect to their wishes in this matter at 
Nothing : n% lme, i but ^ j0rd Winterton maintained that there was 
P r incinlfi .f h? ru , . *° Prejudice their ultimate decision as th root 

Wa 8 not j.fr re lf,^ 1on8 hip of Burma to the Government of India 
W n0t Hffccted * The Rules were then passed. 
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After the Burma Reform Rules, the next matter to engage 
attention of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian affairs 
was the huge increase in the Army expenditure of India. The second 
report of tho Standing Joint Committee on Indian affairs dealing with 
the cost of maintenance of British troops was out early in July J* 

The Committee had the advantage of the attendance of the Secre¬ 
tary of State on three occasions and put many questions to 11 m. 
They considered that the whole question should bo exhaustive y 
explored with a view to effecting what reductions in military ex 
penditure may be found practicable and consistent wit secunty. 
The report points out that the Indian Budget for Vd22-~ snows an 
estimate of over 62 crores of rupees on military expenditure out of 
a total expenditure of 141 crores, while tho revenue 19 13’Z crores 
and the deficit nine crores. This serious financial position, says 
the report, renders economies in all possible directions imperative. 
Tho expenditure in India for British troops in 1921-22 was 16 
crores 81 lakhs compared with seven crores 32 lakhs in 1913-14, des¬ 
pite the fact that the strength had baon reduced by six thousand men. 
The Committee is not informed on what grounds the reduction of 
strength was made and desire to make it clear that they do not 
reeotmnond a further reduction in tho size of the British army. The 
increase in the cost of troops however may be attributed to a 
considerable degree to higher pay since 1919. 

It is understood, continues the report, that the increase of P a y 
was deemed necessary by the War office on account of the increase 
granted in England at that time and adopted by the Home Govern¬ 
ment under abnormal conditions without any formal consultation 
with the India Office or authorities in India. Tho Indian Govern¬ 
ment had no other alternative but to accept it although there was 
already a serious deficiency in revenue as compared with expendi¬ 
ture. it is open to consideration whether the general Head Quarters 
iStafF is not inflated and capable of reduction without disadvantage. 
I he Headquarters Staff has increased from 96 in 1914 to 166 in 
1921. The total of officers 5 staffs other than headquarters has 
increased from 203 in 1914 to 27S in 1921. The Committee has 
nut examined this subject in detail owing to its magnitude and 
complexity, but in view of the facts disclosed above they feel it 
their duty to direct the attention of Parliament to the importance 
of the whole subject and to recommend that tho Inchcape Committee 
should be directed most seriously to consider the possibility of 
reducing expenditure as far as the British army in India is concerned, 
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The following is the full account of the famous I.C.S. 
debate in the last, parliament in which the then Premier, Mr 
Lloyd George delivered that notorious ‘Steel frame 5 speech 
which has since then been agitating public men in India about 
the danger of another breach of faith regarding the Reforms. 

In the House of Commons, on Aug. 2. Sir S. Hoare (Chelsea, 
C. U) raised the question of the present position and prospects in 
the Indian Civil Service. He said that one of the most important 
factors for the success of the Government of India Act was an 
efficient and contented Civil Service. At the present moment 
there was very grave anxiety and discontent in the ranks of the 
Civil Service. That was shown by the fact that at the recent 
examinations fewer Europeans presented themselves. That was a 
serious fact. The Indian Civil Service was suffering from a general 
grievance that came from tho feeling of uncertainly and from a 
number of specific financial grievances. A great many members 
genuinely believed that their pay was no longer so secure as it was, 
that.their pensions were not so certain, and that it was doubt til), as 
constitutional development took place in India, whether the appoint¬ 
ments they now held would continue, and, if they ceased to conti¬ 
nue, whether they would obtain just compensation for having their 
careers brought to an end. They felt that the conditions offered 
by the Government for premature retirement were not generous 
enough. They had seen many debates raised and questions asked 
in the nosv Councils and Assemblies suggesting that a great many 
members of those bodies thought that the Civil Service was no 
onger wanted in India, and that the civilians had better pack up 
and go home. 

He urged tho Prime Minister to make a clear statement that 
in the spirit and the letter, the Government abided by the pledges 
that individuals of the Indian Service should not suffer from tho 
constitutional changes that had taken place. Owing to tho fall 
of the rupee and the rise in the cost of living, the Indian Civil 
Servant was very much worse off, even with the 8 per cent ri c e 
of salary under the Islington recommendations, than he was when 
those recommendations began to take effect The Indian Civil 
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t *aitt, rnoreover, saw that, while his pay had only risen 
G3nE, ^fcbafc of the British Civil Servant, the officers in ' 
and the Army, and the Members of the Diplomatic Service, had 
risen by a great deal more. The hon. member admitted that there 
were several very real difficulties in tho way of measures that might 
be taken to remedy the evil complained of. One of the greatest 
was the financial difficulty, which was particuarly felt in India. He 
did not wish to dictate what India should do or not do. Ho felt 
that the question could only be amicably settled with Indian 
co-operation. After all, tho Indian Civil Service existed riot for the 
benefit of a few Englishmen, but ior the good of the whole of India. 
It already consisted of a numbor of Indians. They had just as 
much status in any improvement that was made as bad Englishmen, 
and if the position were put frankly and fairly to moderate opiuion 
in India, it would be behind the Government in any improvements 
that ought to be made. He suggested that there should be some 
sort of inquiry into the matter. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks (Twickenham, C. U.) referred to the 
position of the other British son ices in India, and said that the 
Indianization of these public services was proceeding apace, and 
during the last two years, it had been extremely rapid. Under 
present arrangements it was proposed that 48 per cent of the Civil 
Service should be Indianized. At the present rate of progress that 
would bo completed within nine years. Tho Indian Education 
Sorvices were today over 87 per cent Indianized, the Indian 
Service of Engineers was 38 per cent Indianised. The Indianisn,- 
tion procosa in the agricultural services was going a little more slowly: 
they were only 25 per cent. Indianized at present. B u ^ in tho 
Indian Medical Service since 1915, there bad been 1 ?4 appoint 
rm-ntB ; 101 of these had been filled by Indians, and only seventy* 
three by Europeans. The Indianization of this service w^s proceed¬ 
ing so rapidly that in many parts of India— the up-country districts 
was impossible for an Englishman to obtain the services of a 
■ ' ;e doctor. The Indian Medical Service was really the “key” 
sorv, e of the whole or our services in India. To-day Wo were nofc 
gening the supply of Englishmen to tako up positions i r , n 1(3 Indian 
services. A conference had been held recently at Qxford tQ 

C0, ' S ;t r n H 9 d ^ cu,t * e8 °f jotting yimngmen at Oxford, Cambridgo, 
and the other educational contras to go in for Indian examinations, 
ru , no result was such as to cause the gravest anxiety. Sir 
tt illiam - incent had also stated that our officers in 1 ndia had to 

W ? r l C 'Hi „ atn ? 0 . 9pber ® of h( ' c H)ity, which gave rise to almost 
intolerable niffieumeg. It was the moderate view that, this country 
van going to permit t{jo complete Indianization of the services and 
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\ tfeE^ishtnCh must gradually quit all those offices. Durr 
yl^^f^w/years t ho Englishmen in India had been com pel led 
jiflso.cijM.ion3 of defence in the various provinces to protect the 
members from injustice and hardship. 



Mr. Lloyd George’s Speech 
The Premier then rose and said :— 


am speaking early as 1 understand that by arrangement this 
debate is to come to end at an early hour in order to enable 
honourable Gentlemen opposite to raise questions in which they are 
specially interested. I will do my best to enable that pledge to bo 
redeemed. [ am greatfnl to my honourable and gallant friend 
Sir Samuel Hoare for bringing this important matter to the attention 
of the House of Commons. I have heard a great deal about this, 
more especially in the course of the last few months. No doubt 
i Mere is a great deal of uneasiness among our British Servants and 
ritish Officials in India with regard to the future, and there is no 
c oubt, as my honourable friend states, that they feel that their 
position is precarious and that they are very uneasy with regard 
o their pay and pensions generally. There is the appehension 
that groat constitutional changos, which have been introduced in the 
course of the last few months, will affect their position prejudicially, 
and they want reassurances and possibly thov noed assurances, with 
regard to all these questions. They are discharging a very great 
trust on behalf of the people of this country and on behalf of the 
people of India. Without their loyalty, capacity, and patienco 
ndia could not possibly be saved ftom falling into t lie position of 
anarchy from which this country rescued her a century and more 
ago, it ia but natural that groat constitutional changes which took 
place should provoke some uneasiness in the minds of those who 
votKod the old system. It is the effect of every great change' in an 
frflta. uishment. Those who have boon running an establishment along 
' * cnown Hues are naturally unhappy with regard to the effect the 
c langes may have upon their own prospects and conditions. 

The Reforms an Experiment. 


therefore we must not be surprised to find that that is (he 
slate of British officials in India. I should like to say one or two 
words with regard to the working of those changes before I come 
to the specific point raised by my honourable and gallant friend 
‘ocauso they have a bearing upon the problem which is suggested 
our consideration. Those charges were in the nature of an 
ex Periment and they must be treated as an experiment, a great 
^ n d important experiment, but •dill an experiment. Ditlieul- 
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\ t^g^havS arisen and weaknesses have been exposed in the top 
e? ibis new system, hut thi3 was inevitable. On the whole I" 
Xs ^iLli&y be said, taking into account the fact that the experiment 
has been in operation only for a year and a half, that there has 
been a very considerable measure of success inspite of drawbacks 
which havo manifested themselves. India has never been governed 
on these principles bofore. The Native States are not governed 
on these principles now, and it remains to be seen, whether a 
system of this kind, adapted to western needs, perfected by centurie 5 
of experiment and marked at many stages, in fact at every stag 0 
with repeated failures, a system which the West has perfected f° r 
its own conditions and its own temperament, is suitable for 1 11 di ,l - 
That remains to he seen, and that wo must watch carefully, k ,lt 
wo must also watch it patiently. We must not jump to the con 0 * 11 ' 
sion because there have been difficulties, drawbacks and failo rGS5 
that the experiment has been a complete failure. 


Non-Co-Operation 

Before the last election and until recently there was a very 
considerable non-co-operative movement. Very powerful elornen s 
in India refused to associate themselves with those experiments a 
all and the elections were held without the assistance of that a van^ 
cod section, and the Parliament or Legislature chosen did no * 
present- Uinso elements. There have been very able and distinguish¬ 
ed Indians who have done their best to make the experiment a 
complete success, and others who havo steadily opposed it. I think 
that in another year or eighteen months there will be another 
election. The Non co-operation movement at the present time is i 11 
a state of collapse. What part it will take in the next election 
cannot tell, what influence the Non co-operators and men of thn- 
kind will exert upon those election I cannot predict. A good deal wi !I 
depend upon the kind of representatives chosen at the next election- 
Whether they will bo men of moderate temper such as tbo^ 3 
who constitute the present legislature, men who are honestly and 
eari estly doing their best to make this new constitutional export 
ment a success, or whether they will be there as men who are simply 
using all the powers of the machine in order to attain some purpo s0 
which ia detrimental to British rule and subversive of the wbol* 
system upon which India has been governed up to now, I cannot 
That is why I say that the most serious and most trying time-"'/ 1 
time which will constitute iho real test of success of this effort— 
yet to come. I think it is right that we should say that, if there 1 
a change of the kind in the character of the legislature and in t 
, pose of those who arc chosen in design oi responsible and cho^% 
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^better state of things, and if they were wise and restraint 
language, ho was convinced that the time would come \r 
dSjisyy&st dominion would perform an even better and noble part in 
the British Empire. (Hear, hear,) 

Earl Winterton, Under-Secretary for India (Horsham, C. U), 
said that the accusation which Colonel Wedgwood made against the 
I rime Minister had already been answered by Sir D Maclean (Mr. 
Lloyd George.—‘ Hear, bear.”) His right hon. friend, as every 
one except the hon. and gallant member realised, had merely 
pointed out. the difficulties of what was admittedly a great experi¬ 
ment, (Mr. Lloyd George nodded assent). It was never suggested 
1,1 1919 or in 1917 that the schome was not an experiment. To 
read into the Prime Minister’s speech a threat to India was to 
make a most mischievous accusation (hear, hear), which might havo 
serious effects in India, and as representing his noble Friend the 
Secretary of state, he gave it a most complete and unqualified 
genial. It was quite obvious that Colonel Wedgwood, so far from 
relieving in co-operation between the British race and the Indian 
ra ce, was in favour of the complota annihilation of British rule in 
HidijL The lines on which the Government had always proceeded 
ln this matter wore entirely different. They had appealed for 
co operation, anf ^ a g ro . lt ex tent, had received that co operation. 
^ ut tbo efforts of the Government in that direction were not helped 
y Colonel Wedgwood’s speech, which, so far from advancing the 
Purpose which all men of good-will in this country had in hand, 
^ould have the effect of putting it back. We had given India tho 
°°| s °1 practical statemanship ; it was now for India to use those 
,0 ° p| w hi ch were sealed with the impress of British good-will to¬ 
wards India—no mean guarantee for the good of any tool. (Hoar.) 
leai.) It was open to India to show her capacity and good will tQ 
use thoso tools. That was tho task which India had before her, 
mid the task in which the British Government and the Socretary of 
^tate for' India would assist to the fullest possible degree, but that, 
1 '-d would not be assisted by Colonel Wedgwood’s speech. (Cheers) 


[N. B. Details of the agitation in India which followed this debate will 
be found in the next issue of the Register. Immediately after the debate 
? deputation of Moderates waited upon the Viceroy on the language used 
b> Mr. Llyod George. The Viceroy, however, fully endorsed the Premier s 
v >Cws and repeated the experimental character of the Reforms. See also 

PP- 673-686.] 



The O’Donnell Circular 



The following is the full text of the memorandum sent 
by the Hon'ble Mr. S. P. O’Donnell, C.l.E , Secretary to 
the Government of India to all Provincial Governmen t 
or May 30 th, 1922 — on the basis of which the reaono Y 
“ Morning Post” thought fit to demand the reca °* . 

Reading and out of which arose the Die Hard agna 1 
England on behalf of the I. C S. 

As the Government of.arc aware the question of 

recruitment for the All-India services was < e ^ co , * S< ??™, 1 
in the Legislative Assembly on February IL , o -ow 

ing resolution was adopted :-“The Assembly rccomm „<D o the 
Governor-General in Council that enquiries should without delay be 
inaugurated as to the measures possible to give further effect to the 
Declaration of August 20, 1917, in the direction of increased recruit¬ 
ment of Indians for the All-India Service, and also that steps bo 
taken to provide in India such educational facilities as would enable 
Indians to enter the technical services m large numbers than it is 
at present possible . 

Object of the Memorandum. 


The Secretary of State has agreed that Local Governments 
should be consulted on the issues involved in this recommendation 
and has requested that ultimately the views of the Government of 
India should be set out in a reasoned despatch for his consideration. 

I am now to enclose an extract from the Legislative Assembly 
debates which contains the report of the discussion on February 
lltb, 1922, and to invite the particular attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of ... to the statement by the Hon. Sir William 
Vincent in which a number of the more important aspects of the 
problem were touched upon. 

The Government of India recognise that the decision on this 
question is of fundamental importance to tho future well being of 
India. They observe further that the declared policy of His 
Majesty s Government to provide for the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of Indian administration was placed by 
Parliament in the forefront of the preamble to the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The position of Parliament in this respect was 
explained in paragraph 7 of the report of the Join: Select Com* 
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g( TO TEE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

• \ J * Racial Feeling; 

\V .^pnally, while the existence of racial feeling at the preset 5 
moment is undeniable it cannot be assumed as axiomatic that such 
feelings will persist or increase. It may prove to be no more than 
a temporary phenomenon which will pass away with the disappear¬ 
ance of the special conditions that have given rise to it. Euro¬ 
peans employed in Indian State?, it is understood, do not find the 
atmosphere inimical to them and many occupy in these administra 
tions a position of peculiar privilege and regard. 

(b) Although at the moment the Indian Legislatures and the 
educated classes are demanding the complete and rapid Indianisa- 
tioii of the services it does not follow that such will continue to bo 
their attitude. The class of communal interests may eventually 
lead to a just appreciation of the importance of retaining in the 
executive a substantial proportion of European officers who will 
stand apart from and be unaffected by Indian class interests. 

^ iiilst even with the completo cessation of further recruitment 
! no presence of a substantial European proportion is doubtless assured 
Ior some years, the risks inherent in any such step must not be 
ignored. In particular the probability that if a stage was ever reach- 
ed when Europeans would only be found in limited numbers in the 
higher grades of the service and it was then found necessary to rc- 
consider the position, the reconstitution of the services would be 
difficult and tho absence of a trained European element in the lower 
grades would seriously embarass the Govornmont, 

<vi).-—The Government of India will reserve thoir own condu- 
p 0ns till thoy have received and considered the opinions of local 
governments The problem is one of great complexity, A just 
cone usion can be reached only if account, is taken of all tho 
re event factors; and the object of the Government of India is there¬ 
to! e simply to state the case a9 dourly and as impartially as po q sible 
and to draw tho attention of local Governments both to the reasons 
that may be hold to justify a radicil revision of the arrangements 
now in force as well as that w hich may ba urged in favour of their 
retention. They recognise furthor that there are differences in the 
functions and importance of the various services and that consi¬ 
derations which may be decisive in tho case, for example, of the 
technical services may not be so in that of the security services 
'Hioh the Indian Civil Servico and the Postal service. 

I am now to turn to certain questions that will arise in the 
ev enf of its being decided that the recruitment of Europeans -bould 
m abolished or largely reduced. It seems probable that the adop- 
tion of either of those courses will necessitate intensive measuroo 

reorganisation. 
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(1) . The existing system of recruitment for the appoint_ 

included in the all-India services was natural and indeed imm 
iihle so long as those services were composed almost entirely of 
Europeans. The source of recruitment being the same it was neces-, 
sary to maintain some uniformity in the conditions of service for 
officers distributed over the various provinces. The system had 
the groat merit of securing similar qualifications and traditions 
for the higher branches of the public administration throughout 
India, but the difficulties of retaining it for Indian recruits have 
already become apparent in connection with the steps taken for 
the introduction of an enlarged Indian element. 

Provincialising Posts 

The examinations in India for the Indian Police Sorvice have 
bad to be held on a provincial basis, and the practice in the case of 
the I. C. S. of posting Indian officers to the province of their origin is 
in recognition of L he impossibility of ignoring provincial factors in 
the recruitment of Indians. Provincial sentiment, it is believed, will 
bo wholly in favour of replacing the all-India services with provincial 
scrvicos and will bo reinforced by the argument that, at least in the 
case of Indiana to be appointed in the future, t bo Legislative Council 
must have the power to determine the pay and qualifications of the 
officers who are the executants of their policies. 

The Government of India are inclined to think, therefore, that 
the abolition or any large reduction of the recruitment of Europeans 
will inevitably entail the provincialisation of the posts for which in 
future only Indians are to bo recruited. 

Should prov inoialisiitioii bo decided upon, a further poi.it to bo 
determined is the method by which recruitment for those appoint- 
men s o u i oe ectcd. 1 here appear to be two poisiblo alternatives: 

0 appointment might be merged in the existing services ; or 
,n, 8ot as soon as a sufficient number have become vacant be 
ormeu into separate, (and upper) divisions of these services, 

. 1 foments in favour of tho latter course, at least in the case 

oi is services, Educational, Forest and Police, are broadly iboso 
* 1 . . lV0 always been held in the Civil Service and Agricultural 

f jus,i . f y existing division of tho services into Imperial and 
rovjncial, a- pointed out by the Royal Commission on Public 
cervices. hero there i< a largo quantity of work of a less impor¬ 
tant, character to be done, though of a kind which cannot be per¬ 
formed by a purely subordinate agency, two services or classes of one 
sem >e are required, since it would be extravagant to recruit officers 
fur the less important work on terms required to obtain officers for 
the higher class of duties. Further, thinclusion of tho higher 
appointments now borne on the cadro of the Imperial services in the 
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COL. TPeDGU'OOD’S SPEECH 
\ >{g%osJtfd in Indian questions had seen all along the dan 
n^fPco operation might cease and that the non-co-opepator 
go mi to the councils. To his (Mr. Wedgwood’s) mind thore had 
boon no more lamentable blunder made by the Indian people than 
the refusal under the leadership of Gandhi to go on to the councils. 
They were told almost with regret that non-co-operation had 
collapsed. 
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Mr. Lloyd George : With regret 1 

Colonel W edgwood : Almost with regret. 

Mr. Lloyd George indicated dissent. 

Colonel W edgwood said he was very glad it was not. They 
*oie told that it would be a sign of failure if when these Non-co- 
operators went on to the Councils they conducted themselves in an 
oostiuctivo manner and did not co-operate with the Government. 
i Q Labour party wanted them to go on to the Councils and the 
ssom > y to form part of the Opposition to the Government until 
^uey cou d become the Government themselvos. That was tho 
lmV n 'T^ cons t l fcutional development. It might involve obstruction, 
w j j 1 W ‘ ls 01ll y in that way that they would finally acquire the 
8 m carry on successfully democratic constitutional Govern- 
^ on . Lo sajq aa \ 1Q rear j p t i me Minister’s speech, that if tho 
ojon- jQ operators wont on to tho Councils ai]d conducted a campaign 
°Pposition to tho Government at present in power thoy would bo 
•Qgardod as bringing the reforms to nought as a failure which was to 
justi y us in withdrawing the whole of the diarchy, seemed to him to 
I. 0 mos t unfortunate throat and a threat which aB a matter of fact 
" 19 ^uito impossible to carry out. He hoped that thoy were not 
°mg to have a change from a perfectly steadfast, settled policy to a 
fuf- l ■ 0l . a . r,1 M° threats and concessions. That, indeed, would ho 
a p u ! !i{ li a a s it had been in Ireland. Tho only chance was that 
I 0 llmo Minister as well as the Secrotary fpr India had definitely 
n view tne same goal, namely, Dominion Home Rule although that 
t minion *Iomo Rule would unseat from their power at any rato 
tho present Civil Service. 

Cotonel U edgwood emphatically repudiated any suggestion 
. ia ' . 0 waB 001(1 lft favour by the extremists in India, the fact being, 
no sauJ, that nobody \y as s0 m uch hated by tLem as the man who 
* j uinuelf triod to erect a bridge between Indians and Eng* hmon. 
U ear, hoar). It was essential, ho continued, to have a epntontod 
C’vil Service, but he could wish when wo camo todbeu s this ques¬ 
tion that we should givo as much importance to the question of a 
contented India. With only one or two exceptions all tho speeches 
111 debate had dealt solely with the Civil Service. That was 
cot worthy of the House of Common, for after all tho Civil Service 
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the country and Dot the country for Civil Servft 
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• ^ared the impression would be given that the interests of ES_ 

far as India was concerned, were solely wrapped up in the 
status of our fellow-countrymen in India. He believed that would 
be a profound mistake. (Cheers) 

Sir D. Maclean (Peebles, L.) said that he was unable to take 
the same tragic view of the speech of the Prime Minister as Colonel 
. had done. He hoped also that his speech would not 

give the people in India the impression—which would be a most 
harmful impression-that the Prime Minister of this country, speak¬ 
ing with great responsibility in the House of Commons, threatened 
the people of India (Cheers.) That, he thought, would be most 
mischievous impression to get abroad, because, after all, however 
they might differ from the Prime Minister, he was the chief officer 
of the Crown and occupied a position ot very groat responsibility, 
i he view he (Sir D. Maclean) took of the speech was this : that the 
Civil Service in India were discharging their duty in a time of transi¬ 
tion ot exceptional difficulty and trial ; India, as a whole, was seething 
with internal difficulties—like almost every other nation —and there 
was being carried on there a most remarkable experiment. There 
was the commencement of a great attempt which they hoped would 
be successful. 

He felt that they ought to exercise very great care and respon¬ 
sibility i„ suc h a time as this as to the criticisms they made and the 
adv.co they tendered. (Hear, hear) H 0 regretted some of the things 

r 't iV J "7" so " H,oks ' which, ho thought, lent colour to 
Colonel V, odgwood a entmism that the basis of the debate was not 
so much the well-being of India as the well being of the Civil 
i7 mC : „ '* adopted fully the aphorism of his bon. and gallant 

hnend that the Civil Service existed for the country, and not. the 
country for the Civil Service. (Mr. Lloyd George—“Hear, hear. ) 
lie had not read a note of threat or the shaking of the fist in the 
Lnine Ministers speech. There might have been a little of the 
touch of tho steel, but ho did not gather it. It seemed to him to 
bean effort to lot the Civil Servants know that in this exceptional 
time oi U’lal we, their countrymen here, realizing their trust and 
ou trust, were sympathetic with them, and desirous of remedying 
their grievances. (Cheers, Mr. Lloyd George nodding assent.) Ho 
thought that there .was a ease for impartial inquiry, with Indians 
themselves on 1 he inquiry. He thought it his duty to say that while 
they sympathised with the Indian Civil Service, they wore doter- 
mn od to flee that full trust was given to that great experiment, and 
1 it should not bo withdrawn or discouraged. It was impossible 
l0 to P progress in India. It was a world movement. He hoped, 
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| v araintroduced to you as members of the Indian Civil SArvM 
and y m have never heard of them although they have been govern¬ 
ing perhaps tens of millions of people for a very long period. 
Their every word is a command, every sentence a decree, accepted 
by theso people, accepted willingly with trust in their judgment 
and confidence in their justice and their fairness, which ought to 
be the pride of our race. I have often talked to Americans about 
this, they are full of wonder at the achievement of ordinary and 
insignificant (in sense of not being known) civil servants in different 
P its of the world alone or almost without companionship, govern¬ 
ing groat territories. They always regard it as a groat miracle of 
mis i gi t for government. Theso Civil Servants are entitled to 
every word ot support. They are entitled to every deed of support 
mi i ns Imperial Parliament can give, and if they need it, it is 
6 USHieS8 of statesmen to give it, speaking not only on their 
1 - , n ^ i \ , Dut 8 P e &king on behalf of the whole of their countrymen 
to M ■{ "i " t ^ em support them, to see that justice is done 

mend 1y have grievances. We must pledge ourselves not 

jj ‘ 5 0 thl3 Government but any other Government that comes 
to M ° S6e r ^ treat ment which is their right is dispensed 
j, . . <0,I L fhoy ought to know that this is the attitude of the 
ish Parliament towards them. I am one of thoso who believe 
j 1 getr T ln e Gie co operation of India in the government of the conn- 
whi h 1 ^ 6V8 stren ^ t i ien9 the Empire, it strengthens the hold 
Indi * 16 ? m P’ re has upon them ; it would be a mistake to mako 
8f lfl e u egard Empire as something which is outside, it is 

that th t0 *^ 13 * ^ ni P’ re * 0 niake them feel that they are part of it, 
challpr | n l *’ P ar t the structure, and that when they ate 

fo 1 lg0r * all d when the Empire is challenged they are not lighting 
Ca]o r e w ^ lc b is m London but for something which is in 

m , a or Bombay or wherever they happen to be. That is what 
Colonie^ 1 Stronet ^ 111 last war in the Dominions and in the 

one JrtT * . a PP rov ed this question from the point of view of 
0 e.ieves in getting Indians to assist us in discharging the 
I i ^ rea an< ^ obligation which we have inherited and which 

*opo we shall transmit to our descendents in generations to come, 
rom that point of view I should like to say this. The success of 
uur eiioits in securing the attachment of Indians to service, the 
iecruitment- of Indians to service, the embodiment of Indians in 
BBrviecq will depend not upon the quality of speeches delivered in 
the legislatures by Indians (although I do not dospise that, contribu¬ 
tion in the least because that is what Parliament means, it means a 
place for speaking), but rather by their efficiency in the discharge of 
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■. tteo ordinary humdrum tasks oa members of the civil anffSililr 
ssrvrees. I think it is important that Indians themselves sTreruffl- - 
N g5S£t , t]i*t well into their minds. They see speeches reported in papers 
and they see a great deal of importance is attached to those speeches, 
and they say this is the art of Government. Wei], it is part of the 
art of democratic Government, and people who try to govern with' 
out it have generally failed. In war, as I ventured to say soma¬ 
time ago, countries which were the most efficient on that side wero 
also the most efficient in the conduct of war. It is a groat part of 
the art of Government. It is the beginning but the other is vit.Li, 
and unless they supplement it by showing that they are able to do 
their work as civil servants, then the experiment of inviting thorn 
to co operate with us will be a failure. 

The British Services Indispensable 

AVhat I want specially to say is this, that whatever their success, 
whether as parliamentarians or as administrators, I can see no period 
when they can dispense with the guidance and assistance of a small 
nucleus of British Civil Servants, of British officials in India, this in 
the population of 31,5000.000 and they only number 1200. They are 
the steel frame of the whole structure. I do not care what you 
build on to it, if you take that steel frame out, the fabric will 
collapse. It is therefore essential that they should be there, but 
not for their own sakea. W hat does it matter finding 1200 positions 
from a population of 36000000. Finding jobs for 1200 is really too 
trivial. I see comments and unworthy comments about our finding 
avenues and jobs for our young men. There is no t one of this 1200 

that could not easdy find a much better job in this country a much 

better paying one The difficulty is to get men to go there It is 
not the difficulty of finding places to put them into. Therefore, I 
am not talking from that point of view. As I said to my "Right 
Honourable friend, the Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir 
Henry Uraik) when I hud a conversation with him five months ago, 
and 1 am entirely in agreement with him. It is from the point of 
view o. India I am talking. It is a question not of value to us of 
hnmng outlets for intelligent young men, but of value to India of 
getting men of this kind who arc highly trained and full of spirit, 
and i here must be some spirit in them to go there and undertake 
this taSf*. these men are p'aced at India’s disposal and Indians 
ought to eel a deep sense of gratitude, and I have no doubt the 
vftBi majority of them do. It is no secret that they often feel far 
more confidence in these men than they do in men of their own 
ilesh and blood. 

Therefore it is essential that we should keep this service. 
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>k /Indiana have been appointed which increases the pi 

liQlCto about 16 per cent. He repudiated the suggestion of Sir 
-fi&vi'Sffh that there was an “ expressed intention to compensate the 
Indian Civil Service for the loss of prestige and prospects stated in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report to bo inherent in the reforms.” Where¬ 
upon Sir W. Divison snapped out the retort that there was 
gioat discontent in the Civil Service and that unless something 
^as done to alleviate it, there would soon bo no British members 
loft at all. 


I he number of members of the I. C. S. from whom applications 
°i Permission to retire prematurely on proportionate pensions had 
0e '* received by the Secretary of State in Council was 28. Of these, 
11 had been sanctioned, and one was under inquiry. 

!*• T h e matter however came to rest on July 5tb when Viscount 

hi; n' 'o 16 \° L USG Lords read out ihe modification orders made 
by the Sec of State in Council. 


New Rules for Premature Retirement 

The modifications in the order relating to conditions and terms of 
premature retirement of officers of All-India Services due to the intro¬ 
duction of constitutional reforms were published on July 5th. 1922. 
ie order says : The option given to members of these services who 
rived in India foi the first time on a date antecedent to January 1st 
iyj ° to retire before the expiry of the 31st March 1924 shall now 
continue in force and may be exercised until the action proposed to 
f 6 ° n re ! 10r k the Parliamentary Commission provided 

°r y the Government of India Act is known, when the whole 
position will necessarily be reviewed. Consequent upon this decision 
10 restrlcti on that leave taken in anticipation of retirement must be 
competed before the 31 afc March 1924 is also removed. Officers 
proposing to retire prematurely, if they have submitted a definite 
app ication to retire accompanied by the prescribed form of declara- 
lon will ordinarily be allowed before their retirement takes effect to 
avail themselves of the full amount of leave due to them and which 
may be granted to them at one time otherwise than on medical 
certificate. A mere intimation of a possible intention to retire will 
oot entitle an officer to have his application for leave dealt with 
under these rules. An officer who has eubmitted an application to 
retire supported by the declaration, and has obtained leave on the 
basis of it, will not be permitted to cancel his application and to 
return to duty without the consent of hiB local Government, 
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s 1 IK Tjifc most important part of the modification ia the 
(JwBciaction which requires an applicant to state: ‘ In view 
change^ in the conditions of my service occasioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1919 I desire to retire on the terms sot forth in 
the orders relating to premature retirement.' Under certain condi¬ 
tions officers retiring prematurely will be permitted with the specific 
consent of either the Government of India or the Secretary of State 
in Council, as the case may be, to take up other employment 

during the currency of their leave preparatory to retirement. 

The new modification is emphatic on one point; that eligi¬ 
bility to retire on proportionate pension is not an absolute right 
which accrues. Grant of leave to officers will not bo permitted 

without the specific sanction of the Secretary of State in Counci! 

and without an application for retirement. On signature and 
presentation of the prescribed declaration, the Secretary of State 
reserves to himself the right to arrange for a combined pension 
under the ordinary rules on their final retirement, in case of officers 
who havo obtained employment with his permission in other depart¬ 
ment under the Crown, or to withhold permission to retire or to 
permit retirement on reduced pension only if circumstances exist 
which justify this course. Thus, it would not be open lo an officer, 
against whom disciplinary proceedings were pending or in contompla - 
tion which might result in reduction or withhold!ng of his pension, 
to avoid such proceedings by an application for permission to retire 
on proportionate pension. The Secretary of State in Council will 
ordinarily on the advico of the local Government postpone the 
acceptance of resignation of any officer, if such detention could 
not be avoided without prejudice to the public interest. It 
is also announced that orders applicable to officers serving in other 
provinces will also apply to those serving in Burma with effect 
from tbo date on which Burma has been constituted a Governor’s 
province. 

Another order of the Secretary of State in Council declares that 
an 01 cer uwiir( ! 0 d a proportionate pension may be permitted to 
comruu e a portion of his pension not exceeding the third of the 
o-e ^ess in the option of the sanctioning authority, namely. 

6 ^ Cti overnment under which the officer was last employed, of 
an o icer w..o draws hie pension directly or indirectly from Indian 
treasuries, and the High Commissioner in all other cases. There 
are exceptional reasons for refusing sanction to the application in 
w.jo»0 oi in part, if the sanctioning authority ooDsidora that such 
reasons exist the case will be referred for the decision of the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council, The order next gives details regarding 
commutation and the rules governing it. 
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\ I flEfo Wof ) the Indian people, that would constitute a serious sicmri 
have to take it into account. 


Britain will not abdicate 


One thing we must make clear, that Britain will in no circum¬ 
stances relinquish her responsibility to India. This is a cardinal 
principle not merely of the present Government but I feel confident 
that it will be the cardinal principle with any Government that 
could command the confidence of the people of this country. It is 
important that that should be known not so much in this country 
for there is no doubt about it here ; but in India, where for many 
reasons there seems to be doubt disseminated, sometimes fortuitously, 
sometimes quite unintentionally, and sometimes from facts which 
seem for a moment to justify conclusions of that kind. It is right 
t iat not merely hero but in India it should be thoroughly understood 
t mt that is the fundamental principle which will guide every part 

I t ovei has any hope of commanding the confidence of the people 
0 lis country. \\ q stand by our responsibilities. We will take 

• a ever stops aro necessary to discharge or to enforce them, 

Anarchy before British Rule 

We owe this not only to the people of this country, though 
they have made a groat sacrifice for India, blit we owe it to the 
people of India as a whole. Wo had no right to go thore unless we 
rcieant to curry out that trust right through. There is a groat variety 
of races and creeds in India, probably greater variety than in the 
wholo of Europe. Ihero aro innumerable divisive forces thore and 

II ‘"tain withdrew her strong hand nothing would ensue except 
f * visions, strife, conflict and anarchy. India would bocome a prey 
c-t icr to strong adventurers or to the strong invader. That had 
, oe : n the history of India up to the very hour when wo took India 
in land There has always been a historical play between those two 
alternatives. What has happened before would onsue again if Britain 
withdrew her might and strength from the guidance of that great 

'nipire. In fact, if wo were to do so, it would be one of the greatest 
stray ala in the history of any country. 

Indian Princes 

We have a duty, not moroly to the vast territories in India 
where wo exercise supremo control but wj also owe a duty to tho 
great Princes of India and to tho Indian States which are feuda¬ 
tories of his Majesty the King Emperor. They constitute about 
one- third of India. Wo owe an undoubted duty to thorn. They 
have been loyal to tho Throne and to the Empire under conditions 
w here loyalty was tried in ovory fibre and where loyalty was vital 
to tho existence of the Empi ‘ Th«ro has been nothing more 
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whole story of the Empire 


in the whole story of the Empire than the rallying 
Princes and those peoples to the British Empire at the moment 
when we needed all strength which we could command either in 
our owi territories at home or throughout the vast domain of the 
British Empire. Thereof we owe a grt<ifc duty to the backward 
parts of India which are dependent on the direction and guidance 
and vision which British statesmanship can command for the purpose 
of development of good government in that groat country. 

Discharging the Trust 

We have invited the co-operation of the pe°pj° °/ 1 ^ 111 

the discharge of this trust. We have invited them in increasing 
numbers and perhaps in increasing proportion?- I t.'.n ^ at that 

was inevitable. It was a natural development. e*a\e invitee 

them in the Army, we have invited them in t “ e 1 ’ vl Service ft ,u 
we have invited them to assist in the Government o India under 


their own people now in Legislature, f^at . was inevitable 

evolution, but I want to make it clear, n it is not already cloar, 
that that is not in order to lead up to the final relinquishment ot 
our trust but with a view of bringing into partnership in the dis¬ 
charge of that trust within the uidis Empire. To disobar#® 
that great trust it is essential to have the aid of the Indian 0i vl 
Servants, Indian soldiers, Indian Judges and Indian legislators. 
But it is vital that wo should havo tbo continued assistance 
British official. There are not so very many of them. I marvelled 
ivhm: I looked up statistics. Thero are only 1200 governing 
31.30,00,000 people with all sorts of physical difficulties of clim at<3 
and special difficulties for men brought up in a temperate dim** 0 
like ours. 

Sir Donald Maclean— Does that include all British Officials ? 

Ibo Premier : That is the total simply for tbo Civil Service- 
It .jobs not include the Police and Medical Services. Figures « r ® 
1^.00 British civil servants, 700 British police officers, and ^0' 
British medical officers. That is a total of 2500 governing that 
gigantic Jtmpire with its hundreds of millions of population, govern 
ing quietly and without fuss, doing it for generations. There is 
Inn illy anything that is comparable with it in the history of i' 111 
woild. certainly not since the days of Roman Empiro. Hero is 
something for us to ho proud of 


A Triumph of Government 

1 do not bolieve there is any country in tbo world that can 
produce such a triumph of Government. As I said once in f his 
House there are men governing huge territories there whoso names 
are hardly known Even \vh#n they retire and yoi mo d thorn 
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I mO : o. In that paragraph it was clearly indicated that tl\Wul 
* auS-tefianiier of each advance in the increasing association of IntfiJJfc j 
^■^T^j^y^dministration, no less than in the progressive realisation 
of'TeWfJonsible government, can be determined only by Parliament 
upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
t^ie Indian people. It was also made clear that His Majesty’s 
Government must remain free to appoint Europeans to those posts 
in the services for which they are specially required and qualified. 

I he question is therefore one which must bo decided by His 
Majesty’s Government and 1 am accordingly to observe that though 
tne presentation of it in the speech of tho Hon. Home Member may 
appear to point to particular conclusions, the views expressed by 
him were of necessity based only upon particular aspects of tho 
case which had boon considered by the Government of India. The 
Government of India had not tho opinions of local Governments 
im ' oro Hiem and, in considering the many and difficult issues which 
repi ho determined, they do not in any way regard themselves as 
c udecl from, modifying any provincial views he expressed should 
° modifications seem necessary in the light of information 

received from local Governments. 

the existing orders regarding the percentage of European and 
ndian recruitment in the various All India Services embody a 
ecision which has recently been reached. They were based upon 
1 conclusion of tho Public Services Commission and the consider.v 
1,0,1 ur ged in the report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms, The 
' ,ew underlying them was that, so far in the future as any man can 
‘oresec, a strong European element will bo required in any of tho 
Public services in India and that, though tho utilities and the func- 
1,0,18 of European Officers may undergo a gradual change, fho 
continued presence of English officers is vital to tho successful issue 
01 policy of making tho pooplo of India self-governing. They 
assumed, accordingly, that the essential characteristics of tho 
administration would remain unchanged and they provided in conse¬ 
quence only for such an increase in the number of Indians in tho 
All India Services as it was thought would bo merged in them 
without altering their whole character. 

It may be argued with great force that if tho quesdon were 
uow to be decided by the application of the same it is certaiu there 
would be no adequate ground for modifying these orders in tho 
mteresta of efficiency and integrity. 

It is undeniable that tho stability and ordered progress of India 
have hitherto been dependont on the assistance and tho efforts of 
European officers and it may bo held that the recont advances in tho 
direction of responsible government have but accentuated the 
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fjofj their services. India has taken only the first srkpi;®i 
the road that leads to full self-government. That road is besec*Tvittr^ 
M$arpg£rg and obstacles and her ability to traverse it successfully may 
be imperilled if she discards too rapidly the guidance upon which 
Bhe has so far leaned. Nevertheless, it is impossible to ignore the 
changes that have recently occurred : the emergence of new factors 
and the enhanced importance that is now attached to considerations 
which, though always present, were less prominent and less urgent 
a few years ago and it may bo that these new developments render 
necessary a revision of the decisions previously adopted. Of the aigu 
menis that may be advanced in favour of radically modifying the 
existing policy tbe following would appear to be the most important : 

(i) It maybe difficult in future to secure for the imperial 
Service recruits of the same class as have been forthcoming in 1 ho 
past, and any substantial falling off in the quality of European recruits 
would obviously reduce pro tanto tjhe case fo r a 8 r0I1 S European 
element. The attractions of service in India have undoubtedly 
diminished in spite of the recent revisions of salary and of leave 
rules ; the financial advantages are n0 l 0I) g cr what they were 25 
years ago and on the whole, and even afier allowance is made for 
the world-wide fall in the purchasing power of money, they probably 
compare less favourably than formerly with the terms Obtainable in 
the Civil Service of England and of the Crown Colonies. Moreover, 
the prospects of promotion to posts above the time scale are more 
doubtful. Persistent demands are being made for the abolition of 
many of those appointments, and their continued retention cannot 
bo rogarded as assured. Again, in so far at any rate, as the Indian 
Civil Service is concerned, the whole tendency of the reforms and 
a fortiori of any further constitutional advances that may be in store 
is to reduce the status of its members to that of purely executive 
officials, ^he Civil Servant of the future cannot expect to 
play the same part in, or to exercise the same influences over, the 
administration of the country as has his more fortunate predecessor. 

^iany, too, of the most attractive of his former functions, such 
as those connected with sanitation, education and the general 
eve opmont of district or town, have already been made over to 
bodies fully divorced from his control. Lastly the impossibility of 
foreseeing the character or the effects of further changes in the con¬ 
dition of the contra] and provincial Governments and the many 

evidences of racial hostility which have unfortunately accumulated 

during recent years may deter many promising candidates from the 

adoption of an Indian career. It is doubtful whether these con¬ 
siderations are fully realised in England, but any advantages that 

may acciue thereby to the Government in respect of the quality of 
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ts l^curod may be more than offset by resentment and aUntnl 
out if expectations are disappointed. 

Demand for Indianisation 

(ii) The demand for Indianisation of the services is older and 
perhaps even more insistent than the demand for s«lf-government. 
It- is also more difficult to resist. Nothing can be more inevitable 
and legitimate than the desire of Indians that the services should he 
m anned by men of their own race ; and this natural sentiment is 
Enforced by financial considerations. The scales of pay which 
Q ust be paid if Europeans are to be obtained for the services are 
ffighor than those in force in any other State, and in a country whose 
financial rosourcos are as narrow as those of India, can be defended 
0nl y 0I > the ground of necessity. That the price has hitherto been 
worth paying need not be denied, but as education spreads year by 
year and as in consequence the supply of competent Indians increases 
o continued retention of so costly an agency will be harder to 
fV ,y ’ at ^ an y rato theoretically, and the demand for the substitution 
• ess expensive indigenous services will acquire added force. If 
e services were Ii )f jij ln j sec j ftMC j as f or tho reasons indicated 
'0 ow would appea r to be inevitable in that event they were also 
wholly or largely provincialised, the existing scales of pay could bo 
greatly reduced. It j s a mistake to suppose that the difference 
between the cost of tho European officers and that of the Indian 
officers is represented by the present overseas allowance. 

The real difference i 3j f ac t ( far greater and it seems possible 
that as much as one- third of the pay drawn by the European officer 
trbgbfc properly be debited to that head. Moreover, the attitude of 
the Indian Legislature has already been made clear. They are 
pressing for tho rapid Indianisation of the services. 

(iii) Officers entering the existing services are ontitled to 
remain in these services for periods which in practice range on tho 
average from 25 to 30 years. It is at least possible, however, that 
** ( ‘ or 15 years hence the conditions in India will bo such as to 
r ^>der undesirable or impracticable the retention of a large number 
0 European officers, and if, therefore, the recruitment of Europeans 
? n present scale is maintained the Government may eventually 
00 faced with the necessity of retiring a great number of officers and 
01 Paying to them heavy sums by way of compensation. 

(iv) At present largo majority of tho members of each of the 
India services are Europeans. Tho prosonco of a substantial 

European element is thus assured for many years to come in \ u 
Lilian Civil Sorvice. In particular the proportion of Indians 
vl,j cludii]g officers holding listed posts) is only 12 per cent, and t w-u 
v dh the complete cessation of recruitment a poriod of some 12 years 
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v mt elapse before the Indian element can rise to 80 per centi 
abandonment of European recruitment will not therefore mean 
UrS^ountry will, in a short time, be dependent entirely on an indi¬ 
genous agency. For years at least, if not for more, the services will 
still contain a substantial proportion of Europeans sufficient perhaps 
to provide the necessary leavening and to ensure the maintenance 
during the transition to entirely Indianised services of real adminis¬ 
trative standards and should circumstances so necessitate the whole 
position could be- considered before the expiry of this period. 

Moroover, in the case of the technical services at mast 
any shortage of Europeans that might at any time become apparent 
could probably be met by recruitment on short term contracts. 

(v). These arguments have been statod in the form in which 
presumably they would be presented by ihoso who advocate the 
adoption of a new policy. 

Arguments Against. 

It is essential, however, that the assumptions underlying them, 
ih} qualifications to which they are subject, and the counter argu¬ 
ments should not be overlooked. Thus . 

(a) In estimating the attractions of service in India in the 
future it should not be forgotten that it is the men now in the 
services who ore naturally the most inclined to compare disadvan¬ 
tageous^ the present and future conditions of their services with 
those that obtained in tho past. 1 he question, ho\y 0ver( canno t bo 


regarded exclusively from their point of view i n the case of future 
entrants into the sorvices. It is not impossible that if difficult 
conditions as r °K iirth employment continue to be felt in England, 
th0 Dominions and the Colon,os, the time scale of pay and the 
pensions ot the Indian services may 
in induce tin- right stump of man 
l • g* m l b.r a considerable portion 
n I "din. Again, whilst it 


prove an attraction sufficient 
t° expatriate* himself from 
" life and elect for service 
( . , general the effect of the reforms and of 

xZIT IT “'’'"‘l’ 0 . 63 0,1 tho character of the work ot Civil 
1,0 L, ‘ ’ 111 Psti'Srapbs aboio, it is fhe opinion of 
i I ; •• f, e Councl.s and Assemblies the burden of voicing, 

»:| 'ff “" d J ' y, '.’ g p0 ''? y , i vlU 0ften fall on tho Civil Servant ami 
* I '*,.' intellect and character as almost 

any of tl, 0 duties winch fell to his lot under a more bureaucratic 
lorn of Government ; and even in the sphere oi district admnn. tra- 
'a Jt '»o> , gh local bodies are no longer under the control of the 
i net olacer, it is probable that i„ technical matters, in conflicts of 
communal interests and in cases where Urge sums of money aro 
luvoKsd, his advice will for many years be freely sought, 
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not be discouraged by it and say that it mean? 


\ must. 

V-affe££kJp-i/n India, that it means insurrection in India, that it meirfrs 
that India is getting tired of British rulo. The world is tired of 
every rule. If Hon’ble members will read the newspapers they will 
find that this is the only Coalition that has lasted six years, 
Commander Komvort.hy : “What about^M. Lenin”. 

Premier. No, he has not lasted as long and l am not sura that 
he has lasted, but my hon’ble and gallant Friend knows more about 
him than I do. You have got it in Italy and France and every¬ 
where else, and that simply means the sort of unrest there is 
throughout the world, but you must not get discouraged. It does 
mean howovor undoubtedly a considerable accession of responsibility 
and of work to those who are discharging the functions of Govern¬ 
ment in every land, and on the main must as far as India is 
concerned depend not upon what happens in this Parliament whero 
we can get discussions only once, twice, or three times a year upon 
l j! a " 6 cannc [t keep a continuous eye upon what happens in 
n ia, and that is right. You cannot do it, it depends upon the 
Un . 0 Government that you have there. It ia essential that 
s 10U d be strengthened, but whatever you do? in the way of 
strengthening it, there is one institution we will not interfere with, 
there is one institution we will not cripple, there is one institution 
we will not deprive of its functions, or of its privileges, and that is 
that institution which built up the British Kaj, “The British Civil 
Service in India” 


Responsibility for India 

, ^ 0 tmve undertaken the responsibility for India. Wo have 
undeitaken to guide India. We have undertaken to establish ami 
maintain law and good Government throughout its vast dominions. 
We have undertaken to defend its frontiers, and to protect its 
peoples against internal foes and external foes. The British Empire 
means at all costs to continue to discharge' that sacred trust and 
to ful.il that high destiny. 

colonel Wedgwood (Labour—Newcastlo-under-Lyme) wonder- 
ed what evil genius inspired the Prime Minister with the nocossily 
to make this speech to day. There was no doubt that this was 
a new declaration as regards India, a declaration which he would 
find it difficult indeod to square with tho Declaration of August, 
1917. He had said that we would never relinquish our respon¬ 
sibility for India. He was quite right. Neither States nor indivi¬ 
dual can ever relinquish their responsibility for what thpy say or 
do, But what, did he mean '? Did he moan a change of policy ? 
Was it his view still that our duty as: regards India was to : co 
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* ( tMfc cdifntry safe on the lines of Dominion Home Rule 

wtro to Vee that country self-governing, even as Canada or Aife 
^ir^^governiiig ? That was the Declaration of 1917—not imme- 
finitely, but as soon as it could safely be done. Was that relin¬ 
quishing onr responsibility or not 1 ? The ppoplo of India, reading 
his speech to-morrow would want to know what, the Prime Minister 
meant. He had said that there was one institution which should 
never be deprived either . of its powers or its functions, and \ a 
was the Indian Civil Service. Was that the doctrine of the (.o\ern 
ment, or was ultimately self-government the doctrine of t 0 Tovcrn 
merit? How were they going to combine the two . 0 “ a1C <1a ' 

no Government that ever followed his Government wme.er are 
to relinquish our responsibility for India. . 

No, wo shall not (proceeded Colonel <>( gwoex , >n our res¬ 
ponsibility for India seems to bo rather c.utren <ioni its. Our 
responsibility for India consists in assisting 10 ‘orma^ ion of demo* 
cratic self-government in India AH our dealings with India will 
be to bring that day about when .nma can s ii« } .0 given demo¬ 
cratic Home Rule. ., c , 

How is it. possible for the Civil bervico when once there is 
Dominion Home Rule in India to bo able to carry on without a 

change of functions and without a change of powers? It is 
notorious that, one of the difficulties that the Civil Service have to 
face at the present time is that already under diarchy itself thoir 
powers and thoir functions are no longer what they were, and thoir 
difficulty is that whereas before those reforms they were tho masters 
of India, now insensibly they are bound to become the servants 
of the.new governments .the new parliaments, the new councils of 
India, and when the Assembly has complete self-government then 

it is inevitable that the whole status of the Civil Service in India 

must change and the Civil Servants in that country will be even as 
the Civil Servants in this country, the servants of the Government 
and not the masters of tho country. 


The best of tbe British officials i n India (Colonel Wedgwood 
maintained; roabsed that thoy were doing their finest service to their 
mother country when they assist towards tho process of their own 
extinction. They know quite well that the best-service they could 
reridor wa; to mako easy and not difficult a transition which must 
iuevitaoly dethrone thorn from their power. Besides obscuring at 
nn J' rat ®« ^ eclipso, the famous Declaration of August, 

19, ., the 1 rimo Minister went on to offer threats of the withdrawal 
nf the diarchy reforms. Ho pointed out that it was an experiment 
fi 11 which thore could be no possible going back under any circum- 
o' ances, The Prime Minister pointed out the danger that every person 
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\ services would necessitate either the promotion to _ B 

senior officers who, as experience in connection with^nA-^ 
Kljftted^pdats seems to show, have been engaged far too long on subor- 
dinato duties to be capable of undertaking responsibilities of a more 
exacting order or the selection for the posts of the best of the junior 
officers, a course which may be of help to open the door to favouri¬ 
tism and to bo the production of much discontent and heart-burning 
among the sonior men. Against this it may be argued that it will 
be impossible to secure for the largo number of appointments in 
Question a better class of recruits than is now obtained for the 
provincial service, and that, therefore, the simplest and the least 
objectionable solution will be a single service the higher appointments 
jn which will be filled by men who have served for a somewhat 
onger period than that which members of the Imperial services are 
now required to serve in the inferior appointments. Die balanco of 
argument appears to the Govt, of India to be on the whole in favour 
o t ie two divisions achemo, but they have no desire to prejudice an 

18 f hU0 1,1 P e £' ir d to which tho opinions of the local Govts, will be 
ol special value. 

lhero are many subsidiary matters arising out of or connected with 
ne above questions, but it is unnecessary to examine them until the 
iroad questions of principle have been considered nod determined. 

In conclusion it will be convenient to summarise the questions 
0,1 wh ich the opinion of local Governments is invited. Theso are: — 

I (a)—Should the recruitment of Europeans for the appoint- 
tuonta now included in the all India services be discontinued or 
largely reduced ? 

(b) If so, in what services and to what extent in each service I 

“ If it is decided to discontinue or largely reduce the recruit¬ 
ment of Europeans : 

ta)—Should the appointments for which Europeans are no 
longer to be recruited be provincialized ? 

(b)—In the event of provincialization being accepted, should 
tbe appointments : 

(i) be merged in the existing services, or 

(ii) be formed into separate or upper divisions of tho provincial 

services 1 

The Government of India realise that local Governments will 
require time to enable them to formulate their conclusions regard- 
| r| g these difficult and important questions, but they would be glad 
i* they would arrange to complete their examination as quickly as 
Practicable and therefore to forward their considered views with as 
littlo delay as possible. 
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The following letter, which appeared in the Anglo-Indian 
Press was addressed to the Secretary of State for India by 
the Central Provinces and Berar Association of European 
Government Servants through H E. Sir Frank Sly, (Governor 
of the Central Provinces), and the Governor General of lr ' Ia 
in Council : 

A 'agpur, August ^£2 

My bord,—My Association respectfully directs 
attention to the Government of India’s lotr.er No ' 1 lEatbts) 
dated May 30th. 1922, on the subject of the stoppage of recruit¬ 
ment in England for the Imperial Services. there is nothing in 
the letter to indicate that the Government of India attach any un¬ 
usual significance to what are, in fact, questions of vital importance. 
On the contrary there questions are \ ropounden as ordinary adminis¬ 
trative problems, and it is the manner in which they have been 
raised, as much ns their substance, whicn cannot fail to alarm thoso 
who support the reforms so recently produced and who understand 
that India can only attain full responsible self government by stages. 
The letter reveals as though by a Hash of lightning ihe imminent 
approach of a danger so grave that it threatens not merely tho 
success of the reforms but the safety of India and the integrity of 
the British Empire. 


Sacrificing Old Servants. 

| My Cft " r,0t> 0,1 ,his <3i,cues the subtle 

mothods by which tho prestige ami prospects of Englishmen now in 
e service o 00 rowi) in India have been ruined and tbeir present 
positmn rendered intolerable. But if the case for the Imperia ISer- 
n . f ° 0 |,l,i 1 w Bh candour, then it must bo said that not a 

° o- °i° i jrQCt,c ^I sympathy and understanding has been found either 
in ►. im a 3r, until quite recently at Whitehall, Whatever the reasons 
r 1 may e f the fact remains that the claims of the Imperial Services 

in >a to just treatment remain neglected. It must be submitted 
for > Ui Lordships consideration that the spectacle of a Govern- 
men 1 opnred to sacrifice its old servants on the alter of new 
Councils is not one which can encourage. 

Honest Recruiting Impracticable 

h J he Government of India approach their subject from 
t\S0 points of view. Ou the one hand, they must,fill essential posts 
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a< ^ ni * n * s toitivo organisation. On the other, the 
attracted by the expediency of meeting present poifc 
' , 11 v{ y Association does nob propose to examine in detail 

te various arguments set forth for and against the stoppage of 
rcctui ment in England. Indeed, such an examination would bo 
•j'UperNuous, lor one of the considerations set forth in the letter 
eaves no room for arguments It is a melancholy fact that suitable 
recruits for the service of the Crown in India are now obtained 
j ‘ eroat difficulty and in insufficient numbers, and this ut a time 
14311 the demand for employment among all classes is extraordi- 
naril keen, and unless a very material improvement in the status, 
pay and pensions of the Imperial Services is made in the immediaio 
mure, there is a grave risk amounting almost to a certainty that 
J 1 ' t v , 01 Su itable recruits will bo entiroly cut off. It is 
in; ou >t< J a knowledge of the disabilities and grievances under 
t ^” C ‘ L imperial Services in India are laboring that has led to 
versiti s 611 f candidates from tho public schools and uni- 

perus ] S ? ^ an ^ ^ !ini t0 P°* Ilfc out to your Lordship that a 

j ien . 0 f l[1 ° jotter now under reference has intensified the appro- 

eul it°* ex ’ sflM S members of th\ Imperial Services. In parti- 
1 ’ ^ 0:1,1 that when India is administered by services which 

?. T *! w ^oI!y Indian, the necessary provision for the pensions of Kng- 
18 men will nob be forthcoming, Until, therefore, an immediate 
^ n " assured improvement in tho conditions of service, and in the 
security of tenure and of pensions can be made, the members of 
no Rsocl *tion must, with extremo reluctance, support the proposi- 
. ** at present the continuance of recruitment in England is 

impracticable by means which are honest. 

cerh i Association desires, however, to lay before your Lordship 
of 1 considerations which seem to have escaped the Government 
11 la 8 not ico. In the lirst place, that Government appears to 
a^eume t at recruitment once interrupted, may bo resumed at will. 

3 Association submits that this is not so. So far from being ahlo 
to wu 'draw what will be taken as a concession, the Government of 
11 la 1 he engaged in the consideration of requosts for still 
ur.her concessions. Indeed, it is not too much to say that once tho 
recruitment of Englishmen has been stopped a resumption of such 
recruitment will not be within the sphere or practical politics until a 
situation has arisen in which the need for a strong English element 
has become necessary in the interests of peace and order. In other 
words, a resumption uf recruitment in England must bo preceded 
by grave disorder in India. In the second place, the stoppage bf 
recruitment in England will ntimulato the retirement .of present 
members of tho services, I heir work will be carried on under still 

im 
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difficult conditions, and in greater isolation. My As?ofl- 
position to assure your Lordship that the resulting wenkfe 
Of tfrejfiuropean element will be far moro rapid than the Govern¬ 
ment of India anticipate. Thirdly, even if recruitment in England 
could be resumed at will there would be a gap in the ranks of 
English officials corresponding in size to the period during which 
there bad been no such recruitment. The services would the*) 
consist of a small body of senior men and a few untrained cadets, 
and the Government would be without young and energetic officer 3 
trained in their duties. The personnel of the services would o 
hopelessly deficient in the very element which the condi ions 
necessitating a resumption of recruitment would demand. 


Disappearance of the English in 20 Years 

5. My Associations’ Chief motive in addressing this letter to your 
Lordship is to invito attention tp certain broader aspects of the 
problem for which the Government, of India s etter finds no space. 
If the recruitment of Englishmen is stopped now, the English 
dement in the Services will, within a period of about 20 years, be 
so reduced as to be almost negligible. It must be admitted that 
one of the central features of the reforms is the complete lndiani- 
safcion of the Service. But it is fuudjimental to the reforms that 
the process is to be a gradual one, carried out under the guidance 
of the Imperial Parliament, with the active assistance of Englishmen 
in the service of the Crown in India. The promoters of the reforms 
regard the retention of a predominating English element in the 
Services as essential to their successful development. The advance 
is to be made by a senes of decennial overhauls of the constitution, 
and lho whole process is lo bo spread over a series of decades It ia 
for Your Lordship and for Parliament to consider if the process can 
be completed in so short a period as 20 years. 


6. Without in any way desiring to minimise the progress that 
1 i has made politically, socially and economically during the last 
vo ceil turie8, my Association desires toimprcBSuponYourLord- 
U 8 Vas etil. not attained that degree of unity which is 
, Mil .h i ,n u Q co,, duct of her affairs as a nation, and that it is very 
• • * whether she can attain it in 20 years. My Association 

tLssinn 3 ’u ~ ° Ut , that hldiftis Btil l subject to external 
i*t follow* tbit'll aB ° Ver been ' If tb ° 8e propositions are accepted, 
t tn ?r r ° withdrawal of the English Services 

, 11 ernal disorganisation, which, in turn, will inevitably 

in which SS *i° n ^ r ? m Wltl0ut > 011 jminating in an exhausting war 
anr t however unwilling, wjU bp forced t(> participate, 
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\ 'SEJT/Ifyia not necessary to give a detailed survey of the histoi 
India to show that powerful forces of disintegration have existed in 
Ibis country in the past. Before the establishment of English rule, 
India has only once or perhaps twice approached the conditions of a 
united State. Under Chandragupta and Asoka the Maurya Empire 
consisted of outlaying provinces attached to the royal nucleus by ties 
of varying strength. The Mogbal Empire, a foreign domination, 
was short-lived, and the decay of its central authority under 
Aurangazeb at once let loose the forces of anarchy and disintegration. 
It is significant that the Chief Indian competitors in the struggles 
for territory did riot ronfine themselves to the establishment of 
what could be termed “national” States. The Muhammadan 
Powers of Southern India and the Maratha Powers to the North of 
Nerbudda were as foreign in the countries they conquered as the 
-English. Without entering into the questions of legitimacy of title 
etween the various contesting powers, it can at least bo asserted that 
tuo English had the distinction of having the desire and the power 
to set up a regular administration and to maintain a Pas Britannica, 
s Sir James Stephen wrote : 

English in India are the representatives of a belligerent 
civilisation. The phrase is epigrammatic but is strictly true. The 
English in India are the representatives of peace compelled by force. 

1 his belligerent civilisation consists in the suppression by force of all 
pretensions to tyranny and in compelling by force all sorts and 
conditions of men in British India to tolerate each other. If the 
British Government abdicate its functions, it would soon turn order 
into chaos. If the vigor of the Government should ever bo relaxed, 
it it should lose its essential unity of purpose and fall into the hands 
either weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a Hood.” 

It lias been agreed that a hundred and fifty years of peace and 
the growth of a spirit of Indian Nationality have eradicated the 
innate forces of disunion, hut. I am to submit that nothing could bo 
farther from truth. My Association desires to lay before Your 
Lordship a short account of some of the more important disintegra*.- 
iug elements in the Indian body politic. 

8. Nearly one-third of India with more than one quarter of its 
population, consists of Native States or their subjects under the 
control of Indian Princes with varying degrees of independence. 
Ihe majority of these States had their origin in military despotism 
and many have retained their military traditions unimpaired. Some 
the larger States maintain armies whose military spiiit and 
cttVctiveness have been enhauced by participation in the Great Mar 
<iud their military organisations now show a degree of efficiency 
Hover previously approached. Several Princos look with feelings 
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^ to. AJesire at the rich territories which atone time or . 
fiVrtiirri part 01 the dominions of their ancestors. India co’irtW^ -- 
Ktarii' Terre iriidente.*' Many of the smaller States were at. one 
lim< under tho suzerainty of the larger and are now maintained in 
their semi-independenco by the power or the Crown. It is not too 
much to assert that if the Central power, which is tho English Gov¬ 
ernment, were seriously weakened some at least of these claims would 
be asserted. One single conflict of arms between two powerful claim 
ants would light a conflagration that would rapidly sweep throng m 
9. It is generally conceded that a national people must 
sonio degree the three characteristics of ‘common ™ ce 


common 
to find a 


It would be difficult 

conspicuously absent 


religion ’ and ’common i inguage/ 

country in which these characteristics are more , 

than India. The aboriginal stocks of India have men lnunr.a 6 >3 

succ ssivo floods of Aryans, Arabs, Turks, Persians and Mophals. [ho 
successive wave : never coalesced and India is no\. linabited by a 
medley of races oven more divergent than the jarring peoplag 
of Europe. 

10. As regards religion, leaving aside minor but nevertheless 
irreconcilable religions such as those of Sikh, tarsi, Jain, Bnddist 
and Christian, the great bulk of the. population is divided into 
Hii dus arid Muhammadans, the antagonism of whose religious tenets 
is more provocative of bloodshed than tho sectarian differences of 
thfl Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. The ancient hostiliiy 
between the two great religions frequently manifests itself over 
the ceremonial slaughter of kine by Muhammadans, and in the 
Central Provinces the introduction of certain regulations to restrict 
the slaughter of cows framed at the instance of a Hindu majority 

V™'. ? l vi0le,,ce from the Muhammadan minority. 

Ihe laj of Jubbulpore whose editor is a local leader of tbo 

Kmlamt party and an exponent for the Hindu Muslim entente has 
thus written : — 


, ' o fimlu Ministers of moderate persuasion are bound to 

out £ it religious sentiments of the Mussulmans. They are 
• >inr. to |.hid,, the Hindus that they have resorted to such 
a ion wit i a view to protect cows but in fact they have done so 
mer- i -o encourage their slaughter in large numbers. The religious 
c mvict u.m or s:ho Mussulmans is that no power—especially a non- 
** .is m. i>(v. t.’V -o n earlh can prohibit anything that has been allowed 
to em 1 1 *. aod. Thu prevention of the slaughter or cows and oil 
m 1 h animals including camols below 9 years by means uf an enact- 
T1 1 only promoUy the MiUBalmans to disregurri ^uch rules and to 
"* ' ,M til d honour the divine 1. va in preference in i.ho^o framed 
‘In; rah is or the land. Our Non-Co-operating Hindu brethren 
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jC'>i«w on tbeir trial. If they be true Non Co operators L 
'l nl Mussalmans at this juncture and cooperate with 

tJ'Ma in their protest against the action of the Government. If 
however the religious susceptibilities do not allow them to do so 
they should observe silence and should not be offended if, in defying 
lose rules, the Mussulmans slaughter cows and other animals. They 
snou a rat.ier blame the Hindu Ministers who by framing such rules 
have provoked the Mussalmans.” 

11. Sir George Grierson has enumerated and described 9S dis- 
inc languages with 550 distinguishable dialects in India. Kyon in 

10 " Provinces there are 18 languages and SO dialects. An 
a'tempt is being made to turn Hindi into a common * lingua franca * 

oi t j u whole of the Peninsula and Congress patriots shout for Hindi 
1 8ji pca^er addresses them in English. Nevertheless in spite 
to \ l )e s adult, studies in Hindi he finds himself compelled 

wishes t ^ and to conduct his paper in English when ho 

on p. ( 0 r Cacli the minds of his variegated following. There is 

the 6 <ln .Buage spoken in India which contains a word to express 
l^ Ce ,p^ Ion a itativo of India and that language is English, 
j . 0 l^ 10 confusion of raco, religion and language which India 
ful r • 1,1 a u, . 1 * < l ue ^ e £ rco thero must be added the further power 
^ < ^integrating factor of the caste system, Even those groups 

‘ c \ enjoy a common race, religion and language are split up into 
,n u ually exclusive aud frequently antagonistic organisations. 

11 , er mar riage is forbidden ; social intercourse is severely restricted 

, cort ain castes have to undergo ritual ablution at the mere touch 
' ne l )assa gc of the shadow of their fellowmon. 


Unity 1 and Weak Government 

IT Piior to the establishment of English rule the conception of 
an iiman nation had not occurred to the mind of any one. The es- 
.1 iiis iment of a unified administration supplied the opportunity, and 
... * M m 11 Catl0n English political doctrines taught in the schools 

.*■ pges supplied the impulse for the growth of the spirit of 
muon. ity. \\ tth its development the inevitable consequence 
onowee a growing feeling of shame and resentment in the minds 
oi many of the educated classes at tho dominant part played in l ho 
administration of the country by a more handful of men foreign 
to them in every essential tradition. There never was a country 
and never will be one in which Government by foreigners can bo 
popular and this is a fact which must be faced frankly and honestly. 
Bit to face it is not to admit that it is the only consideration, lor 
a premature withdrawal would mean the cessation of the proCos;- 
of education and tho destruction of tho nascent spirit of nationality. 
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Vj ^jfc ni/ot be disputed that India is being swept by strong wave?* jM 
anti-British feeling. Their surge has carried Indians of wrtfeft 7 
'd+ff&re'nt religions and races on to what superficial and doc¬ 
trinaire observers imagine to be the solid ground of nationhood ; 
but what has in fact happened is that the war and the reforms and 
the weak Government have seriously disturbed tbe “ Pax Brittanica 
in India.” The Muslim has not yet resolved to be ruled by or to 
rule with the Hindu ; the Maharashtra has no intention oi submn 
ting to Government by Sikhs, nor less will the Brahman coneeoe 'o 
men of inferior castes, any social and political rights to « 1 10 

aspires. A cloak of political unity is provided by a common ^ cnei 
that the days of English supremacy are numbered. t»ann 0 tna 
cloak the politician poses as an Indian nationalist an» is iear,y 
to discard it as soon as English authority has een ‘ loyei 
He will then reveal bimsolf as a Sikh, a engao, a arat a 
patriot, or a champion of Islam. The outlook of England 
has probably been changed by the war, ano it is cer ainly true 
that Indian respect for English authority has been profoundly affect¬ 
ed by the prolonged struggle of the war and tho vacillations that 
bavo followed. To suppose, however, that India has been trans¬ 
formed as if by magic into one country and a single nation, within 
measure able distance of ability to govern and defend itself is a 
radical mistake. 

II. On tbe assumption that India is granted autonomy in the 
near future and the Services are all Indiauised, three forma of 
Government are theoretically possible. There may be (1) a co¬ 
operative central Government or (2) a central Government controll¬ 
ed by one dominant element or (3) no central Government at all. 
As regards tue co-operative Central Government, the difficulty of 
its composition at once arises. If all the English wore to leave 
India , asked Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, 'who would ba the rulers of tbo 
country ? In the absence of any common tie of nationality, a co 
operative Central Government, could be little more than the loosest 
fed e i at ions, liable ro crumble at tbe first breath of racial jealousy. 
As regain*-; Government by one dominant, clement, Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khans question j 3 again relevant. Which element in the Indian 
State could effectively impose its will upon the others “? People of 
mm Indi in province are olten foreigners to the people of another 
Indian province, and the manlier nice of India could never be 
governed by the feeble foreigners of another Indian country. Any 
Government erected by one clement would be attacked by other 
elements, and would be feeble and transitory. It would be un¬ 
acceptable to all the other elements, and as the probability is that it 
v-ould seek its own ends the ideal of “Government by tbo people 
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( lfw°P]f ” ' vo ! 1,d be much further from attainment til 

i v ' lflQ fhird possibility of no Central Government!._. 

^ffhari^frnin 0 ” u’ ! ldla W0ll ^ d at 01100 revert to that endemic state of 
^hafl^from which i t was rescued by English power. 

but thfi eruv ** ° C0,]S1 ^ erat i° ,!S sefc ou t have been administrative, 
military or Uie ' vh ole question is not administrative but 

stand 'that th^ is re * u , ired to 0 ” der - 
Entrlish ^ 10110 n ‘ tbe Indian regimental system is the 

to f, i,. ol “f; M “‘ ■» composite, ih.t I. to ,l„j 

.3 "™>«I ('«” »*" ol Jilt.,.,,, roces. The 

But win f n„ 7- . 0 . lon S experience and has been proved by war. 

come impossible" 1 ’"^ 0 -'] °u ^ E , ng i' sh offioer > tho system must b °' 
that officer cannot „ ' • th ° C ml Servlces are entirely Indiam'scd, 

irig and self di f r rGnialn - if > therefore, India is to be seli-govorn- 
orgariisatinn „ " Ilc 11 mi «l be seriously considered what military 
sation cannot^l repla ? e fcbo Indian Army. Obviously that organi- 
Bengalee 30 a Slngle National Army. Sikhs do not follow 

Imagine a V1 er \ n0r Mus]lms . obe y Hindus. It is impossible to 
another of p' !ir . at “ a Army, a 8ikh Army, an Army of Pathans and 
democracy Muba mmadans quietly obeying the behests of a 

minority r\! W ™ ob the lighting races of the country are in the 
rent oi v T , mocrac y 1" Iiiditt is possible only under tho hellige- 
a PPear« " ,a,, *! 0n °f tbe English, and when that civilisation dis- 
intorriul !1 ° h,ng J )Ufc a military despotism will bo able to preserve 
the nnliu!?' . , ™ uch emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that 

and easant'■ ni 1 nded classes and the fighting peoples are distinct 

essentially antagonistic. 

i R ^ Inviting External Agression. 

of devcln ' cono!u810, J is thus arrived at that in its prosent state 
disseisin,,! ! ail autonomous India would be torn by infernal 
Surd, " a,,d . wo . uld bo wltl >out the bulwark of a National Army, 
gives hin T Inv *^ 0s Gxterna I aggression. The Indian politician 
PronouncpV 110 fc * rae t0 C0nsi der this menace. Mr. Gandhi has 
easily t) e ‘ ' be theory that the Afghan if he invaded India would 
Indian . n /I uer ®d by love. Even tho most enlightened leaders of 
tience "\v' 0 ^ d * sm * 9s t ^ 10 r A 9 K invasion with a gesture of impa- 
else, “ W e ’ tbey . say ’ never be waged against India” or 

Cl our 1ST r W,U dea ^ wltb the occasion when it comes” or yet again, 
prefer t a 10na ^ Army will seo to that/ 1 . Nevertheless the danger is 
6u j ; \ and vc ry serious. As divided, India always has been 
.j 1 Ct t0 ext ernal aggression, and the least indication of the weak- 
ii j 1 ® 0 * be military power of the Central Government will inovi- 
l) y ’ the signal for foreign invasion Had tho Afghans and 
ains not believed that the English in India were so weak as to be 
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(s u^i^Jple !p cope with Mr. Gundhi and hia revolutionaficl^Uu|e 
\C.Jhl rio> have been the recent frontier wars. How ite;4r jftle J 
dangers of a really formidable invasion are, it is difficult to oati- 
There were not many people in England who listened lo the 
warning of Lord Koberts; and of India it need only bo said that 
fehe is oxposed to attack on long frontiers across which armies 
\\ ould be poured without hindrance by sea-powor. Behind the 
frontier tribes and behind Afghanistan, ihoro may be before very 
jong not only a Russia under German influence but Germany her¬ 
self. In the Far East there is Japan with her growing commercial 
interests in India and her powerful fleet. 

17. If autonomous India were to be attacked in the near 
future by a powerful enemy England would be faced with a very 
diflicult problem. There are soma who would urge that Britain 
should stand aside, and should conserve her energies for the deve- 
lopment of her own “White Empire .” But such a withdrawal 
would not be easy. It would iuvolvo the sacrifice of the greater 
part of her valuable Indian trade, and the loss of much capital and 
prestige, and it would lead to the ruin if not the extraction of those 
elements of the Indian population which are peculiarly dependent 
on the English Government—the domiciled Christian community 
and the Parsees. Demands for intervention would bo made by 
influential elements in England and the claims of India, based on an 
association that had lasted for more than a century and a half, 
nuuld not be disregarded. It is incumbent on English statesmen to 
make an estimate of the risks attending the waging of such a war. 
t would be conducted from a base six thousand miles distant with 
long land communications through a disturbed and disorganised 
cou^ry ^d with sea communications open to attack at many points 
particularly through the narrow neck of the Suez Canal, threatened 
0,1 Uoth fla,lke by Mu hammed an powers. Success would lead to no 
tangible results lor Britain, nor would it ensure the permanent 
immunity of India. Failure would be disastrous. 

As a result of those and similar considerations all of which 
,lC °‘ Il0t t0 bu set forth in this letter my Association submits that an 
au onomoua India, whether within or without the Empire, is an 
impossibility in the near future. On the other hand, if the British 
oven, me lit is to continue to be responsible for the peace, good 
on er and protection of India, then that Government must be strong. 

° ' u- \ , clear,y 0 ssential that the services should contain a 

strong ug ish element. My Association taker this opportunity of 
m .ctuig jour Lordships attention to a clear exposition of the issues 
invo ved, contained in the filial statement of the European Associa- 
Uoij <;i Calcutta, which your Lordship will find amongst other papers 
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iistyoj^in the Govormnenfc of India's Dispatch No. - „ r „P_ 

r h . r n h 1919 giving their views on the question raised rrrrircr^ 
<^ont>gu- Chelmsford Roporfc, My Association endorses the fenr 
Expressed by the Calcutta Association that the Government of India 
do not realise the difference in difficulty between keeping order in 
the name of an all-pervading and apparently permanent British 
£ ministration, and keeping it in the name of a British administra¬ 
tion which has narrowed its sphere to a very few reserved subjects, 

H id is understood to bo pasting labels to London on its baggage.” 

19. The purpose of my Association in addressing your Lord* 
shi ) is to lay all the stress within its power on the imperative neces¬ 
sity for caution. The reforms were granted to India as a firsthand 
step towards autonomy. The new constitution is already being 
attacked and in canvassing for opinions in favour of the abolition of 
lecruitment for the Services in England, the Government of India 
appear to bo affording support to those who desire that a second step 
b iou <1 be taken before the forward foot of the first has been firmly 
P anted. The proposal to abolish the European Services strikes at 
root of the reforms. It is hardly necessary to remind your Lordship 
1 at the retention and contentment of the Services have been affirmed 
anr reaffirmed as essential to the success of the reforms by the 
a ? p r ^ 5 kjf the Government of India, by the Joint Select Committee 
o Parliament, by members of His Majesty's Government and by Par- 
lament itself. The proposal to abolish the Services is a direct attack 
on the very foundations of the fabric and to accept it would soon 
open the way to further attacks which would inevitably bring the 
whole structure to the ground. The issue has now arisen between 
revolution and probable anarchy and that gradual ovolution which 
is the key-note of the reforms. My Association submits that the aboli 
tion of the Service is an Imperial matter which should bo dealt with 
by a Royal Commission deriving its authority from Parliament and is 
not an administrative or local political problem to bo investigated by 
tffi 0 Government of India. If the reformed constitution is to bo 
arQ0 nded in its essentials within three years of its inauguration instead 
°f after the lapse of ten years as contemplated by Parliament, then 
the proposals for the change should be made after a careful and full 
!Oquiry into all the factors involved, carried out by a neutral tribunal 
a PPointed by Sovereign authority whose deliberations would com¬ 
mand universal confidence. 

I have the honour to be 
My Lord 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant 

J. N. Downing. 
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Similar petitions had earlier been forwarded by other I. C. S. 
Associations to the new Secretary of State. In April last the 
Morning Post”, the month piece of the O’Dwyer-Sydenham gang, 
published a memorandum from the Punjab officials to Viscount 1 eel. 
These men saw a ray of hope in the dismissal of Mr. Montagu. 
The general complaint was that the conditions of their retirement 
on proportionate pensions were inequitable. On the 11th April Lord 
Sydenham asked in the House of Lords, firstly, whether viscount 
Peel would consider the desirability of modifying the form of certi¬ 
ficate demanded from officers wishing to retire on proportionate 
pensions who regard the words, ‘I f 06 ^ tmalfi 0 to serve the Indian 
Government with advantage to the State as offensive and degrading, 
and secondly, whether Lord Peel would institute an enquiry into the 
grievances set forth in the memorials from the public services in 
India with a view to regaining the confidence of those services and 
securing the recruitment of candidates capable of maintaining their 
high standards in the future. Lord Sydenham stated that the Civil 
Service was visibly crumbling away and he thought this was as serious 
even as the widespread unrest and disturbances created by the efforts 
of Mr. Gandhi. 

Lord Peel, replying, promised to give consideration to those 
matters and declared that he yielded to none in his appreciation of 
the great services of Indian Civil Servants and the grave necessity of 
maintaining the position of excellence and high standard of the 
service. Regarding certificates from officers, Mr. Montagu had sent 
a dispatch to the Indian Government asking for the re-examination 
«'f certificates (see p. 129), and Lord Peel said he hoped to receive a 
n shortly and he would then deal with the question as rapidly as 
possible As regards officers who did not apply before the 31st March 
-‘t, the dispatch sent by the Indian Government on the 9th February 
showed that members of the services were to be given an opportunity 
oi testing the conditions brought about by the Government of India 
Act and by the constitutional developments under it and if, as a 
roP experience, they wished to withdraw, they were to be 

given the right to apply for proportionate pensions. The existing 
scheme of proportionate pension rights had no reference to any 
further change in the conditions which might be brought about as 
a lesu.t of further legislation. He trusted this explanation would 
entirely dispel any suspicion that there had been, or that there was, 
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rf deplete the Indian services of the British element"! 
eswtfst a£te, which was entirely unfounded, 

Q ' l0 ; promising sympathetic consideration to the question of 
Sv^ U ln ^° memor ^ a ^ s i Lord Peel said he gathered that Lord 
yaenbam was considering this point largely with reference to the 
question of future recruitment. Lord Peel stated that he had already 
ac e jn this matter and was asking a small committee to advise him 
va e y regarding the steps which could be taken to remove impedi- 
» s w icq might be found to stand in the way of recruitment ; 
p e 6 7 ante d make it clear that he regarded this method as an 
^ r ,! a ‘ Preliminary, because the issues raised might bo wide and 
P mated, and until they got a comprehensive view of the problem, 
urn Wa ? n °k ' n a P° 9 ^i° n to know whether it would bo advisable to 
\vh^ 06 ° D mo . re ^finite lines, like a formal enquiry covering the 
u -ole scope of the question. 


rnm r 
ho 


O’Dwyer’a Letter to the Press 

the p u ° ^^^Pt waa also made to rehabilitate the guilty officers of 
reuinift n 1,1 who had been punished under the Montagu 

he 'o'l' 0 April Sir C, Yate asked the Prime Minister if 

contm* a ■ eiVe ^he resu ^t of his inquiry iuto the statements 
7th N IleCl *k ^ ter °f Sir Michael O’Dwyer to the Press of the 
civil ° V , 0t . e . r » 1^21, complaining of the unfair treatment of officers, 
in 1 q jo military * w ^° took part in suppressing the Punjab rebellion 
1 ar| d m V,0W of the additional facta brought out in that 

take^t U f cou ^ sl ate what steps the Government intended to 
p p 0 sa f e Suard the future prospects and to prevent the further 
aeri-m *1 10 ff°^ t ^ ies0 officers, British and Indian, who had been so 

nf L r y - i? 0c ^ by the orders issued in the Government’s review 

01 Lidia m 1920, 

to R 1 r f 0 ^’ ^ r ‘ Chamberlain said : I have seen the letter referred 
rj’ l °- ar no additional facts are brought to light, His Majesty’s 
^ va^nment, after careful consideration of the Hunter Committee’s 
por. and the views of the Government of India found it necessary 
.o 0x P ress disapproval of certain officers’ errors of judgment, which 
n most, though not in all, cases had taken the form of undue 
severity. In some cases officers who did very good work in a 
position of great difficulty had to be censured for particular actions 
which were ill-advised. His Majesty’s Government is unable to 
10 °P en the enquiry in the case of these officers. It is unfortunately 
true that, in spite of all that has boen done to promote better 
feeling, a residuum of bitterness remains in the Punjab, whmh results 
1IJ manifestations of social and personal enmity against those who 
took part or aided in restoring order in 1919. Indians, whether 
Government servants or not, are more exposed to suffer from suffi 
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istkliions than British, and it is impossible lor any Gover 


onapjm&ely neutralise the effects. _ k jl 

Sir C. Yate then expressed the wish that the Viceroy shoulc 
be communicated with and asked to put a stop to these officers 
being held up to opprobrium as having been censured for acts in 
connection with the Punjab rebelion, but Mr. Chamberlain said tha 1 
he knew that the Yiceioy regarded the protection of these officeis 
as a paramount duty. 


Surplus Army Officers 

On the same day, Sir Arthur Holbrook asked ^^ h . eI g j ftt j ng that 
Govt, had circularised all the officers of the Indian ^ 0 ’ fferir|g those 
two-thirds of the total establishment are ’ they resigned tboir 

who are surplus a sum of money on i?°ri that if this were eo, what 
commissions. Sir Arthur Hoi 'roo c a- t jj a t the officers could fit 
compensation would be sufficient to 

themselves for civilian appointment nofc informed regarding the 
Lord W interton eai ®' | could not have been stated at a 

circular, but he^p^tion would he given on the 
figure so wi 00 . officers in the British service except that 

■ “JSTSm pay and pension. Me bigber Id .ho 

Indian sorvico. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 


With regard to an enquiry by Colonel Wedgwood as to the 
differing practices that prevail in various Indian provinces in regard 
to preferential treatment of political prisoners, Lord Winterton 
pointed out that the jails were under the control of the provincial 
authorities. Neverthless, the Indian Government had not only 
urged upon the local Governments the desirability of uniformity , in 
the treatment of political prisoners but had recommended that 1 
prisoners sentenced to rigorous imprisonment might not unreaso ' 
ably receive treatment and privilogos different from ordin^*- 
criminals. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—MAY 1922 

The attention of Parliament was drawn to various Indian 
..tFairs in May last when the Joint Parliamentary Committee were 
busy in holding meetings (see p. 208xxi), under Lord Islington .o 
discuss Indian question. The Lancashire members of Parliament 
kept on a strenuous agitation for securing a modification of the 
Indian fiscal policy in their favour and a resolution was proposed 
;o be miwed in the House on May 10th to secure their end. The 


I? Interpellations 

. of persounol iu the India office had given them a ho^T 

r- ' Montagu policy, like the Servicemen. Ou May 9th 

- Q^riea Yate, in his zeal to maintain law and order, wanted to 
powera w ere now left to the Government of India in 
of 8 rep0a ^ fc ^e Press Act, in “repressing the dissemination 

whnVk* 1 10 fU S matjter an d the vilification of Government servants 1 ’; 

povvers were considered sufficient; and, if not, what 
Bteps were to be taken in the matter ? 

questioner 6vid ? ntly thou « hfc it was beet that bis 

8flnf . .. u d ^ n d out the answer for himself. So he 

said “ e ., 1 gailant Colonel a copy of the Act itself, “which”, he 
it was T ar ? sw ® r fi rst part of his question.” He added that 
they dirT° t * ^ powers fc ^ at remained would prove sufficient. If 
action U ° ’ ^ wou ^ ofcourse be necessary to consider further 


Wedgwood ^ urt: ^ Gr powers necessary,” interjected Colonel 
^ j ^ben you are able to put your opponents into gaol”? 

report^ of^V^^ replying to Sir J. D. Re os regarding 

Govornm * f . ,19a ® reeraenfc between the Home Government and the 
WaziriRh° D f i nC * la * n conneot i°u with the latter’s policy iu 
agreed ? D ’ 4 .if ftr Winterton said that the two Governments were 
but thnf^* , cour8 ° to be followed in the next few months 
to onnfci " l8CU68ion of details in the execution of policy was likely 
some t DU0 l0r s . ome ^^ n °* This discussion had been magnified in 
whiVh \ U r -j ln *° diiloronco of opinion on fundamental policy 
mci1 ' he said, was not true. 


Racial Distinctions Committee 

Yato^ ^ regard to tho Racial Distinctions Committee, Sir Charles 
d.»: rss*.?r. “ »•- **«■ to secure that nothing was 
dure Corin'? 'i? j ■?rr , ®^ S of Europeans under the Criminal Proco- 
yot reported f' *' interton re P^ G d that as the Committee had not 
‘ as ar as he wa3 aware the quesion had not yet arisen. 


Loyal and contented Police 

chfirn-a!, r .^^ arl - 6S ^ atQ > in viow °* the great increases in military 
civil ; f rT ta . t6d by fret I U0nfcca113 u P°n troops in India to aid tho 
, authorities in maintaining law and order, asked what steps it 

fo/ I0 ^f° Se ^ ° to 30cure a loyal well-paid and contented police 
^ ce tor each province sufficiently strong to meet the growing 
^ 6 nance of authority and to maintain law and order without couli- 
^ a i ca.ling on tho troops? Earl Winterton roplied that despite 
empornry difficulties ho believed there was p.o material doBi'i 'nfj 
" Police forces or my need for ukiug spocial ■■tops. The iso 
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oi itaops to assist the civil poiver had not greatly increase 
V^fc^Jp^j^charges as the only military charges affectod thereby if J 
transport chargos which were comparatively small. 

Europeans in Indian Prisons. 

Questions were asked by Colonel Wedgwood with a view to 
ing information with regard to the white men imprisoned in 11,1 g 
trade union or political activities. The Colonel had in min 0 j 

of Mr. Stokes, the American, and Mr. Miller, the We stern 

the All-India Trades Union Congress and of tbe tl . 0 O ' Iiam e 0 f the 
Railway Worker’s Union. He wanted to know , fttter had been 
“illegal organisation” for belonging to \vh\c * answer 0 n 

sentenced to four months’ rigorous im prison ^ a0DQnce not 

this point was to the effect that for being a member of 

for belonging to an illegal organisation^ treat ment of European 
an unlawful assembly As rogara ^ they W0r0 always 

prisoners in jail, the Under ecr . there were separate rules for 
confined in separate quarters, an 

their treatment. 

Lala Lajpat Rai. 

In a further question Colonel Wedgwood suggested to the 
Under Secretary that he should obtain information as to why Lala 
Lajpat Rai and other political prisoners at Lahore declined to take 
advantage of the better treatment and food granted to and accept 
ed by political prisoners in other Indian Jails. Lord Winterton P ut 
on a supercilious air in regard to this question, He said he did not 
consider that there was any public interest to be served by i»Q uir ' 
ing as to the reasons why a particular convict declined a concession. 


The I. C. S. Haggling Again. 

On 23rd May numerous questions wore again put on be * 
of the 1. C. S, men by the three knights, Sir Charles Yates,/ 

J. D- Rees, and Sir W. Davison, all eager to increase the pension 
or otherwise to improve the terms upon which these unhapp.' 
officials are to bo allowed to quit their posts ! 

Sir Charles Yate said that theso men were being badly treated 
as compared with officials of the late British Government in Ireland . 
Lord Winterton pointed out that the circumstances were different, 
The Secretary of State, he said, was not prepared to revise Mae 
scales of pension offered which are in fact more ibera i ian is 
justified according to a strict proportion of length of service. 

On another point, Lord Winterton stated that the proportion 
of Indians in the Civil Service in 1921 was 13 per cent, and einic 
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Difficulty in Getting Recruits —. 

h^rVis no doubt at all that because of the sense of disturbance 
•wM (Jrequietitude which recent events have created in India, a 
ifficulty has boon experienced in obtaining recruits for the Indian 
Uvi1 Service, I do not think there is much in the difficulty as 
regards medical men or at least it is a different kind of difficulty. 

lie difficulty in regard to the medical men, a difficulty which is 
experienced even hero, and you certainly cannot get t}ujni in the 
o onies, is duo to war. When the war came young men wero 
i,x te into the Army just at time when they should havo been 
oin.eigoing training and the result is that there is a great gap which 
ui l take some years to fill up. 1 am partly responsible in another 
w ay because the Insurance Act has increased the demand for doctors, 
bee " Dat " a8 SU P P^sed on the part of the medical profession to have 
to r great conspiracy and was denounced as much, has turned out 
their 1 ' ^ J ' Ces * n K and encouragement to students to persevere in 
S J 1 1 ® s ‘ At any rate there is a shortage here. There is a short¬ 
en 16 °‘ or des and naturally there is a shortage in India as well, 
thf 'l ^° U Come the British Civil Service and the Police in India 
d\ \ 3 '^? U ‘ ry tb ero is in a different category. That is undoubtedly 
oe o the fear that there is going to be a change to their detriment 
,lnc a °^ an go which will prejudicially affect their status. There aro 
sentences like that quoted by my honourable Friend, ,Member for 
wickenham (Sir William JoyiisouTiicks) and l say at once that I am 
ier s °rry that statement was made, It is a sentence which, 
*ven away from its context and read by parents, would have the 
j 6C ^ discouraging them from sending their children to the 
n nan Civil Servico. i think it is discouraging that this sentence 
8 " 0 ' 1 . be uttered at a moment when a great difficulty is being 
experienced in getting recruits. 


Concessions to the Services 

• , ^ opG when it is thoroughly realised that there is no idea of 
vinmg up Uie British Civil Servico and that we consider it not 
merely as an integral part of the system but as essential to the very 
lie 0 . Me system and that in spirit wo will consider everything 
t a a fucts the conditions in the aervioo. I hope it will bo an 
encouragement to young men once more to turn their attention to 
niis very groat enroor which not merely redounds to their o\\ n 
glory but undoubtedly to the glory uf their fatherland and make 
its name great throughout the nations, because that is the record of 
the Indian Civil Servico. All these questions 'we aro considering 
Ver y carefully. Questions which have been put t-y my two horn r- 
a hle friends —the questions of pay, no doubt—they hAve been bit 
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\ bf the sudden increase in the cost of living attribrretilU^ 

wnr. Tmere has been a reduction and that reduction is a stV4*]A©-^ 
^gr^s^iVe one. There is also the question of passages to Europe 
which as a whole have been during the last few years inflated. I 
think in the course of a year or two or three there must be reduction 
upon these very high charges on people who have only got their 
pay to draw upon to keep themselves and their families. It will 
come about. But I will promise to go into that matter and as a matter 
of fact my noble Friends, the Secretary of State and the Under¬ 
secretary are both considering that matter very carefully. It is 
right they Bhould do so, because it is essential that young men 
should not be discouraged from entering the service, there is no 
doubt at all that the setting up of a legislature has forced us to 
consider good many other questions in reference to the Indian 
Governments. 1 marvel when I consider the kind of work which 
is done not ineiely by Indian Civil Servants but by Indian 
Councillors. 

The)' are practically the Cabinet Ministers of India with enor¬ 
mous responsibilities of every kind. I hey have no Uuder-Secre* 
tarjflft and their numbers are very few. The number of British 
members is only four and they have no private Secretaries. 

John Marriot : Are there no Cabinet Secretaries ? 

Premier : That is exactly the sort of Government my bon’ble 
Friend would like. That shows how little he knows about India. 
If he had the advantage of having a discussion with one of the 
members of the Council he would realise what a need there was 
of a Cabinet Secretariat. It is absolutely impossible for them to 
discharge the duties they have now got in addition to the task 
whicb^ they had before, 1 hey have to answer questions and to take 
part^ in the discussions. The Indian representatives are showing 
considerable activity following the example of members in othor 
parts of the Empire, and giving as much trouble as they can which 
is quite right. That precedent is followed in India with the n ult 
tlmt it is quite impossible for the very few ministers that are there 
v*ho practically arc Cabinet Ministers to discharge their functions 
without some assistance. Now that is one of the questions which 
we have to consider. The difficulties in India are increasing. They 


. - uie increasing. 

ar >uund to increase with the spread of education, with the greater 
Knowledge in India of what is going on outside with the influence 
" »icp comes irom great movements from every oilier part of the 
worlu surging on the frontiers of India and sending a thrill of 
( fluie i e throughout the whole of the country. That has comq 
and to a certain extent, it will continue to come. 
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ebate on the Punjab Tragedy 


HOUSE OF LORDS—24'1'H MAY 1922 


In the House of Lords on May 24th. 1922 Lord Sydenham 
raced up the old controversy on the Punjab horrors of 1919 
in order to secure ‘justice 1 to two of the censured Punjab 
officers. In the debate that followed the Ex-Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford, the author of MaTtial Law in the Punjab, made 
a lengthy statement which is reproduced below. 


Lord Sydenham asked the Secretary of State for India.— 

1. Whether the Military and civil officers in charge at Kasnr 
at the time of the Punjab rebellion—Lieutenant-Colonel MacRae, 

■ A., and Mr. Marsden, I. C. S.,—were censured for “improper 
anr injudicious conduct by direction of the late Secretary of State, 
)y which their careers have been seriously prejudiced. 2. Whether 
then alleged offence was to order three strokos of the cane to three 
boys from each of two large schools, the pupils of which had formod' 
part oi a violent mob that killed two British warrant officers, 
wounded several British officers and men, attacked an English lady 
with her children, and burned tho railway station, law courts, and 
Post office. 3. Whether, beyond being examined as witnesses by the 
J.enter Committee, these officers were ever allowed to offer any 
dofenco of their action. 4. And whether, as no condemnation of 
that action was forthcoming in the Report of the Hunter Committee, 
w hile the minority Report recorded the incident inaccurately^ the 
grave injustice accorded to these officers will not be redressed. 


Viscount Chelmsford spoke as follows : My Lords, those 
persona issues are always difficult to deal with across the floor 
oi e louse. Your Lordships will naturally and inevitably have 
sympathy with officers whose actions, done in perfact good faith, 
nave had to be reprobated by the supreme Government. But 
while ^our Lordships have sympathy with these officers, I uni 
sure I can count upon your having consideration for the position of 
those who are in authority and to deal with the case. In the fust 
place, we had a disagreeable, a distastofnl, and a difficult duty to 
discharge. It was impossible for us to refuse to express an opinion 
on matters which were disclosed iu a public document which had 
been drawn up at our request—I refer to the Hunter Committoe’a 
Report—and I hope to be able to show Your LonLhipa that it 
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1 te difficult to contend that the Government of Indm^yjd 
GOfae to any other than the decision they came to. k Jk J 

1 want now, to come to the questions seriatim which the nobio 
Ijord has addressed to my noble friend, the Secretary of State for 
India. I will deal with the first one. I take full and undivided 
responsibility for the action in this case. The late Secretary of 
State for India gave no directions whatever to the Government 
of India with regard to what we were to do as a result of the 
Hunter Committee’s Report ; and I strongly suspect that the late 
Secretary of State for India was unaware of what decision we 
come to until we ourselves had informed him from India. I think 
that disposes of the question which Lord Sydenham has asked, as 
to whether those officers were censured by direction of the late 
Secretary of State to the serious prejudice of their careers. 

An Insinuating Question 


I come to the second question, and, if your I j0rr l s hip S will look 
at it, I think you will realise that it has been couched in terms of 
prejudice. What 1 mean by terms oi prejudice is this. It has been 
put in such a way as to make it appear as though after these very 
serious outrages at Kasur this slight punishment was the only 
action taken for the punishment of those who wore guilty of those 
outrages. May I toll your Lordships straightway, as regards the 
outrages at Kasur—I spoak without the book, because I have not 
got the exact details—that to the best of my recollection there 
were six or more men exeentod in respect of the murder and 
murderous assaults. (Viscount Peel :—I will give the figures ) 

That will relieve me greatly. There were many imprisoned and, 
as a matter of fact, some boys who were found guilty of taking part 
in these outrages were arrested and were sentenced. To continue the 
story witb regard to this particular school, there were difficulties in 
this school, fine, the headmaster said that he was not able to manage 
the school. Then it was suggested by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
Marsden I think, to Colonel Mac. Rae, who was in charge of Marial 
Law in that district, that certain boys should be picked out for 
punishment. I he evidence of Colonel MacRae, was as follows: — 

Q [hen on the 13th some schoolboys were flogged, and 
jnu gave directions that the biggest six boys were to be selectod 
lor that,purpose ? A —I said, ‘Generally speaking, take the six 
biggest. I ho misfortuno was that they happened to be big. 

' was irrespective of whether they were innocent or 
guilty ■ because they were big they had to suffer? A.—Yes. 

■ \^° ^° U th } t ]i i 0 a reasonable thing to do ? 

u A. es, I think so, under certain conditions. 

V.— .' was a mere accident that a boy being big should juvitQ 
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. 'v <il PBto aeff/punishmflnt 1 A. — It was bis misfortune. Q.- 
tuns was that he was big ? A.—Yes. . _ ? 

we had this case before us on the Commission’s Eeport 
We took no exception as a Government to tho fact that punishment 
was inflicted, but what we had to consider as a Government was 
whether we should, as a Government, say that vicarious punishment, 
arbitrary selection of certain boys irrespective of whether they were 
innocent or guilty, wai a thing upon which we could express opinion, 
wo informed the officers that we thought their action was improper. . 

1 notice that the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham, has quoted in 
his question the words “ improper and injudicious.” I am not sure 
whether it was. 1 noticed that the Lord Privy Seal, in another place 
referred to some of these actions as ill-advised. AVbethor they 
were improper, or injudicious, or ill-advised — I do not know what 
epithet you are to apply to vicarious punishment—l should like to 
p ay that no other penally was imposed at all on these officers, \\ o 
merely told them, as a matter of course, that we thought the action 
they bad taken was improper. When you put yourselves in the 
position of a superior authority, I doubt whether it can be seriously 
contended that the method of vicarious punishment can ever be 
Lght or wise, and if it is wrong I do not think that the epithets 
which have boen applied to it were really misapplied. 

Now, may I say a word on the third question of tho noblo Lord 
which really deals with the procod uro which was ad op tod in the 
case 1 l must frankly state at tho outset that I am unable, of course, 
to traco this case from tho very beginning ; I can only speak of my 
own know lodge when it appeared before me. But the ordinary 
procedure in a case like this would ho that all the reports and all 
riie documents in the case would be examined in the Home Depart- 
moiit, 1 ho head of the Home Department would then make a 
recommendation upon tho action that ho thought should bo 
taken in the case. Now I can say that 1 assume that was the 
case. As to whether riioso officers were seen or not in the Homo 
Department, I cannot tell Your Lordships of my own knowledge ; 

I can only say that all tho reports —their reports probably —and 

documents in the case would have been examined in the Depart¬ 
ment. Then tho Home Member would make his recommendation, 

and that would come up to the Viceroy and the Viceroy would 
order — as 1 ordered then — that the recommendation with' all tho 
papers should be cir rnlated to the different members of Government, 
then they would have an opportunity, each one of them, of 
expressing their opinion upon the case. 

Whvii that procedure had been completed wo should take the 
case in Council. I recollect very well that these cases wore very 
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ullyfconsidered in full Council and at great length. Wi 
tb./a decision, that decision was communicated to 
imerent in the case of Mr. Marsden, and to the CommancT&f*i 
iSJf who would communicate the decision of the Government, 
in the case of Lieut-Colonel Mac Rae, to that officer. Looking 
back at some of the papers 1 have, 1 note that the decisions in 
these cases were not made public until February 19,1921 last 
year. I am positive that we came to a decision in this case in t le 
previous year, and probably fairly early in the autumn, for this reason, 
that I know they were adjudicated upon by Sir George Lowndes who 
was then my Law Member, and he left on December 31. 

As soon as the decisions in the cases were communicated lo 
the officers in question it was open to them at once, long before 
any publication was made, to appeal to the Government. They 
could have appealed either to the Governor-General in Council, 
in which case wo should certainly have heard them ; and if they 
had appealed to the Governor-General in Council and had not 
rceeivcd satisfaction, they would have had their personal appeal 
to me. As regards the first course, though I cannot charge my 
memory with it, 1 am not aware that they even appealed to the 
Governor-General in Council. I cannot charge my memory with 
that at all, but I am absolutely positive that they made no person'll 
appeal to me. And^ 1 can saj f for myself that during my five 
years of office as Viceroy 1 never refused a single application, on 
the part of any officer who thought be was aggrieved in any matter* 
for a personal interview with mo, and I should have been only too 
delighted nad these officers asked to see me personally. 

Ibose personal interviews are not always pleasant; in fact 
very often they are the reverse of pleasant ; but I always felt that 
whether one was able to give a decision which pleased the officor or 
displeased him, he always has a certain amount of satisfaction in 
having been able to get to the head of the Government of India and 
have a personal talk over his grievance. Therefore, I can say with 
regard to my own personal action that I am positive that no appeal 
was ever made to have an interview with me personally. The truth 
is that in this case there is really no dispute as to the facts. It is 
not the punishment that was objected to but the method of that 
punishment and I have never heard it disputed that this particular 
method wa3 adopted ; so that the facts are not in dispute. 

Importance of the Minority Report 
Now let mo come to tho last question asked by the nolle Lord. 
It is in uhcde terms : 

And whether, as no condemnation of that action \va9 forth 
cowing in the Report of the Hunter Committee, tfhile the Mioorit 
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UjfcgorE Recorded the incident inaccurately, the 
^%p4e<i to these officers will now be redressed.” 

It is perfectly true that there was no specific mention of this 
case by the Majority Report of the Hunter Committee. It was 
Mentioned only in the Minority Report. But iB it seriously 
contended that when a Government has instructed a Committee or 
a Commission to report to it, it is to look solely at the majority 
Report and to pay no attention to the minority Report ? I think 
the noblo Lord who has asked this question is not always in the 
majority in his opinions in this House, and I am sure ho would be 
the last to protest if his views in the minority were not given the 
weight which attaches to them, by the the Government of the day, 
to which his remarks had been addressed. 

Apart from that, I would like to say that it is true that the 
majority did not mention this specific case, but they did make some 
very trenchant remarks on flogging generally in the Punjab. May 
I read their findings on that subject to your Lordships'? 

The improssion made upon our minds by the evidence is that 
there woro too many sentences of flogging pronounced. From an 
examination of the cases of flogging inflicted for breaches of Martial 
Raw orders it appoars that the punishment of whipping was regard¬ 
ed as probably the most efficacious and convenient method of 
summarily dealing with most minor broaches of the Martial Law 
regulations.” 

Then they proceed to. give instances, and conclude : — 

Li view of the strong feeling in India against corporal punish¬ 
ment, we think it would be advisable that some restriction should 
be imposed on the discretion of area officers in giving sentences of 
whipping.” 

iSo that they did express their view strongly on the general 
policy of whipping which had been resorted to. 


Vs hat are the inaccuracies of which the noble Lord complains 
in (ue Minority Report? I n the Minority Report it is said that six 
>)oys were sentenced to six strokes each. As a matter of fact, what 
Hipponed w as that throe boys woro sentenced to six strokes and 
throe boys were sentenced to three strokes. That is the inaccuracy 
on u hicb, 1 presume, the noble Lord lays some stress. I will not 
trouble Your Lordships any further with regard to this case. The 
noble Lord has asked that justice should be done, and 1 do not for 
one moment suggest that if an injustice has been done it should not 
be remedied and remedied at once, and if my noble friend the 
Secretary of State for India thinks that an injustice has been done, 
I shall bo only too pleased for him to direct that it shall be rectified. 
I appear at this table this afternoon not to make a case against theae 
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• t£i2ir9. •but lo endeavour to put beforo Your Lordships the ptisililn j 
\^.bf^hr4 govern merit of India when it waa face to face with this 
'^par^Hrular Report of the Hunter Commission. I hope I have put it 
temperately and fairly. I certainly have no wish in any way to 
make the worse appear the better cause. 


The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Peel) : My Lords, 
it is seldom that we have in this House the advantage of hearing so 
full and clear a statement as that to which we have just listened, 
from a high official like an ex-Viceroy of India, who took so 
responsible a part in the events to which my noble friend, Lord 
Sydenham, has alluded. His reply really renders it unnecessary 
for me to bo so full as I otherwise might have been, in giving an 
account in answer to the facts of tho case. He has spoken not only 
with an authority but also with a knowledge with which I am 
unable to speak on this subject. 

These questions refer to matters three years old in India, and 
to facts and details many of which are not within the knowledge of 
the India Office itself and could only be acquired after some research 
by the Indian Government itself. I think it is fair to the officor to 
say at the outset that I was able to see for a few minutes Mr. 
Marsden himself. It might have been thought that an aggrieved 
officer was anxious that bis case should be brought before Your 
Lordship's House, and I have his direct authority for saying, because 
I askod him, that he had no part whatever in urging that this matter 
should bo brought beforo your Lordship's House. I think it fair to 
sny, injustice to him, thaMbe whole responsibility as to whether 
this action is considered wise or unwise by your Lordships will rest 
on the noble Lord who lias introduced the subject here. 

I think the best thing that I can do is to answer carefully and 
categorically the specific points raised in the questions by the 
noble Lord. First, as to the censure “for 'improper, injudicious* 
conduct by direction of tho late Secretary of State by which their 
careers han boen seriously prejudiced, 7 1 ought to give the House 
tho actual words of censure which were passed upon these officers. 
There is, first of all, Mr. Marsden— 

The Government of India have asked the Local Government 
to inform this officer that his action was improper, and that the 
Government of India disapprove of it. 77 

The same words wore used to Colonel Mac Rae through His 
Excellency tho Commander-in-Chief. The inference drawn by the 
noble Lord in his Question is : “by which their careers have been 
seriously prejudiced. 75 I should like to give the most emphatic 
denial to that statement. The nolle Lord himself is the sole author 
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ji qolrrinc that tho careers of these officers have been 
^'11ce“^3 by this action. I should like to say emphatically 
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hy this action. I should like to say emphaticallydJt—i 
is Hot so, [ think it rather unfortunate that a statement of that 
K+nd should have appeared on the Paper, because it might suggest 
to tho36 who know the authority with which the noble-Lord speaks on 
jhis subject that there was something in this statement. I should 
ike, therefore, to give your Lordships, an official statement that 
wag communicated to Mr. Marsdon from the Government of India it) 
which, among other statements, these words wore used.— 

the Government of India are quite prepared to concede that 
the work done by Mr. Marsden at Kasur during the disturbances 
and their sequel, taken as whole, was praiseworthy, and entitled to 
s mre in tho general encomium passed on the work of civil officers 
in a paragraph of their Despatch.” 

Your Lordships will see that though it would appear by this ques- 
t,on that all that happened to this officer for his action in this distur- 
•ance was that he was censured, the real fact is that tho Government 
01 Mt ia exercised great discrimination and gave bim a full and wide 
approva for much of the action that he took in these difficult circums- 
ances Moreover, the final words of tho statements are :— 

1 am to request that Mr. Marsden may be informed of the 
of tho Government of India, and assured that in so far as his 
future career in India is concerned, his general record will bo taken 
into account, and not this particular incident alone,” 

I think l am quite justified in saying that it is very hard indeed 
°f the noble Lord to suggest, after tho statements and communi* 
cations that have been made to this officer, that his career is seri¬ 
ously prejudiced. 


I ho next point is as to the alleged offence. Two points made 
? my noble friend, Lord Chelmsford, render it unnecessary for iru 
to say anything. I he first j 3 an alleged inaccuracy in the 

Minority Raport which has been, according to my information, 
quite accurately stated by the noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford. 

may say. that exactly the same criticism as was made by him 
suggested itself to my mind. I am Bure the inference to be drawn 
was not intended by the noble Lord, but anybody who was 
ignorant of the situation would draw tho inference that those 
very grievous actions had been taken by this mob and 1 that practi¬ 
cally the only punishment accorded was six strokes with the cano to 
these different boys. Though not intended, that certainly waB the 
impression that came into my mind. I do not want to give tho 
figures, but l think it is important to assure your Lordships that, 
on the contrary, very grave action and very severe punishment 
indeed \yf*a meted out to f;be authors of these particular outrages. 
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ant* seventeen to transportation for lifo and eleven of these persons 
were'actually hanged for their share in these operations ! 

Again, there is I understand, evidence that the boys in these 
schools joind with this mob ; yet, 1 should like to correct another 
inference tnat might be drawn from the particular form in which 
this question is asked. My information is that the punishment 
awarded to these boys had no connection with outrages committed 
by boys or by the school, in conjunction with these mobs, but, as 
the noble Viscount has related — and I think the noble Lord told 
us—the place was put under Martial Law, and the request was made 
by the headmaster to deal with his school because the boys were 
out of hand. These two subjects ought, therefore, to bo discon¬ 
nected in the minds of your Lordsbip 3 in considering this point. 

As to the question about being examined as witnesses, it has 
been stated that action was taken on the Minority Report of the 
Hunter Committee. That was not so. These officers had an 
opportunity and did give oral evidence before the Committee, as 
well as making written statements. But the actual points of pro¬ 
cedure are of less importance because there is no dispute as to the 
action taken, and any sort of inquiry could only elicit tgain precisely 
the same facte as were elicited by this Inquiry. There is an admis¬ 
sion by both sides that the facts are proved, 

Ibe last question of the noble Lord is whether “the grave 
injustice accorded to these officers will now be redressed.” The 
noble discount Chelmsford has clearly stated what particular issue 
is mvolvod in these cases. I have stated the position of these 
officers, and how their action was regarded by the Government of 
India, but I am certain what course I am asked to adopt by Lord 
Sydenham. Really, there is only one course he would wish me to 
take, and that is for the Secretary of State, in spite of the facts and 
in spite of the question of vicarious punishment, to announce, throo 
years after these events, that he disapproves of the action of the 
Government of India, and that the action of these officers were 
proper and judicious. That is a statement which, I think, your 
Lordships will hardly expect me to make. 

Reference has been made to a communication made this 
morning to the Government of India by an official. 1 do not know 
whether there are any new facts, but ray intention is to find out by 
inquiry from India what steps have been taken. On the facta stated 
I think it would be impossible for anyone, anxious as they may be 
to do justice to officers in India, to reverse the decision of the 
Government of India arrived at throo years ago when thoy were in 
lull possession of all the facts. 
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Tho Imperial Conference of 1921, on offshoot of the AVar Cabinet 
oE the previous years, was the last great meeting of the Premiers of 
the United Kingdom and the British Dominions met to discuss inter¬ 
imperial questions affecting the welfare and homogenity of the whole 
British Commonwealth, in the 1917 AVar Conference it was solemnly 
given out that the British Commonwealth should consist of autono- 
mous states, and after the war the new conditions made most of tho 
Dominions too restive to remain under the thumb of the Mother 
country. It was to solve this question that the Imperial paraver was 
assembled. Mr, Sastri and the Maharao of Kutch were the Indian re¬ 
presentatives. Too much was made of India’s representation at the 
time but the true significance of the Conference, as a Times cor¬ 
respondent said, lay in the fact that “it will attempt, for the first 
time in history, to frame a foreign policy for tho Commonwealth, 
and to decide how and to what extent the United Kingdom and tho 
Dominions will share the burden of Imperial Defence.” 

Ihe Conference waB opened by the Premier, Mr, Lloyd George, 
on June 20th at Downing Street and lasted till the 5tb August. 
Ihe proceedings were hold in camera ; the press was excluded and 
only official reports were issued from time to time. In his opening 
speech the Promior, in referring to India, said :— 

India e achievements wore aho very great. Her soldiers lie 
with ours in all the theatres of war, and no Britisher can ever forget 
Tie gallantry and promptitude with which she sprang forward to the 
King Lmperor a service when war was declared. That is no small 

tribute both to India and to the Empire, of which India is a part, 

ihe causes of the war were unknown to India; its theatre in 

•-.mope was remote. Yet India stood by her allegiance heart and 

s j., from the first call to arms, and some of her soldiers are still 
serving far from their homes and families in the common cause. 
India s loyalty in that great crisis is eloquent to me of the Empire’s 
success in bringing the civilizations of East and AVest, in reconciling 
wide differences of history, of tradition and of race, and in bringing 
the spirit and the genius of a great Asiatic people into willing 
co-operation with our own. Important changes have been effected in 
India this year and India is making rapid strides towards the con¬ 
trol of her own affairs. She bad also piovtd her right to a new 
status in our councils ; that status she gained during the AVar and 
she has maintained it during the Peace, and 1 welcome the rfpreecu- 
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India to our great Council of the Empire to day^ j 
shall, I feel sure, gain much by the fact that her sentiments and her 
interests will be interpreted to us here by her own representatives. 

“The British Empire is a saving factor in a very distracted 
world. It is the most hopeful experiment in human organization 
which the world has yet seen, it is not so much that it combines 
men of many races, tongues, traditions and creeds in one system of 
government. Other Empires have done that, but the British Empire 
differs from all in ODe essential respect. It is based not on force 
but on good will and a common understanding. Liberty is its 
binding principle. Where that principle has not hitherto been 
applied it is gradually being introduced into the structure.. 

Tt is that willing and free association of many nations and 
peoples which this Conference represents. Think of what we stand 
for in this room to day. First of all the long political development 
of the British Isles, with all its splendours and its pains, the 
crucible from which the frame-work of the whole great structure has 
emerged. Canada, British and French ; South Africa, British and 
Dutch—both now great Dominions whose unity ia due to the free and 
willing combination of two proud races in a single nationhood ; 
Australia and New Zealand, British civilizations both, but planted 
and developed with a gonius of their own by the sheer enterprise and 
gift of their peoples in the farthest antipodes ; India, a mighty 
civilization, whose rulers were known and respected throughout 
the Western world before the first English post was planted on 
Indian soil.. 


“Side by side with these lie the wonderful varied colonies and 
protectorates in their different stages of development, which the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is here to represent. In all the 
marvellous achievement of our peoples which this gathering reflects, 
I am most deeply impressed by the blending of East and West— 
India with her far-descended cultjre and her intensely varied types, 
so difierent from ours, present in this rcom to concert a common 
policy with us in the world's affairs, and to harmonize, as we hope, 
etill more completely her civilization and ours. It is our duty here 
to present the ideals of this great association of peoples in willing 
loyalty to one Sovereign, to take counsel togotber with the progress 
and welfare of all, and to keep our strength, both moral and matci ial, 
a united power for justice, liberty, and peace. 55 

Next day, June 21, speeches were made by the Dominion Pre¬ 
miere and the opeuing statement on behalf of India was made by 
Mr. Saetri in which he drew the attention of the conference for the 
first time to the status of Indians in the Empire. 
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Mc^5astri at the Imperial Conference 

LONDON, JUNK 21ST. 1921 

Addressing the Imperial Conference Mr. Saslri said in his 
memorable speech on June 21st : — 

1 ho Premier strikingly alluded to generous enthusiasms 
ant ,1C) blo ideals for humanity which the war had kindled 
o'cry where. Mr. Sastri assured them that India was actuated 
y t ese enthusiasms and ideals in the same measure as other 
paifcs of the limpiro. Indians realised that the British Empire 
' ras In03 t ^ fitting exponent of these enthusiasms and ideals and 
it Wig India 8 peculiar good fortune toremiin within the British 
mipiro and take part in the work for the realisation of these nohle 
w ms ai| d purposes. The Princes, for whom his friend the 
» « u lulao °f Cntch would speak, and peoples of India, whom it was 
// Privilege lo represent, sent their hearty allegiance to the Central 
onricil. India had contributed to conduct the recent war and 
1U( 8C!llt supplies of wheat making dangerous inroads on her own 
^eanty stocks. India had made munitions for soldiers to use on 
l >A 1 ^fields and had made money contributions out of her pow rty. 
n dition she had sont 1, 274,000 men or over half of the total 
*'crbGug .forces employed in the war. He expressed India’* gratitude 
Ij 1 tcmiePs liandsomo acknowledgment of these contributions. 
t- }] a [vh ^ 10 ^ a ^arao ai 'd he considered it a privilege to sic at a 
of V ' ere histoiy was made, and personally, not being in tin- nice 
mil , i ?VeI ! r me,,t ll0ver having shared in the administration of 

along"' J 1 airs ' ^ l0 considered it his particular good fortune to it 
and f U f . atatesmf5!l who for gencrarions had moulded the destinies 
Cutrh* 18 ^ l6 fortune9 °f their kind. But the Maharao of 

was l^ 1 10 C0U ^ ,10t foil to remember that their position there 

f> 110 ®«ans comparable with the position of their colleagues 

The latter had been called there by virtue 
° ,,ul11 ^ » nine Ministers, whereas the Indian ropresentativ's rame 
•>j nomination of their Government. Indian representatives rbidincd 
that there was marked difference in their status although not in thn 
privdeges to which they had been admitted at these meeting . hut 
Umy hoped that next y.f»r, or the year after, their successors would 
come by a bettor right. The person who represented, in plnce rf 
Gulch, over onethird of the British territory in India v.npld 
14 
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p2iSab|yi ibe chosen by tho Chamber of Princes by election, tie 
rfert? wHp replaced Mr. Sastri might likewise be elected bi file J 
Central Legislature of India. 

India had not yet acquired full Dominion status, but Indians rea¬ 
lised that they were planted firmly on the road to acquisition of it. 
The Government of India Act of 1919 formed a great land mark 
in the growth oi the Indian constitution and there was nothing in 
India's previous history with which it was comparable in impor¬ 
tance or magnitude. The Chamber of Princes which was going to 
play a great part in the evolution of India did not form an integral 
part within tho law of the Indian constitution. The constitution 
proper of British India which was inaugurated by the Duke of 
Connaught recently showed a sense of responsibility and loyalty to 
tho Empire second to none of the Parliaments of the Empire, and 
the New Council of India had worked better than had been 
expected under the wise and sleepless watch or Mr. Montagu. 
The political reforms just started in India were doing great work 
in placing 1 ndia alongside other parts of tho British Empire. Ho 
must say they had thoir troubles. Non co-operation had only to be 
mentioned to give an idea of the perils in which Indians had to 
live. He was happy to say that Lord Reading might be trusted 
fully, as recent experience had proved, to deal with this great danger. 

Mr. Sastri then proceeded to allude to two topics of high 
domestic importance ; the first was ono in which the deepest 
feelings of his Mahomedan fellow-countrymen were engaged. Ho 
would not say much on that point as all tho issues wero at present 
fully vivid in their minds. On the Mabarao of Catch and himself 
who were Hindus there rested tho very peculiar duty of voicing tho 
feelings of their Moslem follow-subiects on this occasion. 

He would only venture to remarl: that in the arrangement that 
might be mado for the futuro of the Turkish Empire the statesmen 
of the United Kingdom must remember that they must show as 
much chivarly and tenderness as might be expected from a mighty 
victor. He had no manner of doubt that they would be actuated 
by considerations which were always present to those who bad 
inherited the great traditions of British prowess and tho still 
greater traditions of British sportsmanship. 

Another very important subject he must mention was the 
status of Indians in the Dominions. The Premier in noble words 
described British Empire as confederation of races into which willing 
and free peoples had been admitted. Willing and free consent was 
incongrous with inequality of races ; arid freedom implied, as of 
necessity, the admission of all peoples to the rights of cizonship 
without reservation. In impressive and far-seeing words General 
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jtsylfaid alluded to ever-lasting peace. Peace meant stabll 
jjterable relationship between communities based on bonou 
Xj^Mwlity and recognition of equality of status. To embody these 
ideals was a deduction of ideals now in actual practice, and the 
Indian Delegation was going to submit, for consideration of the 
Cabinet, resolution the terms of which he understood had already 
been communicated to them. That resolution would bo regarded 
|n India as the tost by which the whole position must be 
jud :ed. He would not say more than that. If was supre¬ 
mely important that the subject should bo considered and dis¬ 
posed of satisfactorily at that meeting and it was of urgent 
and pressing importance that the Indian delegates should be 
enabled to carry back a message of hope and good cheer. There 
was no conviction more strongly held in their minds than that 
°I lull enjoyment of citizenship in British Empire applied not 
pnly to the United Kingdom but to every self-governing Dominion 
:i1 J t. Indians had already agreed to a subtraction from the 
integrity of their rights by the compromise of 1918 to which Lord 
Sinha was a party that each Dominion and solf governing part of 
the Empire should be free to regulate the composition oi its popu¬ 
lation by suitable immigration laws. There was no intention 
whatever to go back on that compromise but they pleaded on 
behalf of those fully domiciled in self governing Dominions accor¬ 
ding to laws undor which those Dominions were governed. To 
those peoples thore was no reason whatever to deny full rights ot 
citizenship. They pleaded for them and whore they were lawfully 
settled they must be admitted into general body of citizenship 
Without deduction from rights that other British subjects enjoyed. 
J fc was his unfortunate part to draw prominent attention to what 
ndians considered the great d feet of the present arrangements, 
-t might seem of comparatively trilling importance to other issues 
lad to consider. Ho only asked that there should bo no 
ickeringy and mutual recrimination. They had great task:. 
f ! 11 ‘ ‘ things be got out of the way. He ouly wished 

a -* their common energies should he bent towards realising 
lore and more within the Empire and extending further and 
urt <er outside the Empire the generous ideals of progress to 
which Mr. Lloyd George had given such inspiring expression on 
June 20th. 



oyernment of India Memorand 
On India in the Dominions 



The Indian Representatives submitted to the Imperial Con¬ 
ference the following memorandum of the Government of 
India setting forth their views on the position of Indians in the 
Dominions. 


Tho results of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 were 
embodied in tho so called Reciprocity Resolution which provided 
as follows : ( See 1. A. li. 1919 ).— 

(1) That each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy 
complete control of the composition of its own population by means of restric¬ 
tion on immigration from any of th.? other communities, (2) that facilities 
should be given for visits and temporary residents except for labor purposes, 
(3) that Indians already domiciled in the other British countries should be 
allowed to bring in their wives and m.nor children provided that not more 
than one wife and her children should be admitted for each Indian. (4) th a ^ 
the removal of the. disabilities to which Indians already residing in other P ar * s °* 
the Kmpirc were subjected should be given early consideration. 

From tho Indian point of view the fourth provision was the 
most important. India was willing to admit into India any citizen 
of tho British Commonwealth. She did not desire to exorcise *er 
reciprocal right of exclusion. India again imposed no disabilities 
on any citizen of the British Commonwealth. She hoped *bat a 
v cinrocal obligation would be recognised by the other communities. 
By waiving her claim to a free entry into the Dominions, India 
hoped to secure a fair treatment for Indians who were already 
domiciled there. For example, as regards South Africa such 
expectations were raised by General Smuts himself, when he said 
at the Conference of 1917: 

I fed Hire and \ have always felt sure that, once the White community in 
i Africa w■ ■ ■* rid of the fear that they were goiug to be Hooded bv unlimited 
iaimigration from India, all the other questions would be considered subsidiary 
and would become easily and perfectly soluble. 

The readiness and good will shown by Canada and Austrulia 
in laki . steps to cany out tho reciprocity resolution under heads 
(2) and (3) are gratefully acknowledged. In New Zealand and 
N I'ouiuiiand the Indians are subjected to no disabilities, it is 
regieRtod that Newzealand should recently have found it necoBsnry 
to jm ■ Immigration Act which may be used to restrict further 
Indian immigration, but it is recognised that such restrictions are 
within the terms of the resolution of 1918 and in passing the Act 
Newzealand has shown a scrupulous anxiety to respect the 
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lationa imposed by tho resolution. The number of Ityi^nw 
V, domiciled in Canada, Australia and Newzealand are 

PantivMy small. Tho heading (4) of tho reciprocity resolution 
reference mainly to the disabilities sutFered by the Indians 
domiciled in South Africa. In South Africa no steps have been 
taken to romovo it in any way or to alleviate the disabilities which 
' v ®re enumerated in the memorandum presented to India at the 
Conference of 1918. On the contrary the old Transvaal Law of 
1885. the repeal of which was then pressed, has been re-enacted 
by the Union Parliament in a more stringent form so as to prevent 
indirect ownership of fixed property by tho Indians. Tbo 
difficulties of the Union Government are recognised, but it has 
created a painful impression in India that this provision in the Bill, 
which was passed as Act 37 of 1919, should have been originally 
due to the initiative of the Minister of the Interior who moved 
that the alleged evasion of law III of 1SS5 should be included in 
enquiry of the Select Committee which was appointed in March 
It has been found difficult to reconcile this action with the 
Assurance given by the representative of South Africa at tho 1918 
Conference that tho repeal of law III of 1885 would be sympatheti- 
c< djy considered by the Union Government;. The anti-Indian 
agitation in South Africa which had subsided during tho War has 
ln the pa3t two years been revived and sedulously organised by an 
Association known as the South African League. The avowed 
object of this agitation is to repress tbe Indian settler by every 
possible means, to restrict his trading, to prevent him from acquir- 
ln g fixed property, to segregate him and, if possible, to drive him out 
0 the country. The Commission appointed last year by the Union 
government, which has recently reported, has found that the so-called 
s.atic menace has boon greatly exaggerated. Notwithstanding 
‘ 113 Commission has not recommended any relaxation of the 
Existing restrictive laws and by a majority has recommended that 
IGw restrictions should bo imposed on tho acquisition of land 
^ * i .laris in Natal. Now the Government of India desire 
^°. n &ly to impress upon tho Imperial Cabinet how unfortunately an 
rn! *’ n( Lan policy in any part of tho Empire reacts in India itself. 
11 e national consciousness of India has been quickened by tho part 
fi " e I^yed in the war, of tho New India which has emerged as tho 
1 esuIt of the War and of the Peace Conference, by her position as 
an original member of the League of Nations, and by tho advance 
^ bich she has made in the past few months towards complete Solf- 
Govor.iment. It is u bitter reflection that the British Indians can 
no subjected within tin; British Empire to disabilities from which 
they would be protected in a foreign country by treaty righ' 3 or by 
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I I ®cti^ intervention of His Majesty’s Government. For 
\\Vtfa^p^ityon of Indians in Portuguese East Africa is contrary ta 

in the adjoining province of the Union. The Indian cannot 
understand why the representatives of his Government should carry 
less weight with the Government of a dominion than with that of a 
foreign Power. It is the desire of India to remain a partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but her own self-respect demands 
that the partnership should be equal. She cannot be expected to 
acquiesce in a position of permanent inferiority. The essential con¬ 
ditions of equal partnership are the admission of British Indians to 
the full rights of citizenship in whatever part of the Empire they ar0 
domiciled. It is believed that the only final solution of the contro¬ 
versy which has for so long embittered the relations between India 
and other parts of the Empire will bo found on these lines. ^ 
communities of British Indians legally ^domiciled in the Dominions 
would then be enabled to safeguard their own interests. But so 
long as auy such community is not assimilated into the political and 
economic body of its country of domicile and, therefore, has no certain 
means of securing the remedy of its grievances from the Government 
of that country there can be no termination to this undesirable con¬ 
tention between the different partners in the same Commonwealth 
of Nations. On the other hand, in New Zealand and in tho Cape 
Province of the Union (where the Cecil Rhodes policy of equal rights 
for every civilised man still prevails), there is no Indian question in 
the sense in which it continually presents itself in countries where 
the Indians do not possess the full citizens’ ordinary moans o re 
presenting his views and interests. The Government of India have 
already admitted tho right of each Dominion to impose 9uch restric¬ 
tions on immigration as may be necessary to secure the composition 
of its population on its own lines, but they must claim for the 
Indians, aheady domiciled in any Dominion, the full rights ofBritis 
citizenship. This involves changes in the existing laws of the 
Dominions which can only bo brought about with the consent of a 
majority of the electorates, a process which necessarily tapes time, 
but the longer the delay in consummating these changes tho more 
the solidarity of the Empire is weakened, and tho Government o 
India, therefore, wish to emphasise this point of view and wou < 
submit ibe resolution appended to this memorandum as embody i> K 
tho case of India for this session oi t lie Imperial Cabinet. u ' 
equal partnership must also be based on mutual respect imp >nig 
mutual understanding. It is believed that the present estrangement 
is largely due to ignorance on both sides. It is an unfortunate fact 
that the Indian, wirbwhom the other communitie- have chiefly come 
in contact, has been the indentured laborer A better understand- 
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when, as in South Africa, the coolie is a synonyn 
( l2 ^»aian. It is fair to India to say that indentured emigratfoil 
^ s^Mnany years been abhorent to her. It is perhaps scarcely fair 
j°. i,u ^ la that a country which deliberately imported cheap Indian 
‘ l, °i should protest that the Indian, by reason of his low standard 
lvi ng, is an economic menace. However that may be, indentured 
^nugiation has now, by the efforts of India, been ondod. Mutual 
n orcoprso botwoon the educatod classes should be encouraged. In 
and the following paragraphs certain definite suggestions are 
J fitted f° r the consideration of the Imperial Cabinet, The ro- 
0 n^ion of 1918 provided tor admission on reciprocal foundations for 
; ls its or temporary residence, but it is urged that something more 
! S now required than tho mere grant of facilities which in prac¬ 
tice may be neutralised by irksome delays and formalities. It should 
f^Q easy for an educated Indian to go to another part of tho Empire 
a visit °r temporary residence as it is for any other British 
r i '^ eG ^ Further than this it is suggested that intercourse 
0 ° ,voen India and othor parts of the Empire should be actively 
neouraged. The freo admission of the Indian students to Univer- 
*! Ie . a I* 1 l he Dominions was discussed at the last Conference and 
o interest which Australia has taken in this question is gratefully 
i C ^ /I0W oc ^0d. Other avenues of renpproachment may bo suggested, 
i. 13 relieved, for instance, that the interchange of Parliamentary 
eputations, vfsits of Press Delegates, or Chambers of Commerce 
1 ould be productive of great good. 

^ bile the right of each community to control the composition 
j * Q °'J n population is fully recognised, it is hoped that with fuller 
t^ i °w e ;g e the Dominions would not consider it incompatible with 
e o\o opment. of their own civilisations to remove all obstacles 
: G vvay entry educated Indians, especially those belong- 

° c 1)10 es81011!l l classes. In the event of a satisfactory solu- 

bein£? fmi V i lm I )0rtanfc Question raised in this memorandum not 

ucmg found At tho meeting of the 

considered whether the 

h - • ing ol tho representatives of the Dominions chiefly 
-onceiiiet and of India. The Government of India have already 
nn ec on that the failure to solve this question on wise and 
esmanliko lines may be attended with disastrous consequences 
| '0 solidarity of the Empire, and it is for this reason that they 
a *c tho suggestion. They believe that a meeting such as they 
suggested, held In India during the session of the Indian Logis* 
dt ure, might have most valuable results. Nothing bul good could 
result from a visit to India, as the guests of India, of accredit ml 
representatives of the Dominions. It would enable the Indians in 


mperial Cabinet, it might bo 
subject might not bo further discussed at 
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GOVT. OF INDIA MEMORANDUM 
tho members of the Legislature in particular 


E^Jrecmte the Dominions* point. On the othor hand, tliekaMb^-- 
tunitv thus afforded to these representatives of watching the Indian 
Legislature at work and of a frank interchange of views with the 
members of that Legislature would, the Government of India are 
confident, go far towards removing the misunderstanding and mis¬ 
conceptions which have so largely contributed to the unforLunato 
position into which a vital problem has been allowed to drift. ^ At 
the samo time, it is hoped that the Governments of the Dominions 
will recognise a more definite obligation for the welfare of the 
Indians who are already domiciled there. It is suggested that the 
submerged Indians who desire to return to their own country should 
bo assisted with free passages. It would bo in the interests of every 
one to uplift those who remain and make them good citizens of the 
country of their adoption. A Bill was introduced at the last 
session of the Indian Legislature which would empower tho Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Council with the consent of the Governments of 
the countries concerned to appoint agents in countries where India 11 
settlers are numerous. It was suggested by Lord Sinha at the 
Conference of 1918 that the appointment of an agent of the Indian 
Government at Pretoria would be an advantage both to the Indians 
in South Africa and to tho South African Government. It is hope^ 
that tho Governments of the countries concerned will now bo willing 
to leceivo the agents of the Indian Government. Such agents 
would exercise quasi-Consular functions. Their chief duties would' 
be to maintain friendly relations, to remove tho causes of frictions, 
which in many cases, it is believed, are due to misunderstanding, 
and to work in co-operation with the Government of the country 
for the general npliftment of the Indian community. Finally, tho 
Government of India suggest that tho Imperial Cabinet should 
recognise the validity of the Indians* claim in regard to hho grant 
of full rights of citizenship to the Indians domiciled in the Dominions 
by means of the following resolution • 


The Suggested Resolution. 

The Cabinet, while reaffirming the resolution of the Conference of 1I>18 
that each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete 
control of the cnmpoBUon of its own population by means of restriction on 
immigration from any of the other communities, recognises that there is an 
incongruity between the position of India aa an equal Member of the British 
KmpiTr and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled 
hi nt ■ other parts of the Empire. The Imperial Cabinet accordingly recom¬ 
mend;,, as u matter of the most urgent importance m the interests of the 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth, the adoption of a policy of removing 
any disabilities under which such Indians are placed and making them good 
citizens *»t their country of domicile by merging in tii 1 general h. fly of citizens 
in w lift I ever pari of the Empire they may be lawfully uom idled, 




THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
The Imperial Conference 1921 

'This memorandum wrfs placed boforo a Committee appointed to 
dQ al with the question. On July 7rh the Conference took up the ques- 
l\ 0n of status oi iudiuns in the Dominions and other Indian affairs. 

, e Maharao of Cutch in opening the discussions dealt principally 
' v Hh the developments of Parliamentary Government from which 
,Vere expected the happiest rosults as far as India was concerned 
w:th regard to her aspirations towards full self-Government on the 
dominions plan. Mr. Sastri referring to British Indians domiciled 
111 ^he Dominions frankly recognised the right of the Dominions to 
^Sulate admission or restriction of immigration from whatsoever 
ource, provided that no invidious distinction was drawn between 
minigrants from India and ironi other parts of the Empire on 
grounds of race, colour or any reason tending to differentiate Indians 
^ r °m other people of the Empire. Mr. Sastri further urged that 
11 tans should bo permitted to settle in any British Dominion or 
olony and should bo accorded full rights of citizenship without 

•sanction between them and any other section of citizens there, 
p After discussion the question of Indians in the Dominions and 
0,0,1108 was referred to a Committee. Thi3 Committee was presided 
over by Mr. Churchill and attended by most of the Dominion 
iemiors. As a result of its deliberations the following reso- 

ution was eventually passed. Mr. Sastri was invited by the 

Dominion Premiers to visit their Dominions with a view to inftuenc- 
and educating the electorates in the Dominions so that they 
ttiay bo willing, in course of time, to give their assent to the enact- 
niR,lt of laws establishing tho racial equality of Indians in their 
respective countries. 

The Resolution on the Status of Indians. 

This Conference has re affirmed that each community of 

the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control over 
the composition of its own population by restricting immigration 
iioni any other communities, but recognises that there is incongruity 
between the position of India as an equal member of the Empire 
and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interest of the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth it is desirable that tho rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised. 

The Refusal of South Africa 

'The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
aCf, cpt this resolution in view of exceptional circumstances of the 

14(a) 
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AgplW, part of the Union. The representatives of India^^M^ 
^p^pe^>iting the acceptance of this resolution, nevertheless feel 
bound to record their profound concern at the position of the 
Indians in South Africa and hope that by negotiations between 
India and South Africa a way can be found as soon as may be 
to reach a more satisfactory position,” 


The only dissentient to this resolution was Genl. Smuts, the 
South African Premier, who said that public opinion in his country 
was so strong against the Indians that he could not accept the re^o 
lution on behalf of his country though personally he ' vaS in &ym 


patby with it. 

Some of the other important topics, discussed in which India 
was interested and the Indian delegates participate^ were matters 
of inter-imperial concern, such as communications, istnbution 

of naval squadrons, the contributions to be ma 6 ,yr f lle different 
Dominions for the maintenance of the Navy, . ension of wireless 
communication throughout the British Umpire, and economic 
questions, such as Imperial Preference wit mi o empire and so on. 
These matters have been kept confidential, and also some very 
interesting statements made in the course of the proceedings under 
the seal of secrecy by Bord Curzon regarding foreign relations of 
the Empire, and by Mr. Churchill concerning the position and status 
of Indians in the Colonies. 


India at the 

League of Nations Assembly 

(See also previous issues oj the Register) 

The League of Nations Assembly has about fifty or fifty-one 
Mombers from all parts of the world, excepting of course the United 
states of America which has persistently refused to recognise the 
‘eague and to ratify the Treaty of Versailles of which it is the 
creation. Like her other Dominions, Great Britain has only one vote 
‘ or her own ; India is an original Member of the League and has, too, 
one vote independently. In 1921, at the Geneva Assembly, Mr. 
I the Mabarao of Cutcb and Sir William Meyer were the Indian 
jelegatos. Two important questions regarding the constitution of 
10 Assembly were discussed. One was whether changes in the 
constitution could be made by a majority vote or unanimity of the 
-sembly, Another question was how far each member of tho 
^eague was bound to give assistance to any other member of the 
I aa §ue whose existence and independence of territory were endangered 
y the action of another member of the League, or by any power 
belonging to the League of Nations. The questions were however 
rut off for the time being. . The question of the expenses of t he 
e t!gue and how to apportion its cost amongs the members was a 
question upon which a groat dispute arose which has not yet beon 
satisfactorily settled. India was heavily burdened, and the sujtiw*- 
^*on for increasing per burden still more was curiously ran by 
‘\outh Africa. Sir Vs liliam Moyer s able opposition to this view i , 
gly eo in the 1921 Eegister. 

In 1922 SirSivaswami Iyer replaced Mr. Sastri as the Im ban 
legate. The most important question discussed in tho last 
Assembly was tho report on the Mandates. It will be remembered 
^hat tho Treaty of Versailles gave over the old enemy territories 
o fcne several Powers to be administered by then under the man¬ 
date of tho League of Nations ; hence these territories are known 
as tho Mandated Territories. Great Britain, for instance, is a Man* 
datory of Palestine, Mesopotamia, Tanganaiyka etc. The "eporfc 
i tIla Mandatories came up before tho Assembly and Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer made au important speech which is given on p. 225. 


2^ league of nations , assembly 
\ fils j IJ The Indian Report 1920 

„ ke report of the delegates of India to the first Geneva 
session of the League of Nations, details of which were given 
in a previous issue of the REGISTER, was published in India 
in 1921. i he report is signed by Sir William Meyer, the 
Maharaja of Navanagar and Sir Ali Imam. The delegates in 
concluding the report says : — 

Looking back on tbe work of the Assembly as a whole we 
think that as claimed for it by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons 
it has been of much value. The Assembly was bound to disappoint 
the expectations of those impatient idealists who thought it would 
usher in a new era, and what it was able to do in respect of limita¬ 
tion of armaments fell short of more moderate expectations. 
Accouut has however to be taken of the atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion to which this question still gives rise, of the disturbed 
state of the world, and of the facts that the disarmament of Germany 
has not yet fully been accomplished and that Russia and the United 
States aro outside the League and are untrammelled by any decisions 
it may take with reference to its own members, But leaving this' 
aside, the Assembly made very considerable progress in an unostenta¬ 
tious way towards fulfilling the expectations with which the League 
was called into existence, and what it accomplished paves the way 
fur iurtbor and faster progress hereafter, It has to its special credit 
the final establishment of a permanent Court of International Justice 
at the Hague. It has established important technical organisations 
to deal with communications and transit and health, and has endorsed 
generally the action taken by the Council to render more effective 
the decisions arrived at in the Brussels Financial Conference, It 
lias fixed its iules of procedure and defined the relations between 
itself and the Council in a way which will at any rate suffice at the 
outset. It has set on foot machinery for obtaining amendments to 
the Covenant where these may be found necessary. It has taken 
measures to expedite the consideration of the adequate carrying out 
of the economic blockade contemplated by the Covenant in the 
case of a covenant-breaking State, and it has put forward an opinion 
in regard to the limitation of expenditure on armaments to that 
accepted by the various States for the coming financial year which 
wiuet rit auy rate carry weight. It h is emphasised the necessity for 
a 1 international campaign against Typhus and cognate disease in 
Eastern Europe and for the relief of children in war areas. It has 
arranged for international action under the League in respect of 
tbe currying out of the League Convention for the control of opium 
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V a ^%><>hgr harmful drugs and in respect of the “White slave ” Viliii 
praiseworthy though somewhat hopeless attempt 
X ^‘fith4he difficulties of Armenia and in admitting new members to 
Hm League. It has, with the general assent of the Brititish Empire 
delegations, included two ex-enemies, Austria and Bulgaria. Lastly, 
it has asserted the control of the Assembly in matters of League 
finance and it has taken measures, excellent in themselves, though 
've, of the Indian delegation, do nob consider them fully adequate, for 
the establishment of economy and method in the expenditure of the 
league and for a revising of the present unsatisfactory system 
U| idur which the League expenses are distributed among the 
Member States. 


“ One very significant fact which struck us was that, when the 
Assembly met, the delegates, for the most part strangers to one ano¬ 
ther, werj mutually suspicious and looked entirely to the interests of 
their own States. But before the Assembly concluded there was 
the beginning of what may be called an Assembly consciousness, tho 
delegates realising that they had a duty to the world at large as well 
to choir own country. If, as will probably be the case, the raajoiity 
°I tho delegates to the recent Assembly are also members of the next, 
a pd consequently moot with mutual knowledge, this tendency will 
T ^pidly develop. It will also be stimulated by what is likely to be a 
feature of tho future assertion by the Assembly as tho democratic 
element in the League of claims as against what may come to be 
regarded as the oligarchic pretensions of the Council. It is signi¬ 
ficant too that in electing representatives of secondary States to the 
Council tho Assembly adopted the view that ono of the four should 
he taken from outside Europe and America, and in pursuance of this 
Policy selected China. 


Part Played by India 


“As regards the part played by India in tho Assembly, our el fort 
to obtain a reconsideration of tho Council decision declining to take 
early action on India’s appeal for immediate representation as a 
great industrial power on the governing body of the Labour Organi¬ 
sation met with failure, Committee No. 2 and tho Assembly holding, 
as they were justified in doing on technical grounds, that the matter 
was not one in which they could interfere with ihe prerogatives of 
the Council. But we attracted universal attention to the danger 
which the present constitution of the governing body exemplifies of 
the undue predominance of Europe in bodies which deal with 
matters affecting the world at large, and we rendered it practically 
impossible that the constitution of the Labour Governing Body should 
be repeated on their standing committees ; in fact, it has been 
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bp&Lght) >to notice in dealing with those who obtained a 

cement that the members of the advisory committdes/AlJ 
health and transit should be selected inter alia with reference to 
geographical considerations. 


“Our attitude and attainment in respect of questions of League 
finance where we took a leading part have been summarised in Para 
114, and though, as there stated, we did not achieve all that we 
wished, we can claim that but for us the financial reforms which 
have been effected would have been of a far less important character. 
In dealing with the matter we were, as has been stated, efficiently 
supported by the Dominions, and our relations with the Dominions 
delegates throughout were of a very cordial nature. This fact may, 
it is hoped, bear fruit hereafter when questions arise as regards 
India’s relations with the Dominions in such matters as emigration. 
We were also on most cordial teims with the British delegation and 
were every now and then indebted to Mr. Balfour for kindly and 
useful advice. Tho absolute independence of India, as of the Domi¬ 
nions, in regard to her attitude and voting on questions coming 
before the Assembly and its committees, was fully recognised, but 
like the Dominions we felt that when our own interests were not 
directly or indirectly concerned we should endeavour to keep step 
with the Mother Country and there were frequent informal meetings 
to this end between the various Empire delegations. 

“To conclude, we venture to think that the remark made in the 
“Times” review of tho events of 1920 that at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva the Indian delegation took such a share 
in the discussions as showed that India had become an influential 
participant in the Councils of the World was in accordance with 
actual facts. And we have the satisfaction of feeling that we throe 
representatives of India worked together in the most cordial and 
harmonious way and that there was not the least difference of 
opinion between us on matters of any importance,” 
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The Indian Report 1921 



J3%e report of the Indian delegates to the Second Session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1921, details of 
which were given in the last issue of the REGISTER, was 
Published in India in February 1922. It is signed by Sir William 
Meyer, the Maharao of Kutch, and the Right Hon. Srinivasa 
Saatri, It extends over eighty-nine printed foolscap pages. 
After an exhaustive review of the proceedings, the delegates 
give the following concluding summary :— 

“The Assembly met on Monday the 5th September and broke up 
on the evening of the 5th October. The work done this year was of 
a quito solid and useful nature, and the League obtained a consider* 
able amount of prestige by a reference to its Council of the solution 
of the Upper Silesian question. Whether that prestige will be main¬ 
tained depends of course on the working out in practice of the 
Council's apportionment scheme. The coping stone was laid by the 
election of the Judges to the Tribunal of International Justice, and 
useful decisions were taken in regard to the technical organisations 
and with reference to the traffic in women and children, while the 
Question of the reduction of armaments was discussod in a more 
Practical manner than in 1920, though it was felt that no great 
progross could be made pending the results of the Conference at 
Washington. The Assembly felt itself unable to follow up Dr. 
Nansen’s request for Government credits for the alloviation of the 
famine in Russia, but expressed full sympathy with his philanthropic 
crusade. 


Indian Question 

“As regards the matters in which India was specially concerned, 
we obtained complete satisfaction in the matter of the Assembly’s 
re-draft of the Council’s resolution on the subject of opium. We 
made ourselves materially felt in the Committee and obtained some 
reductions in the expenditure and the adoption of a resolution to 
paying greater attention to the representation of Nationalities, our 
own included, in the League Secretaries. We had also the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing the adoption of the proposal that the Indian Delega¬ 
tion made last year, which was then rejected, for an outside com¬ 
mittee of control over the estimates and the account of the Secre¬ 
tariats and the International Labour Bureau. As regards the allo¬ 
cation of contributions, we have bad for the time being (subject to 
ratification of our Government) to accept a provisional scheme in 
the substitution of postal union scale which burdens India more 
than the latter did, but we have obtained, though not in such a 
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deSWtq/’.iorm as we should have wished, the principle t 


&e is only provisional and that it ought to be replaces 
LetlO!’; (The definite scheme above referred to raises India’s 
centage of subscription from 4 point to 9 to 6 point.) 

“Our relations with the Dominion representatives, though very 
friendly, were not so close as last year as we were at variance over 
the allocation scheme. On the scheme which proposes to raise 
India’s contribution, the following passage occurs in the course 
the report about the proceedings in the Committee which 
by a majority the provisional scheme: “ in a speech air . 

Meyer pointed out the dilferenco between idealism preac 111 lfl 
Assembly by the South African Dolegates and the bai maienausjn 
of the present discussion in which South Africa, hk© ot ier ^ ^,? P ’ 
had supported the scheme which should let them o most light y. 
Mr. Bruce (Australia) had endeavored to support the opinions ex¬ 
pressed in favor of a definite scheme by the proposition ot the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that, a definite scheme 
would increase the assessments only of six countries, India included, 
whereas it would reduce the assessments.of a great many more, if 
there was some injustice to India. Surely it was better (he had ob¬ 
served) that this should be suffered than that so many other States 
of less wealth should have to complain. Australia, now posing as a 
poor country, had, Sir William Meyer rejoined, spent nearly 
£100,000 on a palatial otiico in London for her High Commissioner, 
an expenditure which India, with her much larger revenue and also 
larger necessary expenditure, could not possibly afford. Australia 
bad also indulged in the luxury of an expensive line of Commonwealth 
steamers which some of the best experts predicted would be run 
at a heavy loss. It was idle, therefore, to Bay that Australia was a 
poor country and India a rich one.” It is further stated in the 
roport that under the provisional scheme India would, in 1922, budget 
for 1,380,000 gold francs against 1,022,000 which she contributed 
under the Postal Union scheme. In the concluding paragraph, the 
delegates add : As in the last year, we received valuable assistance on 
occaaions from the British delegation and were specially indebted to 
Mr. Balfour for his kindly advice and endeavor to reconcile differ¬ 
ences when these arose in regard to the allocation scheme between 
ourselves and s< mo of the Dominions. As last year, again, the dele¬ 
gate s of India all worked together in the most cordial and har¬ 
monious way.” 
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Sir Sivaswami Iyer at the 



League of Nations Assembly 

Before the Assembly of the League of Nations meeting in 
the course of the discussion on the Mandate reports relating to 
various territories, Sir Sivaswami Iyer attacked General Smuts in 
connection with the Union Government’s administration of German 
ttest Africa. Sir Sivaswami also accused General Smuts of making 
a speech with regard to South West Africa which could not be 
Quito reconciled with the position of mandated territories, because 
the South African Preraior described those coming under the ‘C.’ 
class as annexed in all but name to the territories and in the ad¬ 
ministration of which the former was a part. Sir Sivaswami dis¬ 
agreed with this description, 

The High Commissioner, Sir Edgar Walton, in reply, expressed 
his astonishment at Sir Sivaswami’s solicitude for South West 
Africa, because there was not a singlo Indian there. Construing 
General Smuts’ speech, Sir Edgar said that the ‘C’ Mandates as 
affecting German South-West Africa amounted to virtual annexation 
w hs perfectly correct because the people there were in the same 
Position as the Union people. Sir Edgar reminded Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer that there was no colour bar in the Cape Province. 

Lord Robert Cecil put up a vigorous defence of General Smuts. 
He said that it was fantastic to suggest that General Smuts, who 
first proposed the mandatory system, would be anxious to do any¬ 
thing hostile to that system. 

The following is what Sir Sivaswami said — 

I come forward to support the ^solution which has been moved by Dr 
Nansen, and in doing so I wish to make a few brief observations on matters of 
general interest to the Assembly, which have been suggested to me by a study 
of the report of the Mandatory Powers. I desire to associate myself with the 
tribute that has been paid to the members of Permanent Mandates Commission 
for the admirable solicitude which they have displayed for the welfare of the 
populations committed to the charge of the mandatory Powers, and for the 
scrupulous regard which they have shown for the letter and the spirit of Article 
22 of the Covenant. No question has escaped the watchful eye of the members 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission. It is satisfactory to learn from them 
that forced labour is wholly, or practically, unknown. It is interesting to nnu 
that the Members of the Mandates Commission draw attention to the features 
attendant upon the system of indentured labour which had bren introduced 
into some of these territories. They call attention to the tocial dangers which 
are inseparable from a system of indentured labor, hxplanatu ns have >M n 
given by the representative of New Zealand, but l am not curtain that they aro 
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! (qiiffreafififting. One reason why the wmaeu in China are unwilling ■ <Jofie 
• A* /b aid to be that they demand the same conditions of worl^fc^ l ie 

tbe men. That, I think, is a demand which is reasonable fcniJiJkiJ 
%d.W^oh, I think, we cannot complain of. It is also said that the three 
ears'! indenture under which the labourers are imported allows too short a period 
for the Chinese labourer to learn the language or to associate with the nativeB 
of the country. I' am afraid that these circumstances are not a sufficient 
guarantee against the dangers which are only too likely to follow the exclusive 
importation of male labour. 

We, in India, have had some experience of the dangers attendant upon he 
immigration of an exclusively male laboring population, and it has 
the endeavour of the Indian Government in the past to secure a in- 

between the sexes among the immigrants. I have no doubt t a * ie • 
meat of New Zealand, which has displayed so much solicitude for t nf 

the people committed to its charge, will realise the importance , ' 

the question, and will see that a duo proportion of the sexes L * e 
the laborers when it recruits from China. 

Another important question to engage the attention of tin. Commission is 
the subject of land tenure. There is no tendency moTe common among morern 
lawyers than to read back their conceptions into the past, or to extend them 

into the interpretation of the rights and usages of primitive communities We 
have a tendency to imagine that, unless rights of ownership are proved by the 
same or similar act* of exercise as we are accustomed to expect in civilised 
communities, no such rights exist. There is a danger against which we have to 
be on our guard. It is a matter for satisfaction that the members of the Perma¬ 
nent Mandates Commission have resolved to call for the land laws of the different 
territories committed to the cbaTge of the mandatories, and to study this question 
further. 


An oxtr^m.dy dubious claim has been put forward, in the French mandated 
territory, to what has been called the private domain in the State. I have no 
doubt that this matter will also receive the searching and careful consideration 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission in the next year. 

Another important question which has engaged the attention of the Com¬ 
mission is the evils which have followed the demarcation of the boundary 
between Belgian East Africa and Tanganyika. 


lhe recommendations of the Commission are drawn up with a due regard 
to the susceptibilities of the Great Powers, and the resolution of Dr. Nansen is 
alsu couched in extremely modest terms. Speaking for myself, I should have 
preferred to accord a more emphatic endorsement to the conclusions of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. I 6hncld have preferred the language of the 
Marpnis Imperial! when he submitted bis draft resolution, in which he invites the 
Council to draw the attention of the Powers to the recommendations of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, I should have liked to ask the Council t0 
express the hope that the boundary between Tanganyika and Belgian Fast 
Africa may be so rectified as to avoid the danger which have been pointed out 
by lli. m- n.bers of the Commission. 

But thnnph the resolution of Dr. Nansen or rather of the Sixth Committee 
ime bemi couched in very modest L rms with a modesty which becomes us when 
we cPal w.tn the susceptibilities of the Great Powers, I hope that our modesty 
nu>v appreciated, and that, the Powers concerned will devote some eon- 
8 "Tr * lP ( l Drf tions to which their attention has been drawn. 

nefore I proceed further. I should like to associate nmelf with the acknow- 
i- figment which- has been made by the members of the Mandates CcnmiEsIcn of 



at tee league of nations 

;rvi<VJ rendered by the representatives of Australia, of New Zealam 
* ty the Commission, in their examination ot the reports of • the 
■nr/ Powers. 
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5^ould also like to pay a tribute to the solicitude for the well-being of the 
Natives which has been displayed by those various mandatory PowerB in their 
administration of the territories. When Sir Francis Bell made his remarks 
yesterday, I was wondering what there was in the reports of the Mandates 
Committee which had offended his susceptibilities, and called forth the note of 
warning which he thought it necessary to sound, I have re-examined the report 
°f the Mandates Committee, but l have not been able to discover auythmg m 
that report which could have offended the susceptibilities of anyone. Far from 
criticising the administration, they extol the virtues and the merits of the New 
^ealand administration. I should have thought that the Permanent Mandates 
Committee would have been entitled to expect the thanks of the New Zealand 
a dministration ; but it is a hard world and it is difficult to please everyone. 

As regards the dangers which Sir Francis Bell has spoken of, l am unable 
j*°_find any departure from the constitutional position which he saw correctly 
lai d down, f see no desire or any intention to infringe upon the position or 
u POQ the priuciple which he laid down. The Permanent Mandates Committee 
made its report only to the Council, as he says they ought to have done, 
a nd it ia the Council who have submitted to us the reports of the Permanent 
Mandates Committee as annexees to their report. We are entitled, aB members 
°f the Assembly, not merely to the opinions of the Council, but we are aiso 
entitled to b.i placed in possession of the material upon which the Council has 
formed its opinions. I have been unable to discover any impropriety or any 
“csire on the part of the Mandates Commission, or of the office of the Secretary- 
^■eueral, to depart from the strict canons of propriety. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is unfortunate that the South African Union 
8 hould not have accorded its assistance to the Mandates Committee in the 
same way in which the mandatory Powers accorded their assistance, it may 
have been due to circumstances over whic'i they had uo control, or to indjffer- 
en °2 or unwillingness. At any rate, the attitude of the South African Union 
10 open to misconstruction, and 1 venture to exprees the hope that when next 
year the reports have to be examined, the South African Union will be able 
au d willing, as the other mandatory Powers, to lend every aid in its power to 
the Mandates Committee. It seems to me, however, that it 1 b just possible 
there may be some miBcouception in the minds of the responsible statesmen < * 
^outh Africa with regard to their obligations in this matter. I noticed the 
ln a speech delivered by him some time in September, 1020, General bmuts, 
the great South African statesman, uttered remarks which seem to mu to be 
hot quite reconmlablc with the tru position of mandated territories. 110 
observed that the territories held under the C. class mandates were piactioa ,ir 
annexed — that they were annexed all but in name to the territories of the 
administration of which they formed apart, it is quite possible that in this 
V1 ew the Premier of the South African Union may regard his obligations in 

y^apect of the mandated territories as of a purely temporary character, and 

U may be that in this view these obligations sit rather rightly upon him. But 
t vnuturc to think, with all deference to that great statesman, who himstrli "as 
no small measures responsible fo*' the theory of mandates, that the territories 
held uuder the 0. class mandates cannot possibly be i reaped as annexed to »e 
territories with wi ch they uro administered. The indention of article 22 of the 
Covenant scums to m j to bo perfectly clear. All thvse territories which 

dealt with uuder article 22 arc regarded as a sacred trust of civilisation; ana 

they aro all to be administered as Trust Sdafccs, and it ia only the method and 
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tiiMbaahir of the administration which varies in the A clays, in till 
\at4p2ki /the/ C class mandates. General Smuts seems to have relied we i 

^ragES&^/in the mandates applicable to the C class territories, they arcftdoir 
as an integral part of the territories to which they are attached ; 
but mat expression is common botn to the C class territories and to the B class 
territories, iou tind it in Article U of the mandate which applies to the B. Class 
territories and you tind it in Article 2 of the mandate which applies to the O 
class territories. General Smuts is prepared to admit that the position is diff¬ 
erent with regard to the B class territories. I submit it is exactly the same 
with regard to the C class territories as with regard to the B class territories. 
The trusteeship of these territories is all vested in the League of Nations, and 
ouce that trusteeship has been created, the Council, which is what may be call¬ 
ed the statutory organ of the League, is responsible ultimately f° r t j 3e welfare 
of theBe territories. It must be remembered that a mandate is in theory and 
in essence removable. These C class territories are a separate legal entity and 
possess the indestructible potentiality of independent existence. 

Article 22 of the Covenant marks a new era in the conception to White 
races as to their obligations to the colored races. The idea that colored races 
have rights may not be a new one, but it is the first time that it has been 
embodied in a solemn document of first race international importance, like the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and it is the first time that safeguards and 
machinery have been provided for the fulfilment of the obligations implied in 
this conception. Whatever lip homage the idea may have commanded in the 
past, it is the first time that it has secured moral acceptance and real adhesion, 
l’he committee observes that the prosperity and vvell-being of the aboriginal 
population is in inverse ratio to its contact with civilisation. The British 
m in her of the committee said that South Africa presented the most striking 
example of the destruction of the organisation of a native population by the 
invasion of a White civilisation. 

L hope that these chapters in the history of the contact between the White 
and colored raeta are closed for good, and that we shall be able to look forward 
to a reign of humanity and justice. 

Eveu nowjve hear of tae centra of gravity in international affairs being 
gradually Bluffed to the J-ar East and to the Pacific Coast But why ? Let 
only tiro nations ol the earth give up their earth hunger and their rivalry and 
cupidity for markets and their desire to appropriate vast uninhabited, continen¬ 
tal spaces, and we shad be free from the chances of strife and conflict. It is 
only to the extent that we are able to conquer those cravings for land and fo r 
markets, and to the extent that we are ablt to conquer the vulgar, though deep* 
seated, prejudice of color, that we shall be able to realise that ideals of humanity 
and justice, and then only will this Assembly become a real federation of the 
world and a lasting bond of peace. 
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In 1921 as well as in 1922 this Conference was held at Geneva 
under the presidency of Lord Burnham. The first Conference at 
Washington in 1919 (see 1. A. H. 1920) was really only a preliminary 
Meeting; the second Conference at Genoa in 1920 (see I. A. H. 
1921) was specially convened to deal with maritime questions. 
The third and fourth Conferences at Geneva were far more im¬ 
portant than the previous ones. The third Conference opened 
°u 25th October 1921. It was the first great general Confe- 
r0 nce and was attended by over three hundred persons. The Con¬ 
ference is the nearest example of a Parliament of the World that is 
known. Every country of importance, fifty-four States in all, except 
Hussia and the United States, is represented. Each country has two 
Government representatives, one delegate from the employers and 
°ne from the employed, and each delegate might bring as many 
0 xperts as there were subjects on the agenda. The Conference is in 
a U essentials a popular, not an official body. In this it differs from 
Ihe Assembly of the League of Nations which is purely official. On 
&ll the commissions and committees, both standing and special, the 
Members sit together without distinction of class and to a large extent 
work together. The Labour Office is controlled by a Governing 
Body on which eight principal industrial nations have permanent 
representatives, together with four representatives of the employers 
and four of the workers. 

On the opening day, 25 Oct. 1921, the president, Lord Burnham, 
Was elected and delivered an address. On the second day the hours 
of work for agricultural labourers were discussed. Tho French Govt, 
challenged the right of the Conference to discuss the question 
as they did not want the interference of that body to ameliorate 
the lot of agriculturists. The French Labour delegate, however, 
strongly condemned his Govt, member’s opposition. Mr. Joshi, 
the Indian Labour delegate also spoke on the subject and 
said that while it was very difficult to legislate for workers under 
peasant proprietors, such was not the case with reference to 
tea, colfee and rubbor plantations. He supported the French 
worker and was supported in turn by the British and other 'dele¬ 
gates. Of other matters which engaged the Conference was techni¬ 
cal and agricultural education, disinfection of wool to check anthrax 
and the minimum ago of trimmers and stokers iu ships. 

The most important subject discussed was, however, the cons¬ 
titution ol th 0 governing body. This question first arose at tho 
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]>n Conference in 1919 when dissatisfaction was felt43^tlo 
pean delegates, and a resolution expressing it was rkSeiLJ 
^stion was therefore placed on the agenda of the Third Con¬ 
ference in 1921. That Conference came to the conclusion that full 
justice could not be done to all parties unless the Versailles Peace 
Treaty was changed. The governing body consequently framed 
certain new proposals. These are set forth on p. 243. At the Third 
Conference in 1921 Mr. Joshi made out a strong case for the inclu¬ 
sion of India and non-European countries on the governing body, 
and spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Joshi’s Speech 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I generally approve of 
the report which the Commission of Selection has placed before y° u 
this morning, but there are a few points in which I differ from the 
proposals of the Commission as they were placed before you just now. 

The question of the representation on the Governing Bodyi 
of the extra-European countries, is a very important one, not only 
from the point of the interests of the non-European countries, but 
from the point of the interests of the Conference itself. We want 
this Conference to be really international ; we want it to be joined 
by all the countries of the world ; we want that this Conference 
should not only benefit the Governments, employers, and organised 
workers, but we want it to benefit the large masses of unorganised 
workers of the world, especially of the Asiatic countries. If you agree 
with this view, you will easily see how important this question is. 

At present the number of countries which have joined this 
organisation from the extra-European world is a little more than 
those from the European world, but their attendance is somewhat 
smaller, on account of some difficulties, and on account of the fact 
that they have not yet seen the importance of this organisation. 
Put-, Sir, this state of things will not last long. 

1 am quite sure that within a short time the extra-European 
countries will see the importance of joining this organisation, and 

it is only then that this organisation will be truly international. 
Speaking from the point of view of a workor, and addressing my 
comrade .5 of the Workers’ Group, 1 say this—that all we, workers, 
know that if our working Londitions are to be improved rapidly, 
or even at all, they can be improved only by international effort. 
National efforts made for a long time have failed to give the workers 
what they wanted, and all the workers in the world have now 
realised that their conditions can be satisfactorily improved only 
by international action. We therefore must take care in this 
Conferenc to make this organisation truly international, and to 
bring all the workers of the world take interest in this Confer* 
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one of the means of making them take interest 
make thorn feel that they have proper 
P°dy. It is from that point of view that I appeal to my comrades 
111 the Workers’ Group to see that the workers of the extra-Euro- 
P 0 atj countries be properly represented on the Governing Body. 
^°mo people seem to think that representation on this organisa¬ 
tion should be governed by the amount of organisation of the 
workers in their respective countries. I differ from that point of 
view. This organisation is not merely constituted for the organised 
Workers ; it is more intended for benefit of the un organised workers. 

Coming to the Report of the Commission, I should like to 
S:i y a few words as to their recommendations. In the first place, 
^0 Commission recommends that the Governing Body should 
Consider the desirability of certain changes in the Peace Treaty. 
A do not agree with this view. I do not think that any change in 
Peace Treaty is necessary. The number of extra European 
c ountries is much larger than the number of European countries, 


a nd, when all these extra-Europeau countries join this organisa- 
tl0n and are represented at the annual Conference, I am quite 
Bu re they will be able to secure adequate representation for 
themselves on the Governing Body. I do not feel, therefore, that 
there is any necessity for making a change in the Peace Treaty, 
^rona the point of view of the extra-European countries, there is, 
m my opinion, a danger in fixing, by a change in the Peace Treaty, 
the proportion of representation on the Governing Body to be allot¬ 
ted to European and extra-Europeau countries. If the proportion 
19 fixed to day, it will bo much emallor than the extra-European 
countries deserve, and, being fixed in such a manner, it will be 
difficult to get it changed after a few years when the extra-Euro* 
Pean countries are better represented in the Conference. I feel, 
therefore, that, from the point of view of the extra-European 
countries, the fixing of a certain proportion of representation 
hotwoen the extra-Europeau countries and the European countries 
will not in the long run, prove to be at all in the interests of the 


extra-European countries. 

Then, Sir, there is another proposal, namely, with regard to 
substitutes. I was on the Sub Commission which discussed the 
matter, and my impression is that, in connection with these pro 
posals, there was a certain recommendation made that, out of the 
six substitutes given to the employers and the six given to the 
workers, there should be a proportion of substitutes fixed for extra- 
European countries. Unfortunately, 1 do not find any referonco to 
that in the Report at all. I hope the Reportor will g ve some 
explanation of this. 
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Ter from the view of the Commission as to the giving ( 

to/ those countries which are already represented 
rig Body,—power to appoint substitutes from theiV&r 
cfranTfy. That proposal means giving to those countries which are 
already represented on the Governing Body instead of one, and I 
do not think there is any necessity for it. 

Then there is the question of the proportion of seats on the 
Governing Body reserved for the three groups. In the case of the 
Government Group, the Report recommends that one-third or 0 
seats should be allotted to extra-European countries, but in 10 
case of the workers’ and employers’ groups, the Report recommen s 
that only one-sixth of the total number of seats sbou a *e so 
reserved. I fail to understand why this difference has been raa o 
by the Commission of Selection. If the extra-European Govern¬ 
ments deserve a representation of one-third, l do not see why t.ie 
workers and employers should not have the same representation. 
The only explanation, to my mind, of this difference, is that t e 
Governments have two votes each to the workers and employei^ 
one, and the Commission of Selection thought that if they cou 
satisfy the Members of the Government Group of the extra-European 
countries there would be no need to trouble about, the represen' 
tiV68 of the employers’ and workers’ groups. There is no other ex P^ 
nation, to my mind, of this difference. It may be said that 
workers’ and employers’ groups of non-European countries are 
satisfactorily represented here. That may be true, but what is 
beat way of inducing them to come hero ? To my mind, it 1S ^ 
lot them feel that they are treated very generously here, 

There is another point. If the number of extra-European 
countries who have 9ent employers’ and workers’ Delegates is verj 
small, I would nevertheless ask the Conference to remember the 
number of workers they represent. The Indian Workers’ Delegate 
and the Chinese Workers’ Delegate (they were here) wou ( 
represent 500 million wage-earners, while the whole of the European 
Workers’ representatives would not represent that number. 

I feel that there is not much force in the argument used a 
in this Conference to-day the number of Workers Delegates io m 
extra-European countries is not very large. I am sure tba i 1 
workers from the extra-European countries feel that they a ’ J 
generously treated here, the number of their representatives w 
increase year by year. I hope that this Conference will ta ^ e a ver ^ 
generous view of the demand made by the workers and emp oyeis 
of the extra European countries, and that the proportion which has 
been fixed by the Commission of Selection for their representation 
will be changed in their favour. 
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GENEVA, 9 I'H. NOVEMBEll 1921 

The Secretary-Generals Report 


On November 9ih 1921 the report of the Secretary-Genera! of the 
international Labour OfiLe was the matter of discussion. Mr. Joshi, the 
Indian Representative was given the first chance to raise a question of 
en quiry, highly important to India. 

Mr, Joshi said:—Mr. President., Ladies and Gentlemen.— 
I'he first question about which I should like the Diroctor to give an 
ex planation is the appointment of people of different nationalities 
the staff of the International Labour Office. 

As the Labour Organisation is international, its composition 
should bo truly international, and therefore its staff should contain 
Members from all the countries of the world—at least from those 
countries which are Memb ts of the Organisation. From the 
fa port we find that the StulF of the International Labour Organi¬ 
sation mostly includes Members from four countries, namely, 
Switzerland, England, France, and the United States of America, 
l'he other countries of the world are very poorly represented on the 
stair. I see from the Report that the Director makes it a 

point of efficiency, and therefore refuses to lend countenance to the 

argument that tho Staff should include Members of all different 
Nationalities. 1 should like to know from him whether it is not an 
clement of efficiency that people on the Staff should have personal 
knowledge of the different countries which are Members of the 
International Labor Office? Personally. I believe that the Stall 
of the International Labor Office cannot work efficiently unless they 
possess personal knowledge of the different countries. Therefore, I 
feel that the Diroctor should change his policy and should try 
to put on the Staff people from the different nations, especially 
from Asia and countries like India, Japan and China. Sir, I 
do not base my argument on the principle of securing a few 

jobs for my own countrymen ; there is enough work for my own 

countrymen to do in my own country. But I base my argument 
upon this ground, that wo, in Asia, and especially in India, want 
some of our men to be interested in the International Lahur move¬ 
ment and we want some of our officers to catch the international 

(lba> 
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sp^ft. tut I do not think they will really secure this ad4v(^»I0 
* \u!g2@ ^ome of the members from our country are placed on the'slijr j 
af this Office. Moreover, if some people from Asia, particularly, 
IfttfS^iJapaii and China, are placed on the staff of the International 
Labor Office, these people will catch a sympathetic spirit for the 
International Labor movement. If they do that, when they return 
to their country after some years of servico in the Office, they will 
prove themselves to bo the missionaries of the International Labor 
movement, I base my argument chiefly upon this principle, that I 
want some of my countrymen to come hero and to learn tho Intel- 
national Labor movement and then to return to my country to bo 
the missionaries of this movement. I should like the Director 1° 
give us some information on this point. 

There is another question upon which I should like to have ar | 
explanation from the Director, and it is this. The Internationa 
Labor Organisation maintains some agents in some of tho countries 
of the world to collect information and to distribute information 
throughout the different countries, such as England, Franco and trie 
United States of America. But I find that tho International hab 0r 
Organisation does not maintain any agent in any of the Asiatic 
countries. 1 should like to know from the Director whether j 10 
does not attach any importance to securing information about t 10 
Asiatic countries, such as India, Japan and China, with regaro 1 
Labor questions, and if be does attach importance to it, 1 . 0 Jl' 
like to know why he docs not maintain any agents in any o 11 
Asiatic countries. If it i3 difficult for the Director to secure 
information about any countries in tho world, those countries are no 
England, France or tho United States of America. H 0 can BGCUre 
all tho information he requires about those countries from the news¬ 
papers and from the organisations for the different movements, such 
as the Labor movement and tho Employers' movement, and ho car; 
also obtain information from tho Government publications. But 1 
am quite sure that he must find it vory difficult to secure inform* 
tion about Asiatic countries. Therefore I feel that it is absolutely 
necessary for the International Labor Office to have agents m 
Asiatic countries, such as India, China and Japan, because then, 
and then only will tho International Labor Office be fully inform 0 * 
on these questions. 

The Secretary-General replied to the speech as follows : 

The Secretary-General : The question which has been raised 
by Mr. Jo3hi is not by any means a now one to the International 
Lv.bor Office ; it is one will which we have been familiar for some 
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jijsctrssToN on sbcubtauV's bkvout 

tinitiSk Tlja question was much discussed in tbe CcmmUsions n 
IhoTfisgmbly of tbe League of Notions, and tbe Offico is well a^a 
Qb’the^cossity of having as extensive an international sta as 

Possible. 



I have explained in the Report which is before you, in Section 
47, the conditions under which the staff of the Innernational Labor 
Office is recruited. “ According to article 396 of tho treaty the 
staff of tho Office shall bo appointed by tbe Director, who shall, so 
as ia possible, with due regard to the efficiency of the work oi tho 
Office, select persons oi different nationalities. A certain number 
these persons shall be women . 

You will notice that the first consideration is that, the staff 
shall be efficient, and that subordinate to that is the provision that 
Persons of different nationalities sball^ bo selected. This is tho 
Policy which the International Labor Office has followed. 


We have alrondy, in the International Labor Office, the repre¬ 
sentatives of 21 nationalities. It is true, as Mr. Joshi has pointed 
out, that the members of tbe staff are predominantly French and 
English, but the reason for that is that the work of the Office has to 
he carried on in the two official languages of the Organisation, t 
has frequently happened in our experience that extremely well- 
ffualified persons in some special department are not sufficiently 
conversant with the French and English languages in order to 
Express thoir thoughts and their idosis properly in thoso two 
languages and it has been necessary to add to them a staff ot poisons 
^ho are competent to put their ideas into proper form In either 
English or French. 

However, the Governing Body and the Director will no- lose 
H ight of tho necessity of augmenting the staff from members of other 
and distant nationalities, in proportion as it is necessary 10 obtain 
information, and to avail themselves of their assistance. 

I might say, although we have not yet an Indian in tho 
Office, \ve°havG an ex-member of tho Indian Civil Service with 
the stall, who performs most useful work in keeping in touch 
with what goes on in India by following matters of national life 
from newspapers and so on, and we have already taken steps to 
secure two Indian officials. Negotiations are in progress with the 
Indian Government with a view to obtaining the services 
these two Indians. 

I may also say, as Mr. Joshi 1ms mentioned, that we 
have hf.d for some time, one permanent Japanese official, and vc 
have also another Japanese official who has been seconded to us, 
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Vj$ MfJJoshi also raised the point of national expense. fjljwly s 
\ vfisiJ the/wish that the Office should have at its disposal 

iMarrwfytion from distant countries as possible, he asked wKy wfl 
irav^rno national correspondent in India, as wo have in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Washington. Well, if the Governing 
Body had only the means of establishing national offices in cities of 
these different countries, ann in other cities of Europe, it would 
welcome the opportunity with joy. The reason why here are not 
more national offices is, that there are not more funds, and if I may 
say so, without malice, it is the very representatives of those distant 
countries, who wero anxious to diminish our budgot at the hour 1 
Assembly of the League of Nations. It is necessary, therefore, it 
they desire to have moro offices of this kind established, that they 
should give instructions to their representatives on the League of 
Nations to provide further means of establishing them. 


There are, of course, two other ways in which inform¬ 
ation may bo obtained. The first is those means which depend on 
the Office itself. But there is also another way which I would re¬ 
commend to the notice of the Delegates who are here from all 
countries. Tho countries themselves may help the International 
Labour Office very much by establishing special services for the 
supply of information to that Office. I would like to cite the case 
of Japan, which, for some time now, has had a delegation with the 
International Labor Office under tho leadership of Mr. ImmJta* 
He has a delegation with hirn composed of 18 Members. Of coursc> 
I realise it is not possible for other countries whoso exchanges arc 
not so favorable as Japan’s, to send delegations of this size to 
Europe, but it might bo possible for countries to send to Geneva 
either a social attache or agent, or to make arrangements with their 
countries for a special supply of information to be sont to the Inter¬ 
national Labor Office. 


Therefore, in conclusion, in reply to this question, I beg to say 
t hat^tho International Labor Office is doing all it can to make its statf 
as international as possible, and, secondly, I hope that all the Dele¬ 
gates of the countries here will do their best to secure to the Inter 
national Labor Office such information as it is possible to obtain from 
all the countries belonging to the Organisation. 

In tho course of the debate on other items of the Report Mr. 
Gupta made a speech hut fortunately has not involved the Govern¬ 
ment of India in giving his opinion on the status of the Internation¬ 
al ; .abor Conference of the League of Nations. Mr. Gupta’s 6peoch 
came as a great surprise to many when he made out that the Con¬ 
ventions and Recommendations passed by the Conference are “not 


